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wS/.    Wilfrid  and  the  See  of  Ripon 

THE  career  of  Wilfrid,  bishop  in  turn  at  Ripon,  York,  Selsey, 
Leicester,  and  Hexham,  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  narratives 
of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us  contain  so  many  discrepancies 
and  even  contradictions,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  yet 
another  attempt  to  examine  the  value  of  our  materials  in  the  hope 
of  ascertaining  what  actually  happened.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry 
we  leave  on  one  side  most  of  the  features  which  give  interest  to 
the  bishop's  activity.  We  are  told  that  when  he  was  threatened 
with  humiliation  in  his  old  age,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  merits  :  he  had  uprooted  the  pestilent  growth  of  the 
Scottish  teaching,  had  established  the  true  observance  of  Easter, 
and  the  right  fashion  of  the  tonsure  ;  he  had  brought  in  the 
primitive  use  of  chant  and  the  rule  of  St.  Bene  diet  .^  These  matters 
lie  beyond  our  present  province.  Nor  are  we  concerned  with  his 
work  in  introducing,  chiefly  as  I  believe  from  Italy,  new  patterns 
in  church  building  and  new  forms  of  art,  a  subject  on  which 
much  light  has  been  thrown  by  scholars  in  our  own  time.^  My 
task  is  limited  to  the  claims  which  he  made,  or  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made,  for  himself  as  bishop,  and  to  the  see  which  he  held 
for  most  of  his  life  in  Northumbria. 

Wilfrid  had  the  advantage  of  having  his  Life  written  by  two 
younger  contemporaries.  One  of  them,  Stephen,  is  better  known 
as  Eddius  or  Eddi,  because  it  has  almost  universally  been  agreed 
that  he  is  the  Aeddi  cognomento  Stephanus  who  was  taken  by 
Wilfrid  from  Kent  some  time  between  665  and  668,  to  teach  the 

1  Eddi,  Vita  Wilfridi,  47. 

^  Cf.  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Le  Origini  della  Arehitettura  Lomharda,  ii.  (1907),  254-70  ;  and 
BishopG.  F.  Browne,  The  Ancient  Cross  Shafts  at  Bewcastle  and  Buthwell  (1916),  passim. 
Mr.  G.  Baldwin  Brown  would  lay  more  stress  on  Romanized  lands,  especially  Gaul, 
as  furnishing  Wilfrid's  models :  The  Arts  in  Early  England,  ii  (1903),  320-3. 
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art  of  chant  in  the  Northumbrian  churches. ^  He  accompanied 
Wilfrid  during  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands  in  677-8,^  and  doubtless 
went  with  him  to  Rome  ;  he  also  attended  him  on  his  second 
appeal  there  more  than  twenty  years  later, ^  and  was  with  him  in 
France  on  his  return  homewards.*  There  are  abundant  indications 
throughout  his  book  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Wilfrid's  own  house 
at  Ripon.^  He  wrote  his  Life  not  long  after,  certainly  between 
711  and  731,  and  in  all  probability  much  nearer  the  first  than  the 
last  of  these  years.  Bede,  our  other  authority,  was  a  good  deal 
younger,  but  he  was  in  middle  life  at  the  time  of  Wilfrid's  death, 
and  therefore  in  a  position  to  know  much  about  him  from  direct 
information,  and  to  form  an  independent  judgement  on  the 
account  given  by  Eddi.  I  do  not  propose  to  contest  the  accepted 
opinion  that  Bede  wrote  with  Eddi's  book  before  him,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  book  he  read  was  that  which  we  now 
possess.  Eddi's  Life  is  preserved  in  no  manuscript  earlier  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  there  are  indications  in  it  that  it  has 
received  later  additions.  But  until  further  criticism  has  been 
supplied  I  accept  the  current  view.  It  is  agreed  then  that  Eddi 
was  the  earlier  writer  and  that  Bede  wrote  at  least  his  biographical 
chapter  with  the  help  of  Eddi's  Hfe.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
when  Bede  differs  from  Eddi,  he  differs  intentionally,  and  the 
question  is,  which  of  the  two  writers  deserves  the  more  confidence. 
Now  Bede  has  the  fullest  credentials,  and  no  one  who  has  studied 
his  voluminous  works  is  likely  to  disagree  with  the  judgement  of 
Mommsen,  that  he  is  '  first  and  foremost  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  faithful  witness.  He  calls  himself  a  verax  historicus  and  he  has 
a  right  to  the  title  :  all  who  have  followed  in  his  track  will  testify 
that  few  writers  have  treated  matters  of  fact  with  such,  and  often 
with  such  laborious,  accuracy  '.^  There  is  therefore  a  presump- 
tion that,  when  Bede  alters  or  contradicts  a  statement  by  Eddi, 
he  does  so  because  he  knows  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  in  some  cases 
because,  to  speak  plainly,  he  knows  that  Eddi  is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

Bede's  account  of  Wilfrid  in  book  v,  ch.  19  of  the  History' 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  2  ;  Eddi,  14.  The  argument  adduced  by  Levison,  Scriptores 
Rerum  Merovingicarum,  vi  (1913),  180,  that  he  cannot  be  the  same  man  as  the  bio- 
grapher because  the  latter  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person  can  hardly  be  pressed  ; 
for  in  ch.  53  in  like  manner  he  mentions  in  the  third  person  Wilfrid  and  his  companions, 
venerahiles  preshyteri  et  diacones  eius,  being  presented  before  the  pope  in  council,  though 
he  had  already  in  ch.  52  spoken  of  them  as  going  to  '  our  lodgings ',  hdbitacula  nostra. 

2  Eddi,  27. 

^  Allusions  of  a  general  kind  to  Eddi's  personal  recollections  of  Wilfrid  occur  in 
the  prologue  and  in  ch.  11. 

*  ch.  57.  6  See  ch.  17,  45,  61-3,  65,  67. 

*  Nems  Archiv  der  Gesellschaftfur  dltere  Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xvii.  (1892),  389. 

'  References  to  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  are  to  the  books  and  chapters  in  the  edition 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Plummer,  1896     where  chapters  have  a  double  numbering  the  higher 
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is  often  cited  as  though  it  were  a  regular  Life  of  the  saint.  This 
is  not  so  :  when  Bede  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  comes  to  the 
death  of  Wilfrid,  he  takes  occasion  to  write  what  may  be  called 
an  obituary  notice  ;  but  he  avoids  repeating — as  he  explains 
once  and  might  have  explained  more  often — what  he  has  already 
said  earlier  in  his  work.  The  scattered  notices  which  are  found 
elsewhere  in  the  History  form  an  important  supplement  to  that 
chapter,  all  the  more  since,  as  it  has  been  acutely  observed,^ 
Bede  is  here  more  independent  of  Eddi  than  in  book  v.  19.  It  is 
indeed  not  unlikely  that  he  did  not  get  access  to  Eddi's  work 
until  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  History.  In  addition  to  these 
materials  we  have  the  summary  Annals  given  in  book  v.  24. 
These  consist  almost  entirely  of  notices  of  natural  phenomena 
(eclipses,  comets,  plague),  accessions,  abdications,  and  deaths  of 
kings,  conversions  of  tribes,  sjoiods,  and  appointments  and  deaths 
of  bishops.  Wilfrid's  expulsion  in  677  ^  is  the  only  event  of  the 
sort  recorded,  the  reason  why  it  is  noted  is  in  order  to  explain  the 
appointment  of  three  bishops  in  his  stead.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  strange  in  the  omission  of  any  later  facts  in  Wilfrid's  life  ; 
but  copjdsts,  nevertheless,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  missing 
events.  All  the  important  insertions  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Annals  for  this  time  relate  to  Wilfrid.  One  of  them  is  a  stupid 
repetition  of  the  event  of  677  entered  ten  years  too  late  ;  a  second 
contains  a  singularly  confused  summary  of  Wilfrid's  doings  for 
the  eleven  years  from  692  ;  ^  the  rest  record  correctly  essential 
facts  in  his  life,  which  the  transcribers  considered  ought  to  have 
been  inserted.  But  to  have  inserted  them  would  have  been  foreign 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Annals. 

While  we  have  the  fullest  materials  for  judging  the  good  faith 
and  scrupulous  exactness  of  Bede's  writings,  we  have  no  such 
advantage  in  forming  a  preliminary  estimate  of  Eddi's  Life  of 
Wilfrid,^  for  we  possess  no  other  book  by  him.  It  is  plain  first 
of  all  that  Eddi  was  not  composing  a   history  but  a  work  of 

number  is  cited.  In  translating  I  have  sometimes  used  the  excellent  version  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Sellar,  as  reissued  in  1912. 

*  By  Dr.  Wells  in  the  paper  mentioned  below,  p.  536. 

*  With  regard  to  the  dates  found  in  Bede  I  may  refer  to  my  paper  on  The  Chronology 
of  Bede's  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  xx. 
24-33  (October  1918),  where  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  that  his  annus  Domini 
was  reckoned  from  the  Indiction  of  the  preceding  September. 

*  This  is  found  in  the  Winchester  MS.  3,  of  the  late  tenth  century,  and  in  the 
Durham  MS.  B.  ii.  35,  and  the  Balliol  College  MS.  176,  of  the  twelfth.  It  runs  sub 
stantially  as  follows  :  '  Anno  dcxcii  ab  Alfrido  rege  iterum  expulsus  est,  et  prime 
Romam  adiit,  et  inde  rediit  et  in  Mediterraneorum  Anglorum  regione  morabatur : 
multaque  diu  loca  pervagatus  Romam  adiit  et  Britaniam  rediit ;  divertens  ad  Australes 
Saxones  paganae  adhuc  culturae  deditos,  illis  in  ilia  patria  per  v  annos  docebat  evange- 
lium.'    See  the  variants  in  Plummer,  i.  355,  note  11. 

*  I  have  used  indiflFerently  the  text  edited  by  James  Raine,  in  The  Historians  of 
the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops,  vol.  i  (1879),  and  that  by  W.  Levison  in  the 
Scriptores  Rerum  Mcrovingicarum,  vol.  vi  (1913). 
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edification.  His  task  was  to  display  the  merits  of  the  saint,  and 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  has  commonly  beset  hagio- 
graphers  of  making  too  much  of  his  hero's  importance,  and  of 
treating  any  opposition  which  he  suffered  as  due  to  jealousy, 
malice,  or  some  other  evil  cause.  He  puts  in  the  lights  and  shades 
too  heavily.  But  how  far  these  characteristics  have  affected  the 
veracity  of  his  Life  must  be  decided  by  detailed  criticism  of  his 
statements,  and  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  statements  of 
Bede.  Many  years  ago  its  character  was  examined  in  an  able 
paper  in  this  Review^  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  who  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Eddi 

was  not  a  conscientious  historian.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  suppress  and  to 
distort  inconvenient  facts.  .  .  .  Throughout  he  is  advocate,  not  judge,  and 
pleads  his  patron's  cause  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.^ 

Dr.  Levison,  who  more  recently  edited  the  Life,  thought 
Dr.  Wells  too  severe,^  but  it  deserves  attention  that  on  some  of 
the  vital  points  in  which  Eddi  and  Bede  disagree,  he  accepts  the 
evidence  of  Bede.^  Dr.  Wells  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
the  controversial  features  in  the  discussion  :  in  the  present 
article  I  do  not  propose  to  shirk  them,  and  while  in  many  par- 
ticulars I  am  unable  to  follow  Dr.  Wells,  I  think  his  judgement 
errs  on  the  side  of  leniency.  But  before  coming  to  the  more 
difficult  questions  I  will  take  a  couple  of  examples  to  illustrate 
Eddi's  mode  of  treatment  in  regions  unconnected  with  the  crucial 
problems  in  Wilfrid's  biography. 

I  take  first  a  series  of  notices  relative  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  Gaul,  which  are  the  more  interesting  since  they  furnish 
almost  the  sole  existing  evidence  for  the  restoration  of  Dagobert  II 
to  the  Austrasian  throne  after  his  banishment  to  Ireland.  The 
time  is  one  of  extreme  obscurity  in  Merovingian  history,  and  we 
get  but  little  light  from  charters  and  a  few  Lives  of  Frankish 
bishops.^  What  Eddi  therefore  tells  us  is  the  more  welcome, 
and  the  information  he  gives  has  the  merit  that  it  is  in  almost  all 
points  ^  consistent  with  what  we  have  from  those  meagre  sources. 
But  he  plainly  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  part  which  Wilfrid 
played  in  the  matter.  He  says  that  Dagobert  when  a  youth  was 
driven  away  into  exile  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  After  a  time 
his  friends  learned  from  some  seafaring  folk  that  he  was  still  alive, 
and  they  sent  to  Wilfrid  asking  him  to  bring  him  over  from 

1  Ante,  vi.  535-50,  1891.  2  p.  550. 

*  Scriptores  Rerum  Merovingicarum,  vi.  182,  n.  6. 

*  e.  g.,  p.  169,  205,  n.  5,  p.  208,  n.  6. 

»  Full  references  to  these  materials  and  to  recent  publications  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  an  article  by  M.  L.  Le villain  on  La  Succession  (TAustmsie  au  VII^ 
SUckf  in  the  Revue  historique,  cxii  (1913),  62-93. 

*  Perhaps  the  one  exception  is  his  denunciation  of  Queen  Balthildis  in  ch.  6. 
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Ireland  and  send  him  to  be  their  king.  This  Wilfrid  did  :  he 
fetched  him  back,  supplied  him  with  arms,  and  restored  him  to 
his  throne.^  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Franks  should 
have  appHed  to  the  Northumbrian  bishop,  and  it  would  seem 
more  natural  that  they  should  have  entrusted  the  mariners  from 
whom  they  had  the  news  with  a  message  inviting  him  to  return 
to  Gaul.  Possibly  the  suggestion  came  from  one  of  the  bishops 
who  assisted  at  Wilfrid's  consecration  at  Compiegne  more  than 
eleven  years  before,  and  Dagobert  passing  through  England 
between  April  and  July  676,  may  well  have  had  a  friendly 
reception  from  him,  and  this  would  explain  the  favour  which  he 
showed  him  when  he  was  on  the  Continent  in  677  and  678. 

Eddi,  however,  thinks  his  share  in  Dagobert's  restoration  so 
important  that  the  king's  enemies,  headed  by  Ebroin,  the  mayor 
of  the  palace,  had  the  coast  watched  in  order  to  capture  him 
when  he  went  abroad,  and  by  a  mistake  in  the  name — errore 
bono  unius  syllabae — imprisoned  Winfrid,  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Lichfield. 2  This  looks  like  a  good  story  which  easily  passed 
current.  According  to  Bede,^  Winfrid,  who  was  deprived 
probably  several  years  earlier,  retired  to  his  monastery  and 
died  there.  But  Eddi  tells  us  that  Wilfrid  avoided  danger  by 
making  for  the  east — Bede  says  it  was  the  wind  that  took 
him — and  landed  in  the  Netherlands.*  When  he  was  there 
Ebroin  sought  to  induce  the  Frisian  chief,  in  whose  land  he  was 
staying,  to  hand  the  bishop  over  to  him  alive  or  dead.^  Then 
again,  when  Wilfrid  travelled  homewards  from  Rome  in  680, 
after  Dagobert's  death,  he  was  met  by  an  immense  army,  whose 
commander  threatened  to  enslave  or  kill  him,  or  at  least  to  bring 
him  to  Ebroin  for  judgement,  because  he  had  fetched  the  king 
back  from  exile. ^  But  Ebroin  was  no  longer  living.  Wilfrid 
was  present  at  a  council  in  Rome  on  27  March  680,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  England  at  once."^  Ebroin,  however,  was  murdered 
some  time  before  15  May,  for  a  charter  quoted  in  the  Vita  Condedi 
anachoretae  Belcinnacensis  ^  bears  date  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Theodoric  III,^  and  is  subscribed  by  Waratto,  who  was  Ebroin's 
successor  as  mayor.^^  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  that  Wilfrid 
should  have  reached  Gaul  during  Ebroin's  lifetime.     But,  apart 

1  Eddi,  28.  2  ch.  25.  »  jj^  e,  iv.  6. 

*  Eddi,  26.  6  ch.  27. 

«  ch.  33.  '        '  ch.  34. 

8  ch.  8,  Scriptores  Eerum  Merovingicarum,  v  (1910),  649. 

8  The  view  maintained  by  Julien  Ha  vet  and  formerly  by  Krusch  that  Theodoric' s 
years  are  reckoned  not  from  673  but  from  675  was  silently  abandoned  by  Krusch 
himself  in  the  Neues  Archiv,  xvi  (1891),  579,  n.  It  was  demolished  by  Vacandard 
in  the  Revibe  des  Questions  Historiques,  lix  (1896),  491-506. 

"  The  only  reason  which  has  led  Krusch  and  Levison  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
the  charter  in  the  Vita  Condedi  is  derived  from  the  unsupported  statement  by  Eddi  : 
see  Scriptores  Berum  Merovingicarum,  v.  320,  n.,  and  649,  n.  5. 
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from  this,  the  whole  account  of  Wilfrid's  relations  to  the  rulers 
of  |Frankland  is  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  lead  one  to  distrust 
Eddi's  fidelity.  The  foundation  of  his  story  is  true,  but  the 
superstructure  is  fiction. 

As  a  second  test  of  Eddi's  trustworthiness  I  take  his  account 
of  Wilfrid's  life  in  Sussex  in  the  years  following  his  return  from 
Kome  in  680.  For  this  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  particularly 
full  narrative  in  Bede,^  which  deserves  the  more  confidence 
because  for  part  of  it  he  expressly  vouches  the  authority  of  Acca, 
the  future  bishop  of  Hexham,  who  was  Wilfrid's  companion  at  the 
time,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the  whole  to 
represent  substantially  what  Acca  told  him.  From  this  I  take 
only  the  points  which  challenge  comparison  with  the  facts  as 
recorded  by  Eddi.  According  to  Bede,  when  Wilfrid  arrived  in 
Sussex,  its  king  Ethelwalch  had  been  lately  baptized  in  Mercia, 
and  his  queen  was  a  Christian  from  the  land  of  the  Hwiccas  ;  we 
may  presume  that,  as  in  other  cases  at  this  time,  his  baptism  was 
connected  with  his  marriage.  There  was  also  a  Scottish  monas- 
tery at  Bosham,  a  few  miles  west  of  Chichester.  But  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  still  heathen,  and  Wilfrid  spent  five  years  in 
preaching  and  baptizing.  Ethelwalch  granted  him  land  at  Selsey 
where  he  founded  a  monastery.  Eddi,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
Wilfrid  convert  not  only  the  people  but  also  both  the  king  and 
queen  :  he  is  not  contented  with  Ethelwalch's  grant  to  him  of 
Selsey,  but  makes  him  give  his  own  vill  as  a  bishop's  see.^ 

A  more  serious  difference  arises  in  what  we  are  told  about 
Caedwalla,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  Wessex.  Bede  says  that 
this  iuvenis  strenuissimus  had  been  banished  from  his  country,  and 
went  with  an  army  into  Sussex  where  he  killed  Ethelwalch,  but 
was  soon  driven  out.  If  we  believe  Eddi,  Caedwalla,  when  living 
as  an  exile  in  some  wild  district,  apparently  in  Sussex,  desired 
the  friendship  of  Wilfrid,  and  promised  to  be  obedient  to  him  as 
a  son.  So  Wilfrid  became  devoted  to  him.^  Eddi  omits  to 
mention  that  Caedwalla  slew  his  patron  and  ravaged  the  country. 
When  Caedwalla  became  king  of  Wessex,  he  continues, 

lie  humbly  called  Wilfrid,  his  honoured  father  and  dearest  above  all  men, 
to  come  to  him.  And  when  our  holy  father  came,  King  Caedwalla  soon 
established  him  as  his  high  counsellor  in  all  his  kingdom,  as  the  king  of 
Egypt  appointed  Joseph.  Then  indeed  King  Caedwalla  in  his  triumph 
granted  our  holy  bishop  innumerable  tracts  of  land  and  presents  of  gifts 
and  honoured  him  gloriously.* 

Now  it  is  true,  as  Bede  informs  us,^  that  Caedwalla  made 
Wilfrid  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  he  notes  that 

»  H.  E,  iv.  13-16.  2  ch.  41.  3  ch.  42. 

*  I  abbreviate  the  text  slightly.  s  jj  ^  jy  ^q 
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the  king  was  still  unbaptized.^  This  is  very  different  from  the 
intimate  association  which  Eddi  describes.  We  may  blame 
Wilfrid,  if  we  like,  for  accepting  gifts  from  the  murderer  of  his 
first  protector  ;  but  we  need  not  charge  him  with  close  friendship 
with  him.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
Wilfrid  was  given  any  position  in  Wessex  except  in  the  newly 
conquered  Isle  of  Wight.  Thus  Eddi's  desire  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  saint  leads  him  to  make  Ethelwalch  a  heathen  in 
order  that  he  may  convert  him,  and  Caedwalla  a  Christian  in 
order  that  he  may  be  closely  attached  to  him,  and  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  patrons  was  murdered  by  the  other.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  Eddi  was  ignorant  of  the  truth,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  not  have  known  just  those  facts  which  were  fatal 
to  his  story. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  questions  relating  to  Wilfrid's  bishopric. 

1.  The  first  important  difference  between  our  authorities 
relates  to  the  appointment  to  the  Northumbrian  diocese  when 
Colman  withdrew  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664  and  retired  to 
Ireland.  It  should  be  observed  that  Bede  almost  always  speaks 
of  a  bishop  by  his  territorial  style  ;  he  is  bishop  of  a  kingdom  or 
under-kingdom  :  or  more  exactly  his  title  is  gentilic  ;  he  is 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  or  the  Middle  English  or  the 
Gewissas  or  the  like.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  the  most  ancient 
bishoprics,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London,  and  York,  that  he 
designates  a  bishop  by  his  '  see  '  or  place  of  residence.  Elsewhere 
he  may  mention  the  see  as  an  historical  description,  but  we 
shall  not  find  him  speaking  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  of 
Lichfield,  or  of  Worcester.  If  we  read  that  a  bishop  was  granted 
a  monastery,  this  often  means  that  the  monastery  became  his 
see.  When  there  were  more  than  one  bishop  in  a  kingdom,  they 
might  be  removed  from  one  diocese  to  another  within  its  limits. 
Thus,  when  Lindsey  was  conquered  from  Northumbria  by 
Mercia,  Egfrid  translated  its  bishop  Eadhed  to  Ripon  ;  and  when 
Cuthbert  was  chosen  bishop  of  Hexham,  the  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne  proposed  to  him  to  exchange  sees,  and  this  was  done.^ 
If  a  bishop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  he  continued  to  rank  as 
a  bishop  in  the  kingdom  to  which  he  belonged  ;  for  when  Chad 
was  removed  from  York,  Oswy's  permission  was  asked  before 
he  was  appointed  bishop  for  the  Mercians.^  Wilfrid  for  a  course 
of  years  held  the  bishopric  of  the  Middle  English  {episcopatum 
gerebat),^  but  the  see  vanished  when  he  returned  to  Northumbria  ; 
Bede  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in  731,^ 

1  He  was,  indeed,  not  baptized  until  he  had  abdicated  and  gone  to  Rome  in  688-9 
H.  E.  iv.  7. 

2  H.  E.  iv.  28.  3  ii)id,  iv.  3.  "  Ibid,  iv.  23.  ^  Ibid.  v.  23. 
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and  it  does  not  reappear  until  737.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in 
this  list  he  does  mention  Selsey,  though  for  some  years  past 
the  see  had  had  no  occupant.^  It  has  sometimes  been  attempted 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  statements  that  a  man  was 
bishop  of  a  particular  diocese  and  that  he  administered  a  bishopric 
during  a  vacancy.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  can  be  made  out. 
It  is  true  that  Bede  says  ^  that  Wilfrid  kept  {servabat)  the 
bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  until  a  successor  could  be  appointed 
in  the  place  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  but  he  speaks  of  Wilfrid  as 
administrante  episcopatum  Eboracensis  ecdesiae  nee  non  et  omnium 
Nordanhymbrorum  ^  at  the  only  time  when  beyond  all  dispute  he 
was  bishop  of  the  undivided  diocese. 

The  missionaries  of  Northumbria,  coming  from  Scotland, 
settled  themselves  for  security  on  an  island  off  the  extreme  north 
coast,  at  Lindisfarne.  This  was  the  '  see '  of  Aidan,  and  in  it 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colman.  It  was  the  diocese  from  which 
Colman  retired  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  and  to  which  Tuda  was 
then  appointed.  Tuda  died  almost  immediately,  but  he  had  no 
direct  successor  in  the  entire  diocese.  Oswy's  son  Alchfrid  held 
a  provincia,  or  under-kingdom,  in  what  we  may  roughly  describe 
as  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  there  he  desired  to  have 
a  bishop  of  his 'own,  pro  se  et  suis.  He  therefore  asked  his  father's 
leave  to  appoint  Wilfrid  bishop  of  that  district ;  and  so,  according 
to  the  modern  way  of  speaking,  Wilfrid  was  made  bishop  of 
Ripon  :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  on  his 
return  from  abroad  went  back  to  live  in  his  old  monastery.  But 
the  larger  part  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  for  the  moment 
unprovided  for,  and  Oswy,  following  the  example  of  his  son's 
zeal,*  caused  Chad  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  York.  It  is  clear 
that  in  Bede's  view  the  two  rulers  acted  in  agreement  :  the  part 
of  Northumbria  which  was  not  assigned  to  Wilfrid  was  entrusted 
to  Chad,  but  his  see  was  removed  from  the  Scottish  influences 
of  Lindisfarne  and  placed  in  the  city  which  had  long  before  been 
designated  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Thus  the  Roman  victory  at 
Whitby  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  erection  of 
a  definite  see  at  the  place  chosen  by  the  Pope. 

Wilfrid  at  the  time  was  still  abroad  ;  he  had  gone  to  Com- 
piegne  to  be  consecrated,  and  he  was  always  leisurely  in  his 
movements  :  but  the  supposition  that  Oswy  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  oust  him  from  the  bishopric  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  receives  no  support  from  Bede's  narrative. 
In  his  Annals  he  notes  concisely,  Ceaddu  ac  Vilfrid  Nordanhym- 
brorum ordinantur  episcopi.^    When  Wilfrid  returned  he  went 

I  H.  E.  V.  19.  2  ihy],  iv.  29. 

8  Ibid  iv.  3.  *  Imitatus  industriam,  fiUi  :   H.  E.  iii.  28. 

•  H.  E.  V.  24. 
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quietly  to  his  see  at  Ripon  and  continued  to  dwell  there  ^  until 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  a  larger  sphere.  This  happened 
when  Archbishop  Theodore  in  669  visited  the  north  and  took 
objection  to  Chad's  orders. ^  Chad  ceased  to  be  bishop  of  York 
and  Wilfrid  occupied  his  place,^  thus  becoming  for  the  first  time 
— as  Aidan  and  Colman  and  Tuda  had  been — bishop  of  all 
Northumbria. 

This  story  is  too  simple  to  please  Eddi :  it  does  not  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  grandeur  of  Wilfrid  or  the  persecution  which 
he  endured.  Hence  on  the  retirement  of  Colman  he  makes 
Wilfrid  immediately  acclaimed  as  his  successor.^  He  may  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  short  pontificate  of  Tuda.  But  he  has  to 
reconcile  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  Wilfrid  with  the  fact 
that  Chad  was  made  bishop  of  York.  Consequently  he  says  that 
during  Wilfrid's  absence  abroad  Chad  was  set  up  in  his  place, 
male  suadente  invidia,  by  his  enemies.^  But  he  gives  no  indication 
that  Wilfrid  considered  himself  ill-treated  or  that  he  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  York.  Theodore,  he  says,^  deposed  Chad 
not  on  account  of  his  Scottish  orders  but  because  he  was  an 
intruder.  Now  Bede  wrote  with  Eddi's  book  before  him  :  he 
supplements  it  from  his  own  information  and  he  corrects  it  where 
it  is  wrong. 

2.  We  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  partition  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  diocese.  In  672  "^  Archbishop  Theodore  proposed 
at  the  synod  of  Hertford  that  the  number  of  bishops  should  be 
increased,  but  this  was  not  accepted,  and  the  matter  was  for 
the  time  passed  over.^  The  plan  remained  however  a  leading 
feature  of  the  archbishop's  poHcy,  and  in  677  he  took  steps  to 
carry  it  into  effect  in  Northumbria.  The  opportunity  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  between  Wilfrid  and  King  Egfrid,  in  consequence  of 
which  Wilfrid  '  was  expelled  from  the  seat  of  his  bishopric  and 
two  bishops  substituted  in  his  place  ;  namely,  Bosa  who  should 
govern  the  province  of  the  Deirans  and  Eata  that  of  the  Berni- 
cians,  the  one  having  his  episcopal  chair  in  the  city  of  York,  the 
other  in  the  church  of  Hexham  or  of  Lindisfarne  '.  In  addition 
to  these,  Eadhed  was  made  bishop  in  Lindsey  which  Egfrid  had 
lately  conquered  from  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  All  the  three  were 
consecrated  at  York  by  Archbishop  Theodore.^ 

The  account  given  by  Eddi  ^^  does  not  differ  in  substance 

*  Eddi,  14,  says  for  three  years  :    Bede  apparently  by  inadvertence  takes  these 
three  years  to  limit  Chad's  tenure  of  the  see  of  York,  H.  E.  v.  19. 

2  H.  E.  iv.  2. 

3  Ihid.  iv.  3.    In  October  679  Wilfrid  speaks  of  having  held  the  see  for  ten  years 
and  more  :   Eddi  30. 

*  ch.  11.  6  ch.  14.  «  ch.  15. 
'  See  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  xx.  27  and  note  3. 

«  H.  E.  iv.  5.  »  Ihid.  iv.  12.  ^^  ch.  24. 
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from  that  of  Bede,  but  he  gives  it  a  different  colouring.  The 
dispute  between  Wilfrid  and  Egfrid,  he  says,  arose  from  the  envy 
of  Queen  lurminburg,  who  was  jealous  of  his  magnificence  and 
wealth.  Eddi  does  not  here  mention,  what  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  later  writers,  that  Egfrid  had  another  wife  living, ^ 
so  that  Wilfrid  had  good  cause  for  displeasure.  Eddi  says  that 
Egfrid  and  his  queen  bribed  Archbishop  Theodore  to  take  their 
part ;  he  went  to  the  north  and,  in  Wilfrid's  absence,  set  up 
three  bishops,  imported  from  without  (aliunde  inventos)  and  not 
belonging  to  his  diocese,  in  the  places  of  his  bishopric.  This 
statement  is  untrue,  for  all  the  three  were  Northumbrians  ;  and 
Eddi  cannot  be  acquitted  of  falsehood,  because  one  of  them, 
Eata,  had  been  abbot  of  his  own  monastery  of  Ripon.  When 
Wilfrid  learned  what  had  been  done,  he  approached  the  king 
and  the  archbishop,  and  asked  what  offence  he  had  committed. 
They  replied  that  they  charged  him  with  no  crime,  but  would  not 
alter  their  decision. 

Before  passing  on  to  Wilfrid's  appeal  to  Rome  against  his 
deprivation,  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  he  was  in  fact 
deposed  from  his  bishopric,  or  whether  he  was  removed  from 
York  and  limited  to  the  smaller  diocese  which  he  had  at  first 
held,  at  Ripon.  This  is  much  how  William  of  Malmesbury 
understood  the  matter.  He  follows  Eddi  closely  until  he  comes 
to  explain  Theodore's  action.  Then  he  says, 

Praetendebat  tamen  causam  iustitiae,  ut  inde  tres  alerentur  episcopi, 
unde  unus  tumebat :  sufficere  tantos  sumptus  tantaeque  diocesis  circuitum 
quattuor  episcopis.^ 

Such  a  proceeding  would  suit  well  with  the  archbishop's 
scheme  of  breaking  up  dioceses,  and  the  interpretation  is  not 
absolutely  excluded  by  the  words  of  Eddi  and  Bede — for  Wilfrid 
would  have  been  deprived  of  his  see  of  York  even  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  keep  one  at  Ripon  ; — but  it  must  be  said  that  they 
give  no  hint  that  Wilfrid  retained  anything  and  certainly  leave 
the  impression  that  he  was  expelled  from  Northumbria.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bright  not  only  follows  the  explanation  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  but  supposes  that  the  plan  of  estabhshing  four 
bishoprics,  of  which  Wilfrid  was  to  have  one,  namely  York,  was 
altered  into  a  resolution  to  supersede  him  altogether  in  conse- 
quence of  his  announcement  that  he  would  appeal  to  Rome.^ 
But  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  such  change  either  in  Eddi's 
narrative  or  in  Wilfrid's  own  petition  which  he  presented  at  Rome. 
Still,  from  several  indications  which  appear  later  on,  I  am  led  to 

Will.  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Pontificum,  p.  219. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
*  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church  History,  pp.  322,  413  f.,  3rd  ed.,  1897. 
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believe  that  Malmesbury's  account  of  what  Archbishop  Theodore 
proposed  to  do  is  substantially  true  ;  only  I  hold  that  the  see 
which  Wilfrid  was  to  retain  was  not  York  but  Ripon.  This  would 
agree  with  what  Eddi  relates  about  Egfrid's  offer  to  Wilfrid,  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  to  give  him  episcopatum  ex  parte  quern 
prius  possidehat  if  he  would  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  decree 
he  brought  back  with  him.^  This  arrangement  would  at  the 
same  time  have  carried  out  the  archbishop's  policy  and  would 
have  so  far  satisfied  the  king  that  it  would  remove  Wilfrid  from 
his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

3.  Wilfrid's  first  appeal  is  related  in  full  by  Eddi,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  the  journey  and  who  gives  us  a  large  part  of 
the  Acts  of  the  synod  which  inquired  into  the  case.  Unfor- 
tunately he  omits  some  portions  which  appeared  to  him  un- 
necessary or  perhaps  inconvenient.  The  decree  prescribes  that 
Wilfrid  episcopatum  quern  nuper  habuerat  recipiat,  salva  diffinitione 
superius  ordinata — but  Eddi  has  left  out  the  clause  containing 
the  qualifying  terms  of  the  bishop's  restoration  ; — et  quos  cum 
consensu  concilii  ibidem  congregandi  elegerit  sibi  adiutores  episcopos, 
cum  quibus  debeat  pacifice  conversari,  secundum  regulam  superius 
constitutam — again  the  defining  provision  has  been  omitted — 
a  serenissimo  archiepiscopo  promoti  ordinentur  episcopi,  expulsis 
proculdubio  eis  qui  in  eius  absentia  in  episcopatum  innormiter 
missi  sunt?'  Thus  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  limitations 
which  the  synod  imposed  on  Wilfrid's  restoration  and  on  his 
subsequent  procedure.  But  it  seems  to  have  acted  with  the 
moderation  and  common  sense  which  Roman  councils  had  learned 
from  long  experience.  It  accepted  Archbishop  Theodore's  plan 
of  increasing  the  number  of  Northumbrian  bishops,  but  conciliated 
Wilfrid  by  providing  that  the  particular  people  whom  he  had 
appointed  should  be  removed.  Wilfrid  was  to  regain  his  see  and 
to  nominate  the  new  bishops  ;  but  this  was  to  be  done  subject  to 
the  consent  of  a  Northumbrian  council,  and  the  new  bishops  were 
to  be  consecrated  by  Theodore.  So  much  we  are  told  :  we  do 
not  know  in  what  way  the  omitted  parts  of  the  decree  modified 
the  terms  of  Wilfrid's  restoration  or  the  conditions  under  which 
the  new  bishops  were  to  be  appointed.  Dr.  Levison  ^  has  en- 
deavoured to  extract  them  from  a  document  preserved  in  a  very 
bad  copy  which  has  certainly  suffered  later  manipulation,  and 
it  seems  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  for  the  particulars  of  the  decree.* 
Besides  this  decree  it  appears  from   a  later  reference  in  Eddi  ^ 

1  ch.  36.  a  ch.  32. 

'  Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur  Eechtsgeschichte,  xxxiii  (Kanonistische  Ab 
teilung,  ii)  249-82. 

*  Compare  my  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  xx.  38  S. 
^  ch.  51.    In  ch.  47  a  privilege  for  Ripon  only  is  mentioned. 
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that  Wilfrid  obtained  a  privilege  or  bull  confirming  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  monasteries  of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  These  two 
documents  must  be  carefully  kept  distinct. 

4.  On  Wilfrid's  return  to  England  in  680  Eddi  seems  to  have 
parted  company  with  him,  and  there  is  no  express  indication  of 
any  personal  relations  between  them  during  the  following  tw^enty- 
two  years.  Indeed  for  the  period  from  691  to  702  he  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  relate.  For  all  this  time,  therefore,  Eddi's  Life 
has  not  the  same  claim  to  first-hand  knowledge  as  it  has  for  the 
years  down  to  680.  He  tells  us  such  facts  or  stories  as  he 
heard  at  Ripon,  possibly  long  after  the  dates  at  which  they 
occurred  or  were  reported  to  have  occurred. 

His  description  of  Wilfrid's  reception  at  the  Northumbrian 
court  when  he  arrived  with  the  Papal  decree  is  famous.  The 
bishop  produced  before  the  king  '  the  judgements  of  the  apostolic 
see  with  the  consent  and  subscription  of  the  whole  synod ' 
authenticated  '  with  bulls  and  seals  '.^  This  statement  needs 
examination.  The  use  of  the  plural  should  indicate  that  Wilfrid 
brought  with  him  the  constitutumoi  the  synod  as  well  as  the  Pope's 
rescript  embodying  the  decree.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  he  was  supplied  with  both  documents.  Secondly,  if  he  had  the 
synodal  Act,  it  would  bear  no  seals  of  the  prelates,  for  it  was  not 
then  the  practice  at  Rome  to  authenticate  subscriptions  by  means 
of  seals.  Possibly  Eddi  had  seen  documents  written  in  Gaul 
which  bore  bishops'  seals.  Thirdly,  in  any  case  the  original  would 
be  preserved  at  Rome  and  only  a  copy  sent  out.^  But  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  Wilfrid  was  furnished  with  a  single  authoritative 
document,  namely  the  Pope's  rescript ;  and  this  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  only  bear  one  bulla.  The  plural  may  mean  that 
Wilfrid  also  produced  the  privilege  for  Hexham  and  Ripon,  but 
his  claim  to  these  properties  was  not  at  the  time  contested.  In 
any  case  the  mention  of  the  seals  as  well  as  the  bullae  raises  grave 
suspicion  as  to  the  veracity  of  Eddi's  story.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  council  was  then  held  and  the  documents  read  ;  whereupon 
some  contumaciously  rejected  them  and  some  even  declared  that 
the  judgement  was  obtained  by  bribery.  It  was  decided  by  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  with  the  agreement  of  the  bishops  who 
occupied  Wilfrid's  see,  to  place  him  in  confinement  for  nine 
months.  This  time  of  durance  is  illuminated  in  Eddi's  narrative 
by  several  hagiological  features,  which  probably  formed  the  basis 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  story  was  built  up.  When  at  last  Wilfrid 
was  set  free,  he  sought  refuge  with  a  nephew  of  the  king  of  Mercia 
and  then  with  the  king  of  Wessex  ;    but  the  persecution  of  his 

1  ch.  34. 

2  This  was  done  after  the  Roman  synod  of  745.  See  the  letter  of  Pope  Zachary 
printed  in  S.  Bonifacii  Epistolae,  li  {Monumenta  Moguntina,  p.  151). 
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enemies  drove  him  from  both,  and  he  found  his  way  to  the  remote 
country  of  the  South  Saxons,  where  he  stayed  for  a  long  time.^ 
Now  there  is  not  room  for  all  these  doings,  least  of  all  for  the  nine 
months'  captivity  ;  for  Bede  says  precisely  that  Wilfrid  stayed 
in  Sussex  for  five  years,  hoc  est  usque  ad  mortem  Ecgfridi,^  and 
Egfrid  died  on  20  May  685.^  It  is  only  from  incidental  references 
made  by  Eddi  later  on  in  his  book  *  that  we  gather  that  during 
this  period  Wilfrid  again  invoked  the  support  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  that  a  rescript  was  sent  in  his  favour  by  Benedict  II  in  683 
or  684.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  enabled  to  go  back  to  the 
North. 

Archbishop  Theodore,  Eddi  relates,^  feeling  his  death  approach- 
ing, invited  Wilfrid  to  meet  him  and  confessed  his  regret  for  what 
he  had  done  to  him.  He  adjured  him  to  consent  that  he  should 
appoint  him  as  his  successor  in  the  archbishopric.  This  proposal 
Wilfrid  modestly  deferred  for  the  consideration  of  a  larger  council. 
For  the  moment  he  asked  only  that  Theodore  would  write 
letters  to  his  friends  to  notify  their  reconciUation,  so  that  they 
might  acknowledge  that  they  had  despoiled  him  wrongfully,  and 
might  restore  to  him  '  some  part  of  his  substance '.  Theodore 
accordingly  wrote  letters  to  King  Aldfrith  of  Northumbria,  to  his 
sister  Alfleda,  abbess  of  Whitby,  and  to  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia. 
The  letters  were  no  doubt  written  a  pari,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is, 
their  text  was  the  same  and  only  the  addresses  differed.  Eddi 
gives  that  to  Ethelred.  It  is  a  simple  letter  of  recommendation, 
stating  that  the  archbishop  has  made  peace  with  Wilfrid  and 
desiring  that  Ethelred  will  do  the  like.  Thus,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  Wilfrid  to  claim  his  right  to  complete 
reinstatement,  all  he  did  was  to  ask  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
go  home  and  to  recover  some  part  of  his  .property.  It  is  a  strange 
and  (on  Eddi's  showing)  an  inexplicable  anticlimax. 

Eddi  concludes  the  narrative  by  saying  that  Ethelred  obeying 
the  authority  of  Popes  Agatho  and  Benedict  and  Sergius — the 
last  of  whom  was  not  yet  pope — received  Wilfrid  with  favour 
and  bestowed  upon  him  many  monasteries  and  estates.  In  the 
next  chapter  he  relates  how  Wilfrid  went  back  to  Northumbria. 
King  Aldfrid,  he  says,  invited  him  to  return  and  granted  him 
first  the  monastery  of  Hexham  with  its  lands,  and  then  after 
a  space,  in  accordance  with  the  judgement  of  Pope  Agatho  and 
the  Roman  synod,  restored  to  him  the  see  of  York  and  the 
monastery  of  Ripon  with  its  revenues.  The  intruded  bishops 
were  expelled.^  There  were  Bosa  of  York  and  Eadhed  of  Ripon. 
There  is  no  evidence  other  than  Eddi's  that  either  of  them  was 


1  See  above,  pp.  6  f. 

«  H.  E.  iv.  13. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  26. 

*  ch.  43,  46,  51,  52. 

6  ch.  43. 

«  ch.  44. 
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removed.  In  later  years  Bosa  was  bishop  of  York  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  his  death  after  704  ;  Eddi  alone  speaks  of  his 
position  there  having  been  interrupted.  Moreover,  we  hardly  find 
any  definite  trace  in  anything  that  Eddi  says  in  the  sequel  that 
Wilfrid  ever  recovered  York.  The  place  is  not  named  again  until 
he  was  for  the  last  time  in  Rome  in  704,  and  then  it  is  mentioned 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  regaining 
the  see.^ 

For  the  eleven  chapters  which  Eddi  devotes  to  the  time  be- 
tween 680  and  686  Bede  offers  hardly  as  many  lines,  except  when 
he  describes  Wilfrid's  life  in  Sussex,  about  which,  as  we  have  seen,^ 
he  had  particularly  full  information.  He  says  that  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  King  Egfrid  he  could  not  be  received  in  his  country 
or  diocese,  and  therefore  turned  aside  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  South  Saxons,  among  whom  he  stayed  for  five  years  until 
Egfrid's  death.3  Egfrid  died  in  May  685,  and  a  year  later,  in  the 
summer  of  686,  Wilfrid  was  invited  back  by  his  successor  King 
Aldfrid,  and  recovered  his  see  and  bishopric,  sedem  suam  et  epi- 
scopatum  recepit.^  To  what  diocese  then  did  he  return  ?  Not 
certainly  to  that  of  the  entire  Northumbrian  kingdom,  of  which 
he  had  had  charge  before  677,  for  St.  Cuthbert  had  been  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  since  March  685,  and  held  the  see  for  all  but  two 
years.  According  to  Eddi  Wilfrid  was  given  Hexham,  which  is 
not  impossible,  for  its  bishop  Eata  died  at  the  beginning  of 
Aldfrid' s  reign.  Bede,  however,  says  that  he  was  succeeded  by 
John,^  known  as  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  was  consecrated  on 
25  August  687  ;  ^  and  this  was  the  tradition  at  Lindisfarne.' 
Meanwhile,  when  Cuthbert  died  on  20  March  687,  Wilfrid  occupied 
the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  until  a  new  bishop  should  be  appointed 
in  his  place, ^  and  Eadbert  was  ordained  a  year  later.  So  far 
then  Wilfrid  seems  to  have  been  employed  merely  to  administer 
a  diocese,  or  perhaps  two  dioceses,  during  a  vacancy.  But  Bede 
says  he  regained  his  see  and  bishopric.  What  was  this  see  ? 
I  submit,  it  can  only  have  been  Ripon.  Whether  Eadhed  was 
removed  or  resigned  may  be  left  doubtful ;  it  is  just  as  likely 

ch.  51.  a  Above,  p.  6.  »  ^_  e.  iv.  13. 

*  Ibid.  V.  19.  It  may  be  observed  that  Florence  of  Worcester  completes  Bede's 
tatement  about  Wilfrid's  restoration  by  adding  the  name  of  Hexham  {Chronicon, 
a.  686,  in  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  p.  537).  But  the  context  shows  that  he 
has  misplaced  a  notice  which  belongs  to  705,  for  he  next  speaks  of  John  as  succeeding 
Bosa  at  York  on  his  death — an  appointment  which  left  Hexham  open  for  Wilfrid 
{H.  E.  V.  3).  In  consequence  of  this  error  Florence  calls  Wilfrid  bishop  of  Hexham 
under  the  years  687  and  691  ;  and  some  of  the  lists  of  bishops  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  Chronicle  (p.  625,  n.  10)  even  make  him  consecrated  bishop  of  Hexham,  that  is, 
in  664. 

s  Ihid.  v.  2.  6  See  Bright,  p.  397,  n.  3. 

'  Annates  Lindisfarnenses,  in  Pertz's  Monumenta,  xix.  504. 

8  H.  E.  iv.  29. 
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that  he  died — he  was  a  priest  so  long  before  as  664 — and  thus 
provided  a  convenient  means  of  replacing  Wilfrid  in  the  monastery 
where  he  had  first  lived  as  bishop. 

This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the 
lands  which  Wilfrid  possessed.  We  have  seen  that  Eddi  makes 
him  petition  Archbishop  Theodore  for  restoration  to  some  part 
of  his  property.  Now  Eddi  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  innumerable 
monasteries  and  lands  which  he  was  given  in  Northumbria  and 
Mercia,  but  the  only  properties  of  which  the  names  are  recorded, 
except  Hexham  ,1  are  connected  with  Ripon.  The  earliest  mark 
of  Alchfrid's  favour  to  Wilfrid,  before  he  was  a  bishop,  was  a  grant 
of  two  estates  to  him,  terram  decern  tributariorum  jEt  Stanforda 
et  post  paululum  coenobium  in  Hrypis,  cum  terra  triginta  man- 
sionum}  Bede  repeats  this  statement  in  his  biographical  notice, 
but  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  monasterium  xl  familiarum  in  loco 
qui  dicitur  Inhrypum.^  From  this  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  who 
has  printed  a  remarkable  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  church  of 
York  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  infers 
with  great  cogency  that  '  he  regarded  Stanford  as  merged  in  the 
grant  of  land  at  Ripon  '.^  The  locality  of  Stanford  has  never 
been  settled  except  by  vague  conjecture,  but  Mr.  Stevenson's 
argument  seems  to  fix  it,  though  the  name  has  disappeared,  as 
a  part  of  the  leuga  S.  Wilfridi  surrounding  Ripon,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book  and  there  stated  to  consist  of  forty- 
three  carucates.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  forty  carucates 
were  made  up  by  other  grants,  and  that  Stanford  may  be  sought 
elsewhere.  For,  when  the  church  of  Ripon  was  built  at  the  time  of 
Wilfrid's  greatest  prosperity,  he  received  from  King  Egfrid  and  his 
young  brother  Alf win  a  grant  regionum  iuxta  Rippel  et  in  Gaedyne 
et  in  regione  Dunutinga  et  in  Caetlaevum.^  These  names  have 
been  identified,  but  only  as  a  guess,  with  the  tract  of  country 
running  northward  from  the  Ribble  to  the  borders  of  the  modern 
Cumberland — the  western  portion  of  the  medieval  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond.^  Without  taking  so  ambitious  an  interpretation, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  land  ^t  Stanforde  was  at  Stainforth 
on  the  Ribble  a  short  distance  above  Settle.  But  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  outlying  properties,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  nucleus  was  an  estate  comprising  lands  at  seventeen  villages, 
of  which  the  names  are  recorded  in  the  eleventh-century  survey,' 
and  extending  some  eight  miles  from  north  to  south  and  not 
much  less  from  east  to  west.  Near  the  middle  of  this  lay  Ripon, 
the  seat  of  Wilfrid's  monastery.  Hence,  as  the  church  of  his 
other  possession,  Hexham,  was  occupied  by  Bishop  John,  Ripon 

'    Eddi,  22.  2  ch.  8.  3  H.  E.  iii.  25. 

*  Ante,  xxvii.  19,  n.  149.  «  ^jj^i,  ch.  17. 

^  See  Raine's  notes  to  Eddi,  ch.  17.  '  See  ante,  xxvii.  18  f. 
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was  the  only  place  where  he  could  establish  himself  when  he 
left  Lindisfarne  in  688. 

5.  In  691,  after  there  had  been  alternately  peace  and  dissension 
between  Wilfrid  and  the  king,  Eddi  says,  with  characteristic 
exaggeration,  for  many  years,^  the  bishop  was  at  length  expelled 
from  Northumbria.  He  enumerates  three  causes  of  dispute. 
First,  Wilfrid  complained  that  the  church  of  Ripon  '^  had  been 
deprived  of  its  lands  and  possessions.  About  this  we  know 
nothing.  The  second  ground  was  that  Ripon  had  been  made 
into  a  bishop's  see.  But  it  had  had  a  bishop  long  before  Wilfrid's 
return  to  the  north  in  686.  Eadhed  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  see  in  Lindsey  when  that  province  was  lost  to  Northumbria, 
as  a  consequence  no  doubt  of  the  battle  of  the  Trent  in  678,  and 
had  been  given  Ripon  instead.^  Moreover,  according  to  Eddi's 
own  account,  he  was  removed  from  his  bishopric  by  Aldfrid  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  reinstatement  of  Wilfrid.  Either  then 
Eddi's  statement  that  Eadhed  was  deprived  is  false  ;  or  else, 
if  there  was  no  bishop  at  Ripon,  Wilfrid  had  no  reason  for  com- 
plaint on  this  head.  The  third  ground  for  disagreement  was  that 
the  king  urged  him  to  obey  the  commands  and  decrees  of  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  apparently  the  very  acts  for  which  Eddi  says  * 
he  had  declared  his  repentance,  and  which  on  the  same  showing  he 
may  be  presumed  to  have  taken  steps  to  modify.  It  wiU  not  escape 
notice  that  this  third  count  is  not  given  the  prominent  place  we 
should  have  expected  Eddi  to  give  it  :  it  is  thrown  in  at  the  end, 
after  the  special  injury  of  Ripon.  For  these  reasons,  we  are 
told,  Wilfrid  was  driven  out.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that,  as 
he  could  not  obtain  redress  for  his  grievances,  he  chose  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  sought  the  hospitality  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia 
and  was  made  by  him  bishop  of  the  Middle  English,  it  is 
supposed  at  Leicester.  For  the  following  years  Bede  has 
preserved  a  few  scanty  notices  about  Wilfrid.  He  held  the 
bishopric  of  the  Middle  English  when  he  consecrated  Oftfor 
bishop  of  the  Hwiccians  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Theodore  and  the  ordination  of  Bertwald,^  that  is,  between  691 
and  August  693.  In  the  same  interval,  or  more  precisely  between 
1  July  692  and  August  693,  he  consecrated  Suidbert  bishop  for 
Frisia.^  About  695,  he  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the 
translation  of  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely,'^  but  this  may  have  been 

1  ch.  45. 

*  Eddi  says,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  might  mean  York  equally  with  Ripon 
and  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  219,  take  it  to  mean  York,  but  the  following 
sentence  in  which  it  is  said  that  monasterium  supradictum  had  been  changed  into 
a  bishop's  see  proves  that  it  refers  to  Ripon. 

^  Florence  of  Worcester  says  in  681. 

*  ch.  43.  »  H.  E.  iv.  23. 
«  Ihid.  V.  11.  '  Ibid.  iv.  19. 
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ten  years  later.^  In  March  692  or  693  he  subscribed  a  charter 
relative  to  lands  in  Essex  in  company  with  Bishops  Erkenwald 
of  London  and  Heddi  of  Winchester. ^ 

But  there  are  indications  that  during  these  years  he  again 
brought  his  case  before  the  Roman  court.  Eddi  several  times  speaks 
of  a  bull  in  his  favour  having  been  granted  by  Sergius  I,  who  was 
pope  from  the  end  of  687  until  September  701.  Now  we  possess 
a  letter  addressed  by  Sergius  to  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wearmouth, 
thanking  him  for  a  letter  which  he  had  received  by  a  messenger 
from  him.  In  this,  while  speaking  of  his  petitions  in  favourable 
terms  he  adds  that,  quia  exortis  quibusdam  ecclesiasticarum 
causarum  capitulis  non  sine  examinatione  longius  innotescendis^ 
opus  nobis  sunt  ad  conferendum  artium  literatura  imbuti,  he  desires 
Ceolfrid  to  send  a  certian  monk,  N.,  oi  his  house  to  Rome  to  assist 
in  the  discussion. ^  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  quotes  the 
substance  of  the  letter,  supplies  the  name  of  the  monk,  Bedam 
presbyterum.  This  may  be  a  guess  or  a  later  tradition,  but  it  is 
not  impossible.  It  is  true  that  Bede  finished  his  Church  History 
in  731,*  and  is  commonly  understood  to  place  its  completion 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Hence,  as  he  was  ordained  priest  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  his  jbirth  is  placed  in  672-3  and  his  ordination  in 
701-2.    But  what  Bede  in  fact  says  is  as  follows  : 

Ex  quo  tempore  accepti  presbyteratus  usque  ad  annum  aetatis  meae 
LViiii  haec  in  scripturam  sanctam  ...  ex  opusculis  venerabilium  patrum 
breviter  adnotare  .  .  .  curavi.^ 

Haec  refers  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate.  He  then  completes  his  catalogue  by  adding 
the  rest  of  his  writings,  but  this  list  stands  apart  from  the  chrono- 
logical computation  which  he  has  just  given.  Now  all  the  Com- 
mentaries were  written  earlier  than  the  Church  History,  and  thus 
the  sentence  quoted  furnishes  no  evidence  as  to  his  age  when  he 
composed  that  work.  We  cannot  therefore  infer  from  it  the  date 
at  which  he  was  ordained.  It  may  perfectly  well  have  been  before 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  Malmesbury's  statement 
need  not  be  rejected  on  chronological  grounds.  Bede,  however,  it 
is  known,  never  went  to  Rome,  and  his  omission  to  carry  out  the 
pope's  wish — ^if  he  was  really  named — has  been  explained  as  due 
to  the  death  of  Sergius  in  September  701  ;  ^  but  the  business  on 
which  the  Wearmouth  monk  was  to  be  consulted,  if ,  as  is  presumed, 
it  related  to  the  case  of  Wilfrid,  had  been  dealt  with  before  this. 

*  According  to  the  saint's  epitaph  she  was  queen  for  twelve  years,  i.  e.,  until  682. 
She  lived  eight  years  as  a  nun,  and  her  body  was  translated  after  sixteen  years.  This 
fieems  to  take  us  to  706. 

*  British  Museum  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters,  i.  2. 

»  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  248  f.  *  H.  E.  v.  23.  »  H.  E.  v.  24. 

*  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  250,  n. 
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For  the  probable  date  of  the  English  monk's  visit  to  Rome  is 
supplied  by  a  notice  in  Bede's  book  de  Temporum  RatiOne}  He  tells 
us  that  certain  monks  of  his  house  were  in  Rome  at  Christmas  701, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  that  is  Christmas  700,  as  we  should 
reckon  it.  They  brought  back  with  them  a  privilege  for  Wear- 
mouth,^  and  also,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  bull  relating  to  Wilfrid, 
the  date  of  which  is  nowhere  mentioned.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  this  second  bull,  I  venture  to  argue,  that  King 
Aldfrid  was  compelled  to  summon  a  council  to  go  into  Wilfrid's 
case  once  more. 

6.  For  the  eleven  years  after  the  dispute  of  691  Eddi  has 
nothing  to  record.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  narrate  that  King 
Aldfrid  held  a  synod  at  Austerfield  in  the  presence  of  Archbishop 
Bertwald  and  almost  all  the  bishops  of  Britain,  at  which  Wilfrid 
was  invited  to  attend.  This  might  have  taken  place  any  time 
after  the  archbishop's  enthronement  on  31  August  693  ;  and 
Eddi  clearly  means  us  to  understand  that  Aldfrid  took  the 
earhest  steps  he  could  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  authority  to  ter- 
minate the  dispute.  He  was  in  fact  so  understood  by  James 
Raine,  the  careful  historian  of  Hexham,  who  says  that  Wilfrid 
went  abroad  in  692  and  seems  to  have  lived  for  thirteen  years 
at  Rome. 3  But  Eddi  lets  out  that  Wilfrid  protested  that  the 
pope's  decree  had  been  set  at  nought  for  twenty- two  years  ;  ^ 
and  as  Wilfrid  returned  to  England,  after  that  decree  was  issued, 
in  680,  this  leads  on  to  the  year  702,  which  suits  well  with  the 
return  of  the  monks  from  Rome.  This  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  notice  that  Wilfrid  had  been  a  bishop  for  nigh  upon  forty 
years, ^  which  gives  an  extreme  date  of  704,  but  is  plainly  a  rough 
statement.  But  the  hiatus  in  Eddi  is  remarkable.  If  it  pointed 
merely  to  his  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
Wilfrid's  life,  it  would  not  be  of  much  significance.  But  what 
is  important  is  that  by  Eddi's  admission  Wilfrid  acquiesced  in 
his  exile  from  Northumbria  for  eleven  years,  and  that  when 
it  was  sought  to  redress  his  wrongs  the  overture  came  not  from 
him  but  from  Aldfrid.  As  a  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  synod  was 
summoned  in  consequence  of  Pope  Sergius's  rescript. 

At  the  synod  the  ordinances  of  Theodore  were  put  forward 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Roman  decree  of  679  on  the  other.® 
In  the  end  it  was  proposed  to  offer  Wilfrid  the  possession  of 
the  monastery  of  Ripon  with  its  belongings,  on  the  conditions 
that  he  should  confine  himself  within  its  walls  and  abstain  from 
the  performance  of  episcopal  functions  ;    indeed,  he  was  called 

»  ch.  47  {al  45]. 

^  Vit.  Ceolfr.  20,  in  Plummer's  edition  of  Bede,  i.  394  ;  Bede,  Hist.  Abhat.  15. 

=»  The  Priory  of  Hexham,  i.  (1864),  xxxi.  *  ch.  46.  »  ch.  47. 

•  ch.  46. 
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upon  to  divest  himself  of  his  orders  (gradum  honoris  abiiceret^). 
This  is  Eddi's  account ;  ^  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
assembled  bishops  proceeded  to  this  extreme  of  violence.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  pope  ordered  Wilfrid's  restoration  to  his 
bishopric,  and  that  the  synod  decided  that  his  see  should  be 
Ripon.  Moreover,  the  statement  is  irreconcilable  with  Eddi's 
own  narrative.  In  691  it  was  Wilfrid  who  was  the  complainant  ; 
there  was  no  charge  against  him.  Then  for  eleven  years  he  lived 
with  repute  as  a  bishop  in  Mercia.  What  business  had  a  Northum- 
brian synod  in  703  to  degrade  him  ?  I  suspect  that  it  was 
not  without  design  that  Eddi  omitted  this  honourable  period  of 
eleven  years  ;  he  wished  us  to  believe  that  Aldfrid  in  691  was 
determined  to  crush  Wilfrid,  and  sought  to  carry  out  his  intention 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Or  are  we  to  infer  from  Bede's 
omission  of  the  whole  transaction  that  the  council  of  Austerfield 
never  took  place,  and  that  we  have  here  another  example  of 
Eddi's  inventions  ?  I  think  rather  that  Bede  knew  the  account 
to  be  in  part  false  and  did  not  know  how  to  correct  it :  he  there- 
fore observed  silence. 

The  decision  of  the  synod  of  Austerfield  led  to  Wilfrid's  second 
appeal  to  Rome.  But  he  first  went  into  Mercia  and  inquired  of 
King  Ethelred  what  action  he  proposed  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  lands  which  he  had  given  him.  Ethelred  promised  to  secure 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  that  is,  as  before,  of  Ripon,  in  its  possession 
of  them  until  the  affair  was  settled  at  Rome.^  Wilfrid  then  set  out 
on  his  long  journey.  In  this  as  on  the  former  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  Eddi,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  what  happened, 
and  again  had  the  advantage  of  being  furnished  with  some  of 
the  documents  which  were  drawn  up.  Wilfrid  must  have  started 
with  unusual  promptitude,  for  we  read  that  he  travelled  the 
whole  way  from  the  French  coast  to  his  destination  on  foot,* 
and  this  would  mean  a  walk  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  after 
crossing  the  Channel ;  and  the  proceedings  were  terminated 
under  Pope  John  VI,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  705.  The 
appeal,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  heard  later  than  704  ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  the  winter  of  703-4.  Moreover,  Eddi  says 
that  Wilfrid's  case  was  on  the  agenda  of  seventy  meetings 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  months. ^  Wilfrid  in  his  petition  ^ 
asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Popes  Agatho,  Benedict, 
and  Sergius,  that  is  no  doubt  of  the  decree  of  679,  which  had 
already  been  confirmed  by  two  popes,  and  begged  that  any 
charges  which  might  be  brought  against  him  should  be  heard. 
He  further  asked  that  the  pope  should  order  Ethelred  of  Mercia 
to  maintain  him  in  the  possession  of  the  monasteries  and  lands 

*  The  text  has  abiecerit.  "  ch.  47.  *  ch.  48. 

«  ch.  50.  6  ch.  53.  «  ch.  51. 
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which  Ethelred  and  Wulfhere  before  him  had  granted  him  ;  and 
should  admonish  Aldfrid  of  Northumbria  to  execute  the  decrees 
of  Pope  Agatho.  If  this  should  appear  too  hard  for  the  king, 
Wilfrid  would  leave  the  decision  about  the  bishopric  of  York  and 
the  monasteries  dependent  upon  it  to  the  Pope's  judgement  : 
only  let  him  be  restored  to  the  monasteries  of  Ripon  and  Hexham 
which  were  granted  to  him  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Agatho.  In  other 
words,  if  he  cannot  get  the  decree  of  679  carried  out,  he  is  ready 
to  fallback  on  the  other  document  relating  to  Ripon  and  Hexham. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  his  petition,  Wilfrid  promises  to  observe 
canonical  respect  to  Archbishop  Bertwald,  but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  carries  out  the  decrees  of  Agatho  and  the  other 
popes ;  so  that  if  Wilfrid  was  granted  only  his  second  alternative, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  obey  his  archbishop. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  for 
according  to  Eddi,^  who  is  followed  by  Bede,  the  decision  was 
arrived  at  for  a  reason  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  case.  It  was 
discovered  that  in  680  Wilfrid  had  subscribed  a  declaration  of 
orthodoxy,  and  the  fact  was  testified  to  by  some  who  had  been 
present  on  the  occasion.  Eddi  professes  to  quote  the  terms  of 
the  subscription,  in  qua  scriptura  inventum  erat,  inter  caetera  : 
Wilfridus  Deo  amabilis  episcopus,  and  so  forth.  He  may  be 
giving  the  words  which  were  read  out  before  the  synod.  But  they 
are  not  the  terms  of  the  subscription.  No  bishop  ever  wrote 
himself  Deo  amabilis  :  he  would  be  humilis  or  indignus,  like  the 
rest  of  the  125  bishops  who  subscribed  the  document ;  ^  and 
it  is  inexphcable  that  Haddan  and  Stubbs  should  accept  the  form 
here  given  and  pointedly  condemn  that  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Sixth  General  Council  as  '  the  invention  of  the  notary  who 
drew  up  the  acts  of  the  council  '.^  The  discovery  of  this  sub- 
scription settled  the  question.  That  Wilfrid  had  professed  his 
orthodoxy  twenty-four  years  before  was  held  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  his  success  in  an  appeal  in  which  his  orthodoxy  was  not  in 
any  way  impugned.  So  at  least  Eddi  says,  and  so  Bede  repeats 
after  him.  The  pope  thereupon  pronounced  Wilfrid  innocent 
of  any  offence,  and  confirmed  his  predecessors'  decrees  in  the 
form  of  a  rescript  addressed  to  Ethelred  and  Aldfrid,  which  Eddi 
sets  out  in  fuU.*  In  this  he  recited  the  course  of  Wilfrid's  former 
appeal,  and  the  fact  that  the  sentence  given  upon  it  by  Agatho 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  popes  after  him.  He  added  that 
Archbishop  Theodore  was  not  known  to  have  opposed  this  sen- 
tence ;  he  had  not  brought  the  matter  up  again,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  accepted  the  decision.    Et  haec  de  praeteritis  memo- 

1  ch.  63. 

*  See  the  text  in  Mansi,  Conciliorum  Collectio  Amplissima,  xi.  292. 

'  Councils^  iii.  141.  *  ch.  54. 
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ravimus  :  the  pope  has  rehearsed  this  by  way  of  record.  Then 
he  turns  to  the  present  dispute.  The  facts  have  been  most  care- 
fully examined,  but  as  the  principal  persons  in  the  suit — clearly 
Archbishop  Bertwald  and  the  Northumbrian  bishops — had  not 
appeared,  the  pope  admonishes  the  archbishop  to  hold  a  synod 
in  company  with  Wilfrid,  to  cause  Bishops  Bosa  and  John  to 
appear,  and  after  hearing  the  parties  to  determine  the  dispute. 
If  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  decision  they  are  to  have  recourse 
again  to  the  apostolic  |see.  The  pope  ends  by  calling  on  the  king 
to  remember  what  Agatho  and  the  others  consona  voce  nobiscum 
have  ordered.  The  letter  is  a  masterly  production,  and  illustrates 
well  the  skill  with  which  the  trained  experience  of  the  papal 
officials  could  deal  with  a  difficult  situation.  The  pope,  it  will  be 
observed,  recites  what  his  predecessors  had  done  in  the  case,  but 
avoids  confirming  in  terms  the  decree  of  679.  That  decree  had 
restored  Wilfrid  to  York  and  left  the  question  of  new  bishoprics 
to  be  settled  in  England.  This  second  part  John  repeats,  but  he 
could  not  decree  Wilfrid's  restoration  to  York  because  since  679 
fresh  charges  had  been  made  against  him,  and  the  pope  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  Rome.  Conse- 
quently he  referred  the  matter  also  to  the  decision  of  a  synod  to 
be  held  in  England. 

7.  Wilfrid  then  returned  homewards  and  sent  messengers  to 
Archbishop  Bertwald  to  apprize  him  of  the  result  of  his  appeal. 
On  his  way  northward  he  visited  Ethelred,  who,  after  he  had 
reigned  thirty-one,  or  according  to  another  reading  thirty,  years, 
had  become  a  monk  at  Bardney.^  The  date  of  his  retirement  is 
given  as  704,  and  as  he  came  to  the  throne  in  674,  this  supports 
the  variant  reading.  In  this  same  year  Wilfrid  must  have  visited 
him.  He  is  next  found  living  at  Ripon.^  He  sent  two  friends 
to  King  Aldfrid  to  prepare  for  an  interview,  but  the  king  refused 
to  alter  the  previous  arrangements.  He  was  in  fact  very  near  his 
end,  for  he  died  on  14  December  704.^  His  successor  Eadwulf 
reigned  but  a  short  time.  After  two  months  he  was  driven  out 
and  Aldfrid' s  son  Osred,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  set  up  in  his  stead. 
A  synod  was  held  in  his  first  year,  between  February  705  and 
February  706,  at  a  place  by  the  river  Nidd.  There  the  archbishop 
proposed  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  pope's  judgement. 
Peace  was  made  between  Wilfrid  and  the  other  bishops,  and  he 
was  restored  to  Ripon  and  Hexham,  duo  optima  coenohia,  quae 
[sunf]  in  Hripis  et  in  Agustaldesie  cum  omnibus  redditibus  suis.^ 
From  the  language  in  which  Eddi  describes  the  settlement  it 
appears  that  Wilfrid  got  at  least  as  much  as  he  expected.  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  proposal  that  he  should  be  given  York.    He  was 

»  Eddi,  57.  2  This  appears  from  Eddi,  59. 

»  See  appendix,  below,  pp.  22  f .  «  Eddi,  60. 
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secured  in  Ripon,  which  apparently  he  had  already.  But  he  did 
not  perhaps  at  once  obtain  Hexham.  The  way  was  opened  by 
the  death  of  Bosa.  John  of  Beverley  was  removed  from  Hexham 
to  York,  and  Hexham  left  free  for  Wilfrid.  The  dates  of  these 
events  are  uncertain,  and  indeed  we  only  know  of  them  from  an 
incidental  notice  of  Bede,  who  relates  an  occurrence  as  happening 
cum  reverentissimus  vir  Vilfrid  post  longum  exilium  in  episco- 
patum  esset  Hagustaldensis  ecclesiae  receptus,  et  idem  loJmnnes, 
defuncto  Bosa  viro  multae  sanctitatis  et  humilitatis,  episcopus  pro  eo 
Eboraci  suhstitutus?-  The  accepted  date  for  the  death  of  Bosa  is 
705.  From  this  time,  until  he  also  died  in  709,Wilfrid  had  no  more 
troubles.  He  possessed  the  two  monasteries  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  privilege  of  679  and  made  no  claim  to  anything  further.  If 
Eddi  tells  us  more  particulars  about  his  doings  at  Ripon  ^  than 
at  Hexham,  this  may  be  because  he  was  a  monk  at  the  former 
place.  But  Ripon,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  was 
still  his  home,  and  when  he  died  at  Oundle  in  the  land  of  the 
Middle  English  it  was  to  Ripon  that  his  body  was  taken  for 
burial.^ 

When  we  have  removed  the  element  of  fiction  in  Eddi,  the  main 
course  of  Wilfrid's  episcopate  seems  to  become  clear.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ripon  in  664,  and  his  diocese  was  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  with  his  see  at  York,  in  669.  From 
669  to  677,  and  for  those  years  only,  he  was  bishop  of  York. 
Nine  years  of  exile  follow,  during  part  of  which  he  was  bishop  of 
Selsey.  Then  not  long  after  686  he  was  once  more  bishop  of 
Ripon.  In  691  he  was  again  driven  away  and  became  bishop  of 
the  Middle  Enghsh,  with  his  see,  according  to  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, at  Leicester.  At  last,  after  about  thirteen  years,  he  was 
restored  not  only  to  Ripon  but  also  to  Hexham. 

Reginald  L.  Poole. 


APPENDIX 

The  Date  of  Wilfrid's  Death 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  year  when  Wilfrid  died,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
fix  the  date  when  King  Aldfrid  of  Northumbria  died.  This  date,  about 
which  a  doubt  has  been  expressed,*  is  clearly  given  by  Bede.  Aldfrid 
succeeded  his  brother  Egfrid,  who  was  killed  on  20  May  685,^  and  died 
anno  regni  sui  xyp  nondum  completo,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
beginning  in  May  704  ;  the  day  is  given  as  14  December  in  the  two  texts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  known  as  those  of  Worcester  (D)  and  Peter- 

>  H.  E.  V.  3.  «  ch.  62,  63.  »  ch.  65. 

*  Plummer,  ii.  305  f.,  329.  »  H.  E.  iv.  26 
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borough  (E),  and  the  year  according  to  Bede's  mode  of  reckoning  is  given 
as  705.  But  Osred  did  not  succeed  immediately  ;  according  to  Eddi  ^ 
two  months  elapsed  before  he  obtained  the  throne.  His  reign  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  February  705.  In  his  fourth  year, 
February  708 — February  709,  Coenred  of  Mercia  abdicated.^  This  is 
stated  to  have  happened  in  709,  that  is,  later  than  September  708.* 
Coenred  became  a  monk  and  proceeded  to  Rome.  '  In  the  same  year  that 
he  left  Britain,'  not  necessarily  in  the  fourth  year  of  Osred,  Wilfrid  died. 
Coenred 's  preparations  would  take  some  time,  and  he  would  not  naturally 
leave  England  until  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  in  709.  It  need  not  therefore 
be  questioned  that  Wilfrid's  death  occurred  some  time  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  presumably  before  the  September  Indiction  of  710  (=709). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  that  after  the  synod  on  the  Nidd,  which 
for  other  reasons  we  incline  to  place  in  the  spring  of  705,  Wilfrid  iiii  annis, 
id  est  usque  ad  diem  dbitus  sui,  vitam  duxit  in  yace^  Again,  Bede  says  that 
he  died  post  XL  et  v^  annos  accepti  episcopatus,  and  as  he  was  consecrated 
almost  certainly  late  in  664  or  early  in  665,  his  forty-fifth  year  began  late  in 
708  or  early  in  709.  This  date  may  be  confirmed  from  the  statement  of 
Eddi  that  when  Wilfrid  lay  sick  at  Meaux  on  his  return  from  Rome,  he  had 
a  vision  of  St.  Michael,  who  promised  to  appear  to  him  again  after  four  years. 
Now  Wilfrid  was  back  in  England  some  time  before  the  death  of  Aldfrid  in 
December  704 ;  his  illness  at  Meaux  may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  previous 
summer.  Four  years  from  that  take  us  to  the  summer  of  708  ;  and  after 
the  archangel's  renewed  visitation  Wilfrid  lived  on  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
that  is,  to  about  the  end  of  709.  The  calculation  is  necessarily  a  rough 
one,  as  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  time  when  Wilfrid  was  at 
Meaux  ;  nor  can  we  presume  that  the  four  years  and  the  year  and  a  half 
indicate  exact  dates. 

As  for  the  day  on  which  Wilfrid  died,  in  view  of  the  two  different 
observances,  it  will  be  best  to  cite  the  opinion  of  a  most  learned  liturgical 
scholar,  the  late  Edmund  Bishop,  who  places  with  confidence  '  the  primitive 
feast  of  St.  Wilfrid  on  24  April ',  .  .  .  but  adds  that '  in  the  event  St.  Wilfrid 
on  24  April  fell  out  of  consideration  in  the  calendars,  except  that  of  York 
.  .  . ;  and  12  October  was  universally  received  as  the  day  of  Saint  Wilfrid's 
depositio.  . . .  The  24th  of  April  in  709  fell  on  a  Wednesday  ;  and  if  St.  Wil- 
frid died  in  the  later  part  of  the  day,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  and 
why  "  the  abbat  "  (as  recorded  by  Wilfrid's  friend  and  biographer  Eddius 
in  the  Life,  c.  61)  regularly  said  mass  for  him  on  Thursdays  '.^  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  both  days  may  be  right :  that  the  depositio  of  the  saint 
was  not  the  day  of  his  death  at  Oundle  but  that  of  his  burial  at  Ripon. 
If  this  was  made  in  a  temporary  tomb  on  12  October,  a  long  time  would 
be  needed  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  resting-place  worthy  of  his 
eminence.  This,  it  seems,  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  the 
monks  waited  until  after  Easter,  20  April  710,  to  carry  out  his  solemn 
sepulture  on  24  April.    If  such  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  obser- 

1  ch.  59.  2  H.  E.  V.  19.  »  Ihid.  v.  24.  *  Ibid.  v.  19. 

'  Bede  here,  H.  E.  v.  19,  silently  corrects  Eddi's  statement,  ch.  65,  that  he  was 
bishop  for  forty-six  years. 

«  The  Bosworth  Psalter,  p.  159,  1908. 
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vances,  no  difficulty  arises  from  the  Thursday,  which  was  the  day  of 
Wilfrid's  death. 

It  is  the  mention  of  Thursday  alone  that  has  induced  Dr.  Levison* 
to  advocate  710  as  the  year.  Had  he  read  on  to  the  next  chapter  in  Bede's 
History,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  proposed  date  is  incompatible  with 
the  statement  that  Abbot  Hadrian  died  in  the  year  after  Wilfrid,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Osred,  *  which  year  is  the  41st  year '  after  he  was  sent  to 
England  by  the  pope.^  The  fifth  year  of  Osred  ran  from  about  February 
709  to  about  February  710,  it  began  in  the  forty-first  year  from  May  668  : 
Bede  does  not  say  that  Hadrian  died  in  the  forty -first  year,  that  is, 
before  May  709 ;  had  he  done  so  Wilfrid's  death  would  have  occurred  in  708, 
which  is  against  all  the  evidence. 

»  p.  179.  «  H.  E.  V.  20. 
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Knights  of  the  Shire  in  the  Parliaments 
of  Edward  II 

IN  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  it  was  taught  and 
studied  a  generation  ago,  the  chief  place  in  the  constitutional 
development  of  England  was  assigned  to  parliament.  The 
struggle  with  the  crown,  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative, financial,  and  judicial  authority  of  parliament  were  allowed 
to  obscure  the  more  difficult  questions  of  the  organization  and 
character  of  the  body  itself.  There  was  a  tendency,  indeed,  to 
assume  that  once  the  model  had  been  formed  all  subsequent 
parliaments  would  conform  to  it,  and  that  it  remained  only  for 
the  knights  of  the  shire  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  burgesses 
and  organize  themselves  under  a  speaker,  a  process  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  completed  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century .1  Even  in  the  cautious  pages  of  Stubbs  the  works 
of  the  fourteenth  century  parliaments  are  often  exhibited  in  the 
light  reflected  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Later  writers 
have  departed  strongly  and  properly  from  this  view,  and  the 
tendency  now  is  to  minimize  the  importance  of  parliament  and 
bring  forward  the  council  and  the  administrative  machinery  as 
dominating  the  constitutional  struggle  of  the  period.  I  need 
scarcely  refer  to  the  studies  of  Professor  Baldwin  ^  and  Professor 
Tout,3  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  reaction  really  began 
as  long  ago  as  1885,  with  Dr.  Ludwig  Riess's  remarkable  and 
singularly  neglected  work.^     Maitland,  of  course,  knew  Riess's 

*  See  Stubbs,  Cofist.  Hist,  iii,  ed.  1890,  470 ;  Dasent,  The  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ch.  ii ;  Porritt,  Unreformed  House  of  Commons,  i,  ch.  xxi.  Stubbs  writes  : 
*  The  silence  of  records  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  an  organized  assemble/  like  that 
of  the  commons  could  ever  have  dispensed  with  a  recognized  prolocutor  or  foreman. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Henry  of  Keighly,  who  in  1301  carried  the  petition 
of  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  to  the  king,  was  in  some  such  position.'  But  surely  the 
words  which  we  have  italicized  contain  a  petitio  principii.  To  ,what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  commons  were  organized  is  precisely  the  question. 

2  The  King's  Council,  1913. 

'  The  Place  of  Edward  II  in  English  History.  Though  I  shall  frequently  cite 
Mr.  Tout's  book  I  am  under  a  far  greater  obligation  to  him  than  I  can  express  in 
that  way. 

*  Geschichte  des  Wahlrechts  zum  englischen  Parlament,  pp.  106-9.  Riess's  book 
was  published  long  after  Stubbs  wrote.  In  later  editions  he  cited  it  in  footnotes, 
e.g.  iii.  472,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed  it  to  influence  his  text. 
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book  and  apparently  thought  that  he  went  too  far,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  expressed  his  whole  view  of  the  matter  .^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  study  of  the  question  may  be  advanced 
a  little  by  considering  first  what  the  older  writers  meant  and 
implied  by  the  word  parliament.  Then  for  the  same  purpose 
it  would  be  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  methods  and  results 
of  constitutional  development,  by  which  I  mean  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  opposition  and  the  crown,  the  attempt  to  restrict 
the  prerogative^  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  measures  taken 
to  that  end.  On  the  first  point  it  is  quite  clear  that  Stubbs  meant 
by  parliament  an  assembly  which  included  the  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the 
counties  and  certain  towns.  He  implies,  however,  a  solidarity 
in  the  whole  body  as  opposed  to  the  crown,  a  corporate  conscious- 
ness and  ideal  which  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove  from 
contemporary  evidence.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  he  suggests 
that  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  was  to  secure,  not  yet  indeed 
parliamentary  sovereignty,  but  a  limited  monarchy  based  on 
exclusive  parliamentary  control  of  taxation,  co-operation  in 
legislation,  and  some  measure  of  control  of  the  executive  through 
the  council  and  ministers.  It  appears  now  that  to  attribute  such 
views  and  ideals  to  fourteenth-century  statesmen  and  politicians 
would  be  to  neglect  the  still  strongly  feudal  atmosphere  which 
they  breathed  and  the  powerful  class-feeling  which  directed  the 
lay  and  clerical  magnates  towards  particularist  rather  than 
national  ends  ;  it  would  be  further  to  exaggerate  the  solidarity 
and  class-consciousness  of  the  commons  in  national  politics ;  and 
finally  it  would  be  to  misread  the  political  movement  of  the  time. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I  have  mentioned,  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  opposition  to  the  crown,  as  to  which 
it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  general  results  of  recent 
study.  What  was  wanted,  it  seems,  was  not  the  control  of 
the  crown  through  parliament,  but  rather  to  secure  to  the 
magnates  as  the  ruling  class  that  dominating  share  in  the 
government  which  upon  their  feudal  traditions  they  regarded  as 
their  right.  This,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  could  best  be 
done  by  obtaining  control  of  the  council  and  bringing  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  out  of  the  king's  own  hands  and  into  depart- 
ments which  could  be  directed  by  the  council  and  would  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  his  arbitrary  action.  To  deny  to  the  barons 
a  sincere  desire  for  administrative  reform,  for  orderly  government 
secured  by  law,  would  be  to  do  them  an  injustice  and  to  neglect 
the  evidence  at  our  disposal.  But  the  two  aims  of  political 
ambition  and  reforming  zeal  are  not  incompatible.  The  true  role 
of  parliament  in  this  programme  has  yet  to  be  brought  out.    It 

^  Memoranda  de  Parliamento  (Rolls  Series,  1893),  Introd.,  p.  75. 
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may  perhaps  be  put  in  this  way  :  the  word  parliament  may  well 
have  been  understood  as  meaning  a  place  and  occasion,  rather 
than  a  constitutional  body.  Where  this  second  notion  was 
present  it  would  refer  rather  to  the  Magnum  Concilium,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  certainly,  and  it  is  that 
period  which  I  have  particularly  in  mind.  Now  a  meeting  of  the 
Great  Council  at  which  representatives  of  the  shires  and  towns 
were  in  attendance  would  furnish  both  an  excellent  place  and 
a  suitable  occasion  for  registering  acts  or  statutes  which  were 
intended  to  be  permanent,  for  creating  or  influencing  public 
opinion,  for  transacting  in  short  any  business  that  required  to  be 
done  publicly  and  solemnly,  or  for  which  the  country  had  to  be 
prepared  by  means  of  preliminary  statements.  If  something  of 
this  sort  were  the  general  attitude  of  the  magnates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  repeated  use  of 
parliament  in  this  sense  could  in  time  turn  into  something  very 
different  ;  how  the  commons,  having  moved  towards  or  drifted 
into  some  form  of  corporate  organization  and  having  secured 
a  pretty  firm  control  of  taxation,  would  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  magnates. 

I  try  to  indicate  only  in  the  most  general  fashion  a  way  in  which 
the  problem  may  be  stated  in  order  to  fit  in  a  small  contribution 
to  a  small  part  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  bring  together  a  good  deal 
of  minute,  if  not  always  very  enlightening  information  about 
the  county  members,  and  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  look  at 
Edward  II 's  parliaments  from  this  side.  I  have  tried  to  make 
use  of  this  material  to  illustrate  two  points  :  the  position  and 
importance  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament,  the  sort  of 
men  who  attended  with  reference  to  their  public  life,  and  the 
place  of  parliamentary  service  in  it.  The  present  study  is  only  an 
experiment  and  as  such  I  have  limited  myself  to  a  group  of  five 
counties.  The  material  consists  of  scattered  references  to  obscure 
persons,  and  it  only  becomes  illuminating  by  accumulation. 
Although  much  of  that  work  had  been  done  under  Palgrave's  direc- 
tion, and  the  Digest  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs  takes  one  a  long 
way,  it  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  I  have  confined  myself 
therefore  to  the  five  counties  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex,  and  have  studied  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  who  sat  for  these  counties  in  any  of  Edward  II 's 
parliaments.  The  results  can  in  many  cases  be  most  conveniently 
shown  in  tabular  form,  which  I  give  in  an  appendix.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  possible  to  indicate  for  each  county  the  entire  number 
of  persons  returned  during  the  reign,  the  number  who  actually 
attended  and  the  parliaments  in  which  the  county  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  represented.  All  these  figures,  of  course, 
must  be  taken  as  approximate — thus  under  the  last  head  there 
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will  be  certain  cases  in  which  no  returns  are  forthcoming,  and 
others  in  which  there  are  returns  but  no  enrolments  of  writs  de 
expensis  and  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed,  no  attendance. 
Further  points  illustrated  in  these  tables  are  the  status  of  those 
returned,  i.e.  the  numbers  of  freemen,  knights,  and  tenants-in- 
chief  respectively,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  employed  in 
local  administration  as  local  officers,  such  as  sheriff  and  coroner, 
or  by  means  of  judicial  or  administrative  commissions,  and  the 
number  of  attendances  at  parliament,  and  finally  the  number 
accused  of  crimes  or  serious  offences. 

•  When  the  material  has  been  arranged  in  this  way  it  appears,  as 
one  would  expect, that  within  the  large  circle  formed  by  those  who 
were  returned  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  course  of  the 
reign  there  was  a  smaller  group  of  men  who  were  returned  and  sat 
more  than  once,  in  some  cases  indeed  repeatedly,  and  that  these 
again  are  usually  found  to  be  particularly  active  in  the  work  of 
local  administration.  As  these  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  class  from  which  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  drawn,  I  have 
set  down  in  a  series  of  notes  what  information  I  could  gather  about 
their  situation,  their  families,  and  their  activities.  All  this,  of 
course,  makes  very  dry  reading,  and  it  seemed  better  therefore 
not  to  print  these  notes.  Instead  I  hope  to  give  in  a  later 
article  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  business  of  local  administration. 
It  is  not  particularly  instructive  merely  to  be  told  that  a  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Cambridgeshire,  for  example,  frequently  acted  as 
commissioner  of  array  or  conservator  of  the  peace  for  his  county. 
The  information  becomes  a  help  toward  understanding  the  day's 
work  of  the  men  we  are  considering  when  we  have  before  us  some 
account  of  the  duties  of  the  respective  offices.  Finally,  I  have 
ventured  on  some  generalizations  which  must,  however,  naturally 
be  taken  as  provisional  in  view  of  the  very  limited  field  from 
which  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based  is  drawn.  In  this 
way  I  have  tried  to  determine  whether  any  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  the  return  of  members  favourable  to  the  political  groups 
or  leaders  that  happened  to  dominate  public  affairs  when,  for 
example,  such  important  parliaments  as  those  of  1318  and  1322 
were  summoned.  Again,  I  have  tried  to  get  at  the  attitude  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  toward  the  parliament  by  reference  where  it 
was  possible  to  their  work  there,  to  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
their  returns,  and  to  their  public  service  in  the  way  of  local 
administration.  This  last  subject  I  have  illustrated  in  a  summary 
fashion  because  parliamentary  service  seems  to  have  been  counted 
as  part  of  it,  and  partly  because  it  helps  to  make  intelligible  the 
daily  life  of  the  small  country  gentlemen  with  whom  we  are 
concerned.  Some  colour  and  contrast,  characteristic  enough  of 
the  period,  are  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  the  misdeeds 
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laid  at  the  doors  of  many,  I  might  even  say  most,  of  the  men 
with  whose  lives  we  are  concerned,  and  I  have  therefore  given 
some  account  of  these. 

We  may  begin  by  asking  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  political  complexion  of  the  county  representation 
throughout  the  reign.  As  a  convenient  test  we  may  examine  the 
representation  of  our  five  counties  in  the  parliaments  which 
witnessed  the  confirmation  of  the  ordinances,  the  triumph  of 
Lancaster,  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Leake,  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Despensers,  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances.  The 
following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  members  returned  from 
the  five  counties  to  these  parliaments,  and  the  names  of  the 
sheriffs  who  presumably  received  and  returned  the  writs.  The 
names  of  those  who  did  not  attend  and  therefore  received  no 
allowance  for  expenses  are  noted,  the  names  of  those  who  sat 
for  the  first  or  only  time  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  these 
we  must  examine  carefully  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
their  appearance  is  due  to  accident  or  political  intention. 


Parliament,  August-October  1311  (The  Ordinances) 

^Thomas  de  Burgh 

*Jolm  de  Lindhurst  f  ^•*"^"^^^S*^^^^^*'       I    John     de      Swinford 

Eichard  de  Stratford       ^    tt    .^•..    i  __i.:__^     I      Sherifi. 

John  Waldesheve 

William  de  Walton 

John  de  Tany 

Kobert  de  Roos 

Walram  de  Rochford 

Walter  de  Molesworth     \  "r  ^f    ^i  },•  f  William     Merree- 

Gerard  de  Braybrook      j  \       Sheriff. 


Geoffrey    de 
Sheriff. 


la    Lee- 


Ralf  Giffard— Sheriff. 


Parliament^  January-Fehruxiry  1316.    (Triumph  of  Lancaster) 

Baldwin  de  Stowe 
John  de  Swinford 
Andrew  le  Moyne 
Roger  de  Cantilupe 
Benedict  de  Cokefield 
John  de  la  Lee 
Richard  de  Perers 
Geoffrey  de  la  Lee 
Peter  de  Loring 
Robert  Dakeney 


y  Cambridgeshire 
y  Huntingdonshire 
y  Essex 
y  Hertfordshire 
y  Bedfordshire 


Richard     de 
Sheriff. 


Perers — 


John    de 
Sheriff. 


la     Haye — 


Parliament,  October-December  1318.    (Confirmation  of  the  Treaty  of  Leake) 

,^^!^nias  de  Burgh  \  Cambridgeshire      ] 

*Philip  de  Welle  /  ^ 

John  de  Swinford  ^  Huntingdonshire 

John  Waldeshef  / 


Ralf  Giffard— Sheriff 
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*Jolm  de  Lisle 
John  de  Enfield 
Eichard  de  Perers 
Geoffrey  de  la  Lee 
John  de  Pakenham,  jun 
Ralf  Fitz  Richard 

Parliament,  July-August, 

John  de  Creke 
William  Loveday 
William  Moyne 
Andrew  le  Moigne 
No  returns/nor  writs 
Richard  de  Perers 
Geofirey  de  la  Lee 
Ralf  Fitz  Richard 
John  Morteyn 


Essex 
Hertfordshire 


Richard     de     Perers- 
Sheriff. 


Bedfordshire  /^^f,^  ^l  Tyryngham- 

\       Sheriff. 


y  Essex  1 

} 
} 

132L    {Banishme^it  of  the  Despensers) 

}  Cambridgeshire       ]     .,       .       ,       rr      ^ 
(_  Almeric     la     Zusche- 

y  Huntingdonshire 

} 

} 


Essex 
Hertfordshire 


Sheriff. 


John  de  Doure — Sheriff. 


Bedfordshire  /  Ingelram  Berenger- 

\       Sheriff. 


Parliament,  May  1322.    {Repeal  of  the  Ordinances) 

*John  de  Limbmy 
John  de  Cambridge 
Simon  de  Drayton 
John  de  Swinford 
Thomas  Gobion 
Simon  de  Kynardesley 
Richard  de  Perers 
John  de  la  Haye 

John  de  Pakenham,] un.\  ^   ,.     ,  ,  . 
John  Morris  J 


>  Cambridgeshire 
y  Huntingdonshire 

} 
} 


Essex 


Hertfordshire 


1 
/ 


Almeric  la  Zusche — 
Sheriff 


Nicholas  de  Engaine- 


Sheriff. 


f  Philip  de  Aylesbury- 
\       Sheriff. 


We  may  begin  with  the  Cambridgeshire  members  in  1311. 
Both  of  them  sit  for  the  first  time,  Lindhurst  never  sat  again,  he 
must  have  been  a  person  of  great  obscurity,  for  the  records  which 
furnish  information,  often  so  abundantly,  about  most  of  the  county 
members  are  silent  about  him.  Burgh  held  land  in  Suffolk  of 
Henry  de  Percy  and  in  Cambridgeshire  of  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  he  may  have  held  of  the  king  also,  but  this  is  not  so  clear.^ 
It  looks,  too,  as  though  he  were  of  the  same  family  as  that  Thomas 
de  Burgh,  king's  clerk,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  escheators.^ 
Percy  seems  to  have  been  of  the  party  of  the  ordainers,  but 
Richmond  was  one  of  the  king's  party .^  If  we  balance  tenurial 
connexion,  then,  we  shall  think  that  Burgh  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  choice  of  either  side.  It  looks  much  more  as  though  the 
return  had  been  uninfluenced  by  political  considerations. 

Of  the  two  members  returned  for  Huntingdonshire  in  1311 

»  Cat.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  133  ;  Feudal  Aids,  i.  142-3,  154-5. 
«  Col.  of  Close  Bolls,  1318-23,  p.  236 ;  1318-27,  p.  128 ;  Cal  of  Fine  Rolls,  iii.  122  ; 
Tout,  Edward  II,  pp.  361,  363. 

^  Tout,  pp.  15  n.,  94-5  ;  Ramsay,  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  i.  29. 
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Waldesheve  appears  for  the  first  time,  but  Stratford  had  been 
returned  to  the  first  parliament  of  the  reign  (Northampton,  1307). 
Both  sat  subsequently,  Stratford  twice  and  Waldesheve  four  times. 
Very  little  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  evidence  is  forthcoming  about 
Stratford,  but  one  bit  does  shed  a  good  deal  of  light  on  his  connexion. 
In  1310  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  associated  with  Walter  Langton, 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  certain  acts  of  violence  committed  at 
Northampton.^  Langton  had  been  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
baronial  opposition  in  the  last  years  of  Edward  I.  Edward  II 
disgraced  him  a  few  months  after  his  accession,  but  by  1311  he 
must  have  won  his  way  back  to  royal  favour,  or  at  least  have 
been  striving  for  that,  because  the  next  year  the  king  made  him 
treasurer  again.^  An  obscure  country  gentleman  who  in  1310 
was  associated,  not  greatly  to  his  credit,  with  a  disgraced  bishop 
of  the  court  party  would  scarcely  have  been  selected  by  either 
side  to  represent  its  interests  in  1311.  John  de  Waldesheve  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  Pembroke,  in  whose  service  he  went 
abroad  in  1313.  But  there  is  a  connexion  with  the  Clares  and 
with  Hothum  which  taken  together  seems  to  point  back  to 
Gaveston.^  His  return  in  1311  then  would  scarcely  have  served 
the  purpose  of  either  side.  Unlike  Stratford  he  was  a  man  of 
a  good  deal  of  prominence  in  local  administrative  work. 

The  sheriff  who  was  responsible  for  the  returns  from  Cambridge- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire  in  August  1311  was  Johnde  Swinford, 
a  country  gentleman  with  lands  in  both  counties,  a  tenant  in  chief 
in  Cambridgeshire,  who  was  concerned  with  local  administration 
over  a  long  period  of  years.*  He  sat  at  various  times  for  both 
counties.  It  is  hard  to  trace  any  political  connexion  for  him  in 
1311,  although  he  was  an  adherent  of  Mowbray  in  1322.^  With 
this  fact  in  mind  it  might  appear  significant  that  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  two  counties  in  April  1311,  and  removed  in  the 
following  November.^  But  there  is  evidence  against  this  inter- 
pretation. John  de  Creke,  whom  he  displaced  and  who  succeeded 
him  as  sheriff,  was  connected  with  Badlesmere  in  1313,  and  in 
1311  had  received  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry's  land."^ 
There  is,  therefore,  as  much  reason  for  regarding  him  as  a  Lancas- 
trian as  Swinford.     Also  the  returns,  as  we  have  seen,  are  too 

1  Cat.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  260. 

2  Tout,  pp.  14,  28,  97. 

3  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1313-17,  pp.  346,  577,  666  ;  1321-4,  p.  148  ;  1313-18,  p.  301 ; 
1323-7,  p.  259  :  cf.  Tout,  p.  95. 

*  Ihid,  1307-13,  p.  527 ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Bolls,  ii.  269,  271 ;  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M. 
V.  263-4  ;  vi.  105. 

^  Cal.  of  Fine  Bolls,  iv.  23. 

«  List  of  Sheriffs  for  England  and  Wales  (Public  Record  Office,  Lists  and  Indexes^ 
no.  ix,  1898),  hereafter  cited  as  List  of  Sheriffs. 

'  Cal.  of  Fine  BoUs,  ii.  105,  169  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  567. 
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indifferent  to  bear  any  strong  political  interpretation.  Finally, 
another  and  simpler  reason  for  Swinford's  removal  is  the  general 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs  in  office,  which  was 
undertaken  late  in  1311.^ 

With  regard  to  the  Essex  representatives  in  1311,  William 
de  Walton  came  of  a  family  established  on  the  borders  of  Essex 
and  Cambridgeshire.  They  had  land  at  Walton  and  Steeple 
Bumstead,  and  at  Thaxted  two  manors  held  of  the  honour  of 
Clare,2  which  suggests  a  tenurial  connexion  at  least  with  the 
ordainers,  of  whom,  of  course,  Gilbert  of  Gloucester  was  one. 
The  fact  that  in  1311  William  was  appointed  supervisor  of  array 
for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire, ^  and  that  in  1313  he  went  abroad 
in  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,^  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  there  is  an  indication  that  in 
1322  he  was  on  the  losing  side,  for  in  that  year  some  cattle  which 
had  belonged  to  him  are  described  at  the  exchequer  as  '  rebel's 
beasts  '.^  John  de  Tany  was  keeper  of  the  castle  town  of  Chepstow 
from  1308  to  1310,  and  was  acting  in  this  capacity  as  deputy  to 
the  younger  Despenser,  who  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  a  Lancas- 
trian.^ He  had  a  good  deal  of  administrative  work  in  Essex  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1316.'^  Walton  and  Tany  had  been 
returned  in  33  Edward  I  and  Tany  sat  in  35  Edward  I.  They 
first  appear  in  Edward  II 's  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1311, 
and  sat  again  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  never  after 
that. 

The  two  representatives  of  Hertfordshire  in  1311  are  rather 
dim  figures.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  returned  before, 
and  Roos  was  not  returned  again  except  for  the  autumn  meeting 
of  1311,  which  was  a  kind  of  prorogation,  but  Rochford  sat  in 
1312  and  1315.  Roos  held  land  in  Essex  and  in  Hertfordshire  of 
Humphry  de  Bohun  which  would  give  a  tenurial  connexion  with 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  leaders  of  the  baronial  opposition.^ 
Rochford  held  land  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  and  Bedfordshire, 
but  he  held  also  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  his  overlord  was  Henry 
de  Percy,  one  of  the  party  of  the  ordainers.^ 

Geoffrey  de  la  Lee,  the  sheriff  who  was  responsible  for  the 

»  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  pp.  327-9. 

2  Morant,  Essex,  ii.  348-9,  440,  540-1,  558. 

'  Parliamentary  Writs,  ed.  Palgrave  (Record  Commission),  ii.  i.  409. 

•  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  581. 

6  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1323-6,  p.  68.    Some  of  the  cattle  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Hereford. 

«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1313-18,  pp.  68,  312. 
'  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  vi.  455-6. 

•  Cluttcrbuck,  Hertfordshire,  iii.  169 ;  Victoria  County  Hist.,  Hertfordshire,  ii.  439  ; 
iii.  319-20. 

•  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1318-23,  p.  636;  1323-7,  p.  163;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1313-17, 
p.  674  ;  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  v.  319  ;  Tout,  pp.  95,  96  n. 
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returns  we  have  l^een  examining,  was  a  tenant  of  Pembroke  and 
Hereford,  but  I  have  not  found  any  indication  that  he  was 
a  partisan. 1  Still,  admitting  that  he  was  of  the  party  of  the 
ordainers,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  returns  for  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire  in  1311  showed  a  political  complexion  and  suggested 
that  an  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  members  favourable  to 
the  reforming  party.  There  is,  I  think,  a  simpler  explanation. 
Hereford  as  earl  of  Essex  was  no  doubt  the  dominating  territorial 
influence  in  these  counties,  and  this  fact  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  when  in  1312  the  barons  charged  him  with  the  care 
of  Essex  and  the  eastern  parts  of  England  ne  aliquis  tu7nultus 
fieret  in  populo?  Further,  if  a  definite  attempt  had  been  made 
to  influence  the  returns  it  ought  to  have  had  some  effect  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  But  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

We  may  turn  now  to  consider  the  members  for  Bedfordshire 
in  1311.  Gerard  de  Braybrooke  had  lands  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  acquired  at  Colneworth  by  marriage,  and  at 
Blounham,  apparently  by  grant.  The  overlordship  in  the  former 
case  was  in  the  family  of  Beauchamp,  but  there  had  been  two 
partitionsamong  co-heiresses,  and  the  part  of  the  original  lordship 
represented  by  Ela  de  Beauchamp  can  have  no  political  signifi- 
cance.^ At  Blounham,  however,  Gerard  had  one  third  of  a 
knight's  fee  of  John  de  Hastings,  lord  of  Bergavenny,  the  claimant 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  who  had  served  as  seneschal  of  Gascony 
under  Edward  I  and  his  son,  and  was  related  to  both  by  marriage.* 
If  we  are  to  see  any  political  characters  in  this  connexion  it  would 
obviously  be  royalist.  Braybrooke  had  never  been  returned  for 
Bedfordshire  before,  nor  was  he  again,  although  he  was  still 
alive  in  1324;  but  he  had  been  returned  for  Buckinghamshire 
in  29  Edward  I  and  2  Edward  11.^ 

Walter  de  Molesworth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  returned 
before  1311,  though  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  ordinary  judicial 
and  administrative  work  of  the  county  and  was  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire  in  1308-9.^  He  seems  to  have  held 
in  Buckinghamshire  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Clare  lands  after  the  earl's  death.' 

'    Vict.  County  Hist.,  Hertfordshire,  iii.  476-7,  482,  483. 

■'  Chron.  Edw.  I  and  11,  R.  S.  i.  203-4. 

3  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1323-7,  p.  327  ;  Cal.  Inquisilions  P.  M.  vi.  390  ;  Pari.  Writs,. 
II.  ii.  367,  372  ;    Vict.  County  Hist.,  Bedfordshire,  iii.  12-14,  186.' 

*  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xxv.  130  ;  Tout,  Edward  11,  pp.  393-4. 

'  Returns  of  Members,  i.  13,  27-77  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  i.  652,  654.    Ho  was  infirm  and 
sixty  years  of  age  at  this  time. 

«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  270;  Co\e,  Records,  pp.  188-9;  List  of  Sheriffs -^ 
Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  409  ;  ii.  75,  77. 

'  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1313-18,  pp.  64,  129,  139  ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  202  ;  Lips- 
comb,  Buckinghamshire,  iii.  40. 
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He  might,  therefore,  be  considered  a  supporter  of  the  ordainers, 
and  his  re -appointment  as  sheriff  in  1312  would  favour  this  view. 
But  in  that  case  the  two  members  returned  would  have  repre- 
sented opposite  sides  in  the  great  dispute,  which  would  be 
extremely  improbable  if  political  considerations  had  influenced 
their  choice.  The  sheriff  who  made  the  returns,  William  Merre, 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  administrative 
class — ^politically  he  seems  to  have  been  colourless,  for  he  received 
local  appointments  from  the  king  and  ordainers  alike. ^  He  was 
never  sheriff  after  1311,  nor  can  I  find  that  he  was  ever  returned 
to  parliament. 

Our  results,  therefore,  as  far  as  this  parliament  is  concerned 
are  negative.  The  knights  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  the 
group  of  country  gentlemen  accustomed  to  do  the  ordinary 
administrative  work  of  the  counties  without  regard  to  their 
previous  parliamentary  experience  or  their  possible  political 
or  feudal  connexions.  This,  indeed,  is  what  we  should  have 
expected  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  ordinances  were  carried 
through  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  baronial  party.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  attitude  in  so  far  as  it  regarded 
the  knights  of  the  shires  was  modified  at  the  moment  of  Lancaster's 
triumph  in  1316.  Gaillard  Lapsley. 

(To  be  continued.) 

APPENDIX 

List  of  Knights  returned  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  for  Essex^  Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Bedfordshire 
Essex 

Persons  returned 22 

Received  writs  de  expensis     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .16 

Returned  but  received  no  writs 
John  de  Rivers  1  ^      , 

Peter  de  Suthchertch  /  ^"^^^  1^07 
John  de  Lisle  \ 

*Jolinde  Enfield 2        /October  1318 

John  de  Enfield  ^  , 

Philip  de  Virly  j^  May  1319 
*John  de  Lyston  November  1322 

*John  de  Lyston  February  1324 

*Benedict  de  Cokefield     October  1324 

John  de  Broxbourne  "It  t  or.^. 

JohnDyn  |  January  132. 

Total     .         .       9 

Deduct  those  who  received  writs  at  other  times      ...       3 

—         6 
»  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  pp.  31,  92,  300,  327-9,  521,  536. 
2  Those  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  received  writs  de  expensis  at 


other  times. 
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Received  writs  but  not  returned 0 

Parliaments  for  which  no  returns  are  found,  March  1312,  April  1314, 

July  1321 3 

Parliaments  at  which  no  knights  sat,  October  1307,  October  1318, 

May  1319,  January  1327 4 

Parliaments  in  which  one  knight  only  sat,  November  1322,  February 

1324,  October  1324 3 

Persons  who  attended  three  parliaments  ^       .....       3 
Nicholas  de  Barrington 
tJJohn  de  Enfield 
fWilliam  de  Haningfield 

Persons  who  attended  two  parliaments   ......       5 

t  JWilliam  de  la  Beche 
Robert  de  Hagham 
t  John  de  Linton 
John  de  Tany 
William  de  Walton 

Persons  who  attended  one  parliament     ......       8 

ttRalf  Bigod 

t  JBenedict  de  Cokefield 

JJollanus  de  Durham 

fWalter  Fitz  Humphry 

tThomas  Gobion 

tSimon  de  Kinardesley 
t  J  John  de  la  Lee 
t  JRichard  de  Rivers 

Members  who  were  both  knights  and  tenants-in-chief      ...  6 

Members  who  were  knights  only    .......  5 

Members  who  were  tenants-in-chief  only          .....  1 

Members  who  were  neither 4 

Knights  of  the  shire  holding  any  office  or  commission  in  the  county  .  12 

Judicial  commissions  of  any  sort    .......  6 

Offices  such  as  sheriff,  coroner,  conservator  'pacis,  &c.        .         .         .8 

Various  administrative  commissions        ......  9 

Persons  appearing  in  all  three  lists          ......  4 

Benedict  de  Cokefield 

Thomas  Gobion 

John  de  Linton 

William  de  Walton 

Persons  appearing  in  two  lists        .......       3 

John  de  Enfield 

Robert  de  Hagham 

William  de  Haningfield 
Persons  appearing  in  one  list  .         .         .         .         .         .         .5 

Nicholas  de  Barrington 

Jollanus  de  Durham 

^  Names  marked  f  are  knights  j  J  tenants-in-chief. 
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\july  1313 


Simon  de  Kinardesley 
John  de  la  Lee 
John  de  Tany 
Knights  of  the  shire  charged  with  crimes  or  serious  offences      .         .      6 
Nicholas  de  Barrington 
Ralf  Bigod 
John  de  Enfield 
Walter  Fitz  Humphry 
John  de  la  Lee 
Richard  de  Rivers 

Hertfordshire 

Knights  returned ^1 

Received  writs  de  exfensis •         .9 

Returned  but  received  no  writs 

*J^^^^^>yf^^^    ,  Woberl307 

Gerard  de  Bray  broke  J 

Robert  Baard 

*  John  de  Somery  of  Bigrave 

Robert  Baard  "lc<    i.      u     loio 

,    CI  r  T>'  >September  1313 

John  de  Somery  of  Bigravej      ^ 

*Richard  de  Perers  \rk  ..  i,     ioiq 

*n     i$       JIT  rOctober  1318 

*GeorErey  de  la  Lee  J 

*Richard  de  Perers  \  -^         ,       ^  ^.^ 

j,T  1.     1    1    XT  ^November  1322 

*John  de  la  Haye  J 

*Richard  de  Perers 

*Richard  de  Montchensy 

Total  8 

Deduct  those  who  received  writs  at  other  times  .         .  6 

—      2 

Received  writs  but  not  returned 0 

Parliaments   for  which    no  returns   are   found   for   Hertfordshire, 

March  1308,  March  1312,  November  1325  ...       3 

Parliaments  at  which  no  knights  sat  for  Hertfordshire,  October  1307, 
July  1313,  September  1313,  October  1318,  November  1322, 
October  1324 6 

Persons  who  attended  seven  parliaments 1 

fGeoffrey  de  la  Lee 

Persons  who  attended  four  parliaments .  .....       2 

fRichard  de  Perers 
tWalram  de  Rochford 

Persons  who  attended  three  parliaments 2 

{John  de  la  Haye 
fRichard  de  Montchensy 

Persona  who  attended  two  parliaments   ...,.,       1 
jRobert  de  Roos 


j-October  1324 
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Persons  wlio  attended  one  parliament 3 

tJohn  de  Aynel 
Ralf  Montchensy 
John  de  Sumery  of  Bigrave 

Members  who  were  both  knights  and  tenants-in-chief       ...  0 

Members  who  were  knights  only    .......  6 

Members  who  were  tenants-in-chief  only  .         .         .         .         .2 

Members  who  were  neither 1 

Knights  of  the  shire  holding  any  office  or  commission  in  the  county  .  9 

Judicial  commissions  of  any  sort           .....  4 

Offices  such  as  sheriff,  coroner,  etc.       .....  7 

Various  administrative  commissions 7 

Persons  appearing  in  all  three  lists  .         .         .         .         .         .4 

John  de  Aynel 
John  de  la  Haye 
Geoffrey  de  la  Lee 
Ralf  Montchensy 

Persons  appearing  in  two  lists        .         .         .         .         .         .         .2 

Richard  de  Perers 
Robert  de  Roos 

Persons  appearing  in  one  list 2 

Walram  de  Rochford 
Richard  Montchensy 

Knights  of  the  shire  charged  with  crimes  or  serious  offences      .         .       2 
John  de  la  Haye 
Richard  de  Perers 

Cambridgeshire 

Persons  returned         .........       21 

Received  writs  de  expensis  ........       20 

Returned  but  received  no  writs    .......         4 

•October  1307 


*  Bald  win  de  St  owe  ^ 


Robert  de  Hastings  j 
Philip  de  Welle  October  1318 

Roger  de  Wateville     May  1319 
*John  de  Limbury 
'John  de  Cambridge 
John  de  la  Haj^e      "^ 
ddge;j 

Received  writs  but  not  returned     .         .         .         .         .         .         .2 

Thomas  Clement      \r^  .  i.     ^o^a 
JohnBundre  j^  October  1324 

Parliaments  to  which  no  returns  are  found  for  Cambridgeshire, 
March  1307,  February  1312,  July  1313,  April  1314,  Septem- 
ber 1314,  May  1316,  January  1318 7 
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Parliaments  at  which  no  knights  sat  for  Cambridgeshire,  October 

1307,  March  1308 2 

Persons  who  attended  four  parliaments 2 

tMatthew  de  Bassingburn 
Baldwin  de  Stowe 

Persons  who  attended  three  parliaments 3 

t  JThomas  de  Burgh 

John  de  Cambridge 
t  John  de  Creke 

Persons  who  attended  two  parliaments 2 

JBaldwin  de  Colne 
ttJohn  de  Swinford 

Persons  who  attended  one  parliament     .         .         .         .         .         .13 

{GreofErey  de  Bardeley 

William  de  Boxworth 

John  de  Brescy 

Simon  de  Bourn 

John  Bundre 

Thomas  Clement 

William  de  la  Haye 
fRobert  de  Lacy 

John  de  Limbury 

John  de  Lindhurst 
JWilliam  Loveday 

Luke  de  Over 
ttThomas  de  Scales 

Members  who  were  both  knights  and  tenants-in-chief 

Members  who  were  knights  only 

Members  who  were  tenants-in-chief  only          .... 
Members  who  were  neither 


Knights  of  the  shire  holding  any  office  or  commission  in  the  county 

Judicial  commissions  of  any  sort 

Offices  such  as  sherifi,  coroner,  etc.  .... 

Various  administrative  commissions         .... 

Persons  appearing  in  all  three  lists 

Geoffrey  de  Bardeley 
Simon  de  Bourn 
John  de  Creke 
Thomas  de  Scales 


3 

3 

3 

11 

13 

5 

11 

10 


( 


Persons  appearing  in  two  lists 
Matthew  de  Bassingburn 
John  de  Cambridge 
Baldwin  de  Colne 
Baldwin  de  Stowe 
John  de  Swinford 
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Persons  appearing  in  one  list  .......       4 

William  de  la  Haye 
John  de  Limbury 
William  Loveday 
Luke  de  Over 

Knights  of  the  shire  charged  with  crimes  or  serious  offences         .         .      5 
Matthew  de  Bassingburn 
Thomas  de  Burgh 
John  de  Cambridge 
John  de  Creke 
William  de  la  Haye 

Huntingdonshire 

Persons  returned 22 

Received  writs  de  expensis 18 

Returned  but  received  no  writ 
*Richard  de  Stratford' 


*Simon  de  Drayton     ") 
*John  de  Swinford      j  ^    ^ 


*John  de  Swinford     /  ^^^ber  1307 
Robert  de  Waterville\ 
♦Richard  de  Stratford/^ ''^^  ^'^^^ 


l^October  1324 


Roger  de  Chart  res 
William  Launcelyn 

Total       .       6 
Less  those  who  received  writs  at  other  times     ....       3 

—      3 
Received  writs  but  not  returned    .......       0 

Parliaments  for  which  no  returns  are  found  for  Huntingdonshire, 

March  1308,  July  1313,  April  1314 3 

Parliaments  at  which  no  knights  sat  for  Huntingdonshire,  October 

1307,  July  1312,  May  1322,  October  1324    ....       4 

Persons  who  attended  five  parliaments  ......       2 

tWilliam  le  Moigne 
John  de  Waldesheve 

Persons  who  attended  two  parliaments 4 

Andrew  le  Moigne 
John  Morris 
Richard  de  Stratford 
John  de  Swinford 

Persons  who  attended  one  parliament     .         .         .         .         .         .12 

William  de  Abbotsley 

Robert  de  Baieux 
{Peter  de  Croft 

Roger  de  Cantilupe 
{Simon  de  Drayton 
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William  de  Ganet 

Walter  de  la  Huse 

Hugo  de  Molesworth 
}William  de  Papworth 
'\Vet&x  de  Salt  marsh 

Hemy  de  Tilly 

William  de  Wassingley 

Members  who  were  both  knights  and  tenants-in-chief       .         .         .       0 
Members  who  were  knights  only    ...... 

Members  who  were  tenants-in-chief  only  .... 

Members  who  were  neither 

Knights  of  the  shire  holding  any  office  or  commission  in  the  county 

Judicial  commissions  of  any  sort      ..... 

Offices  such  as  sheriff  or  coroner      ..... 

Various  administrative  commissions         .         .         .         . 


Names  of  those  appearing  in  all  three  lists 
Robert  de  Baieux 
William  le  Moigne 
William  de  Papworth 
John  de  Waldesheve 


Names  of  those  in  two  lists 1 

Henry  de  Tilly 

Names  of  those  in  one  list     .         ...         .         .         .         .         .3 

Roger  de  Cantilupe 
Simon  de  Drayton 
William  de  Wassingley 

Knights  of  the  shire  charged  with  crimes  or  serious  offences       .         .       7 
Robert  de  Baieux 
Simon  de  Drayton 
William  le  Moigne 
Peter  de  Saltmarsh 
Richard  de  Stratford 
Henry  de  Tilly 
John  de  Waldesheve 

Bedfordshire 
Persons  returned 19 

Received  writs  de  exfensis     ........     20 

Returned  but  received  no  writs 

John  de  Pakenham    ^  ^      , 
JohnSpigurnel  /October  1307 

*Gerard  de  Braybrook^July  1312 
*Robert  de  Hotot        /May  1319 
John  de  Pakenham       October  1320 
*Robert  de  Hotot         \ 
John  de  Sudbury       /November  1322 


( 
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Received  writs  but  not  returned 0 

Parliaments  for  which  no  returns  are  found  for  Bedfordshire,  Mayl316  1 
Parliaments  at  which  no  knights  sat  for  Bedfordshire,  October  1307, 

July  1316,  November  1322 3 

Parliaments  at  which  one  knight  only  sat  for  Bedfordshire,  July  1312, 

May  1319,  October  1320 3 

Persons  who  attended  five  parliaments  ......       1 

fPeter  de  Loring 
Persons  who  attended  four  parliaments  ......       1 

t John  de  Morteyn 
Persons  who  attended  three  parliaments 

JWalter  de  Molesworth 
Persons  who  attended  two  parliaments  ......       5 

■  tHugh  Bossard 

JRalf  Fitz-Richard 

JDavid  de  Flitwick 

t  John  Morris 
t JJohn  de  Pakenham,  jun. 

Persons  who  attended  one  parliament     .         .         .         .         .         .12 

JRoger  de  Bray 
tGerard  de  Braybrooke 
{Robert  Dakeney 

Ralf  de  Goldington 
tWalter  de  Holewell 
fRobert  de  Hotot 

Henry  de  la  Leghe 

Roger  Peyvre 
tRichard  le  Rous 
tNigel  de  Salford 
tThomas  Spigurnel 
JJohn  de  Wolaston 

Members  who  were  both  knights  and  tenants-in-chief       ...       1 
Members  who  were  knights  only    .         .         .         .         .         .         .13 

Members  who  were  tenants-in-chief  only         .         .         .         .         .5 

Members  who  were  neither    ........       3 

Knights  of  the  shire  holding  any  office  or  commission  in  the  county  .  11 
Judicial  commissions  of  any  sort   .......       4 

Offices  such  as  sheriff,  coroner,  etc. 7 

Various  administrative  commissions 9 

Persons  appearing  in  all  three  lists  .         .         .       '  .         .         .4 

Peter  de  Loring 
Walter  de  Molesworth 
John  de  Morteyn 
John  de  Pakenham,  jun. 

Persons  appearing  in  two  lists        .         .         .         .         .         .         .1 

John  Morris 
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Persons  appearing  in  one  list  .......       6 

Robert  Dakeney 
David  de  Flitwick 
Walter  de  Holewell 
Robert  de  Hotot 
Richard  le  Rous 
Nigel  de  Salford 

Knights  of  the  shire  charged  with  crimes  or  serious  offences        .         .     10 
Hugh  Bossard 
Gerard  de  Braybrooke 
Ralf  Fitz  Richard 
Robert  de  Hotot 
Henry  de  la  Leghe 
Walter  de  Molesworth 
John  Morris 

John  de  Pakenham,  jun. 
Richard  le  Rous 
Thomas  Spigurnel 


I 
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Qtieen  Elizabeths  Visit  to  Tilhcry  in  1588 

IN  June  andJuly  1588,  just  before  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  up 
the  English  Channel,  an  army  was  assembled  at  West  Tilbury, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  object  was  to  ensure  the 
defence  of  London,  by  blocking  access  thereto,  both  by  road  and 
by  river,  in  the  event  of  the  Armada  attempting  to  land  a  force, 
as  was  expected,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  queen  visited  Tilbury  to  review  the 
troops  assembled  there,  and  that  she  addressed  to  them  ('  like 
another  Boadicea  ',  as  Morant,  the  Essex  historian  says)  a  famous 
exhortation  to  valour.  But  no  one  has  hitherto  traced  in  any 
detail  the  events  connected  with  the  visit — probably  because  local 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  follow  the  somewhat  slight 
contemporary  accounts  of  what  took  place.  Indeed,  the  prepara- 
tions made  on  land  for  the  defence  of  the  country  have  been 
extremely  little  studied,  though  the  preparations  made  for  its 
defence  by  sea  have  been  treated  exhaustively. 

The  Armada,  we  must  remember,  after  one  false  start  and 
other  delays,  due  chiefly  to  bad  weather,  set  sail  finally  from 
Corufia  on  12  July,  under  the  duke  of  Medina-Sidonia.  On  the 
20th,  it  was  sighted  near  the  western  entrance  to  the  Channel  by 
the  English  fleet,  which  had  put  out  from  Plymouth,  under  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham.  As  the  Armada  sailed  up  the  Channel, 
it  was  engaged  by  the  English  fleet  in  a  running  fight,  during  which 
several  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  were  either  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  intention  was  to  embark  in  Flanders  a  large 
army  which  the  king  of  Spain  had  caused  to  be  assembled  there, 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  army 
was,  however,  not  quite  ready,  so  the  Armada  put  into  Calais 
roadstead  to  await  it.  Here,  on  the  28th,  its  serious  troubles 
began  ;  for  the  English,  sending  in  fire-ships,  caused  the  Spanish 
ships  to  scatter  in  extreme  panic  and  confusion.  Many  in  so  doing 
cut  or  slipped  their  cables,  whereby  they  came  afterwards  to  dire 
disaster,  through  being  no  longer  able  to  anchor.  Never  again, 
in  fact,  was  the  Armada  able  to  reform  as  an  organized  fleet. 
Most  of  the  ships  fled  northwards,  pursued  and  harassed  by  the 
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English — '  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ',  as  Drake  reported  ;  while 
others  were  wrecked  or  captured  on  the  Flemish  coast.  The  chase 
continued  up  the  east  coast  of  England  as  far  north  as  the  Tyne  ; 
whence,  on  the  2nd  August,  the  English  fleet  had  to  return, 
through  lack  of  powder  and  shot,  thus  losing  touch  with  the 
fleeing  Armada,  which  disappeared  to  the  northward — ^no  one 
then  knew  whither. 

The  formation  of  the  camp  at  Tilbury  was  a  part  only  of  the 
defensive  measures  taken  on  land.  Early  in  June,  when  at  last 
it  had  become  obvious  that  the  king  of  Spain  seriously  contem- 
plated the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England,  and  that  the  mighty 
fleet  he  had  long  had  in  preparation  was  intended  solely  for  that 
purpose,  energetic  steps  were  taken  all  over  England  to  organize 
forces  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  which  seemed  so  imminent. 
Aske,  a  contemporary  rhymster,  says  ^  that  the  Queen 

was  not  slack  in  must'ring  of  her  men  ; 
For,  lesse  than  in  the  space  of  two  whole  moneths, 
She  mustered  had,  out  of  all  her  shires, 
A  hundred  thousand  able  fighting  men. 

The  two  months  were  June  and  July,  during  which  the  Privy 
Council  was  busy  writing  letters  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of 
Counties  throughout  England  and  Wales,  giving  instructions  to 
them  in  reference  to  the  raising  and  equipping  of  troops .^  Nor 
does  Aske's  statement  as  to  the  number  raised  seem  to  be  exag- 
gerated in  any  way  ;  for,  according  to  returns  prepared  at  the  time, 
the  number  was  twice  as  great  as  he  says.^ 

Stowe  says  ^  that,  as  soon  as  the  queen  received  certain  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  she  '  forthwith  settled  all  her 
land  forces  in  warlike  readinesse,  but  ordayned  no  more  Campes 
then  that  at  Tilbury'.  This  camp  was,  however,  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  it  were  assembled  the  best  of  the  queen's  troops  : 
hence  it  came  to  be  known  as  '  The  Camp  Royal '.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  establishing  it  at  Tilbury,  the  queen  acted  upon 
the  advice  of  her  favourite  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  appears 
from  the  very  first  to  have  been  virtually  in  command  of  it. 
Probably,  too,  it  was  on  his  suggestion  that,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  July,  about  870  horse  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  at 

^  EUzdbetha  Trium'p'hans,  with  a  Declaration  of  the  Planner  how  her  Excellency  was 
entertained  by  her  Souldyers  into  her  Campe  Royall,  at  Tilbery,  in  Essex.  Printed  by 
Thos.  Orwin  for  Thos.  Gubbin  and  Thos.  Newman,  London,  1588,  35  pp.  4to.  (The 
whole  effusion  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  Nichol's  Progresses,  ii,  pp.  545-82,  1823). 

2  See  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xvi  (1897). 

3  The  returns  (printed  in  Dodsley's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Armada,  pp.  11-33,  1759,  and 
in  J.  Bruce's  Report  on  the  Arrangements  which  ivere  made  for  the  Internal  Defence  of 
these  Kingdoms  when  Spain,  by  its  Armada,  projected  the  Invasion  a7id  Conqiiest  of 
England,  p.  84,  1798)  are  arranged  according  to  counties,  and  no  general  total  is  given. 

*  Annals  (ed.  1G15),  p.  748. 
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Brentwood  by  the  27th  of  that  month,  whilst  22,000  foot  soldiers 
had  been  ordered  to  be  at  Stratford-le-Bow  by  the  29th.^  On  or 
about  the  22nd,  Leicester  was  appointed  formally  to  the  command 
of  the  camp.  The  title  conferred  upon  him  was  that  of  '  Lieu- 
tenant and  Captain-General  of  the  Queen's  Armies  and  Com- 
panies ',2  but  he  was  generally  spoken  of  as  *  the  Queen's  Lieu- 
tenant ',  or  *  the  Lord  Steward  ',  or  '  the  Lord  General '.  In  spite 
of  the  ample  powers  suggested  by  his  imposing  title,  he  seems  to 
have  been  given  no  authority  over  any  of  the  queen's  forces 
except  those  actually  in  the  camp  itself.  On  the  24th,  he  wrote 
from  Gravesend  to  the  privy  council  acknowledging  and  returning 
thanks  for  his  appointment.^  He  added  that  he  had  been  very 
much  comforted  by  words  the  queen  had  spoken  to  him  before 
his  departure  from  London,  and  that  he  had  taken  care  to  blaze 
them  abroad. 

There  is  evidence  that,  for  a  time,  considerable  confusion 
reigned  in  the  camp,  owing  to  the  queen's  delay  and  parsimony 
in  providing  military  necessaries  and  the  unavoidable  haste  in 
which  the  troops  had  had  to  be  brought  together.  Thus,  on  the 
25th,  Leicester  himself  had  to  ride  across  country  to  Chelmsford, 
in  order  to  arrange  for  4,000  Essex  men,  there  assembled,  to 
proceed  to  the  camp.  He  reports  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham  on  that  day  from  Chelmsford  that  he  was  returning  to 
Tilbury  that  evening.*  Down  to  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  happy  in  his  position,  having  (he  thought)  too 
few  officers  under  him  to  maintain  properly  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
He  reported  to  Walsingham  (no  doubt  in  part  humorously)  that 
he  had  even  to  act  as  his  own  cook  and  caterer.  Doubtless  he 
felt  easier  in  mind  next  day,  when  the  Essex  men  arrived  at  the 
camp,  as  he  reports  in  one  of  his  many  letters  to  Walsingham. ^ 

They  be  [he  says]  as  forward  men,  and  all  [as]  willing  to  meet  with  the 
enemy,  as  ever  I  saw  ;  but,  [owing  to  their  sudden  departure,  they  had] 
brought  not  so  much  as  one  meal's  provision  of  victual  with  them  ;  so  that, 
at  their  arrival  here,  there  was  not  a  barrel  of  beer  nor  loaf  of  bread  for 
them — enough  [he  continues],  after  20  miles  march,  to  have  been  dis- 
couraged and  to  have  mutinied  ;  but  all,  with  one  voice,  finding  it  to  be 
[due  to]  the  speediness  of  their  coming,  said  they  would  abide  more  hunger 
than  this  to  serve  her  Majesty  and  the  Country. 

Leicester  at  once  sent  out  victualling  parties  to  scour  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  provisions  and  drink.  Further, 
on  the  26th,  he  sent  off  a  letter  addressed  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  a  thousand  London  troops,  then  on  the  march  to 

*  Seo  Bruce' s  Report,  Appendix  xxx. 
'  Seo  Ads  oj  the  Privy  Council,  xvi. 

'  State  Papers  Domestic,  Eliz.,  ccxiii,  no.  21. 

*  Ihid.  ccxiii,  no.  22.  *  Ibid,  ccxiii,  no.  3P. 
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Tilbury,  ordering  a  halt  wherever  his  letter  might  chance  to  meet 
them,  '  except  they  had  provisions  with  them  '.^  It  was  not  till 
the  30th  that  the  privy  council  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor ,2  inform- 
ing him  that — 

there  were  a  greate  number  of  soldiers  assembled  in  the  counties  of  Essex 
and  Kent,  under  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Steward  her  Majestye's  Lieutenant 
against  Foreign  Invasion ;  [and]  forasmuch  as  their  Lordships  thought 
they  might  lacke  drynke,  [their  Lordships  asked  the  Lord  Mayor]  that  he 
would  sende  for  the  beere  brewers  and  others  occupying  the  trade  of  con- 
veying beere  to  and  fro,  that  they  would  carrye  some  quantity  of  beere 
thither,  where  they  should  finde  readie  moneye. 

No  doubt  the  arrival  of  the  Essex  men  was  followed  quickly  by 
the  advent  of  other  troops  and  other  officers,  causing  the  lord 
general's  spirits  to  rise  rapidly.    Among  others  came  Lord  Grey, 
who  on  the  28th  had  been  appointed  *  Lord  Marshall '  of  the 
camp. 3 

Nor  were  the  measures  taken  at  Tilbury  to  ensure  the  defence 
of  London  confined  to  the  formation  of  this  camp  ;  for  an  attempt 
was  made  to  block  the  Thames,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Spanish  ships  up  towards  London,  by  stretching  a  boom 
across  the  river,  from  Tilbury  to  Gravesend.  This  was  a  very 
substantial  affair,  constructed  of  chains  and  ship's  cables,  and 
stiffened  by  means  of  ship's  masts  and  anchored  lighters.  Even 
before  it  was  finished  it  was  estimated  to  have  cost  over  £2,000.* 

Thus,  arrangements  at  the  camp  were  being  brought  rapidly 
into  order,  and  Leicester  evidently  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  new  move  on  his  part.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th,  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  inviting  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  camp.^  At 
the  same  time  (inasmuch  as  the  fate  of  the  Armada  was  still 
unknown),  he  advised  her  majesty  strongly  not  to  go  near  any 
part  of  the  coast,  where  her  person  might  be  in  danger  of  capture 
by  some  landing  party  ;  but,  he  adds. 

This  farr,  yf  jt  please  you,  you  may  dare  : — ^to  draw  your  self  to  your  house 
at  Havering  and  your  army  being  about  London  (at  Stratford,  Eastham, 
Hackney,  and  the  vyllages  thereabout),  shall  be  always  not  only  a  defense, 
but  a  reddy  supply  to  these  countreys,  Essex  and  Kent,  yf  nede  be  ;  and, 
in  the  meane  tyme,  your  Majestic,  to  comfort  this  army  and  [the]  people 
of  both  these  countreys,  may,  yf  it  please  you,  spend  ij  or  iij  [days]  to  se 
both  the  Camp  and  the  forts.  Hit  ys  not  above  xiij  myle  at  most  from 
Havering  and  a  very  convenyent  place  for  your  Majestic  to  lye  in  by  the 
way  and  to  rest  ye  at  the  camp.    I  trust  you  wylbe  pleased  with  your  pore 

1  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxiii,  no.  38. 
■^  Acta  of  the  Privy  Council,  xvi,  pp.  204-5. 

'  Ihid.  xvi.  196  and  197.  Apparently  tliis  was  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  (succeeded 
1502,  died  1593). 

*  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxii,  no.  79,  and  ccxiii,  no.  9.  ' 
^  Ihid.  ccxii,  no.  46. 
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lyvtentes  cabyn ;  ^  and,  with  in  a  myle,  there  ys  a  gentleman's  howse, 
where  your  Majestic  may  also  lye.  [By  coming,]  you  shall  comfort  not 
only  these  thousands  bub  [also]  many  more  that  shall  hear  of  yt. 

And  thus  farr,  but  no  furder,  can  I  consent  to  adventure  your  person  ; 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  this,  though  the  enymye 
should  pass  your  flete  ;  but  your  Majestic  may  without  [harm]  return  to 
your  owne  forces,  being  but  at  hand  ;  and  you  may  have  2,000  horse  well 
to  be  loged  at  Romford  and  other  vyllages  near  Havering  and  your  foot 
men  may  loge  nearer  London. 

Apparently  the  queen  approved  Leicester's  suggestion — at  all 
events  in  the  main — and  wrote  to  him  saying  so.  Yet  nearly 
ten  days  passed  before  arrangements  could  be  completed  for  the 
queen  to  visit  the  camp.  On  5th  August  Leicester  wrote  to  her 
again — this  time  from  the  camp  itself  : —  ^ 

My  moost  gratious  la[dy] — I  have  receaved  in  secrett  this  morning 
those  newes  that  pleaseth  me  most,  next  [after]  the  assurance  of  the  well- 
doing of  your  sacred  person  ;  which  ys  that  your  Majestic  doth  intend  to 
beholdc  the  pore  and  base  compayne  that  lye  here  in  the  fyld  most  wyllingly 
to  serve  you — yea,  most  reddy  to  dye  for  you.  You  shall  (dear  lad[dy]) 
behold  as  goodly,  as  loyall,  and  as  able,  men  as  any  prince  chrystian  can 
shewc  you,  and  yet  but  an  handfull  of  your  owne  in  comparyson  of  the 
rest  you  have.  What  comfort  not  only  these  shall  receav  who  shalbe  the 
happiest  to  behold  your  self,  I  can  not  express  ;  but  assuredly  hit  wyll 
gyve  no  smale  comfort  to  the  rest.  .  .  . 

Good  sweet  Q[uecn],  alter  not  your  purpose  ifE  God  gyve  ye  good  health. 
Hit  wyll  be  your  payne  for  the  tyme,  but  your  pleasure  to  behold  such 
people  ;  and  surely  the  place,  I  know,  must  content  you,  being  as  fayre  a 
soyle  and  goodly  a  prospect  as  may  be  sene  or  found,  as  this  extreme  wether 
hath  made  tryall,  which  doth  vs  lytic  anoyance,  hit  ys  so  fyrm  and  drye  a 
ground.  Your  usher  ^  also  lykcth  your  loging,  a  proper  swete  clenly  house, 
your  camp  with  in  a  lytic  mylle  of  you,  and  your  person  to  be  as  sure  as  at 
St.  James,  for  my  lyfe  :  only  we  had  a  myshapp  of  a  landing  place,  whear 
hoys  &  boats  had  somewhat  broken  the  bridge  ;  but  all  to  be  repared  fully 
by  to-morrow  night  early,  agcnst  the  next  day,  to  doe  you  servyce  :  *  God 
grant  it  so  to  be.  You  shall  make  glad  many  thousands,  both  here  and  not 
farr  of,  and  shall  se  your  sol  dyers,  rather  of  a  yeres  experyence  then  of  a 
months  camping. 

God  bless  your  Majestic  and  make  us  all  happy  by  your  long  lyfe. 
Your  Majestic,  most  bound  vasscl 

R.  Leicester. 

^  He  means,  of  course,  his  own  quarters  at  or  near  the  camp. 

*  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  xxxiv,  no.  34.  The  letter  is  dated  '  5th  July ',  clearly 
a  slip  for  5th  August. 

3  The  official  known  as  '  The  Queen's  Usher '  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring for  her  reception  any  house  in  which  it  was  intended  she  should  stay,  whilst 
on  progress  or  otherwise. 

*  That  would  be  the  7  August,  the  day  on  which  no  doubt  the  queen  had  written  to 
say  she  expected  to  reach  Tilbury.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not  arrive  until  the  8th. 
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The  arrival  of  this  letter  in  London  seems  to  have  raised  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Leicester's  proposal ;  for  next  day  Walsing- 
ham  wrote  to  Leicester  a  letter  ^  which  he  sent  from  court  by  the 
hand  of  '  a  trustie  messenger  ',  who  (he  says)  would  tell  him 
'  what  we  like  of  the  Queen's  repaire  to  the  Camp,  .  .  .  and  what 
dowtes  are  made  of  my  sad  venture  that  may  fall  out '.  Never- 
theless, he  adds,  '  I  meane  to  steale  to  the  Campe  when  her 
Majestie  shall  be  there  '. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  queen,  Leicester 
makes  no  reference  to  the  proposal,  made  in  his  earlier  letter, 
that  she  should  establish  herself  at  her  palace  at  Havering  and 
should  proceed  thence  by  road  to  the  camp.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  part  of  his  plan  had  been  dropped  ;  for,  on  8th  August,  the 
queen  proceeded  to  the  camp  by  water,  probably  from  Westminster, 
landing  about  mid-day  at  the  blockhouse,  which  stood  where 
Tilbury  Fort  now  stands. ^  This  fact  and  all  the  chief  events 
of  the  queen's  visit  to  Tilbury  are  related  in  some  detail  by  at 
least  two  contemporary  chroniclers.  One  was  James  Aske, 
already  mentioned,  about  whom  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
anything .3  Clearly,  he  was  present  at  the  camp  (very  likely  as 
a  soldier)  during  the  queen's  visit,  the  events  of  which  he  narrates 
in  a  long  versified  narrative  entitled  Elizabetha  Triumphans, 
In  his  '  Address  to  the  Gentle  Reader  ',  he  refers  to  it  as  *  my 
first  worke,  with  myself  a  yong  versifyer  '.  He  says  also  that  it 
was  '  both  begun  and  finished  very  neere  within  the  space  of  one 
whole  moneth,  [but  that]  I  was  afterwards  three  long  moneths 
studying  whether  it  were  better  for  me  to  burne  it  or  to  give  it  to 
the  presse  '.  To  have  destroyed  it  would  have  been  a  pity  ;  for 
it  is  of  interest  as  a  record,  in  spite  of  its  tedious  and  verbose 
style.  The  other  writer  was  Thomas  Deloney,  well  known  at  the 
time  as  a  writer  of  ballads,  pamphlets,  and  the  like.*  His  poetical 
account  of  the  queen's  visit  ^  is  much  shorter  than  Aske's,  but  of 
greater  literary  merit.    Unfortunately  Deloney 's  poem  contains 

1  Printed  by  Wright,  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  ii.  384  (1838). 

-  Miss  Strickland's  statement  {Lives  of  the  Queens  o/  England,  iv.  575,  1851)  that 
she  came  by  road,  via  Havering,  is,  therefore,  wrong. 

^  Possibly  he  was  identical  with  a  certain  James  Askew,  citizen  and  stationer, 
who  was  associated  with  the  Stationers'  Company  about  this  time.  In  1590  he  was 
admitted  into  the  livery,  paying  20*.  therefore  ;  in  1589  he  took  an  apprentice  and, 
in  1593,  another  ;  and,  in  1590,  he  paid  a  fine  for  not  serving  as  Junior  Warden  ; 
see  Arber's  Transcript  oj  the  Company's  Registers. 

*  Deloney  was  born  about  1543  and  died  about  1600.  Originally  a  silk-weaver, 
he  became  a  writer  of  considerable  fame.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by 
F.  0.  Mann,  has  been  published  (1912). 

^  The  Queen's  visiting  of  the  Campe  at  Tilsburie,  with  her  Enter tainement  there. 
Printed  by  John  Wolf  for  Edward  White,  1588.  It  was  entered  for  copyright  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  10  August  1588  (see  Arber's  Transcript,  ii.  231,  1875).  There  is 
a  unique  (broadside)  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  reprinted  by  J.  0.  Halliwell 
in  1860  ;    by  E.  Arber  in  1895  {English  Garland,  vol.  vii),  and  by  F.  O.^Mann  in  1912. 
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internal  evidence  that  its  writer  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  he  narrates.  Thus  he  speaks  of  '  Tilsbury  '  instead 
of  Tilbury,  though  this  might  be  a  printer's  error.  Further,  he 
says  the  queen  landed  at  Gravesend  and  continued  on  horseback 
to  the  camp — a  strange  proceeding,  unless  she  rode  a  sea-horse. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  all  Deloney's  190  lines,  no  information  which 
he  might  not  have  derived  by  hearsay  from  someone  who  was 
present.  Nevertheless,  his  poem  is  well  written,  readable,  and 
apparently  trustworthy.  Aske's  and  Deloney's  productions,  taken 
together,  afford  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  doings  at  the 
camp  during  the  queen's  visit. 

From  what  Aske  and  others  tell  us,  we  are  able  to  define  with 
some  precision  the  position  of  the  camp.  This  was  not  at  Purfleet, 
in  the  parish  of  West  Thurrock,  as  is  often  stated,  but  some  seven 
miles  further  west,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tilbury.  Even  so,  it 
was  not  (as  might  be  supposed)  actually  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  near  the  blockhouse  (on  the  site  of  which  Tilbury  Fort 
now  stands).  Nor  was  it  on  the  low  marshy  flats  stretching 
northwards  for  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river's  bank  to  the 
foot  of  the  bold  escarpment  which  here  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Thames  valley.  This  is  divided  by  small  valleys 
into  more  or  less  steep  and  well-defined  hills  ;  and  the  Camp 
Royal  (or,  at  all  events,  the  chief  portion  of  it)  was  pitched  on 
the  summit  of  the  most  striking  of  these  hills — that  (about  150  feet) 
on  which  stand  West  Tilbury  Church  and  Hall.  This  hill  is  re- 
markable, not  from  its  height  (which  is  small,  as  stated),  but  by 
reason  of  the  steepness  of  its  sides,  which  rise  more  or  less  abruptly 
from  the  low  flat  marshland,  with  no  greater  elevation  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  to  afford  a  contrast.  Consequently  the  view  from 
its  summit,  both  up  and  down  the  river  valley,  is  fine  and  ex- 
tensive. As  Aske's  lines  (quoted  hereafter)  amply  show,  it  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  those  assembled  in  the  camp.  Leicester 
himself  thought  it,  as  we  have  seen,  '  as  goodly  a  prospect  as  may 
be  seen  or  found  '. 

A  clear,  though  very  diminutive,  view  of  the  hill  and  camp, 
with  tents  standiug  and  flags  flying,  is  shown  on  a  contemporary 
chart  of  the  Thames,  by  Robert  Adam,^  said  to  have  formed 
the  origiual  of  one  of  the  tapestries  depicting  the  fate  of  the 
Armada,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Distinct 
traces  of  an  earthwork,  enclosing  some  four  or  five  acres,  may  be 
seen  to  this  day,  surrounding  the  hill-top  and  enclosing  the 
church  and  hall.^    They  are  most  obvious  on  the  southern  face 

*  Reproduced  in  Pine  and  Morant's  Tapestries  in  the  House  of  Lords  (1739),  also 
in  Bruce's  Report  (1798),  facing  p.  32. 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Holman,  an  Essex  historian  who  wrote  about  1715,  says  (MSS.  at 
Colchester  Castle) :   '  'Twas  where  the  windmill  now  stands.    Some  vestigia  of  it  are 
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of  the  hill,  just  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  these  very  slight  banks  and  ditches,  now  much 
obscured  by  gravel  digging,  are  remains  of  Leicester's  camp  ; 
but  it  is  in  every  way  probable  that  they  are  many  centuries  earlier 
than  his  time.  The  position  is  one  to  which  early  man  would 
inevitably  have  been  attracted  on  account  of  its  defensive  possi- 
bilities ;  for  the  hill  is  not  only  steep  on  all  sides,  especially  on 
the  south  and  west,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  high  ground  at 
the  back  (that  is,  on  the  north)  by  a  narrow  natural  causeway, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  long,  which  itself  has  fairly  steep 
sides,  especially  on  the  west.  The  configuration  of  the  ground 
here  is  decidedly  unusual  for  the  neighbourhood  .^  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  Leicester's  camp  extended  inland 
(northwards)  for  some  distance  from  Tilbury  Hill ;  for,  according 
to  local  tradition,  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  camp  was  pitched 
in  a  field  at  Biggen  Heath,  nearly  two  miles  north.^  Anyway, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  healthier  camp-site  ;  for  the 
soil  of  the  vicinity  is  sandy  and  gravelly,  forming  that  '  firme  and 
dry  ground  '  of  which  Leicester  had  spoken  in  his  letter  to  the 
queen.  In  regard  to  what  would  now  be  called  its  strategic  im- 
portance, we  have  Leicester's  opinion  ^  that  it  was  *  very  good 
ground  for  aptness  for  the  defence  of  this  coast '. 

The  troops  assembled  in  the  camp  seem  never  to  have  been 
very  numerous.    Aske  declares  ^  that 

A  Camp  of  fiftie  thousand  able  men 
Appointed  should  have  layne  on  Tilbery  hill. 

But,  whatever  the  intention  may  have  been,  nothing  like  so  large 
a  force  was  ever  assembled  in  the  camp.  A  later  return  shows  ^ 
that  there  were  no  more  than  two  thousand  horse,  under  the 
earl  of  Essex,  as  master  of  the  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  foot, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Layton.  Sir  Francis  Knowles  was  master  of 
the  ordnance,  according  to  Aske,  who  gives  the  names  of  many 
other  officers.  More  troops  were,  however,  stationed  near  at  hand, 
especially  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  near  Gravesend — no 
doubt  to  protect  the  further  end  of  the  boom.  Deloney,  after 
describing  and  praising  the  camp,  declares  that, 

still  remaining.'  See  also  Camden  {Britannia,  Gough's  2nd  ed.,  ii.  130,  1806); 
I.  Chalkley  Gould  {Vict.  County  Hist,  Essex,  i.  306,  1903);  and  many  modern 
topographers. 

»  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  says  {ArcUeol.  Journ.,  xlii.  296,  1885)  that  '  the  square 
work  which  was  constructed  when  Elizabeth  rested  at  West  Tilbury  during  her  progress 
of  mspection  to  Tilbury  Fort  still  remains  little  altered '.  But  of  the  whereabouts  of 
this  work  I  can  hear  nothing. 

*  Cannon-balls  dug  up  midway  between  these  two  extremes  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  rector  of  Chadwell  St.  Mary. 

3  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxiii,  no.  38. 

*  EUzahetha  Triumphans,  p.  15.  »  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  xvi.  222. 
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To  see  a  sight  so  strange  in  England, 

'twas  our  Gracious  Queen's  intent; 
And,  on  the  eight  of  August,  she 

from  faire  St.  James'  tooke  her  way, 
With  many  Lords  of  high  degree, 

in  princely  robes  and  rich  aray  ; 
And  to  bardge  upon  the  w^ater 

(being  King  Henryes  royall  daughter  !) 
She  did  goe,  with  trumpets  sounding 

and  with  dubbing  drums,  apace 
Along  the  Thames  (that  famous  river), 

for  to  view  the  Campe  a  space. 

Here  Aske  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  probably  in  the 
camp  already)  takes  up  the  narrative.  He  tells  how,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  question,  all  arrangements  for  the  queen's 
reception  having  been  made,  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  principal 
officers — 

At  water-side  within  the  Block-house  stayd, 

In  readinesse  there  to  receive  our  Queen  ; 

Who,  landed  now,  doth  passe  along  her  way  ; 

She,  thence  some  way,  still  marching  King-like  on. 

The  cannons  at  the  Block-house  were  discharged  ; 

The  drums  do  sound,  the  phifes  do  yield  their  notes. 

And  ensignes  are  displayed  throughout  the  Campe. 

Our  peerlesse  Queene  doth  by  her  souldiers  passe, 

And  shews  herself  unto  her  subjects  there. 

She  thanks  them  oft  for  their  (of  dutie)  paines, 

And  they  again  on  knees  do  pray  for  her. 

They  coutch  their  pikes  and  bowe  theire  ensignes  downe 

When  as  their  sacred  royall  Queene  past  by, 

In  token  of  their  loyall  beared  hearts 

To  her  alone,  and  none  but  only  she. 

On  the  way  from  the  blockhouse  to  the  camp,  across  the  low 
flat  marshland,  the  queen  is  met  by  an  escort  of  1,000  horse,  under 
Sir  Roger  Williams,  and  2,000  foot.  At  this  point  Deloney  comes 
in  again.    He  tells  how 

All  the  way  her  Grace  was  riding, 

on  each  side  stood  armed  men. 
With  muskets,  pikes,  &  good  caleevers, 

for  her  Grace's  safegarde  then. 

With  her  rode  the  Lord  General  and  the  Lord  Marshall,  each  with 
his  flag  borne  before  him.  As  the  queen  proceeded  (says  Deloney), 
the  soldiers  lining  the  two  sides  of  the  road  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  cried  out  blessings  upon  her.  This  they  did  so  loudly  that 
(however  much  her  inordinate  vanity  may  have  been  flattered) 
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she  felt  bound  to  send  messengers  on  ahead  to  bid  the  soldiers 
not  to  pay  her  such  idolatrous  reverence.  Approaching  the  camp 
itself  (continues  Deloney),  the  queen, 

casting  up  her  princely  eyes 

unto  the  hill,  with  perfect  sight, 
The  ground  all  covered  (she  espyes) 

with  feet  of  armed  souldiers  bright ; 
Whereat  her  royall  hart  so  leaped 

on  her  feet  upright  she  stepped, 
Tossing  up  her  plume  of  feathers 

to  them  all,  as  they  did  stand  : 
Chearefully  her  body  bending, 

waving  of  her  royall  hand. 
Thus,  through  the  Campe  she  passed  quite, 

in  manner  as  I  have  declared. 
At  Maister  Eiches,  for  that  night, 

her  Grace's  lodging  was  preparde. 

Aske  says  that  the  queen,  having  inspected  the  whole  of  her 
assembled  forces,  passed. 

From  out  the  Campe  unto  her  lodging  then, 
Full  three  miles  distant  from  that  warlike  place, 
Prepared  for  her,  to  Maister  Ritche  his  house, 
With  purpose  meant  for  to  returne  next  day 
That  way  againe,  the  better  it  to  view. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  '  Maister  Ritche  his  house  '  was 
Arderne  Hall,  in  Horndon-on-the-Hill,  and  that  this  was  the 
'  proper  sweet  cleanly  house  '  which  Leicester  had  recommended 
to  the  queen.  His  letter  shows  that  it  had  been  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  queen's  usher,  and  there  still  exist  two  orders 
to  the  queen's  treasurer  to  pay  certain  monies  to  Richard  Blaken- 
bury,  as  gentleman  usher  to  the  queen,  and  nine  other  of  her 
majesty's  servants,  '  for  preparing  Maister  Rych's  House,  in 
Essex  ',  for  the  queen's  occupation.  The  only  thing  which  can 
throw  any  doubt  upon  the  point  is  Leicester's  statement  that  the 
house  selected  lay  no  more  than  *  a  little  mile  '  from  the  camp. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Arderne  Hall  lay  at  least  four  miles  from 
Leicester's  head-quarters  on  Tilbury  Hill.  Even  if  a  portion 
of  the  camp  extended  as  far  northward  as  Biggen  Heath, 
one  could  still  scarcely  say  that  the  house  lay  within  three 
miles  of  the  camp.  Possibly  when  Leicester  wrote  his  letter 
to  the  queen  a  fortnight  earlier,  he  had  in  view  some  other 
house,  afterwards  discarded  ;  or,  possibly,  he  used  the  term 
'  a  little  mile ',  not  literally,  but  as  meaning  merely  *  a  short 
distance  '. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  Arderne  Hall  was  a  house  of  no 
great  size  or  pretention.  Norden  does  not  even  mention  it  in 
1594  among  the  principal  Essex  houses. ^  At  the  time  of  the 
queen's  visit  it  belonged  to  one  William  Foley,  though  occupied 
by  Thomas  Rich,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  family  of  Lord 
Eich.  The  house  continued  to  exist  until  about  the  year  1730, 
when  it  was  demolished  and  a  solid  square  red-brick  house 
was  built  on  its  site.  This  house  still  stands.  A  brew-house 
of  timber,  still  standing  at  the  back,  is  clearly  of  early 
Tudor  age,  and  an  adjacent  dove-cote  of  brick  is,  apparently, 
almost  as  old. 

At  Arderne  Hall,  then,  the  queen  passed  the  night  of  8th-9th 
August.    Aske  tells  us  how,  arrived  at  the  house, 

the  Horsemen  turned  backe  ; 
But  all  the  rest,  with  her  great  Serjant,  did 
Watch  there  all  night  aloofe  her  royall  Court. 
The  souldyers,  which  placed  were  farre  off 
From  that  same  way  through  which  she  past  along. 
Did  hollow  oft  '  The  Lord  preserve  our  Queene.' 
He  happy  was  that  could  but  see  hir  Coatch, 
The  sides  whereof,  beset  with  Emmerods 
And  Diomonds,  with  sparkling  Eubies  red, 
In  chequer-wise,  by  strange  invention, 
With  curious  knots  embroderd  with  golde. 

Aske  (who  seems  to  have  been  present)  records  the  subjects 
discussed  by  them  before  they  fell  asleep  : 

Some  praise  the  place  whereat  they  camped  are  ; 
Some  praise  the  disipline  as  used  therein  ; 
And  other  some  the  passing  forwardnesse 
Of  Noblemen  and  Gentels  lyeing  there. 
But  all  of  them  do  say  the  souldiers  are 
Mostly  comely  men,  appointed  well  therto. 

The  following  morning,  the  queen  (as  Aske  tells  us)  returned 
to  the  camp — 

Most  bravely  mounted  on  a  stately  steede 
With  trunchion  in  her  hand  (not  used  thereto), 
And  with  her  none  except  her  Lieutenant, 
Accompanied  with  the  Lord  Chamberlaine. 

She  came  to  take  part  in  the  chief  event  planned  for  her  visit  to 
Tilbury — a  formal  review  of  her  troops.  Deloney's  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  the  fullest  we  have,  whether  he  actually  witnessed 
it  or  not.    He  tells  us  that  the  lord  general  and  the  lord  marshall 

*  Description  of  Essex  (Camden  Soc,  1S40), 
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went  to  meet  her,  and  that  together  they  conducted  her  in  pro- 
cession through  the  camp  : 

The  Sergeant  Trumpet,  with  his  mace, 

and  nyne  with  trumpets  after  him, 
Bare  headed,  went  before  her  Grace, 

in  coates  of  scarlet  colour  trim. 
The  King  of  Heralds,  tall  and  comely, 

was  the  next  in  order  duely. 
With  the  famous  Armes  of  England, 

wrought  with  rich  imbroydered  gold. 
On  finest  velvet,  blue  and  crimson, 

that  for  silver  can  be  sold. 

With  maces  of  cleane  beaten  gold, 

the  Queen's  two  Sargeants  then  did  ride — 
Most  comely  men  for  to  behold, 

in  velvet  coates  and  chaines  beside. 
The  Lord  Generall  then  came  riding, 

and  Lord  Marshall  hard  beside  him. 
Richly  were  they  both  attired, 

in  princelie  garments  of  great  price  ; 
Bearing  still  their  hats  &  fethers 

in  their  hands,  in  comely  wise. 

Next  came  the  queen,  with  four  footmen  walking  on  each  side  of 
her,  attended  by  her  ladies,  her  body-guard  followiQg.  Mean- 
while, the  army,  in  full  panoply,  set  itself  in  battle  order  for 
inspection.    Says  Deloney  : 

Such  a  battaile,  pitcht  in  England, 
many  a  day  had  not  been  scene. 

After  this,  the  queen,  taking  her  stand  at  a  favourable  point, 
watched  a  march-past  of  all  the  troops. 

The  warlike  Armie  then  stood  still, 

and  drummers  left  their  dubbing  sound. 
Because  it  was  our  Prince's  will 

to  ride  about  the  Armie  round. 
Her  Ladies  she  did  leave  behind  her 

and  her  guarde  which  still  did  minde  her. 
The  Lord  Generall  and  Lord  Marshall 

did  conduct  her  to  each  place. 
The  pikes,  the  colours,  and  the  lances, 

at  her  approach,  fell  downe  apace. 

Finally,  the  queen  delivered  her  famous  speech  to  the  troops. 
That  she  really  did  address  them  seems  certain  ;  for  we  have  three 
independent  reports  of  what  she  said.^    Yet  all  three  differ  widely. 

*  The  writer  of  the  well-known  letter  to  Mendoza  (who  claims  to  have  been 
present  in  the  camp)  says,  however,  nothing  of  any  speech. 
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Aske  (who  probably  heard  the  speech)  gives,  in  twenty-seven 
lines,  a  version  which  he  describes  as 

Her  Royall  Speech  (though  nothing  like  her  Speech) ; 
Which,  in  effect,  was  it  that  here  ensues. 

Deloney  (who  probably  wrote  from  hearsay)  condenses  it  into 
nine  lines  only.  The  third  version — ^that,  in  prose,  which  has  long 
been  current — is  by  far  the  fullest  of  the  three,  and  is,  in  sentiment 
and  diction,  much  superior  to  the  others.  As  to  its  authenticity 
I  know  nothing  ;  for  I  have  failed  to  discover  when  and  by  whom 
it  was  first  published.  It  may  have  been  prepared  in  advance  for 
the  queen  to  deliver,  but  it  reads  more  like  a  report  drawn  up 
afterwards  by  some  skilled  literary  hand.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  speech,  the  assembled  army,  '  all  at  once,  a  mightie  shout  or 
crye  did  give  ' ;  and,  while  trumpets  sounded,  the  queen  rode 
away  to  the  lord  general's  tent,  wherein,  at  noon,  she  took 
dinner. 

During  the  meal  an  important  event  occurred  :  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  arrived  at  the  camp  with  dispatches  from  the  fleet, 
which  he  had  left  off  Harwich  on  the  7th. ^  No  messenger  ever 
arrived  more  opportunely.  Down  to  that  moment  there  had  been 
no  news  as  to  what  had  happened  to  either  the  Spanish  or  the 
English  fleet  since  the  dispersal  of  the  former  in  Calais  roadstead 
on  28th  July  and  its  subsequent  flight  northward.  Now  the 
lord  admiral  reported  in  dispatches  that  he  had  pursued  the 
Armada  northwards  until  the  2nd  August,  when  (being  some- 
where off  the  Firth  of  Forth)  he  had  lost  it,  and  being  short  of 
powder  and  shot,  he  had  turned  back  south.  He  reported,  further, 
that  he  expected  to  reach  the  Downs  that  same  evening,  the  8th.^ 
On  the  same  day,  Drake  wrote  to  the  queen  from  on  board  his 
ship,  the  Revenge,  then  lying  in  the  Downs.^  He  reported  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Armada  to  return 
southward,  by  reason  of  its  battered  condition  and  the  then 
prevailing  winds  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had 
disappeared  and  that  he  knew  not  whither  it  had  gone,  though 
he  thought  it  was  probably  making  for  Denmark,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  refit  there.*  He  suggests  to  the  queen  that  she  should 
send  a  ship  thither  to  investigate,  and  urges  that,  pending  this 
ship's  return,  no  diminution  of  defensive  measures  should  be 
sanctioned.  It  was  clear  to  all,  therefore,  that  for  the  time  being, 

^  state  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxiv,  no.  50. 

2  Ihid.  ccxiv,  no.  42.  Printed  by  Bruce  {Report,  p.  cclxxxvi,  1798),  and  by 
Laughton  {Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada,  ii.  52-3,  1894). 

^  Ibid,  ccxiv,  no.  47.  Printed  by  Bruce  {Beport,  1798),  by  Laughton  {Defeat  of 
Spanish  Armada,  ii.  68),  and  by  Wright  {Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  ii.  385-6). 

*  The  Lord  Admiral  expressed  the  same  view  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham  dated  9th 
(State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxiv,  no.  61). 
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at  any  rate,  the  Armada  was  disposed  of,  and  that  England  was 
no  longer  threatened  with  invasion  ;  but  how  complete  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  fleet  no  one  knew  till  weeks  later,  when 
news  which  came  in  by  degrees  showed  that  it  had  fled  north  about 
in  an  endeavour  to  return  that  way  to  Spain,  and  that  a  remnant 
of  it  had  succeeded  in  so  doing,  after  suffering  every  kind  of 
disaster  through  storm,  shipwreck,  starvation,  and  sickness. 

But  the  earl  of  Cumberland  brought  also  other  news  of  a  less 
satisfactory  kind — a  report  that  the  laggard  duke  of  Parma  had 
at  last  got  ready  his  army,  and  that  it  was  already  embarked  and 
on  its  way  to  invade  England.  The  report  spread  rapidly.  We 
find  allusion  to  it  in  nearly  all  the  State  Papers  and  official  cor- 
respondence of  the  next  few  days,  together  with  anxious  surmises 
as  to  where  the  force  intended  to  attempt  a  landing  in  England. 
Young  Edward  Radclyffe,  writing  next  day  to  his  relative  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  says  :  ^  '  Whilst  her  Majesty  was  at  dinner  in  the 
Lord  GeneraU's  tent,  there  came  a  post  and  brought  intelligence 
that  the  Duke,  with  all  his  forces,  was  embarkt  for  England  '. 
Walsingham,  writing  on  the  same  day,  from  the  camp  itself,  gives 
full  credence  to  the  report.^  Two  days  later  a  professional  news- 
letter writer  wrote  to  a  client  ^  :  '  Our  news  on  Friday  was 
certain — that  the  Prince  was  embarked  with  50,000  foot  and 
6,000  horse  ',  and  that  he  was  expected  to  land  in  England  at  once, 
as  the  tides  were  then  at  their  highest.  In  short,  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that,  for  a  few  days,  the  report  was  generally  credited. 
Ultimately  it  proved  untrue  ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  it  was 
sufficiently  alarming. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatches  had  been  discussed,  Mr.  Secretary 
Walsingham  (who  had  carried  out  his  intention  of  stealing  down 
to  the  camp  whilst  the  queen  was  there)  was  busy  writing  letters 
to  other  officers  of  State,  giving  them  the  latest  news,  good  and 
bad.  Several  which  have  been  preserved  are  dated  '  At  the  Court, 
in  the  Camp,  this  9th  August  1588  '.  One  was  to  Lord  Burghley  ; 
another  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  a  third  to  the  lord  treasurer  *. 
The  contents  of  all  were  to  much  the  same  effect  ;  but,  to  that  to 
Burghley,  he  added  : 

A  conceit  her  Majesty  had  that,  in  honour,  she  could  not  return  [to  London], 
in  case  there  were  any  likelihood  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  anything. 
Thus,  your  Lordship  seeth  that  this  place  breedeth  courage.  I  fear  now 
more  from  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect  of  unseasonableness  of  weather, 
than  [from]  the  enemy. 

^  Cotton  MS.,  Otho.  E.,  ix.  fo.  180  b. 

2  Harl.  MS.  6994,  f  o.  1 42  (printed  by  Laughton,  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Arnmda,  ii.  82-3). 

3  Burghley  Papers  at  Hatfield,  Eep.  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  iii.  346  (1889). 

*  Harl.  MS.  6994,  nos.  73,  74,  and  76  (all  printed  in  Laughton'a  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  ii.  82-3,  1894). 
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The  queen's  hesitation  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  reported  im- 
minence of  invasion  by  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  and 
it  was  a  natural  feeling  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  says  Aske,^  the  queen  left  the 
lord  general's  tent, 

And  passed  thence  unto  the  water  side  ; 
Where,  once  embarg'd,  the  roring  cannons  were 
Discharged — both  those  which  were  on  Tilb'rie  Hill 
And  also  those  which  at  the  Blockhouse  were. 

The  events  which  followed  immediately  on  the  queen's  departure 
recall  the  closing  words  of  Walsingham's  letter  to  Burghley,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  had  been 
extremely  unsettled  for  some  weeks.  Seymour,  who  had  put  to 
sea  early  in  July,  scouting  after  the  Armada,  had  written  to 
Walsingham  :  '  Such  summer  season  saw  I  never  the  like  ; ' 
adding,  '  I  fynd  no  manner  of  difference  between  wynter 
and  somer,  saving  that  the  dales  be  now  longer  '.^  Again, 
within  the  preceding  three  days  the  weather  had  been  very 
threatening,  as  Leicester's  letter  of  the  5th  shows.  Any  way, 
immediately  after  the  queen  had  left  Tilbury  in  her  barge,  a 
violent  thunderstorm  broke.    Aske  says  :  ^ 

And  there,  even  then,  the  'fore  white -mantled  ayre, 

From  whence  the  sunne  shed  forth  his  brightest  beames, 

Did  clothe  himself e  with  dark  and  duskie  hue. 

And  with  thick  clowdes  bar'd  Phoebus  gladsome  streames. 

From  lightning  then  the  earthe  with  glorious  shew. 

It  powres  foorth  showers  in  great  and  often  droppes, 

Signes  of  griefe  for  her  departure  thence  ; 

And  Terra  now,  her  Highness  foot-stoole  late, 

Refuseth  quite  those  drops  desired  before 

To  moisten  her  dried  up  and  parched  parts, 

And,  of  herself e,  even  then,  she  yeelded  foorth 

Great  store  of  waters  from  her  late  dried  heart. 

Nor  deeply  drowned,  for  this  the  parted  losse 

Of  that  her  sacred  and  renowned  Queene. 

Later,  Aske  relates  how  Thames  calmed  his  billows,  '  raging  sore 
before  '  ;  the  thunder  and  lightning  ceased  ;  the  violent  wind 
fell ;  and  the  '  elements  '  became  more  favourable.  After  this, 
Aske  turns  his  attention  abruptly  to  other  matters. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  queen's  visit  to  the  camp 
had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  troops  there.    Leicester 

*  Elizahetha  Triumphans,  p.  26. 

*  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxii,  nos.  34  and  64. 
3  Elizahetha  TriumpJians,  p.  26. 
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himself  says  ^  that  the  queen's  visit  *  so  enflamed  the  harts  of 
her  good  subjects  as  I  think  the  weakest  person  amonges  them  is 
able  to  match  the  proudest  Spaniard  that  dares  land  in  England  '. 
Two  other  contemporary  writers  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
Camden  says  ^  that  '  it  was  incredible  .  .  .  how  much  shee 
strengthened  the  hearts  of  her  captaines  and  souldiers  by  her 
presence  and  speech  '.    Stow  declares  ^  that — 

her  presence  and  princely  encouragement,  Bellona-like,  infused  a  second 
spirit  of  love,  loyaltie,  and  resolution  into  every  souldier  in  her  Armie  ; 
who,  being  (as  it  were)  ravished  with  their  Souveraygne's  sight,  that  [all] 
(as  well  Commanders  as  common  souldiers)  quite  forgate  the  ficklenesse 
of  fortune  and  the  chance  of  Warre,  and  prayed  heartily  the  Spanyards 
might  land  quickly  ;  and,  when  they  knew  they  were  fled,  they  beganne  to 
lament. 

The  last  few  words  may  seem  to  support  the  view  which  several 
writers  of  high  repute  have  taken,  that  the  queen's  visit  to  the 
camp  was  mere  theatrical  display,  inasmuch  as  she  had  deferred 
making  it  until  the  Armada  had  been  defeated  and  all  danger  of 
invasion  had  passed.^  For  such  a  charge  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification.  It  is  true  that  the  Armada  had  suffered  irrevocable 
defeat  over  a  week  before,  and  that  since  then  England  had  been 
no  longer  in  any  danger  from  it.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
down  to  the  time  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  camp,  no  one  in  it, 
or  in  London,  or  elsewhere  in  southern  England  knew,  or  could 
have  known,  these  facts.  They  were  known,  of  course,  to  the 
lord  admiral,  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  to  the  other  commanders 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet  ;  but  these  were  all  away 
at  sea  and  unable  to  convey  the  news  speedily  to  the  authorities 
in  London.  It  was  (as  we  have  seen)  not  until  the  very  day  of  the 
queen's  visit  to  the  camp  (and,  indeed,  whilst  she  was  actually 
in  it)  that  the  great  news  first  reached  her  and  her  officers  of  state. 
Even  then,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  there  remained  a  doubt 
whether,  although  the  Armada  had  been  disposed  of,  an  invasion 
might  not  still  be  attempted  by  the  army  assembled  in  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Parma — a  doubt  which  was  not  finally  set  at 
rest  until  some  days  later. 

Of  the  events  connected  with  the  queen's  return  journey 
from  the  camp  to  London,  Aske  says  nothing — probably  because 
he  knew  nothing.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  think  that, 
on  this  journey,  something  occurred  which  altered  the  arrange- 

*  Letter  written  from  the  camp  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  15  August,  prmted 
by  Wright,  Elizabeth  and  Her  Times,  ii.  391. 

2  Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  142  (1630,  but  written  much  earlier). 
=^  Annals  (ed.  1615),  p.  748. 

*  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  xvi.  119  ;  and  xvii.  223  ;  also  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Essex, 
ii.  222. 
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ments.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  queen  passed  one 
night  only  at  Arderne  Hall,  arriving  on  the  8th  August  and 
departing  on  the  9th.  Yet  there  is  some  evidence  that  she  spent 
two  nights  away  from  London — that  of  the  9th  as  well  as  that  of 
the  8th.  An  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of 
Lambeth,  recording  that  they  paid  three  shillings  '  for  ringing 
when  the  Queene's  Majestic  came  from  the  Campe  to  St.  James's  ', 
would  have  been  of  much  interest  in  this  connexion  if  it  had  been 
dated,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not.  If  the  queen  really  did  spend 
a  second  night  away  from  London,  it  remains  to  be  shown  where 
that  night  was  passed  ;  and  there  are  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  was  passed  in  the  mansion  of  Edward  Barrett,  esquire,  of 
Belhus  Park,  in  Aveley.  A  tradition  that  the  queen  visited 
Belhus  on  some  occasion  has  long  been  prevalent  locally,  and  it 
has  generally  been  associated  with  the  queen's  visit  to  the  camp 
at  Tilbury.  Nichols,  writing  nearly  a  century  ago,^  in  a  very 
confused  passage  ascribed  the  reputed  visit  to  the  year  1578, 
apparently  quoting  from  a  contemporary  letter,  the  present 
whereabouts  of  which  is  unknown  ;  but  the  year  1588  seems  much 
more  likely.  There  are,  indeed,  sundry  items  of  evidence  leading 
one  to  think  that  the  queen  really  did  visit  Belhus  in  connexion 
with  her  visit  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  though  there  is  no  actual 
proof  ;  and  these  scraps  of  evidence  are  quite  independent  of  the 
tradition  already  mentioned. 

It  is  known  that  the  queen  did  not  leave  Tilbury  until  very 
late  in  the  day.  Deloney  says  that  she  delayed  her  departure 
until  '  night  approached  nye  '.  It  seems  hardly  likely  she  would 
have  done  this  if  she  had  intended  to  cover  that  night,  first  the 
two  miles  by  road  to  the  waterside  and  then  the  twenty-four 
more  by  rowing-barge  to  St.  James's  ;  but  she  might  very  well 
have  done  so  if  she  intended  to  proceed  that  night  no  further  than 
Belhus,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  Possibly  a  visit  to  Belhus  had 
been  arranged  at  the  last  moment,  in  order  that  the  queen  might 
remain  a  little  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  which  (as 
mentioned  already)  she  was  reluctant  to  leave  whilst  any  danger  of 
invasion  remained .  This  would  at  least  explain  her  late  departure  ?■ 
In  any  case,  Belhus  is  connected  in  another  way  with  the  queen's 
visit  to  Tilbury  ;  for  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  been  the 
'  gentleman's  house  '  at  which  Leicester  ^  had  suggested  to  the. 

1  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  92-4  (1823). 

2  Another  suggestion  is  that,  when  the  queen  left  Tilbury,  she  intended,  in  spite 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  proceed  direct  to  London,  but  that,  being  overtaken 
by  the  tempest  already  mentioned,  she  landed  at  Purfleet  (seven  miles  up-river)  and 
proceeded  overland  (two  miles  and  a  half)  to  Belhus,  where  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
storm  and  passed  the  night.  This  is  pure  surmise,  but  by  no  means  improbable. 
See  W.  Palin,  Stifford  and  its  Neighbourhood,  p.  106  (1872). 

^^  In  his  letter  of  27  July  (see  a7!fc,  p.  46).  «  « 
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queen  she  might  conveniently  sleep  when  on  her  journey  by 
land  (then  contemplated,  but  never  undertaken)  from  her  palace 
at  Havering  to  the  camp.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  '  gentle- 
man's house'  which  he  can  have  had  in  mind.  Certainly  he 
cannot  have  meant  Arderne  Hall  (at  which  the  queen  actually 
did  sleep),  for  that  house  lies  quite  off  the  route  she  would  have 
followed,  whereas  Belhus  lies  very  close  to  it.^ 

On  the  day  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  camp,  Walsingham, 
writing  to  Burghley,^  had  cautiously  suggested  that  '  It  were  not 
wise,  until  we  see  what  will  become  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  to  disarm 
too  fast,  seeing  that  her  Majesty  is  to  fight  for  a  Kingdom  '.  But 
the  fate  of  the  Armada  soon  became  known,  and  the  baselessness  of 
the  rumoured  invasion  by  the  duke  of  Parma  had  become  apparent 
even  earlier.  By  the  17th  August,  therefore — about  a  week  after 
the  queen's  visit- — it  was  thought  safe  to  break  up  the  camp.  An 
additional  reason  for  so  doing  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  harvest 
was  ready  and  needed  to  be  got  in.  Accordingly,  on  the  date 
named,  the  privy  council  wrote  to  Leicester  ^  advising  him  that 
they  thought  it 

not  neadfull  that  the  Campe  under  his  Lordship's  charge  should  be  con- 
tinued anie  longer  ;  and,  therefore,  her  [Majesty's]  pleasure  is  that  his 
Lordship  should  dismiss  the  companies,  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  with 
thanckes  and  commendacions,  both  unto  the  parties  themselves  and  also 
to  be  delivered  unto  such  as  sent  them  upp  out  of  the  shires. 

A  week  later,  on  the  25th,  the  council  also  wrote  letters  direct  to 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  certain  counties,*  *  signifying  her  Majes- 
tic's  thanckes  for  their  care  in  sending  of  hable  and  well  furnished 
souldiers  to  the  Camp  at  Tilburie,  when  they  were  latelie  sent 
for  '.  Four  days  later  the  council  issued  orders  ^  for  the  return 
to  store  of  all  anchors,  cordage,  ropes,  plank,  &c.,  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  boom  across  the  river  ;  and  during  September 

^  If  the  queen  really  did  visit  Belhus  in  1588,  the  fact  would  explain,  to  some 
extent,  the  tradition,  locally  prevalent  and  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  the  queen 
reviewed  her  troops  and  ships  at  Purfleet  and  not  at  Tilbury.  This  tradition  tells 
how  the  queen,  ascending  the  eminence  adjoining  Purfleet,  thence  reviewed  both  camp 
and  fleet,  exclaiming  '  Alas  !  my  poor  Fleet ',  and  that  Purfleet  thereby  acquired  its 
name.  The  legend  is  not  altogether  modern  ;  for  it  is  given  by  Holman,  in  his  manu- 
script collections,  which  were  written  about  1715.  Now  it  has  been  shown  already 
that  the  camp  was  seven  miles  away  and  that  the  fleet  was  at  sea  pursuing  the  Armada, 
80  that  the  queen  could  not  have  reviewed  either  from  the  hill-top  at  Purfleet.  Further, 
the  name  of  the  place  was  in  regular  use,  in  the  form  of  '  Pourtfleet ',  centuries  earlier. 
It  signifies  the  mouth  of  the  small '  fleet '  or  river — the  Mardyke,  as  it  is  called  now — 
which  here  runs  into  the  Thames.  The  whole  silly  story  is  of  interest  only  as  an  example 
of  the  imaginative  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  place-names.  Local  tradition 
also  says  that  the  queen  slept  in  Tilbury  Fort.  The  room  she  occupied  is  still  shown, 
as  I  am  told,  though  the  Fort  was  not  built  until  a  century  later  ! 

2  Harl.  6994,  fo.  140  (printed  by  Laughton,  ii.  84). 

3  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  xvi.  239. 

*  Ibid.  p.  249.  6  ihid.  p.  255. 
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there  were  many  orders  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  wages 
and  the  like.^  The  total  outlay  at,  and  in  connexion  with, 
the  camp  was  ultimately  computed  at  £161,185.^ 

Finally,  it  was  fitting  that  thanks  should  be  returned  publicly 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  danger.  Accordingly,  on 
3  November,  the  privy  council  wrote  to  the  two  archbishops 
desiring  them  *  to  appoint  some  speciall  day  wherein  all  the 
realme  might  concurr  in  giving  publique  thankes  unto  God  \^ 
In  due  course  the  churchwardens  of  Lambeth  expended  six  pence 
*  for  Einginge,  the  xixth  of  November  being  commanded  a 
Generall  Festivall  day  ',  and  also  six  pence  '  for  ij  Bookes  of  Prayer 
against  the  same  Festivall  day  '.*  Later,  apparently  on  the 
24th,  a  thanksgiving  service,  attended  by  the  queen,  was  held  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,^  when  (unless  the  record  is  wrongly  entered 
twice  over)  the  Lambeth  churchwardens  expended  eight  pence 
more  *  for  ij  Prayer  Books  of  Thanksgiving  for  our  safe  delivery 
from  the  Spaniardes  '.  Miller  Christy. 

1  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  xvi..  276-8  and  286. 

*  State  Papers  Dom,,  Eliz.,  cclxxvii,  no.  59.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  eleven 
years  later,  in  1599,  when  preparations  were  again  in  hand  for  defence  against  another 
expected  Spanish  invasion,  it  was  again  suggested  that  a  camp  should  be  established 
at  Tilbury  (see  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  cclxxii,  no.  I). 

^  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  xvi.  334. 

*  Lambeth  Churchwarden's  Accounts,  1588. 

*  State  Papers  Dom.,  Eliz.,  ccxvii,  no.  38. 
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Notes  and  Doatmeitts 

The  '  Tertius  Denarius '  of  the  Borough 

The  occurrence  of  the  phrase  *  tertium  denarium  Vicecomitatus 
de  placitis  sicut  comes  habere  debet  in  comitatu  suo  '  in  the 
charter  granted  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  by  the  empress  Maud 
at  Midsummer,  1141,  led  me  to  devote  an  appendix  in  my 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  to  *  The  tertius  denarius '  (pp.  287-296). 
I  there  showed  that  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of  '  tertius 
denarius  ',  which  had  been  confused  by  historians.  The  one 
was  the  '  tertius  denarius  placitorum  comitatus  ',  the  other  was 
the  '  tertius  denarius  redditus  burgi  \  Of  the  latter  I  wrote  : 
it  is  that,  not  of  the  pleas  (placitorum),  but  of  the  total  revenues  {reddi- 
tus) ;  secondly,  it  is  that,  not  of  the  county  (comitatus),  but  of  a  town 
alone  ('  burgi '). 

This  conclusion  I  illustrated  from  the  charter  of  the  Empress  to 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  granting  him 

tertium  denarium  redditus  burgi  Hereford  quicquid  unquam  reddat,  et 
tertium  denarium  placitorum  totius  comitatus  Hereford. 

It  is  needful  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
pleas  ('  placita  ')  constituted  only  a  portion  of  the  sources  of 
a  county  firma,  but  that  the  burghal  third  penny  was  that 
of  the  entire  revenue  to  which  the  king  was  entitled  from  the 
borough  ;  for  this  assists  us  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  the 
tertius  denarius. 

My  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  accepted,  I  believe,  by 
historians  ;  but  they  have  recently  been  impugned — or  rather, 
curtly  rejected — so  far  as  the  tertius  denarius  of  the  borough  is 
concerned,  by  Mr.  Oswald  J.  Reichel.^    His  assertions  are  that 

The  Borough  of  Barnstaple  was  a  royal  borough  long  before  the  Conquest. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  king  derived  a  threefold  revenue  from  such 
a  borough.  First  of  these  was  the  Danegeld  . . .  Secondly,  as  a  composition 
for  the  privileges  of  a  borough,  the  customary  payment  by  Barnstaple  was 
in  1086  £3,  of  which  40  shillings  standard  money  (ad  pensum)  went  to  the 

king  and  20  current  money  (numero)  to  the  bishop  of  Coutances Thirdly, 

the  king  had  also  an  income  from  site-dues  or  ground-rents  of  burgages. 

»  *  Barnstaple  and  its  three  sub-manors '  {Trans,  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
xlix.  [1917],  376). 
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Of  these  he  had  forty  within  the  borough,  and  nine  without,  occupied  by 
burgesses,  besides  three  lying  unoccupied. 

The  words  which  I  have  italicized  in  the  second  clause  above  are 
exceedingly  definite,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  startling,  on  turning 
to  the  Domesday  entry,  to  discover  that  no  such  statement  is  to 
be  found  in  it.  Mr.  Reichel,  however,  in  a  footnote,  comments  on 
it  as  follows  : 

This  was  the  third  penny  of  the  borough  (tertius  denarius  hurgi),  which, 
as  Dr.  Round  has  shown  {Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  287),  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  third  penny  of  the  county  (tertius  denarius  flacitorum 
scirae  ^).  Dr.  Round,  however,  errs  in  saying  that  the  third  penny  of  the 
borough  was  a  third  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  borough.  It  was  only  a 
third  of  the  composition  paid  for  having  borough  rights. 

In  spite  of  this  pontifical  correction  of  my  alleged  error,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  understand  what  Mr.  Reichel  means  by  '  a  com- 
position for  the  privileges  of  a  borough  ',  or  the  no  less  vague 
*  composition  paid  for  having  borough  rights  '.  One  can  only 
hope  that  he  does  so  himself.  He  confuses,  at  the  outset,  the 
taxation  of  the  borough,  in  the  form  of  '  the  Danegeld  ',2  with  the 
annual  revenue  to  which  the  king  was  entitled  as  lord  of  the 
borough,  and  he  then  splits  the  latter  into  two,  without  con- 
descending to  explain  how  one  *  errs  '  if  one  does  not  do  the  same. 
There  is,  of  course,  here  no  question  of  a  charter  ;  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  sources  of  '  revenue  '  represented  by  the 
firma  burgi.  Historians  are  agreed  that  among  these  were  what 
Mr.  Reichel  terms  the  *  site-dues  or  ground-rents  of  burgages  ', 
which  he,  on  the  contrary,  would  exclude.  Stubbs  defined  the 
firma  burgi  as — 

a  rent  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  borough,  for  which  the  burghers  were 
responsible.  .  .  .  These  were  the  owners  of  land,  the  owners  of  houses,  .  .  . 
the  burgage-tenants,  from  whose  burgages  the  rent  was  originally  due, 

&C.3 

The  later  learning  of  Maitland  affirms  no  less  confidently  that 
what  Mr.  Reichel  terms  the  *  income  from  site -dues  or  ground- 
rents  of  burgages  '  was  included  in  '  the  total  revenues  '.  Of  the 
boroughs  he  wrote  that,  when  the  burgesses  obtained  the  borough 
at  farm  from  the  king, 

The  core  of  the  gift  consists  of  those  revenues  which  a  sheriff  has  hereto- 
fore received,  house-rents  and  land-rents  (haw-gavel  and  land-gavel), 
market  tolls,  profits  of  the  court,  profits  of  the  king's  mill.* 

*  This  word  is  Mr.  Reichel' s,  not  mine. 

2  Mr.  Reichel  himself  shows  that,  at  Barnstaple,  '  the  Danegeld '  was  not  a  source 
of  '  revenue '.  For  he  explains  that  the  Devonshire  boroughs  were  only  liable  '  when 
London,  York,  and  Winchester  paid ' ,  and  had  commuted  the  liability  to  payment 
for  the  maintenance  of  '  a  fully-armed  fighting  man '. 

3  Const.  Hist.  i.  (1874),  410-11.  *  Township  and  Borough  (1898),  p.  185. 
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His  History  of  English  Law  and  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond 
bear  witness  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Ballard,  in  The  Domesday 
Boroughs  (1904),  cited  my  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  and  wrote  : 

This  payment  from  the  boroughs  must  not  be  confused  with  a  payment 
which  the  earls  received  from  the  counties  ;  they  received  the  third  penny 
of  the  pleas  of  the  counties,  but  from  the  boroughs  they  received  one-third 
of  the  whole  (sic)  receipts  (p.  41). 

Every  one,  therefore,  '  errs,'  according  to  Mr.  Reichel. 

Mr.  Ballard's  useful  list  of  boroughs  from  the  revenue  of 
which  the  tertius  denarius  was  paid,  enables  us  to  trace  in  Domes- 
day itself  the  sources  of  that  revenue.  At  Hereford  (179  a),  where 
the  reeve  had  paid  £12  to  the  king  and  £6  to  earl  Harold, '  habebat 
in  suo  censu  supradictas  omnes  consuetudines  '  ;  these  included 
7JcZ.  from  each  '  Integra  masura  '.  At  Oxford  (154  a)  the  *  gablum  ' 
was  specified  among  the  sources  of  the  revenue.  At  Stafford 
(246  a)  : 

Tempore  regis  E.  reddebat  burgum  de  Stadford  de  omnibus  consuetudini- 
bus  ix  lib.  denar.    Duae  partes  erant  regis,  tercia  comitis. 

At  Shrewsbury  (252  a)  : 

Inter  totum  reddebat  civitas  ista  per  annum  xxx  lib.  Duas  partes  habebat 
rex,  et  vicecomes  terciam. 

At  Torksey  *  habebat  Morcar  tercium  denarium  de  omnibus 
consuetudrnibus  '  (337  a).  At  Norwich,  *  Tota  hec  Willa  (sic) 
reddebat  T.R.E.  xx  libras  regi,  et  comiti  x  libras  '  (ii.  117).  At 
Yarmouth — 

Semper  Ixx  burgenses.  Tunc  vaF  cum  duabus  partibus  soche  de  tribus 
hundretis  xviii  lib.  ad  numerum,  et  pars  comitis  ix  lib.  ad  numerum. 

If  we  seek  in  Domesday  for  proof  that  *  the  ground  rents  of 
burgages  '  were,  on  the  contrary,  excluded  (as  Mr.  Reichel  alleges) 
from  the  sources  of  that  burghal  revenue  of  which  the  tertius 
denarius  was  paid  to  the  earl,  we  do  not  find  it.  The  truth  is  that 
his  terse  assumption  that  every  one  but  himself  '  errs  '  is  based 
only  on  his  own  failure  to  read  Domesday  aright.  If  he  means, 
by  his  vague  phrase,  'a  composition  for  the  privileges  of  a  borough', 
the  familiar  firnm  burgi,  one  must  point  out  that  the  firma 
comitatus  was  not  '  a  composition  for  the  privileges  of  '  a  county, 
or  the  firma  of  a  manor  *  a  composition  for  the  privileges  of  ' 
a  manor.  What  was  compounded  for  in  the  firma  was  the  total 
revenue  arising  from  the  borough,  the  county,  or  the  manor. 
One  had  imagined  that  this  at  least  was  known  to  all  historical 
students.  J.  H.  Round. 
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Two  forged  Charters  of  Henry  II 

In  Palaeography  and  Court  Hand,  published  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  1915/  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson  has  reproduced 
in  facsimile  two  charters  of  Henry  II,  which  he  shows  by  internal 
evidence  to  be  forgeries.  From  the  handwriting  they  would  pass 
as  genuine,  and  one  of  them  *  has  been  facsimiled  as  a  genuine 
Henry  II  charter  in  the  first  part  of  the  Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts  '  ;  but  by  their  errors  in  history  and  in  diplomatic 
Mr.  Jenkinson  proves  them  to  be  false,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  forged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  draws  the 
lesson  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  of  the  date  and  authenticity 
of  deeds  by  their  handwriting  ;  that  medieval  forgers  were 
*  bunglers  '  in  history,  and  betrayed  themselves  by  errors  in  the 
legal  forms  they  used,  but  that  in  imitating  the  handwriting  of 
previous  ages  they  were  so  expert  that  they  could  deceive,  and 
in  this  case  have  deceived,  the  very  elect.  If  this  conclusion  is 
true,  the  prospect  for  the  student  is  serious.  The  ground  is  cut 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  We  have  been  content  hitherto  to 
date  manuscripts  and  charters  by  their  handwriting,  but  now  we 
are  told  that  this  is  valueless  ;  for  they  may  be  of  a  much  later 
date,  having  been  written  by  these  very  clever  forgers.  Before 
we  accept  this  conclusion,  we  should  examine  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  based. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  forgers  of  these 
two  charters  took  pains  to  imitate  the  ancient  handwriting,  it 
was  not  so  with  all  medieval  forgers.  Among  the  university 
archives  at  Oxford  there  is  a  forged  deed  (Y.  1)  which  claims  to 
be  of  the  year  1201.  As  it  is  not  found  in  the  older  cartulary 
of  St.  Frideswide2  (c.  1290),  but  is  found  in  the  later  (c.  1390), 
we  have  some  idea  when  it  was  drawn  up,  and  the  handwriting, 
though  the  scribe  may  have  made  some  effort  to  disguise  it, 
would  be  assigned  by  any  one  to  the  fourteenth  century.^  There 
is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  writing  of  1201.  Again,  among  the 
Oseney  deeds  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there  are  two  forgeries 
purporting  to  be  of  about  1080  and  1130,  but  the  handwriting 
is  of  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  middle  ages  neither  the  forgers  nor  the  public  had  much 
skill  in  palaeography.  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson  tells. us  of  a  medieval 
scribe  '  who  breaks  off  suddenly  in  his  copy  of  an  original,  which 
is  still  preserved  to  us  and  is  quite  legible  to  the  modern  scholar, 
with  the  despairing  remark  plus  non  legi  potest  \     Among  the 

^  Cf.  ante,  xxx.  756. 

'  See  Cartulary  of  St.  Frideswide,  i,  44  (Oxford  Historical  Society). 

»  Cf.  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  362,  n.  1. 
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Oseney  deeds  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  a  grant  of  Henry  I 
of  about  1130  ;  in  1274  it  was  repeated  by  Edward  I  because 
it  was  in  bad  condition,  but  it  still  survives,  and  we  notice  that 
the  chancery  clerk  of  1274  could  not  read  the  chancery  hand 
of  1130  ;  he  has  misread  the  capital  T,  which  in  1130  was  often 
made  with  a  foot  projecting  far  to  the  right,  and  in  two  cases 
has  reproduced  it  as  L.  And  it  is  well  known  how  often  the 
compilers  of  cartularies  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries 
were  unable  to  decipher  the  names  in  the  early  deeds. 

The  two  charters  that  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  reproduced  may 
for  convenience  be  referred  to  as  A  and  B.  They  come  from  the 
records  of  the  nunnery  of  Wykes  or  Wix  in  Essex,  and  profess 
to  be  the  confirmation  by  Henry  II  of  the  gifts  which  had  been 
given  by  the  founders  of  the  priory.  They  both  are  dated  *  apud 
Norhamtone  in  concilio  ',  and  being  witnessed  by  Warin  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  Thomas  the  Chancellor,  claim  to  be  of  July  17,  1157.^ 
After  mention  of  the  churches  and  lands  that  had  been  given, 
the  charters  convey  to  the  nuns  privileges  within  the  forest,  and 
all  the  customs  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  monasteries, 
including  exemption  from  murdrum.  The  two  charters  are  much 
alike,  but  the  list  of  privileges  in  A  is  even  longer  than  in  B. 
The  reasons  why  they  are  both  known  to  be  forgeries  are  :  (1)  the 
clause  of  attestation  in  both  runs  '  huius  confirmationis  testes 
sunt ',  whereas  in  all  known  charters  of  Henry  II  the  ending  is 
in  the  ablative,  '  testibus,'  &c.  ;  (2)  both  charters  are  in  diffi- 
culties with  the  witness  '  Rotrou,  bishop  of  Evreux '.  In  B  he 
is  turned  into  *  Rogerus  episcopus  Ebroicarum ',  in  A  he  is 
*  Rogerus  episcopus  Eboracensis  '.^  Probably  in  the  original  the 
abbreviation  was  '  Rotr'  ep'o  Ebr'  ',  and  in  the  hand  of  1157 
with  the  -r  continued  far  below  the  line  and  the  tail  turned  to 
the  left,  Rotr^  is  easily  mistaken  for  Rog\  ;  (3)  both  charters 
write  epc  as  the  abbreviation  for  episcopus,  but  in  charters  the 
form  would  be  ep^us  ;  (4)  in  B  among  the  witnesses  are  '  episcopus 
Lundoniarum  '  and  '  episcopus  Ebroicarum  '.  Such  forms  would 
be  possible  in  charters  of  Henry  I  ;  thus  in  a  charter  at  Ely  of 
1105  we  have  '  episcopus  Wintonie,  episcopus  Badue,  episcopus 
Cicestrie  '  ;  but  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  was  settled  that  the 
see  should  be  expressed  by  an  adjective,  e.  g.  *  episcopus  Lun- 
doniensis  '  ;  (5)  in  A  the  words  run  '  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  '  ; 
this  was  the  form  used  by  Richard  I,  but  Henry  II  used  '  me  '. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  both  charters  are  forgeries. 

A  sixth  objection  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  that 
A  begins  with  the  word  Henricus  instead  of  the  single  letter  H  ; 

*  Eyton,  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  p.  27. 

*  For  another  instance,  where  lohannes  Ehroicensis  is  turned  by  a  scribe  into 
lohannes  Ehoracenaia,  see  Delisle,  Becueil  dea  Actes  de  Henri  II,  introduction,  p.  290. 
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but  this  is  not  a  proof  that  the  charter  is  a  forgery.  It  is  true 
that  all  writs  and  charters  of  Henry  II  which  issued  from 
his  chancery  begin  with  the  single  letter  H,  but  there  are  many 
genuine  charters  which  were  not  written  by  chancery  clerks. 
One  of  these  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  VJ^cole  des  Charles  for  1907,  and  is  described  by  Delisle 
as  '  charte  de  Henri  II  preparee  hors  de  la  Chancellerie  '.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  for  it  happens  to  be  in  two 
handwritings,  the  witnesses  being  added  in  a  second  hand,  which 
is  known  to  be  the  hand  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  chancery. 
The  deed  was  evidently  prepared  outside  the  chancery,  and  breaks 
the  rules  of  the  chancery  by  writing  Henricus  in  full  and  by  giving 
the  date  of  the  year,  1162  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  the  chancery 
to  be  sealed,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  were  added.  Charters 
of  the  same  class,  though  not  written  by  two  hands,  are  a  con- 
firmation 1  to  the  abbey  of  Caen  beginning  '  Henricus  rex  Angl' 
et  dux  Normannie  ',  another  to  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury  ^  begin- 
ning Henricus,  another  to  the  monks  of  Longueville  beginning 
Henric\  of  which  one  copy  is  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  another 
in  France,  three  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Walery,  preserved  at  New 
College,  all  beginning  Henricus  and  writing  Anglie  in  full,^  one 
at  Salisbury  beginning  Henricus  rex  AngV ,  and  one  at  Westminster 
which  begins  Henricus  dei  gracia  rex  Anglorum.  None  of  these 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  any  clerk  of  the  chancery  of  Henry  II, 
as  far  as  is  known  ;  they  were  prepared  outside  the  chancery, 
and  vary  from  the  forms  of  the  chancery  in  some  particulars, 
but  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  accepted  by  Delisle  as  genuine. 
And  Charter  A  might  be  of  this  kind,  were  it  not  for  the  mistake 
about  Rotrou,  bishop  of  Evreux. 

But  if  these  two  charters  are  judged  to  be  forgeries  on  internal 
evidence,  the  same  is  the  verdict  of  palaeography  ;  on  close 
examination  charter  B  seems  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  or 
at  all  events  later  than  1180,  and  charter  A  of  the  reign  of  John. 
What  betrays  B  is  not  the  form  of  any  letter,  but  the  form  of 
the  abbreviation  after  Norm\  Baron' ,  &c.  ;  it  may  be  described 
as  a  spherical  body  flying  to  the  right,  with  two  legs  behind.^ 
It  is  the  usual  form  of  abbreviation  in  charters  of  Richard  I,  and 
seems  not  to  be  found  in  any  charters  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  Facsimiles  of  Charters  in  the  British 
Museum  it  does  not  appear  before  no.  66,  which -is  of  the  year 
1 1 84.^    As  for  charter  A,  one  would  like  to  ask  the  experts  whether 

1  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Henri  II,  tome  I,  edited  by  M.  Elie  Berger,  p.  262. 

*  Bodleian  charter,  Shropshire,  no.  86. 

'  On  these  see  ante,  vol.  xxiii  (1908),  82. 

*  It  was  introduced  from  the  papal  chancery,  where  it  was  given  the  technical 
name  of  titulus  or  'title'. 

'  In  an  earlier  form  it  occurs  in  no.  28,  of  the  year  1151. 

F  2 
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an  S,  written  like  a  tall  and  narrow  C,  was  in  use  before  the  reign 
of  John.  If  this  verdict  is  correct,  the  forgers  wrote  in  their 
natural  hand  and  did  not  try  to  reproduce  the  old  writing. 

It  is  wise  to  warn  palaeographers  that  documents  cannot  be 
dated  by  the  writing  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  but  it  is  also 
wise  to  utter  the  warning  not  to  reject  all  documents  which  make 
use  of  incorrect  diplomatic.  Among  the  surviving  writs  of 
Henry  II  is  one  which  ends  '  teste  Rege  ipso,  apud  Vernolium  ' ; 
if  found  in  a  cartulary,  we  should  reject  such  a  deed.^  And  the 
decision  that  Henry  II  always  styles  himself  Rex  Anglorum  is 
doubtful.  Out  of  101  originals  which  were  written  in  the  chancery, 
99  read  Rex  AngV,  and  give  no  help,  while  two  read  Anglorum  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  of  two  charters  of  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II, 
one  reads  AngV  and  the  other  Anglie  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  his  title  should  be  different  from  his  father's. 
Of  ten  charters  of  Henry  II  which  were  written  outside  the 
chancery,  three  read  AngV,  three  read  Anglorum,  and  four  read 
Anglie.  It  may  be  therefore  that  Henry  II,  like  Henry  I,  used 
both  Anglortim  and  Anglie,  H.  E.  Salter. 


An  Unpublished  Work  by  John  Ireland 

John  of  Ireland,  John  Irland,  or  lohannes  de  Irlandia,  Scottish 
divine,  diplomatist,  and  author,^  entered  the  College  of  Navarre 
as  a  theological  student  in  1446,  and  was  made  Doctor  by  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1475.  In  1480  he  was  employed  by 
Louis  XI  of  France  to  go  to  Scotland  and  urge  James  III  to 
declare  war  with  England.  He  was  doubtless  the  Dr.  John 
Irland,  doctor  of  theology  and  rector  of  Hawick,  who  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  ambassadors  sent  in  1484  to  France  to  receive 
the  oath  of  Charles  VIII  to  the  treaty  of  1483.  He  is,  however, 
best  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Scottish  vernacular 
prose.  His  Scottish  work,  a  treatise  on  the  wisdom  and  discipline 
necessary  to  a  prince,  was  completed  at  Edinburgh  in  1490  and 
is  extant  in  a  single  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh.^  Except  for  a  few  extracts  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  printed.    In  the  course  of  this  work  John  refers  to 

*  Recve.il  des  Actes  de  Henri  II,  tome  I,  p.  555,  If  this  writ  is  of  the  beginning 
of  1173.  as  Delisle  suggests,  the  rex  may  be  the  young  Henry,  who  went  to  Normandy 
about  December  1172  (Eyton,  Itinerary,  p.  169). 

^  See  James  Tait  in  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  xxix  (1892),  44 ;  J.  H.  Stevenson  in  Scottish 
Antiquari/,xm  (1899),  112-14,  and  xv(1900),  1-14;  Winning,  ibid.  xiii.  182-3;  G.  G. 
Smith,  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots  (1902),  pp.  92-101 ;  Encyclop.  Brit.,  xv  (1911),  449. 

'  For  a  second  work  of  John  Ireland  in  Scottish  vernacular  prose  see  Smith  {loc.  cit. , 
p.  Ixx). 
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another  compilation  of  his  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Bot  in  the 
tounge  that  I  knaw  better,  that  is  Latin,  I  maid  to  thi  fader  of 
gud  mynde,  three  bukis  of  the  Concepcioune  Virginale,  in  Paris  \^ 
Mr.  Stevenson  ^  suggests  that  this  work  has  been  lost.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  We  still  possess  this  treatise  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  has  never 
been  printed,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  extant  only  in  one 
manuscript  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  manuscript,  I.  5.  21. 
(no.  965  of  the  printed  Catalogue^),  has  never  been  thoroughly 
described.  It  is  an  octavo  parchment  volume  of  121  unnumbered 
folios  measuring  19-6  by  12  cm.,  written  in  single  columns  in  one 
hand  throughout,  with  22  lines  to  the  page.  It  is  of  French 
provenance  with  French  binding,  and  on  f.  2a  is  written  in  a  hand 
of  saec.  xvii,  '  ex  libris  Venerabilis  Capituli  Ecclesiae  Albiensis  ', 
that  is,  of  Albi,  and  '  loannis  de  Irlandia  Tractatus  de  Immaculata 
Conceptione  Virginis  Mariae',  ff .  1  a-1  b  and  2  b  being  left  blank.* 
On  f .  3  a  is  a  beautiful  flowery  border  in  French  style,  illuminated 
in  red,  green,  and  blue,  with  gold,  and  the  work  commences 
without  any  title  with  the  following  preface,  evidently  dedicated 
to  Louis  XI,  which  we  print  below.  The  writing  of  the  manuscript 
is  in  an  excellent  hand  of  the  end  of  saec.  xv  (not  xvi  as  given 
by  the  printed  Catalogue).  It  is  not  improbably  the  author's 
autograph.^ 

Sepe  et  multum  mecum  cogitaui,  princeps  illustrissime  atque  regum  om-  f •  3  a 
nium  Christianissime,  quo  maximein  opere  regie  tue  celsitudinimorem  gerere 
possem,  et  eo  quidem  potissime  quod  iam  dudum  variis  honoribus  pariter 
et  legacionibus  diuersis  sepenumero  meam  paruitatem  regia  tua  magni- 
ficencia  decorauit.  Qua  de  re  cum  superiori  in  hieme  post  tuam  a  me 
peractam  legacionem,^  tum  in  Pariseorum  urbe  et  alibi  in  hoc  tuo  Chris- 
tianissimo  regno  de  virginali  concepcione  quam  plurimi  a  veritatis  tramite 
aberrarent,  ut  contra  illos  ceteros  quoque  pro  matris  dei  pro  gloriose 
virginis  defensione  arma  assumerem,  preclarum  aliquod  opus  componerem, 
me  mirum  in  modum  ea  tempestate  regie  tue  *  urbis  locum  tenens  ad  tue  f.  3  b 
celsitudini  presentandum  rogare  constitui,^  et  quandoquidem  summam 
precipuamque  in  dei  matrem,  in  virginem  beatam,  regii  tui  animi  deuo- 
cionem  iterum  atque  iterum  mecum  reuolui,  post  longi  iteneris  consump- 
tum  laborem,  post  aduersam  corporis  valitudinem  ac  demum  post  varios 
terrarum  marisque  tractus,  ipso  in  opere  ob  virginis  laudes  sanctissimum 

^  Stevenson,  Scottish  Antiquari/,  xv.  9-10. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

'  Abbott,  Catal.  of  3ISS.  in  Trinitjj  College,  Dublin  (1900),  p.  164. 

*  On  the  last  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  the  note  '  21/8/32.    £5  5.  0.' 

*  The  following  orthographic  peculiarities  may  be  noted  :  Pariseorum,  iteneris, 
magestati,  exstetit,  excercitus,  Genisis,  accipisse,  preuilegio,  quidem  and  cuidem  (for 
quidam,  cuidam). 

*  This  must  refer  to  his  mission  to  Scotland  in  1480,  so  that  this  treatise  must  have 
been  compiled  between  that  year  and  1483,  when  Louis  XI  died. 

'  Manuscript  constituit. 
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tue  quoque  magestati  me  arbitratu  quam  plurimum  acceptum  summum 
laborem  uniuersumque  studium  consumere  concreui.  Quid  igitur  per 
deum  inmortalem,  princeps  inuictissime,  dignius,  quid  honorabilius,  quid 
denique  sanctius  atque  acceptabilius  regio  tuo  nomini  posset  ofEerri  quam 

^-  4  a  beatissime  virginis  dei  matris,  cuius  semper  tuo  in  animo  sum*ma 
exstetit  deuocio,  promptum  uniuersis  tuis  in  rebus  auxilium,  pura  casta 
sancta  maximis  sanctorum  auctoritatibus  verissimis  quoque  racionibus 
contra  hereticos  homines  defensata^  concepcio.  Ofierant  nunc  regie 
celsitudini  pro  sua  magnitudine  ceteri  debita  vectigalia,  latas  prouincias, 
copiosos  excercitus,  alia  quoque  diuersorum  generum  munera,  ego  pro 
summo  dei  matris  honore,  pro  regii  tui  nominis  gloria,  pro  sempiterna 
futurorum  seculorum  memoria,  opus  ad  componendum  grauissimum, 
Cbristi  tamen  Ihesu  auxilio  perfectum,  regie  tue  magestati  presento.  Et 
eo  quidem  libencius,  Christianissime  princeps,  bac  in  re  alicuius  temporis 
studium  consumpsi,  quod  nostram  ante  etatem  lohannes  Scotus  doctor 

f.  4  b  *egregius,  propter  ingenii  magnitudinem  cognomento  subtilis,  eiusdem 
cuius  et  ego  nacionis,^  banc  nostram  materiam  ad  virginis  laudem  quam 
deuotissime  inchoauit  subtilissime  tractauit.  Habebis  nunc  hoc  in  opere, 
princeps  illustrissime,  volumina  tria.  Primum  mundi  ceterarumque  rerum 
originem,  hominis  casum,  originale  peccatum,  eius  grauitatem,  aptissimum 
contra  ipsum  remedium,  cetera  quoque  que  Christianum  principem  opus 
est  cognosse  breui  conpendio  continebit.  Secundum  virginis  concep- 
cionem,  suam  puritatem,  ortum  eius,  ab  omni  peccato  mundiciam,  cetera 
quoque  suas  ad  laudes  spectantia  luce,  ut  arbitror,  clarius  enodabit  verum. 

f.  5  a  Tertium  atque  pos*tremum  operis  volumen  contra  virginis  causam,  contra 
eius  sanctitatem,  aduersus  dignissimam  eius  concepcionem  argumenta  pro- 
ponet  eademque  dissoluet.  Hoc  opus  a  tue  celsitudinis  oratore  lohanne 
de  Irlandia,  sacrarum  litterarum  professore,  conpilatum  ac  tue  magestati 
oblatum  utinam  regia  tua  celsitudo  tuo  nomini  dignum  existimet. 

The  next  page  (f .  5  b)  is  blank,  and  the  work  proper  begins  on 
f .  6  a  with  a  faded  rubric  : 

Cur  omnipotens  rerum  creator  non  eternaliter  verum  ex  tempore 
mundum  produxit,  cur  varies  gradus  in  rebus  constituit,  cur  hominis 
animam  corpori  uniuit,  presens  capitulum  ordit. 

Apud  inicium  libri  Genisis,  etc. 

The  whole  treatise  comprises  22  chapters,  of  which  Book  I 
(ff.  6  a-68b)  contains  17  ;  Book  II  (ff.  68b-105a)  contains  3,  and 
Book  III  (ff.  105  a-120  b)  contains  2.  Each  chapter  is  headed  by 
several  lines  in  red  much  faded,  and  the  chapter  proper  begins 
with  a  large  illuminated  initial  to  which  is  appended  a  flowery 
border.    The  treatise  ends  on  f .  120  b  with  the  words  : 

Puritas  autem  dicitur  per  recessum  a  contrario,  scilicet  a  culpa,  quia 
in  ea  nulla  fuit  culpa  aut  originalis  aut  actualis. 

*  Manuscript  desensata. 

*  This  passage  shows  that  John  Ireland,  writing  c.  1480-83,  regarded  Duns  Scotus 
as  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  view  in  accordance  with  all  the  best  evidence. 
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The  last  folio  (121)  is  blank. 

The  following  interesting  passage,  as  giving  some  hitherto 
unknown  information  on  the  author's  early  life,  deserves  to  be 
reproduced  : 

Hoc  etiam  *  scilicet  de  virginis  sancta  concepcione  longe  nostra  ante  f.  113a*b 
secula  pluribus  personis  diuinitus  fuit  reuelatum,  puta  cuidam  ^  filie  regis 
Ungarie,  abbati  pericula  pacienti  in  mari,  cuidem  etiam  sacerdoti  viro  sancto 
in  pago  Gallico.  Ego  quoque  memini  accipisse  cum  apprime  ^  iuuenis 
eram  a  quodam  viro  doctissimo,  doctore  theologo  magistro  Tboma  Leuin- 
stonn  ^  abbate  de  Monkis  Cuper  *  in  Scotia,  qui  inter  patres  Basiliensis 
Concilii  et  acumine  ingenii  et  acquisita  doctrina  inter  precipuos  fuit,  ut 
refert  Pius  Secundus  Pontifex  maximus  in  tractatu  quem  de  predicto 
Concilio  conscripsit.^  Accepi  inquam  ab  illo  viro  memoratu  dignissimo 
quod  cum  quidam  ®  virginem  fuisse  in  originali  peccato  conceptam  publice 
predicaret,  ipso  de  cathedra  descendente,  venit  ursus  quidem  de  nemore 
et  ipsum  uniuerso  coram  populo  in  frustra  *  lacerabat.  f-  114  a 

John  Ireland  shows  a  considerable  range  of  reading  in  this 
work.  Besides  the  familiar  authorities,  he  quotes  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Basel,'  '  peruersissimi  homines  lohannes  Viklef  de 
Anglia,  leronimus  de  Praga,  lohannes  Husse  de  Boymia ', 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Nicholaus  de  Lira,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura,  Durandus,  Gregorius  de  Arimino,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Linconiensis  (i.e.  Grosseteste),Egidius  de  Roma,  Scotus  (i.e.  Duns 
Scotus), '  Franciscus  Maronis  de  Candia  tota  quoque  Scotizantium 
turma  ',  *  Ariolus  ^  in  Sententiarum  opere  ',  *  Maxima  quoque 
nominalium  multitudo  in  quam  etiam  partem  omnes  fere  noui 
doctores  descendunt '.  ..  M.  Esposito. 


Notes  on  the  Records  of  the  Custom  House,  London 

The  following  paper  consists  mainly  of  extracts  and  tables 
compiled  during  an  examination  of  the  Library  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  deals  only  with  a  few  sections  of  the  material  available. 
A  summary  list  of  the  records  there  contained  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records, 
part  ii  (1914),  pp.  240  f.  Besides  these,  many  customs  books  are 
now  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

G.  Gbaham  Dixon. 

^  Manuscript  cuidem. 
^  Manuscript  a  'p'p^  me  iuenis. 

3  See  Major-General  A.  Stewart  Allan's  Historical  Notices  of  the  Abbots  of  Cupar, 
prefixed  to  the  Rental  Book  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar -Angus,  i.  (1879)  48-84. 

*  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Coupar- Angus  in  Perthshire  which  was  founded  in  1136. 

*  Aeneae  Sylvii  Opera  Omnia,   fol.  Basileae  1571,  Comm.  de  Gestis  Basiliensis 
Concilii,  Lib.  ii,  p.  51,  '  Thomas  de  Scotia  triumuir.* 

*  Manuscript  quidem. 

'  Perhaps  in  the  Commentary  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  mentioned  above. 

*  The  Franciscan  Petrus  Aureolus. 
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Letter  Books 

The  letter  books  are  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  show  the 
tarifE  system  in  full  working,  the  relations  between  head  office,  controller, 
and  collectors,  and  throw  some  light  on  every  sphere  of  customs  activity. 
The  extracts  below  are  from  the  letter  books  of  Exeter  and  Ipswich,  and 
speak  for  themselves.  A  full  precis  has  been  made  of  the  Exeter  book  for 
1702,  as  that,  being  a  year  of  war,  is  especially  interesting.  The  post  from 
London  to  Exeter  took  three  days,  and  ran  with  great  regularity,  and  the 
Board  evidently  made  use  of  special  runners,  for  we  find  an  embargo  order 
dispatched  to  the  ports  at  midnight.  Business  seems  as  a  rule  to  have 
been  transacted  with  dispatch  and  efficiency,  though  occasionally  the 
difficulties  of  communication  made  the  officer  over-confident  or  the 
collector  fraudulent.  Such  abuses,  however,  seem  usually  to  have  come 
to  light,  and  the  Board,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  Treasury,  stepped  in 
firmly,  as  when  the  Topsham  officer  held  up  goods  for  duty  which  had  been 
duly  paid  at  London,  in  order  not  to  lose  his  fees,  or  when  Godolphin  at 
the  Treasury  put  a  stop  to  misappropriation  by  customs  collectors.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  Godolphin's  activity,  and  of  his  supervision  in  all 
departments  where  the  financial  interest  of  the  country  was  at  stake. 

The  letter  books  show  the  customs  officer  engaged  in  many  unexpected 
occupations,  as  navy  paymaster,  as  special  pressgang,  as  guardian  of 
prisoners  of  war,  as  police  constable,  with  the  power  of  lodging  an  informa- 
tion against  disaffected  persons,  and  as  coastguard.  Here,  and  perhaps 
here  only,  we  find  the  whole  mechanism  for  manning  the  navy  and  main- 
taining trade  in  wartime.  Both  the  embargo  system,  which  withheld 
clearance  from  vessels  until  they  had  surrendered  a  quota  of  their  crew 
to  serve  in  the  king's  ships,  and  the  convoy  system,  were  worked  by  the 
customs. 

Exeter  Letter  Book 

1.  Extracts  from  the  abstract  of  correspondence  for  the  period  1676 
to  1701 .  This  abstract  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  shows  at  great 
length  how  fully  the  embargo  system  was  employed  by  William  III  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  navy. 

1689  Sept.  24th.    Ships  give  bond  not  to  trade  with  the  rebellious  Irish. 
November.    Shoes  and  stockings  for  forces  in  Ireland  to  go  free 

of  duty. 

1690  July  8th.    To  use  utmost  endeavours  to  get  seamen. 

July  11th  &  15th.    Justices'  and  Admiralty  warrant  for  impressing 

seamen. 
August  30th.    Disbursements  for  procuring  and  pressing  seamen 

not  to  be  brought  to  account  as  incidents,  but  to  go  to  special 

account. 
September  27th.    No  person  to  come  in  or  go  out  without  passes. 
November  27th.     Outward  bound  ships  to  be  searched  to  prevent 

escape  of  suspected  persons. 
February  14th.     Coasting  vessels  to  give  bond  not  to  go  to  France. 
March  7th.     No  duty  on  horses  or  mares  or  arms  for  Ireland. 
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1691  May  2nd.    Embargo  removed  from  all  ships  that  give  bond  not  to 

trade  to  France,  rebellious  Ireland,  or  America,  Spain,  or  Portugal 

Strait  before  departure  of  convoy. 
May  23rd.     Ships  giving  bond  to  sail  to  Newfoundland  only,  may 

clear. 
September  19th.     To  hinder  embezzling  of  naval  stores  (cf.  Burnet). 
October  24th.    Embargo  laid  on  all  ships  for  plantation  that  do 

not  sail  with  convoy. 

1692  January  4th.    To  prevent  importation  of  French  goods. 
February  27th.    To  issue  conduct  and  subsistence  money  to  seamen. 
March  19th.    Payment  to  Geo.  Courtney  £650,  to  raise  1,300  seamen 

for  present  year. 
April  7th.     To  observe  price  of  corn. 
May  10th.    French  fleet  upon  the  coast. 
June  21st.    To  send  French  prisoners  to  Plymouth. 
August  18th.     Arrival  of  all  privateers  to  be  reported  to  Admiralty. 
November  8th.    Convoy  for  Virginia  and  Maryland  will  be  ready 

January  15th  and  all  approved  ships  to  go  and  give  bond  to  sail 

with  the  convoy. 
December  10th.    Information  against  Jeremy  Holycross,  for  being 

disaffected  to  Government  and  a  drunkard  and  debauchee. 

2.  Digest  of  the  entries  for  1702,  with  extracts  from  those  for  1703-5. 
The  orders  and  letters  for  these  years  are  transcribed  in  full  in  the  letter 
book. 

1702  April  2nd.  Order  in  Council  to  release  5  vessels  for  plantations, 
'  notwithstanding  the  embargo  '.  (Order  issued  from  Treasury 
Chambers,  Cockpit.) 

May  2nd.  All  shipping  in  ports  to  be  held  up.  (Order  in  Council 
dispatched  from  Custom  House  at  midnight.  The  dispatching 
secretary  in  covering  note  confines  it  to  French  and  Spanish.) 
Letter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  High  Admiral,  relative 
to  pressing,  convoys,  &c. 

Order  in  Council,  Customs  to  seize  all  French  and  Spanish  ships, 
goods,  and  mariners. 

May  14th.  Customs  officers  to  assist  navy  men  in  manning  and 
putting  men  on  board  the  fleet. 

May  16th.    Embargo  removed  from  mackerel  fishing  vessels. 

May  18th.  Exeter  informs  Board  there  are  no  French  or  Spanish 
ships  or  goods  at  his  port. 

May  21st.  Exeter  to  examine  imports  of  wine  described  as  Portu- 
guese very  carefully,  lest  such  should  be  French  or  mixed  with 
French.    Rumours  that  much  French  wine  is  being  imported. 

June  4th.  Embargo  removed  from  coastwise  and  Russian  and 
Eastland  trade. 

June  13th.    Removed  from  native  and  allied  ships. 

June  16th.  Account  required  of  corn  exported  under  bounty  from 
Michaelmas  1700  to  Lady  Day  1702.  Reply  1017  quarters  English 
wheat.    Collector  warned  for  lateness  of  sending  monthly  abstract. 
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Officer  granted  month's  leave,  provided  the  service  sufEer  not  in 
his  absence. 

July.    Abstract  shows  £2,078  due  to  Treasury. 

September.  Extra  £12  expenses  to  land  waiter  Jennings  for  leaving 
family  and  residing  in  Looe  at  a  time  it  was  very  weakly 
guarded.  Limejuice  imported  to  London  :  duty  paid  there  and 
Exeter  informed  of  coastwise  shipment  and  free  delivery.  (Note  : 
Exeter  apparently  defies  this  order  and  holds  up  goods.) 

October  17th.  No  goods  to  be  landed  from  men  of  war  or  transports 
of  Rooke's  fleet. 

October  20th.  These  goods  were  plundered  at  St.  Mary's  and  are 
to  be  searched  for  and  placed  in  Queen's  (Prize)  Warehouse. 

October  22nd.  Goods  inventoried  by  Sir  G.  Rooke  to  be  placed 
in  Queen's  Warehouse.  Only  non-inventoried  goods  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  landing. 

November  7th.  Precautions  to  be  taken  against  any  attempt  by 
those  on  fleet,  who  wish  to  conceal  plunder  (money,  jewels,  or 
plate),  to  transfer  it  to  merchantmen  and  then  run  it  ashore. 

November  10th.  Quarterly  return  of  naval  stores  from  Russia 
lacking.     (This  has  to  be  laid  before  both  houses.) 

November  14th.  Conqueror  privateer  of  Shoreham  has  brought  in 
French  boat  with  Newfoundland  fish,  10  tons  salt,  and  some 
oil.  Exeter  to  take  care  as  regards  security  of  lading.  (There  is  duty 
on  the  fish.) 

November  17th.  Exeter  informed  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  run 
some  of  the  plunder  taken  at  Vigo. 

December.  Difficulties  with  regard  to  oil  and  fish  brought  in  on 
Newfoundland  prizes. 

December  31st.  Search  to  be  made  in  suspicious  places  for  large 
runnings  of  cochineal  recently  made. 

1703  October  12th.    Method  of  paying  for  repairs  to  ships  before  invention 

of  Agents.    Master  may  land  some  of  his  cargo  and  sell  it,  after 

paying  duty. 
November  13th.    An  object  of  compassion,  in  prison  as  security  for 

a  merchant  who  had  failed  and  gone  beyond  sea,  petitions  the  Board. 
November  27th.   Two  officers,  when  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  horseload  of 

goods,  beaten  and  wounded  by  landlord  of  house  when  seizure 

made  and  goods  rescued.    Steps  to  be  taken. 
December  23rd.     War  taxes  remitted  to  subordinate  officers. 

1704  February.     An  officer  bound  with  2  sureties  in  sum  of  £1,000  on 

account  of  receipts  from  certain  coal  duties. 
February  22nd.    Embargo,  except  packet,  coal,  and  coast  boats, 

boats  bound  for  plantations  and  Portugal  if  clear  from  Gravesend. 
March  16th.     Embargo  removed  from  Scottish  and  allied  vessels 

when  manned  by  natives  only  ;  and  from  Irish  trade, 
March  20th.       Embargo   removed   from   Virginia    and    Maryland 

bound  ships.     (Convoy  ready.) 
March  22nd.    Embargo  removed  from  Holland  ships. 
December.    Due  to  Treasury  £2,837. 
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1705  March  27th.     Embargo  quite  removed. 

Great  fish  controversy  this  year.     Board  say  prize  fish  must  pay 

duties.     Officers  quote  authorities  against  this.    Godolphin  settles 

in  favour  of  officers. 
May  24th.     Exeter  warned  that  quantities  of  cocoanuts  and  drugs 

are  being  smuggled  into  London  through  his  port. 
June  26th.     15  ships  arrive,  12  from  Oporto  and  Lisca. 
July  16th.    Report  on  a  case  of  official  misconduct  refers  to  constant 

traffic  with  Rotterdam :  mentions  that  Exeter  and  Topsham  quays 

were  both  established  1676. 

Ifswich  Letter  Book 
The  orders  and  letters  appear  in  full ;  a  summary  only  is  given  here. 

1696  November  7th.  Council  of  Trade  give  notice  of  a  convoy  for  Leeward 
Islands,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica.  All  ships  to  be  in  the  Downs  by 
December  31st,  after  which  no  ship  to  clear  for  said  plantation, 
December  15th.  William  Culliford  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
Exports  and  Imports  in  order  *  to  make  a  ballance  of  the  trade 
between  this  Kingdom  and  the  other  ports  of  the  world  '.  Quar- 
terly returns  to  be  furnished.    This  order  emanates  from  Treasury. 

1698  October  15th.     1696  additional  duties  on  French  goods  to  be  levied 
according  to  Book  of  Rates  and  not  according  to  oath  of  importer. 

1702  Same  embargo  letters  as  are  found  in  the  Exeter  book. 

1703  April  6th.    Ships  with  logwood  are  in  habit  of  touching  at  ports, 

and,  instead  of  unloading,  proceed  to  Holland  and  Hamburg, 
contrary  to  the  November  Act.    This  must  be  looked  to. 
April  7.     Quantities  of  French  wine  are  being  sent  from  Lisbon  in 
Portuguese  casks.    Care  must  be  taken  to  taste. 

Letter  to  Commissioners  complaining  of  great  loss  to  revenue 
owing  to  customs  accounts  being  much  in  arrear,  in  consequence 
of  collectors'  remissness  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Receiver  and 
Comptroller- General.  Also  loss  to  revenue  through  bankruptcy 
of  Collectors.  Practice  improved  and  amended.  Collectors  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  district  comptrollers,  receipts  to  be  locked 
up  every  day  and  nothing  paid  out  without  local  comptroller's 
knowledge. 

1709  February  16th.    Account  to  be  sent  from  time  to  time,  to  Sunderland 

and  Henry  Boyle,  of  names,  ages,  stature,  and  complexion  of  all 
passengers  landing. 
March  11th.    Returns  of  coal  to  state  whether  amount  discharged 
tallies  with  request. 

1710  May  20th.    Method  of  meeting  charges  out  of  public  money.    Money 

to  be  paid  from  receipts  from  imposts  on  wines  and  vinegar,  impost 
on  tobacco,  impost  on  poundage  goods  1690,  additional  impost 
1693,  duty  on  whale  fins. 
July  15th.  Widow  of  boatman  who  died  of  fever  contracted  in 
service  claims  £7  10s.  payment  for  last  quarter.  Allowed,  *  taking 
care  the  Queen  don't  pay  twice  !  !  ' 
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Sept.  28th.      New  election.      Reference    made   to  Act    of    1701. 
No  officer  to  persuade  a  voter. 

Various  dates.  '  Many  priests,  Irish  officers,  and  other  popish  and 
disaffected  persons  come  continually  over  from  Holland  ',  especi- 
ally by  Rotterdam  fleet  now  expected.  Full  details  and  accounts  of 
passengers  to  be  given  and  their  last  and  intended  place  of  residence. 
No  passengers  to  come  ashore  from  Rotterdam  fleet  without 
authentic  pass. 
1711  July  10th.  Form  of  certificate  agreed  on  by  Board  and  Eastland 
Company  for  ships  going  to  Baltic. 

July  26th.    Frauds  committed  in  respect  of  wainscoting  boards 
ad  valorem. 
Agreement  come  to  with  merchants  as  to  value. 
1711  August  7th.    Plague  in  North.    Quarantine  regulations  to  be  strictly 
observed. 

August  28th.    Ships  going  to  Baltic  under  convoy  to  give  bond 
not  to  communicate  with  any  place  afEected  by  plague. 

Imports  and  Exports 

1696-1800.  30  volumes.  These  are  the  original  manuscript  returns 
prepared  by  the  customs,  showing  separately  the  total  value  of  every 
commodity  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  each  country.  The  return 
is  always  in  two  sections,  imports  and  exports  for  London  coming  first, 
followed  by  a  separate  table  for  the  outports,  and  the  returns  are  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

The  only  method  of  illustration  is  by  means  of  tables,  which  has  accord- 
ingly been  done,  the  years  chosen  for  comparison  being  1696-7  and  1720-1. 
The  year  1696-7  might  be  thought  hardly  to  represent  an  average,  as  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  had  not  been  concluded,  but  trade  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Burnet.  The  balance 
of  trade  theory  is  still  well  to  the  fore,  as  is  shown  by  a  careful  balance  of 
total  exports  against  imports  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  returns,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  1720  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  vastly 
increased. 

The  countries  chosen  to  illustrate  these  returns  are  those  against 
whose  names  appear  the  largest  imports  for  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas 
1697,  irrespective  of  whether  they  remained  the  largest  importers  in  1720. 
At  the  latter  period,  in  fact,  we  find  Russia,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Jamaica 
have  advanced  their  imports  to  this  country  for  1720-1  being  respectively 
valued  at  £458,578,  £156,258,  £422,620,  and  £407,405. 

Shillings  and  pence  have  been  omitted,  and  consequently  the  totals 
given  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  nor  probably  are  the  returns  themselves 
completely  to  be  relied  on.  The  values  on  which  the  returns  are  based 
are  the  estimated  values  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  much  transhipment 
trade  is  disguised  as  direct  importation.  Thus  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1696-7  the  total  imports  of  *  Elephant  teeth  '  to  London  from  the  East 
was  £6  only,  while  the  Barbadoes  sent  teeth  valued  at  £690.  The  inference 
in  this  case  is  that  the  ivory  trade  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
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the  slave  trade.  The  slaver  would  gather  his  black  and  white  cargo, 
carry  both  to  the  plantations,  and  return  to  London  with  the  ivory,  which 
would  thus  be  entered  as  imported  from  Barbadoes. 

The  detailed  list  of  London  imports  will  indicate  the  value  of  these 
records  for  tracing  the  demand  for  various  commodities,  and  consequently 
the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  supplying  nation.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1696-7  we  find  London  imported  £1,671  worth  of  tea  from 
the  East  Indies,  £110,000  worth  of  canes,  £11,000  in  diamonds,  and 
a  colossal  quantity  of  silks,  the  last  item  forming  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
imports  from  that  source.  Two  other  facts  are  also  deducible  from  the 
entries  under  the  East  Indies  :  one,  that  in  1720,  the  East  India  and  Turkey 
fleet  came  to  London  only  ;  the  other,  that  in  the  late  seventeenth  century 
at  least,  the  former  fleet  left  the  Indies  once  only  each  year.  The  enormous 
increase  of  East  Indies  exports  by  1720  will  be  noticed.  The  total  for 
1696-7  was  £262,837,  and  for  1720-1  £1,020,763.  About  a  third  of  the 
total  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  London,  though  the  capital 
had  only  a  very  small  share  in  the  comparatively  large  trade  with  Ireland. 
The  figures  will  not  balance,  as  details  of  prize  goods,  which  in  1696-7 
account  for  some  £54,000,  are  omitted.  The  Kecords  of  the  Trading 
Companies  are  of  great  value  as  supplements  to  these  returns. 

1696-7  1720-1 

£  £ 

Imports  for  the  whole  kingdom  .         .         .     3,482,586  5,768,510 

Exports  for  the  whole  kingdom  .  .         .     3,525,906  8,681,200 


Total  Imports,  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  1697 

£ 
London          ....     1,552,257 
Outports        ....        361,173 

London  Imports,  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  1697 
This  table  gives  the  chief  articles  imported  from  ten  countries.     In  no 
case  are  the  articles  mentioned  the  only  goods  imported  from  the  country 
in  question. 


Canaries 

£ 

Canary  wine  . 

.     136,435 

Cochineal 

550 

Logwood 

459 

Brandy- 

225 

Other  woods  . 

120 

East  Country 

£ 

Pot  ashes 

.       11,614 

Linen    . 

4,000-5,000 

Rough  Hemp 

3,449 

Wood    . 

1,100 

Germany 

£ 

Linen    .... 

136,500 

Silks      .... 

3,800 

Mum     .... 

1,128 

Whale  fins      . 

1,279 

Plates  .... 

2,586 

Wire  (lattin  wired) 

2,903 

Wood    .... 

2,100 

Ireland 
The  total  for  London  for  the  whole  year  was  only  £650,  while  that 
for  the  whole  kingdom  was  £223,913  :    hence  the  Irish  trade  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  outports. 


J 
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Holland  £ 

Battrey          ....  6,427 

Cinnamon      ....  3,836 

Nutmegs        ....  10,989 

Linen 100,700 

Silks 18,800 

Tea 5 

Drugs  .         .         .         .         .  1,300 

Cloves 7,054 

Black  Lattin           .         .         .  1,831 

Madder          ....  12,116 

Tape 1,641 

Thread           ....  24,400 

Rough  Flax  ....  1,932 

Mace 3,467 

Inbule 4,239 

Paper 2,000 

Whale  fins     ....  2,048 

Rhenish  wine          .          .          .  14,915 

Spain  £ 

Cochineal       .         .         .         .  3,192 

Aniseeds         ....  1,059 

Ordinary  OiP         .  .  .  2,775 

Skins  (kid  and  sheep)      ,  .  1,100 

Raisins  (Solio,  Malaga,  Smyrna)  16,868 

Wool 14,388 

Copper 1,030 

Iron 1,209 

Wine 29,690 

Sweden  £ 

Iron 9,402 

Pitch 1,332^ 

The  imports  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  form  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  imports  from  all  the  plantations.  It  is  noticeable  that  whereas 
during  the  period  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  imports  amounted  to 
£159,500,  during  the  previous  six  months  they  were  only  £8,498.  This 
was  presumably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  West  Indies  of  the  French  fleet, 
whose  operations  had  a  great  effect  on  the  negotiations  that  preceded 
Ryswick.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  imports  from  the  colonies  far 
exceeded  the  exports.  The  total  British  imports  from  all  plantations 
were  for  the  whole  year  1696-7  £600,000,  for  1720-1  £1,363,240.  The 
exports  were  for  1696-7  £300,000,  for  1720-1  £677,864. 


Turkey 

£ 

Ashes    . 

3,148 

Gaubes 

.       32,849 

Calico    . 

3,405 

Wool  Casmania 

1,014 

CofiFee   . 

3,739 

Goats'  Hair  . 

.        12,028 

Hard  Soap     . 

1,112 

Cotton  wool  . 

.       14,248 

Drugs    . 

.       11,300 

Mohair 

.     107,124 

Raw  silks 

.       90,277 

Cotton  yarns 

.       23,874 

Barbadoes 

£ 

Elephants'  teeth     . 

690 

White  sugar  . 

3,346 

Ginger  . 

3,753 

Wood    . 

670 

Brown  sugar 

.       42,119 

Cotton  wool  . 

4,116 

Virginia  and  Marylana 

I                    £ 

Beaver 

1,266 

Fox       . 

688 

Tobacco 

.     153,340 

Racoon 

859 

Black  Bear     . 

441 

Buck     . 

1,065 

Wood    . 

1,000 

Imports  and  Exports  1696-7  and  1720-1 

The  statistics  marked  (1)  are  for  London  ;  those  marked  (2)  are  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  1696-7  three  figures  are  given  for  London 
imports,  first,  the  total  for  the  six  months  ending  Lady  Day  1697  ;  second, 
the  total  for  the  six  months  ending  Michaelmas  1697  ;  third,  the  total 
for  the  year.     The  figures  are  in  respect  of  eleven  countries  only. 

*  Contrasted  with  Trayne  Oyle. 

'  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  previous  six  months  the  imports  of  iron  from  Sweden 
had  been  £59,000  and  of  pitch  £11,000. 
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The  exports 

to  Flanders  for  1696-7  were 

£209,486,  and  to  Portugal 

£125,274. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Country, 

1696-7 
£ 

1720-1 
£ 

1696-7 
£ 

1720-1 
£ 

Canaries 

(1) 

23,324 
135,234 
158,553 

(1) 

53,101 

(1) 

(2) 

168,190 

(2) 

57,938 

(2) 

58,851 

(2) 

21,082 

East  Country 

(1) 

90,878 

24,065 

114,943 

(1) 

61,474 

(1) 

(2) 

151,899 

(2) 

107,111 

(2) 

126,226 

(2) 

104,763 

East  Indies. 

(1) 

262,759 

(1) 

1,020,763 

(1.)  (No  fleet) 

(2) 

262,837 

(2) 

1,020,763 

(2) 

67,094 

(2) 

127,509 

Germany     . 

(1) 

117,444 
221,574 
339,018 

(1) 

494,928 

(1) 

(2) 

342,242 

(2) 

576,116 

(2) 

331,080 

(2)  1,028,795 

Holland       . 

(1) 

193,032 

235,867 
428,899 

(1) 

371,410 

(1) 

(2) 

506,640 

(2) 

466,695 

(2) 

1,462,415 

(2)  2,044,929 

Ireland 

(1) 

580 

70 

650 

(1) 

54,060 

(1) 

(2) 

223,913 

(2) 

332,882 

(2) 

251,262 

(2) 

37,956 

Spain . 

(1) 

63,645 
74,243 

137,888 

(1) 

280,708 

(1) 

(2) 

192,708 

(2) 

361,076 

(2) 

132,134 

(2) 

615,806 

Sweden 

(1) 

87,861 

17,711 

105,672 

(1) 

71,225 

(1) 

(2) 

150,313 

(2) 

145,487 

(2) 

40,767 

(2) 

51,858 

Turkey 

(1) 

22,618 
312,834 
335,452 

(1) 

23,065 

(1) 

(2) 

338,062 

(2) 

23,065 

(2) 

45,752 

(2) 

137,584 

Barbadoes  . 

(1) 

106,859 

84,064 

170,923 

(1) 

98,041 

(1) 

(2) 

196,532 

(2) 

124,575 

(2) 

77,465 

(2) 

60,266 

Virginia  and 

Maryland 

(1) 

8,498 
159,500 
167,998 

(1)  ' 

2,233,836 

(1) 

(2) 

227,756 

(2) 

357,812 

(2) 

85,796 

(2) 

127.376 

Rate  Books 

There  is  a  collection  of  34  rate  books  in  the  library.  For  the  early 
seventeenth  century  they  are  small  thin  volumes,  growing  in  bulk  as  the 
years  go  by,  till  they  assume  folio  size  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  till 
the  network  of  duties  chargeable  and  drawbacks  allowable  on  their 
valuations  reaches  such  proportions  that  Pitt's  simplification  must  have 
been  more  a  necessity  than  a  benefit. 

The  only  duty  originally  charged  on  the  values  expressed  in  these 
books  was  poundage,  the  ordinary  customs  5  per  cent,  duty  on  imported 
commodities,  but  the  method  was  so  simple  that  rated  values  were  subse- 
quently chosen  as  the  basis  on  which  to  levy  all  new  imposts  and  subsidies. 
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Consequently  the  eighteenth  century  has  not  advanced  far  when  we  find 
the  total  duty  chargeable  on  an  article  to  be  7/6,  2/-  only  of  which  is 
accounted  for  by  poundage.  This  principle  of  disregarding  the  merchant's 
declared  value  caused  before  long  great  damage  to  the  revenue,  as  the 
tendency  was  for  rated  values  to  remain  fixed,  and  to  ignore  the  general 
rise  of  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  tax  gradually  decreased. 
In  fact,  apart  from  the  light  the  books  throw  on  the  working  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  of  protection,  the  over-rating  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  the 
under-rating  of  raw  goods  and  naval  stores,  their  chief  interest  lies  in 
illustrating  the  rise  in  prices  after  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  slowness 
of  that  rise  to  appear  in  the  rate  books.  The  following  table  of  values  in 
1532  and  1611  will  help  to  illustrate  this. 


Rated  Values 

1532. 

1611. 

Feathers  for  beds 

.     10/- 

40/- 

Awl  blades 

.         .     2/4 

6/8 

Wood  ashes  (last) 

.     £1 

£6 

Apples  (barrel) 

.     lOd. 

12d. 

Copper  (cwt.) 

.     £1 

£2 

French  knyves 

.     5/- 

30/- 

Ivory  (lb.) 

.     2/4 

5/- 

Bever  Furs  (40) 

.     20/- 

26/8 

Ermines  (40)  . 

.     13/- 

20/- 

Calabar  (40)    . 

.     2/4 

5/- 

Martin  (40)     . 

.    niss.u. 

£6  13s.  4cZ 

The  skin  group  is  especially  interesting.  The  sixfold  increase  in  the 
case  of  marten,  would  appear  to  be  reasonable,  for  the  supply  of  furs  was 
probably  not  much  greater  in  1611  than  in  1532,  whereas  the  demand 
had  certainly  increased,  which  would  be  an  additional  reason  to  expect 
a  large  rise  in  value. 

This  rate  book  of  Henry  VIII  is  interesting  in  many  ways,  for  the 
articles  enumerated,  such  as  feathers  for  beds,  fans,  spectacles,  rhubarb, 
paving  tiles,  marmalade,  glass,  and  playing  cards,  throw  light  on  social 
conditions,  while  the  brevity  of  the  whole  list  shows  how  small  was  the 
volume  of  foreign  trade.  The  heading  runs  as  follows  :  '  Value  of  all 
kinds  of  imported  wares,  settled  by  the  Privy  Council,  Surveyor- General, 
Controller  and  Customers  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers ',  and  the  book  is  concluded  with  a  note  that '  The  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  London  have  agreed  thereto,  this  year  1532  '.  Thus  the  entered 
values  of  commodities  not  objects  of  protection  probably  correspond  in 
this  book  to  the  merchants'  declared  value,  an  ideal  which,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  was  not  long  maintained. 
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Abstracts  from  the  old  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
These  minutes  as  a  general  rule  concern  the  head  office  more  than  the 
outports,  and  deal  with  conferences,  inter-departmental  relations,  promo- 
tions, official  routine,  and  petty  discomforts,  mixed  with  solemn  minutes 
on  such  subjects  as  the  desirability  of  the  commissioners  breakfasting 
together  at  the  Custom  House.  They  are  of  great  value  for  social  history, 
as  is  shown  by  a  few  samples  chosen  for  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  them  alone  will  be  found  any  traces  that  exist 
of  discussion  concerning  such  things  as  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme,  on  which 
subject  biographers  of  that  statesman  have  little  to  tell  us.  A  few  ex- 
tracts of  more  general  interest  follow,  which  show  that  legislation  was  as 
careful,  or  more  so,  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  twentieth,  the 
commissioners  being  invariably  consulted  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bill,  and  their  presence  constantly  required  by  both  ministers  and 
parliament. 

1711.  The  Secretary  reports  from  Attendance  on  my  Lord  Treasurer  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  present.  His  Lordship  takes  this 
method  to  see  some  of  the  Board  during  the  Session  but  that 
afterwards  he  hoped  to  get  so  much  time  as  to  sit  in  an  afternoon 
when  the  whole  Board  should  attend.  Then  my  Lord  recommended 
to  the  Commissioners  the  care  of  the  Eevenue,  particularly  the 
Tobacco  Trade,  and  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  inferior 
Officers  were  faulty  in  their  duty,  and  was  pleased  to  let  the  Com- 
missioners know  that  he  should  sometimes  be  obliged  to  alter 
their  presentments,  though  it  should  be  but  rarely,  and  in  case 
he  should  establish  any  persons  that  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  the 
respective  employments  the  Commissioners  are  at  liberty  to  repre- 
sent their  opinion  to  him  very  freely. 

1712.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  greater  dispatch  of  Merchants, 
to  sit  every  morning  at  the  Bench,  to  sign  Cockets,  Warrants,  &c. 

1717  March  14.    Attend  House  of  Lords  with  Bill  to  prevent  smuggling. 
1721  April  26th.    Some  of  the  Commissioners  attend  on  the  Council  and 

show  the  difficulty  the  Board  will  be  under  in  giving  their  opinion 

about  Quarantine. 
1721  May  26th.    Of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  when  they  attend  at  the 

Treasury  at  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  are 

always  called  in  first. 
1723  July  1st.    New  Commission,  14  for  Great  Britain. 

1729  April  5th.    Have  notice  from  House  of  Lords  to  attend  when  a  Bill 

relating  to  Tobacco  will  be  read. 

1730  February  16th.    Attend  the  Council  about  Mediterranean  Papers. 

1730  January  14th.    Attend  the  Treasury  about  Denia  Raisins. 

1731  December  17th .  Meet  the  East  India  Directors  to  adjust  their  accounts . 
1731  March  14th.    Attend  House  of  Commons  on  Frauds  in  Customs. 
1739  June  9th.    Attend  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sugar  Bill. 

1739  November  3rd.  Ordered  by  the  Treasury  to  go  down  to  Portsmouth 
and  take  an  account  of  the  Treasure  taken  on  board  a  Spanish 
prize  and  attend  the  same  to  London  with  a  proper  guard. 
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1744  May  11th.  Have  a  Conference  with  Postmaster-General  about 
Frauds  by  Packet  Boats. 

1772  June  3rd.  The  Secretary  reported  the  result  of  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Barber,  and  Sir  William  Musgrave  at  the  Treasury 
relative  to  Smuggling  being  carried  on  by  bodies  of  men  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Laws. 

1781  March  31st.  Sir  W.  Musgrave  reports  the  result  of  his  attendance 
at  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Clause  for  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  a  part  of  the  Navigation  Act  during  the 
present  hostilities. 

1785  May  3rd.  Sir  W.  Musgrave  reports  result  of  a  Conference  held 
by  him  and  Mr.  Agar  at  the  East  India  House  with  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  following  subject.  To  settle  some  plan  to  prevent 
smuggling  and  other  frauds  practised  from  East  India  ships  when 
in  port. 

1793  February  19th.  The  Western  and  Northern  clerks  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  security,  on  Letters  of  Marque  and  reprisals  being  taken 
out  for  the  several  cruisers  in  the  Service,  under  the  Indemnity 
of  the  Board  against  any  consequence  arising  therefrom. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  varied  material  found  in  the 
minutes  : 

1714  January  14th  (old  style).  Fire  at  Custom  House,  and  Commissioners 
agree  to  meet  at  Garroway's  CofEee  House  for  want  of  another 
convenient  place. 

1719  April  27th.  In  order  to  a  frugal  management  of  this  Revenue  as 
well  as  example  to  Officers,  Commissioners  do  resolve  for  the 
future  that  they  will  themselves  pay  for  such  Coffee,  &c.  as  they 
may  have  for  breakfast,  and  not  place  the  same  to  the  charge  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  they  will  also  themselves  pay  for  books  and 
pamphlets  and  likewise  their  own  coach  hire. 

1719  November  12th.  Two  Commissioners  ordered  to  wait  on  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Craggs  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  most  humble  thanks  of  the 
Board  for  the  great  concern  he  has  been  pleased  to  express  in 
a  very  obliging  manner  that  justice  be  done  to  the  Board  for  the 
false  and  scandalous  reflections  on  the  Commissioners  in  an 
Advertisement  in  the  Daily  Courant  and  to  desire  the  continuance 
of  his  favour  thereon. 

1719  November  15th.  Upon  examination  of  the  Printer  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  appears  that  Curll  the  Bookseller  wrote  the  verses 
mentioned  in  the  Advertisement. 

1719  November  19th.    Prosecute  Curll  for  his  scandalous  advertisements 

on  them. 

1720  July.     The  Patent  Officers  at  the  Bench  having  been  allowed  a 

chair  when  they  attend  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  think  fit  to 
allow  the  like  indulgence  to  the  Receiver-General  and  Controller- 
General. 
1725  October  19th.    Commissioners  allow  the  Bonfires  to  be  continued  on 
the  Anniversary  of  the  King's  Coronation,  and  direct  the  House- 

G2 
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keeper  to  make  a  fire  not  exceeding  40  Oistry  Faggots.  But  he 
may  give  some  liquor  to  the  Watchman  and  others  to  drink  the 
health  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family. 

1770  July  27th.    Agree  to  breakfast  together  at  the  Custom  House. 

1814  February  12th.  In  consequence  of  the  calamitous  event  of  the 
Custom  House  being  burned  down  this  morning,  the  Board  assem- 
bled at  the  Official  House  of  their  Secretary  in  Trinity  Square. 
A  communication  of  the  event  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  as  a  temporary  measure  the  Board 
agreed  to  take  the  Commercial  Hall  Company's  premises  in 
Mincing  Lane,  which  had  been  offered  for  the  conducting  of  the 
Custom  House  business. 


Greek  Slaves  at  Tunis  in  182^ 

One  consequence  of  the  war  of  Greek  independence  was  the 
revival  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  directly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  he  had 
signed  with  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816.  The  English  government 
determined  to  suppress  this  traffic  in  Greek  women  and  children 
— the  men  were  massacred  by  the  Turks — and  directed  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  governor  of  Malta  and  commander  of  the  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  take  the  necessary  measures.  The  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  are  set  forth  in  the  following  docu- 
ments. They  are  transcribed  from  the  papers  of  Henry,  third 
Earl  Bathurst,  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies  in 
Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  now  preserved  at  Cirencester 
Park,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  Bathurst,  who  most 
kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect  his  papers. 

I.    Instructions  to  Commissioners  to  'proceed  to  Tunis 

Palace,  Malta, 

3  April  1823. 
Gentlemen, 

Having  received  from  his  Majesty's  government  the  most  pointed 
and  direct  orders  relative  to  the  general  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
especially  of  that  traffic  of  Christian  slaves  made  during  the  present 
calamitous  warfare  in  Greece  and  carried  into  the  Barbary  States,  I  have 
after  the  most  mature  consideration  decided  to  appoint  a  Commission 
consisting  as  follows,  viz.  Colonel  the  Honble.  Fredk.  C.  Ponsonby, 
Captain  William  W.  M.  Clifford,  commanding  His  Majesty's  ship  Euryalus, 
and  John  Stuart  Hippisley  Esquire — ^to  proceed  to  Tunis  and  there  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purport  of  the  following  Instructions.  .  .  .  ^ 

I  hold  it  to  be  totally  out  of  the  question  that  we  could  ever  gain  any- 
thing by  stating  the  broad  principle  of  action  upon  the  occasion.  But  I 
think  by  bringing  it  under  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  what  I 

*  A  list  of  the  documents  supplied  to  the  commissioners  is  here  omitted. 
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think  they  will  be  ready  to  execute,  that  we  may  effect  upon  this  head 
possibly  not  the  extent  of  what  some  visionaries  may  suppose,  but  still  a 
most  essential  good,  and  materially  affecting  the  only  object  we  can  have 
in  view.  To  enter  into  any  proposition,  and  to  try  to  enforce  it,  touching 
domestic  slavery,  whether  as  applicable  to  Greeks  or  Turks,  I  hold  to  be 
totally  out  of  the  question.  The  truth  is,  as  applicable  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  there  is  no  servant  of  any  kind  who  may  not  be  called  a  domestic 
slave.  We  must  certainly  regret  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  measure  we  might  wish  to  adopt,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  whole 
ci\il  institutions  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  as  now  lives  under 
Mohamedan  rule  could  be  proposed  with  the  most  distant  chance  of  success. 

You  will  therefore  understand  perfectly  in  every  part  of  your  trans- 
actions at  Tunis  that  I  draw  the  broadest  line,  and  a  perfectly  distinct 
one,  between  domestic  slavery  as  attached  to  the  usual  habits  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  treating — and  the  disgraceful  proceedings  to  which 
His  Majesty's  orders  more  peculiarly  apply,  of  a  traffic  carried  on  in  Christian 
slaves,  the  victims  of  the  unfortunate  warfare  to  which  all  Greece  is  at 
present  subjected.  And  you  will  uniformly  state  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  most  anxious  not  to  infringe  upon  their 
ancient  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  will  clearly  appear  by  the  proposed 
exception  in  favour  of  domestic  slaves,  that  on  the  other  His  Majesty  is 
determined  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  completely  to  the 
inhuman  traffic  above  alluded  to. 

You  will  perceive  in  His  Majesty's  Instructions  to  me  that  mention  is 
made  of  a  Maltese  vessel  called  the  Due  Cugini,  as  having  been  concerned 
in  this  traffic — and  on  this  subject  you  will  find  enclosed,  copy  of  the 
statement  of  the  Pro-Consul  at  Tunis,  which  was  in  fact  the  origin  of  these 
instructions,  and  in  addition  to  this,  I  annex  a  petition  and  affidavit 
sworn  before  me  of  a  certain  Nicola  Ataliotty,  a  relative  of  some  of  the 
slaves  transported  on  board  that  vessel  to  Tunis.^ 

This  latter  person  I  have  ordered  to  accompany  you  on  your  mission, 
and  my  opinion  rather  is  that  the  best  course  you  can  pursue  will  be  upon 
your  arrival  to  open  the  subject  by  an  immediate  and  peremptory  demand 
that  every  person  brought  to  Tunis  on  the  British  brig  Due  Cugini,  being 
slaves  imported  for  sale,  should  forthwith  be  given  up,  and  in  the  event  of 
this  being  refused,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  that  you  do  state  it 
as  my  positive  order,  that  you  can  neither  proceed  further  on  your  mission, 
nor  open  your  lips  on  any  other  subject. 

Should  however  a  question  arise,  which  is  extremely  probable,  that  it 
would  be  highly  unjust  to  seize  persons  who  may  have  actually  been 
purchased  under  their  rules,  I  leave  it  discretionary  on  your  part  to  grant 
such  pecuniary  remuneration  as  you  may  deem  fitting — restricting  you 
however  within  the  limits  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
viz.  to  £40  per  man  as  a  maximum. 

^  Ataliotty  deposed  that  his  sister,  with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  was  enslaved 
after  the  massacre  at  Scio  (April  1822).  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  women  does  not 
appear,  but  the  Commissioners  discovered  that  the  boy  was  forced  to  declare  himself 
a  Mussulman  after  being  bastinadoed. 
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You  will  further  perceive  in  His  Majesty's  Instructions  that  I  am 
directed  to  endeavour  to  make  a  new  clause  of  a  Treaty  with  His  Highness 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  in  addition  to  that  made  with  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816. 
And  I  should  hope,  under  the  circumstance  of  the  indulgence  to  be  granted 
in  favour  of  domestic  slaves  as  specified  in  the  aforementioned  certificate 
and  affidavit,  which  you  are  authorised  to  propose  and  even  to  stipulate 
to  that  efiect,  subject  to  His  Majesty's  confirmation,  in  any  clause  that 
may  be  made  on  the  subject — ^that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  induce 
the  Bey  at  once  to  agree  to  surrender  all  Christian  slaves  of  whatsoever 
nation  who  may  hereafter  arrive  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  his  Regency, 
not  being  bona  fide  domestic  servants  of  any  subject  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

If  you  find  however  any  difficulty  on  this  head  I  rather  think  it  advise- 
able  that  you  should  follow  the  step  I  am  now  about  to  mention,  vizt.  that 
you  do,  according  to  His  Majesty's  direction,  make  a  most  solemn  protest 
that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  so  just  and  considerate  a  request  must  be 
considered  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  as  a  complete  infringe- 
ment of  the  terms  of  amity  and  friendship  that  have  so  long  existed  between 
His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  Great  Britain.  And  though  I  do  not 
deem  it  adviseable  to  direct  you  at  once  to  strike  the  British  flag  at  Tunis, 
yet  you  will  give  positive  Instructions  to  the  Pro-Consul  that  in  the  event 
of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  Tunisian  dominions  having  on 
board  any  Christian  slaves,  of  whatever  nation,  imported  for  sale,  upon 
his  receiving  a  refusal  to  the  demand  which  he  must  make  to  the  Bey  for 
the  surrender  of  such  slaves,  that  he  immediately  strike  the  British  flag 
and  leave  the  Regency.  And  these  Instructions  to  the  Pro-Consul  you 
will  not  fail  to  communicate  to  His  Highness  previous  to  your  departure. 
Should  you  however  find,  which  I  really  flatter  myself  will  be  the  case, 
that  the  Bey  may  be  induced  to  comply  with  His  Majesty's  wishes  that  an 
additional  clause  may  be  stipulated  on  this  head,  you  will  observe  that  the 
only  rule  for  your  conduct  is  always  to  hold  the  broadest  distinction 
between  domestic  servants  and  other  slavery.  And  that  you  do,  if  possible, 
insert  in  the  said  clause  copy  of  the  form  of  certificate  and  affidavit  above 
mentioned,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  makes  a  regular  allowance  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  will  on  the  other  enable  you  to  enforce  the  strict 
execution  of  all  cases  that  do  not  immediately  appertain  to  domestic  slavery. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  totally  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  the 
Condition  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  extremely  requisite  you  should 
conduct  yourselves  with  a  perfect  degree  of  firmness  and  steadiness  in  the 
object  of  your  mission,  that  on  the  other  it  is  equally  necessary  you  should 
shew  a  disposition  to  every  degree  of  conciliation  and  even  of  feeling  towards 
the  Regency.  And  though  the  matter  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  I  leave 
with  perfect  confidence  in  your  hands  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  efiect. 

You  will  of  course  communicate  immediately  on  your  arrival  with  the 
Pro-Consul,  stating  to  him  your  instructions.  He  will  himself  receive 
Instructions  by  the  same  opportunity  which  are  left  open  for  your  perusal, 
and  he  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  give  you  every  advice  and  information 
relative  to  the  real  state  of  the  slaves  landed  at  Tunis  from  the  Due  Cugini. 

I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  Thos.  Maitland. 
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II.  Additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  of  1816  to  he  demanded  from 

the  Bey  of  Tunis 

In  addition  to  the  Treaty  concluded  the  17th  of  April,  1816,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Regency  of  Tunis  for  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  the  following  Article  is  agreed  upon> 

And  whereas  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England  is  from  every  motive 
of  feeling  and  humanity  most  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  those  unhappy 
persons  made  prisoners  during  the  present  calamitous  warfare  in  Greece 
and  whom  indeed  he  considers  as  coming  within  the  spirit  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Treaty, 

His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  with  a  view  to  shew  every  disposition 
compatible  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  his  country,  to  promote  the 
wishes  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's,  does  promise  and  declare  that  no 
Christians  to  whatsoever  nation  they  may  belong  shall  for  the  future  be 
consigned  to  slavery,  or  treated  as  slaves,  except  in  the  following 
case. 

The  Commissioners  empowered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Malta  to  treat  on  this  occasion  declare  on  the  part  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
that  any  Christian  Greek,  who  shall  be  bona  fide  the  domestic  servant  of  any 
subject  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  declared  so  to  be  under  a  certificate 
and  afiidavit  in  the  form  hereunto  annexed,  shall  be  considered,  though  a 
slave  when  embarked  on  board  any  vessel  under  the  British  and  Ionian 
flag,  as  excepted  from  the  British  laws  relative  to  the  transportation  of 
slaves. 

III.  Communication  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis 

The  Commission  which  has  now  the  honour  of  waiting  on  Your  Highness 
has  been  sent  in  consequence  of  various  communications  made  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  natives  of  Greece  being  Christians 
had  been  brought  from  thence  and  sold  at  Tunis  as  slaves. 

His  Majesty's  Government  is  highly  of  opinion  that  His  Highness  the 
Bascha  Bey  of  Tunis  is  precluded  by  the  spirit  of  his  declaration  of  the  17th 
April  1816  from  retaining  in  a  state  of  slavery  such  individuals  or  others 
who  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  the  Regency  under  similar  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time  His  Majesty  is  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Regency,  and  we  are  directed  in  our  interview  with  Your 
Highness  to  draw  the  broadest  lines  between  domestic  slavery  and  the 
traffic  to  which  His  Majesty  alludes. 

Your  Highness  must  be  aware  that  any  vessel  belonging  to  England  or 
her  dependencies  carrjring  slaves  is  upon  legal  proof  forfeited  and  the 
master  liable  to  heavy  punishment.  The  Due  Cugini,  a  Maltese  vessel, 
brought  six  slaves  to  Tunis  in  October  last,  and  we  are  come  to  demand  of 
Your  Highness  the  restoration  of  these  slaves,  not  only  as  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be  detained  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1816,  but  that 

^  The  commissioners  state  that  '  We  explained  that  the  object  of  this  article  was 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  Christians,  that  a  slave  being  a  servant  did  not  become  free  by- 
landing  at  Tunis,  but  that  the  master  could  not  sell  him '. 
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they  may  serve  as  evidence  at  the  prosecution  of  the  captain  of  the  said 
vessel.^ 

We  have  now  only  to  express  the  sincere  wish  of  His  Majesty  that  Your 
Highness  will  agree  to  an  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  1816  by  which 
a  recurrence  of  these  disagreeable  remonstrances  will  be  avoided  for  the 
future,  and  ^e  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  Your  Highness  will  accede 
to  His  Majesty's  [wish]  on  this  point,  by  which  means  the  amity  and  good 
understanding  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  will 
remain  undisturbed. 

IV.    Refly  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
Translation. 

Mahomed  Bascia,  Bey  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  to  his  friend  the  English 
Ambassador.  Having  received  your  letter  in  which  you  desire  me  to 
deliver  up  to  you  the  six  Mussulmen  who  came  hither  from  the  Levant  in 
a  Maltese  ship.  This  cannot  be,  since  they  came  hither  as  Mussulmen,  as 
I  have  already  informed  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday .^  You  also  speak  of 
the  additional  article  to  the  Treaty,  in  order  to  include  in  the  treaties 
already  existing  between  us  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor  our 
Lord.  I  replied  to  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday  that  both  ourselves  and 
the  Greeks  are  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor.  But  if  the  King  demands 
this,  he  ought  not  to  address  himself  to  us,  but  to  the  Grand  Signor,  since 
we  are  under  his  orders,  and  we  are  ready  to  obey  any  of  his  commands. 

With  regard  to  Christians  of  whatever  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor,  we  are  well  agreed,  having  on  former  occasions 
acceded  to  many  other  demands,  which  you  have  made  to  us,  without 
prejudice  to  our  religion,  since  to  anything  which  can  compromise  that  we 
can  never  consent. 

V.   Protest  of  the  Commissioners 

We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Highness's 
final  determination  respecting  the  propositions  we  were  directed  to  make, 
and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  most 
solemn  protest  against  a  decision  which  must  be  considered  as  a  complete 
infringement  of  the  terms  of  amity  and  friendship  which  have  so  long 
existed  between  Your  Highness  and  Great  Britain. 

We  make  this  solemn  protest  against  the  importation  and  sale  of  Greeks 
who,  whatever  Your  Highness  may  consider  them,  are  equally  Christians 
with  ourselves  ;  and  more  strongly  do  we  protest  against  the  practice 
(which  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  exists)  ^  of  forcing  these  unfor- 
tunate people  by  violence  to  change  their  religion. 

*  The  captain  was  imprisoned,  but  ultimately  released  for  want  of  evidence — much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  very  anxious  that  an  example  should  be 
made.  Incidentally  it  appeared  that  there  had  hitherto  been  no  trial  of  any  captain 
engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*  This  is  omitted  as  being  substantially  the  same  as  the  letter  here  printed. 

'  There  are  many  depositions  and  declarations  in  the  Bathurst  MSS.,  which  prove 
that  torture  was  used  to  compel  Greek  captives  to  change  their  religion.  One  deposi- 
tion estimated  the  number  of  Greek  slaves  brought  to  Tunis  as  from  60  to  70,  and  other 
evidence  confirms  this  estimate,  which,  if  erroneous,  is  too  low. 
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In  the  event  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  Tunisian  domi- 
nions, having  on  board  any  Christian  slaves  imported  for  sale,  we  have 
delivered  His  Majesty's  orders  to  the  British  Consul  to  demand  of  Your 
Highness  the  surrender  of  such  slaves,  and  upon  refusal  to  strike  the 
British  flag  and  leave  the  Kegency. 

We  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  Greek  slaves  brought  in 
the  Due  Cugini,  but  we  must  with  all  respect  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  Your  Highness  is  responsible  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
other  Christian  Princes,  that  these  persons  and  all  other  Greeks  residing  at 
Tunis  are  treated  with  humanity. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  the  Mark  Antony ^ 
under  British  colours,  brought  two  Greek  women  and  a  child  to 
Tunis.  The  English  pro-consul,  Alexander  Tulin,  ordered  the 
captain  to  detain  these  captives  until  he  had  obtained  particulars 
about  them,  but  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  armed  soldiers  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the  Greeks  forcibly  removed.^  On  receiving 
the  news  of  this  insult,  Maitland  ordered  Tulin  to  strike  the  British 
flag,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  clear  sign  that  *  all  amicable 
relations  as  settled  by  the  various  treaties  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Regency  of  Tunis  must  end,  the  very  fact 
of  striking  the  flag  being  tantamount  to  a  Declaration  of  Hostili- 
ties '.2  Accordingly  Tunis  was  blockaded  by  a  small  British 
squadron  under  Captain  Go  wan  William  Hamilton.  Thereupon 
*  the  adorer  of  God  Almighty,  who  hopes  for  His  mercy  ',  Mahmoud 
Bashaw,  Bey  of  Tunis,  gave  way  and  promised  to  treat  all  Greeks 
brought  to  his  regency  as  prisoners  of  war  and  to  restore  them  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
without  ransom.^  G.  Da  vies. 

1  Letters  from  Tulin  to  Maitland,  2,  7  October  1823,  Bathurst  MSS. 
*  Maitland  to  Tulin,  11  November  1823,  Bathurst  MSS. 
*    '  1  January  1824,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1826-7,  p.  642. 
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A  History  of  Ancient  Coinage,  700-300  B.C.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D., 
F.B.A.,  Lincoln  and  Merton  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1918.) 

As  explained  in  the  preface,  this  book  represents  an  endeavour  to  deal 
with  a  highly  interesting  subject  in  a  somewhat  novel  fashion,  *  taking 
cities  in  groups  rather  than  separately,  tracing  lines  of  trade  influence 
from  district  to  district,  trying  to  discern  the  reasons  why  particular 
coin  standards  found  acceptance  in  one  locality  or  another  '.  More  briefly, 
it  aims  at  providing  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  Greek  commerce  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking is  obvious.  So,  too,  are  its  difficulties,  although  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  extent  of  these  can  be  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  who 
are  themselves  familiar  with  the  material.  Account  has  to  be  taken  of 
the  issues  of  hundreds  of  mints  ;  crucial  questions  of  chronology  have  to 
be  decided  on  the  evidence  of  nice  distinctions  in  artistic  style  ;  above  all, 
no  relevant  deduction  can  be  drawn  regarding  any  particular  set  of  coins 
until  the  standard  on  which  they  were  struck  has  been  clearly  determined. 
So  far  as  individual  cities  and  rulers  are  concerned,  these  various  processes 
were  brilliantly  outlined  thirty  years  ago  by  Barclay  Head  in  his  Historia 
Numorum.  In  the  nature  of  things  none  of  Head's  conclusions  were 
necessarily  final.  The  great  majority  of  them  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
stood  the  test  of  time  successfully.  But,  since  each  mint  was  treated  as 
a  distinct  unit,  there  was  no  temptation  to  be  dogmatic  upon  doubtful 
points.  Results  could  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
amplified  or  modified,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  research,  without  the 
solidity  of  the  main  structure  being  in  the  slightest  degree  endangered. 
Here  it  is  otherwise.  Combination  is  essential,  and  successful  combination 
is  only  possible  if  each  of  the  various  threads  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  strain  of  criticism.  There  is  far  less  room  for  the  judicious  balancing 
of  probabilities,  a  far  more  insistent  demand  for  certainty  in  regard  to 
matters  of  detail.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  metrological  aspect 
of  the  inquiry.  Yet  there  is  no  department  of  Greek  numismatics  which 
presents  so  thorny  a  series  of  problems.  The  irregularity  of  the  coin- 
weights  is  notorious. 

There  will  be  no  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  the  courage  with  which 
Professor  Gardner  has  addressed  himself  to  his  formidable  task,  and  there 
will  be  equal  agreement  as  to  his  many  qualifications  for  essaying  it.  One 
cannot  feel  so  confident  that  the  ultimate  verdict  on  the  value  of  his 
achievement  will  be  unanimous.    Dr.  von  Fritze,  for  instance,  and  some 
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of  those  associated  with  him  in  the  production  of  the  Berlin  Corpus  are 
not  likely  to  regard  it  with  a  very  friendly  eye.  They  have  declared 
beforehand  that  any  such  enterprise  would  be  wholly  premature,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  embark  upon  the  study  of  Greek  coin- 
standards  until  a  much  larger  number  of  facts  have  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained and  recorded  ;  not  a  little  of  what  now  passes  current  as  metrology 
is,  the^y  hold,  the  merest  moonshine.  That  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  view. 
But  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  to  make  one  wonder  whether 
the  time  was  really  ripe  for  an  offensive  on  the  grand  scale.  It  may  be 
that  Dr.  Gardner's  effort  would  have  been  more  fruitful  if  it  had  been 
concentrated  on  a  series  of  limited  objectives.  A  volume  of  disserta- 
tions on  apparently  unrelated  topics  might  in  the  long  run  have  carried 
us  further  forward,  given  due  care  in  selecting  ground  that  had  been 
thoroughly  reconnoitred.  No  doubt  the  more  comprehensive  method  of 
attack  has  its  advantages.  But  in  the  present  instance  its  drawbacks 
rather  tend  to  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Much  of 
the  reasoning  is  hard  to  follow,  and  hard  not  only  for  the  general  student 
but  even  for  the  specialist.  Both  alike  may  be  apt  to  complain  that  they 
are  asked  to  take  too  much  for  granted,  and  that  sometimes,  when  they 
look  for  detailed  explanation  or  for  argument,  they  are  confronted  by  an 
ipse  dixit ;  the  book  is  too  short  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  systematic  treatise. 
Probably  the  author  is  every  whit  as  sensible  of  this  defect  as  any  of  his 
critics.  He  has  made  his  choice  deliberately,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  acquiesce. 

The  introduction,  which  extends  to  66  pages,  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Greek  history.  It  pro\ddes 
a  lucid  summary  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  Greek  trade- 
routes,  Greek  traders,  bankers,  early  measures  of  value,  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  precious  metals  in  antiquity,  rights  of  coinage,  mono- 
metallism and  bimetallism,  and  so  on.  The  specialist  need  not  look  in 
it  for  anything  strikingly  new,  but  he  will  find  not  a  few  acute  and  sugges- 
tive observations,  and  some  salutary  warnings.  Thus  *  The  attempt 
to  squeeze  Greek  coin-weights  into  metric  systems  is  misleading '  (p.  25). 
These  are  golden  words,  and  Dr.  Gardner  must  be  prepared  to  see 
them  turned  against  himself  by  those  who  cannot  accept  some  of  the 
classifications  which  he  proposes  in  the  sequel.  Again  *  We  must  not 
project  our  strict  commercial  notions  into  antiquity'  (p.  56).  This  latter 
caution,  by  the  way,  is  used  in  combating  the  suspicion  that  the 
scales  were  commonly  in  use,  and  light  coins  taken  only  at  a  discount. 
Dr.  Gardner  is  unquestionably  right  in  insisting  on  the  likelihood  that 
'  coins  of  recognized  classes  passed  as  if  of  standard  weight,  even  when  they 
were  short  of  it '.  But  this  could  only  be  in  districts  where  they  actually 
were  '  recognized  '  either  by  law  or  by  custom.  Elsewhere  they  would  be 
subjected  to  the  obvious  mechanical  test.  In  Egypt,  for  instance,  no  coins 
at  all  were  struck  until  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Previously,  weighing  must 
have  been  universal.  Here,  surely,  and  not  in  the  hypothesis  that  they 
were  *  almost  certainly  intended  for  the  melting-pot '  (p.  60)  lies  the  key 
to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  hoards  of  archaic  Greek  pieces  that 
have  been  discovered  on  various  Egyptian  sites — the  admixture  of  broken 
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and  defaced  specimens,  the  inclusion  of  odd  fragments  of  silver.  More 
than  that,  it  is  probably  to  the  use  of  the  scales  rather  than  to  any  elaborate 
equation  of  standards  that  we  should  look  for  an  explanation  of  a  '  most 
puzzling  phenomenon '  (p.  396)  which  faces  us  in  Magna  Graecia,  where 
silver  coins  of  different  cities  and  of  very  various  weights  sometimes 
circulated  side  by  side,  as  is  proved  by  the  treasure  of  Benevento.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  Magna  Graecia  too  has  yielded 
a  hoard  that  was  '  intended  for  melting  down  '  (p.  61). 

Of  the  twenty-one  chapters  that  comprise  the  body  of  the  book, 
thirteen  are  devoted  to  the  period  preceding  480  b.  c.  In  these  the  mass 
of  material  that  has  to  be  considered  is  less  bewildering  in  extent  than 
it  subsequently  becomes,  and  Dr.  Gardner's  success  in  reducing  it  to 
order  is  correspondingly  greater.  Only  a  few  points  can  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention.  His  handling  of  the  coinage  of  the  Ionian  Revolt 
shows  him  at  his  best.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  that  his  identification  of  the 
electrum  staters  issued  by  the  members  of  the  short-lived  confederacy 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  remembrance  as 
a  numismatist.  The  discussion  of  the  early  coinage  of  Aegina  and  its 
influence  likewise  contains  not  a  little  that  is  valuable.  The  sketch  of  the 
early  coinage  of  Athens,  which  covers  ground  that  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
is  interesting  mainly  because  of  the  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  conflicting  statements  of  Androtion  and  of  Aristotle.  Pisi- 
stratus  is  credited  with  the  inauguration  of  the  *  owl '  series,  a  great 
celebration  of  the  Panathenaea  being  suggested  as  the  occasion.  This 
conclusion  is  in  accord  with  the  most  recent  trend  of  numismatic  opinion  ; 
it  coincides  absolutely  with  that  reached  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Historia  Numorum,  a  circumstance  that  is  inadvertently  overlooked  on 
p.  153.  More  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  more  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, is  the  repeated  insistence  on  the  distinction  between  the  original 
Euboic  standard  and  the  slightly  heavier  standard  adopted  for  the  '  owls  '. 
This  gives  us  a  criterion  which  helps  to  date  contemporary  series. 

In  the  eight  chapters  that  cover  the  second  period  (480-300  b.  c.)  the 
canvas  is  more  crowded,  so  that  every  now  and  again  the  impression 
conveyed  tends  to  be  blurred  and  indistinct.  The  section  on  the  coinage 
of  the  Athenian  empire  is,  however,  admirable,  although  it  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspicion  that,  when  Athens  forbade  moneying  in 
the  subject  cities,  it  was  *  mainly  a  matter  of  national  pride  '  (p.  231). 
May  not  the  dominant  motive  have  been  some  such  crude  economic 
doctrine  as  Xenophon  (or  his  imitator)  sets  forth  in  the  De  Vectigalibus  ? 
Dr.  Gardner  is  thoroughly  sound  in  his  general  view  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  commercial  considerations  in  determining  the 
choice  of  a  standard.  He  rightly  makes  it  the  major  premise  of  many  of 
his  deductions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  particular  cases,  he 
occasionally  falls  away  from  grace  and  argues  back  from  coin-standards 
to  an  otherwise  unknown  political  *  convention  '  or  '  alliance  '  or  '  under- 
standing ' :  so,  for  example,  on  pp.  167, 173, 174,  and  255.  Such  inferences 
must  always  be  of  doubtful  validity  unless  they  can  be  supported  by 
evidence  from  the  types.  Within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  like  this  it  is 
impossible   even   to   enumerate   the   multifarious   matters   that   present 
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themselves  for  discussion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  But  there  are 
three  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  importance — the  electrum  currency 
of  Cyzicus,  the  spread  of  the  Chian  standard  at  the  expense  of  the  Attic 
after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  riddle  of  the  changing 
standards  of  Abdera.  Much  of  what  Dr.  Gardner  has  to  say  on  these 
and  other  topics  will  command  assent.     All  of  it  deserves  consideration. 

Against  the  eventuality  of  a  reprint  we  may  note  a  misplaced  bracket 
on  p.  154,  and  a  trifling  typographical  error  on  p.  200  (' Thra.sian ') 
A  more  serious  slip  occurs  on  p.  51 ;  it  was  not  Corinth  and  Argos  but 
Athens  and  Argos  that  were  the  chief  parties  in  the  league  formed  against 
Sparta  in  421  B.  c.  Abbreviation  either  at  the  manuscript  or  at  the  proof 
stage  is  obviously  responsible  for  the  astonishing  statement  on  p.  19  that 
*  at  Athens  eight  oboli  went  to  the  drachm '  ;  what  was  doubtless  the 
original  form  of  the  sentence  will  be  found  on  p.  126,  where,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  some  fresh  confusion  between  the  *  obol  in  bronze  '  and 
the  xa^'^ov?.  On  p.  308  '  the  Hirsch  sale  '  at  once  suggests  the  Belgian 
coin-collector  rather  than  the  Munich  dealer.  A  Corcyrean  stater  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  *  three  drachms  '  of  Corinth  as  on  p.  402,  but  of  '  four  ' 
as  on  p.  139  ;  and,  though  there  is  perhaps  no  real  inconsistency  to  those 
who  follow  the  argument  closely,  it  is  puzzling  to  the  ordinary  reader 
to  find  on  p.  139  that  *  the  weight  [of  the  staters  of  Corcyra]  is  the  Aegine- 
tan  ',  and  on  p.  169  that '  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  [the  staters  of  Corcyra] 
as  of  the  Aeginetic  standard '.  By  a  momentary  lapse  of  memory  the 
late  Warwick  Wroth's  article  on  the  coins  of  Peparethus  is  assigned  to 
Corolla  Numismatica  on  p.  133,  instead  of  to  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
as  on  p.  244.  Finally,  when  the  well-known  silver  coin  of  Miletus  with 
'Ey  AiSvyacov  Upiq  is  first  mentioned,  we  are  told  that  '  BpaxfJ^rj  is 
probably  understood  '  (p.  37),  whereas  at  a  later  stage  (p.  306)  the  missing 
word  is  said  to  be  T7/>ii8pax/>tta. 

The  coins  that  appear  on  the  eleven  collotype  plates  have  been  selected 
and  arranged  with  excellent  taste  and  judgement,  and  the  index,  which 
occupies  sixteen  pages,  is  reasonably  complete. 

George  Macdonald. 


Gaetano  de  Sanctis.    Storia  dei  Romani.    Vol.  iii,  L'Eta  delle  Guerre 
Puniche.    (Torino  :  Bocca,  1916.) 

The  third  part  of  De  Sanctis's  history,  which  fills  two  bulky  volumes,  is  the 
fruit  of  nine  years'  labour,  a  period  none  too  long  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  which  beset  the  historian  of  the  Punic  wars  and  the 
intensive  research  carried  on  by  scholars  of  all  countries,  and  not  least  of 
the  author's  compatriots.  De  Sanctis  is  himself  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  younger  students — la  scuola  torinese  di  storia  antica  ;  'but  its  activities 
are  far  from  exhausting  the  energies  of  Italian  scholarship  in  this  field. 
Both  the  Studi  di  storia  antica,  edited  by  Beloch,  and  the  Studi  storici 
fer  V  antichita  classica,  for  which  Pais  is  responsible,  have  established 
traditions  of  accurate  and  original  research. 

De  Sanctis's  new  volume  possesses  the  merits  of  those  which  preceded 
it,  and  is  free  from  some  of  their  defects.    It  is  less  radical  in  its  criticism, 
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and  the  tinge  of  '  Prussianism  '  which  marked  some  of  the  political  judge- 
ments of  the  earlier  volumes  has  practically  vanished,  whilst  the  sum- 
maries of  the  historical  situation  at  its  successive  turning-points  are 
equally  forcible  and  somewhat  more  concise.  The  following  may  be  quoted 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  author's  style  : 

With  the  treaty  of  Phoenice,  therefore,  Rome,  in  her  own  interest,  undertook  the 
protection  of  particularism  in  Greece,  just  as  Persia  had  done  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  restoration  of  Hellenic  unity,  so  well  prepared  by  Antigonus 
Doson  and — in  spite  of  all  his  mistakes — promoted  by  Philip,  could  no  longer  be 
realized  except  by  a  conflict  with  Rome.  And  by  this  means  it  was  rendered  practically 
unrealizable  ;  since  to  resist  Rome,  especially  now  that  she  exploited  for  her  own 
advantage  the  mines  of  Spain  as  well  as  the  fertile  plains  of  Sicily,  might  have  been 
possible  for  the  Greeks  if  united,  but  was  certainly  impossible  for  them,  if  divided. 
Greek  unity,  therefore,  could  now  never  be  realized  by  means  of  the  national  forces, 
but  only  with  external  aid,  such  as  might  furnish  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
For  such  aid  it  was  perhaps  vain  to  hope.  Certainly  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for — we 
have  seen  the  reason  why — from  the  other  two  great  Hellenistic  monarchies.  But  it 
was  possible  to  cherish  one  last  hope — in  Carthage,  still  unbeaten.  Greece,  too,  like 
Carthage  herself,  was  in  Hannibal's  camp.  And  her  destiny  was  virtually  decided 
without  those  whose  first  duty  it  was  to  defend  her  having  drawn  the  sword  in  her  cause. 

But  the  importance  of  the  work  resides  chiefly  in  its  penetrating 
criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  narrative.  De  Sanctis  shirks  none  of  the 
difficulties  which  bristle  at  every  point ;  and  if  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  accept  his  solutions,  it  can  never  be  said  that  he  omits  or  slurs  over 
essential  data,  or  fails  to  put  his  finger  on  the  precise  point  at  issue.  The 
readers  of  his  Atthis  know  how  acute  his  judgement  is  in  the  matter  of 
constitutional  antiquities  :  we  commend  to  their  attention  the  appendix 
(pt.  1,  pp.  353  ££.)  on  the  reform  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  which  deals  in 
a  subtle  yet  masterly  manner  with  the  crop  of  theories  on  this  subject 
which  has  sprung  up  of  recent  years.  In  military  matters,  as  well  as  in 
constitutional  history,  De  Sanctis  gives  us  excellent  constructive  criticism, 
e.g.  his  reconstruction  of  the  campaign  of  Telamon  and  his  treatment  of 
the  question  of  manipular  tactics. 

The  sections  which  deal  with  Quellenkritik  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  will  repay  careful  study,  and,  we  may  add,  may  at  times  provoke 
disagreement.  De  Sanctis  is  an  outspoken  critic  of  his  forerunners.  He 
will  have  none  of  Laqueur's  over-subtle  distinction  between  the  '  five 
recensions  '  of  Polybius,  and  speaks  disdainfully  of  the  '  Polybiolatry ' 
of  Kahrstedt,  who  fares  badly  at  his  hands  ;  and  he  is  certainly  to  be 
placed  on  a  higher  level  than  either  of  these  writers.  At  the  same  time  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  never  bows  the  knee  to  the  idols  of  the  tribe 
of  Quellenkritiker.  Take  the  question  of  '  doublets '.  De  Sanctis  waxes 
merry  over  Kahrstedt,  who,  having  asserted  on  p.  294  of  his  history  that 
the  victory  of  Hannibal  at  Herdonea  in  212  is  *  nothing  but  a  doublet '  of 
the  battle  fought  at  the  same  spot  in  210,  tells  us  on  p.  500  that  the  latter 
'  is  only  a  doublet '  of  the  former.  Yet  he  himself  has  recourse  to  the 
strange  hypothesis  that '  the  conflict  between  Fabius  and  Minucius  [in  217] 
has  been  affected  by  that  between  Papirius  Cursor  and  Fabius  Kullianus 
[in  324],  which  in  its  turn  was  invented  after  the  pattern  of  the  former  '.  And 
as  regards  the  two  battles  at  Herdonea  (the  former  of  which  he  rejects), 
we  cannot  in  the  least  agree  that  the  accounts  in  Liv.  xxv.  21  and  xxvii.  1 
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'  agree  in  the  minutest  details '.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  lame  hypothesis 
that  the  trial  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  (the  details  of  which,  as  De  Sanctis 
himself  admits,  bear  the  stamp  of  truth)  can  be  disconnected  from  the 
defeat  suffered  by  him  in  Apulia.  De  Sanctis  can  be  dogmatic  enough  in 
condemning  the  '  doublet '  theory  on  occasion  ;  so  we  read  (p.  294)  *  that 
the  defeat  of  the  M.  Centenius  of  212  is  a  reduplication  of  that  of  the 
C.  Centenius  of  217  is  a  wholly  arbitrary  hypothesis '.  We  should  be 
disposed  to  apply  the  criticism,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  the  case  in  which 
Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Fulvius  Centumalus  are  the  leading  figures. 

In  a  series  of  appendices  which  deserve  the  closest  attention,  De  Sanctis 
investigates  the  sources  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  the  later  historians.  The 
most  important  of  the  theses  which  he  seeks  to  establish  is  that  *  the 
Polybian  tradition  came  to  Livy  modified  by  one  or  more  annalists,  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  Greek  historian  by  means 
of  a  mental  efiort  to  which  the  worthy  Livy  was  not  accustomed,  and,  on 
the  other,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  corrections  in  and  additions  to  his 
account  which  Livy  was  too  honest  to  regard  as  legitimate  '.  To  this 
source  (or  sources)  De  Sanctis  gives  the  conventional  title  '  the  Polybian 
annalist '.  The  problem  involved  is  too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here 
but  the  assumption  that  il  huon  Livio  (or  Vonesto  Padovano)  was  incapable 
of  making  an  intelligent  use  of  Polybius's  text  in  the  light  of  his  other 
sources  appears  to  involve  a  petitio  frincifii.  De  Sanctis  takes  two  exam- 
ples from  the  twenty-first  book  :  in  one  case  an  argument  of  Polybius  is 
reinforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Roman  doctrine  of  praescriptio  (c.  19.  3), 
which  according  to  De  Sanctis  cannot  be  due  to  Livy,  *  whose  juristic  sense 
is  always  clearly  inadequate  '.  In  the  other  (c.  60.  6)  Livy  makes  a  sensible 
comment  on  certain  operations  in  Spain,  the  facts  being  taken  from  Poly- 
bius. '  The  observation,'  says  De  Sanctis,  '  is  certainly  obvious,  but  it 
presupposes  a  study  of  the  military  situation  and  a  capacity  for  appreciating 
it,  both  of  which  appear  foreign  to  Livy.'  Surely  this  does  scant  justice 
to  the  Roman  historian.  Certainly  he  has  little  to  fear  from  a  comparison 
with  Polybius,  if,  as  De  Sanctis  holds,  the  latter,  in  his  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  places  Saguntum  to  the  north  of  the 
Ebro  '  when  he  speaks  in  propria  persona  ',  whereas  he  gives  it  its  true 
geographical  position  '  when  he  unthinkingly  follows  his  sources  '.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  amazing  charge  against  Polybius  rests  on  the  care- 
lessly expressed  statement  in  iii.  30.  3,  which  has  vexed  the  commentators, 
and  we  do  not  agree  with  De  Sanctis's  literal  interpretation  of  its  terms — 
still  less,  we  may  add,  can  we  admit  that  Appian  '  undoubtedly '  placed 
Saguntum  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro.  His  version  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Romans  and  Hasdrubal  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  provide  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  diplomatic  antecedents  of  the 
war  :  but  at  any  rate  its  meaning  is  clear,  viz.  that  the  libro  delimited  the 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  '  spheres  of  influence  ',  in  which  Saguntum  and 
the  Greek  cities  in  Spain  formed  autonomous  enclaves. 

The  truth  is  that  Quellenkritik,  even  in  the  hands  of  De  Sanctis,  seldom 
carries  conviction.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  had  access  to  sources  of  which 
even  the  names  are  unknown  to  us,  to  say  nothing  of  such  writers  as 
Silenus  and  Sosylus  ;   and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  failed  to 
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make  use  of  them.  De  Sanctis  himself  is  struck  by  the  fullness  of  detail  in 
a  passage  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  Livy's 
presumed  sources  (xxi.  49-51),  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from 
one  of  the  Greek  historians  of  Sicily  or  South  Italy,  such  as  Eumachus  of 
Naples  :  and  this  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  any  attempt  to  reduce 
Livy's  compilation  to  a  simple  formula.  De  Sanctis  has,  in  fact,  furnished 
the  best  criticism  on  his  own  work  in  his  remark  (ii.  645)  on  the  narrative 
of  book  xxviii :  '  Truly  classical  art,  admirable  by  reason  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  whereby  he  obtains  his  powerful  efiects.  And  one  can 
never  understand  Livy  when  one  loses  sight  of  him  in  detailed  investigation 
of  his  sources.^ 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  so  long  eclipsed  by  that  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  the  wealth  of  new  epigraphical  and  archaeological 
material  attracted  enterprising  students,  is  coming  into  its  own.  And 
De  Sanctis  has  deserved  well  of  that  Republic.        H.  Stuart  Jones. 


The  Foundations  of  Society  and  the  Land.    By  J.  W.  Jbudwine.    (London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1918.) 

Mr.  Jeudwine  is  a  man  of  strong  views  which  he  forms  for  himself  on  an 
independent  study  of  historical  evidence.  He  is  never  afraid  to  challenge 
the  current  views  of  historians  or  political  philosophers,  and  this  gives 
freshness  and  interest  to  his  conclusions  whether  we  can  accept  them  or  not. 
Opposed  to  State  Socialism,  he  would  remedy  the  most  glaring  evils  of  our 
present  land  system  by  a  partial  reversion  to  the  communal  system  which 
preceded  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  resumption  and  utilization  by  local  authori- 
ties of  waste  and  unutilized  land  in  private  hands.  The  main  purpose  of 
his  book  is  to  give  a  picture  of  early  tribal,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it, 
communal  society  in  the  British  islands,  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
land,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  feudal  system  which  under  the  influence 
of  growth  of  population,  arable  cultivation,  trade,  and  intercourse, 
gradually  undermined  and  overthrew  it.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  a  variety 
of  materials,  among  which  the  Year  Books  of  the  fourteenth  century  may 
be  singled  out  as  having  been  less  worked  from  this  point  of  view  by  previous 
writers.  An  endeavour  has  been  made,  we  are  told,  to  present  the  subject  in 
a  form  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  The  main  points  are  certainly 
brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  statement  is  usually  clear,  and 
notes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 
The  account  of  the  working  of  the  tribal  system  in  Ireland  is  probably 
the  most  adequate  for  its  purpose  at  present  available.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  text  is  rather  overloaded  with  detail  not  always  very  skilfully 
arranged  or  entirely  relevant,  and  the  ordinary  reader,  to  whom  presumably 
the  features  of  early  tribal  life  are  strange  and  unfamiliar,  will  not  find  its 
perusal  easy.  A  more  rigid  system  of  selection  and  digestion  would  have 
made  the  book  more  effective  for  its  purpose,  and  have  allowed  some 
reduction  of  its  length. 

Mr.  Jeudwine's  criticism  of  current  views  is  sometimes  more  bold  than 
successful.    This  is  the  case  with  the  charge  brought  against  M.  Petit- 
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Dutaillis  and  others  of  a  '  falsification  of  history '  in  asserting  that  the 
forest  laws  of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  origin  to  sport.  Occasional 
royal  hunting  in  a  part  of  the  vast  forest  area  is,  he  contends,  an  absurdly 
inadequate  explanation  of  so  widespread  a  jurisdiction.  The  forest  was 
simply  the  unenclosed  waste  of  the  communal  stage,  the  national  reserve 
of  food  and  timber,  of  which  the  king  like  the  tribal  chief  before  him  was 
the  protector,  preserving  the  people's  resources  against  the  poacher  and 
landgrabber  by  penal  laws.  When  the  Chronicle  speaks  of  the  Conqueror's 
love  for  the  high  deer  we  need  see  only  a  poetical  and  misleading  touch, 
and  Fitz-Neal's  definition  of  the  forest  in  the  Dialogus  ('  written  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  '  !)  as  the  refuge  and  recreation  of  care- 
worn kings  ^  is  waived  aside  as  a  piece  of  *  that  mild  sarcasm  with  which 
the  monastic  manuscript  was  often  ornamented,  sarcasm  which  the 
constitutional  historian,  without  any  sense  of  humour,  takes  as  historic 
fact '.  At  the  risk  of  laying  ourselves  open  to  this  imputation  we  must 
register  our  conviction  that  the  worthy  treasurer  was  as  guiltless  of  poking 
fun  in  this  passage  as  he  was  of  writing  '  a  monastic  manuscript '.  Un- 
luckily for  himself,  Mr.  Jeudwine  singles  out  as  peculiarly  sarcastic  Fitz- 
Neal's  statement  that  those  who  lived  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest  could 
not  cut  down  their  own  timber  without  supervision.  The  third  clause  of 
Henry  II's  Assize  of  the  Forest  will  at  any  rate  be  acquitted  of  the  suspicion 
of  want  of  gravity.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  remark  that  the 
provisions  of  Magna  Carta,  if  carried  out,  would  have  thrown  the  forests 
open  to  the  whole  population  without  regulation,  requires  the  qualification 
that  this  would  probably  have  been  the  effect  of  juries  of  inquisition  into 
evil  customs  composed  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  them. 

The  theory  of  the  royal  forest  as  the  national  waste  will  not  bear  close 
examination.  The  forest  both  included  and  excluded  too  much.  Not  all 
waste  land  in  royal  hands  was  forest,  and  the  forest  jurisdiction  extended 
over  much  land  that  was  in  no  sense  waste  and  much  that  was  in  the  hands 
of  subjects.  Hence  Mr.  Jeudwine's  reluctance  to  admit  the  inclusion  of 
private  woods  in  the  forest.  His  theory,  too,  revives  the  discredited  view 
that  there  existed  in  later  Anglo-Saxon  times  a  public  land  distinct  from 
the  royal  demesne.  No  real  evidence  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this.  As  for 
the  importance  of  the  forest  as  a  source  of  the  national  food  supply  we 
need  more  than  the  recorded  details  of  baronial  banquets  to  prove  that 
venison  and  wild  fowl  were  staple  foods  of  the  masses.  That  the  crown 
had  a  financial  as  well  as  a  sporting  interest  in  the  forest  may  possibly 
need  more  emphasizing  than  it  has  always  received,  but  it  does  not  entail 
any  such  violent  overturn  of  current  conceptions  as  we  are  asked  to  accept. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Jeudwine  has  rather  loose  ideas  of  historical 
proof.  This  want  of  precision  of  thought  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
undue  strain  which  he  puts  on  the  analogy  between  feudalism  and  federal- 
ism. This  is  gradually  pushed  so  far  that  the  terms  are  used  convertibly 
(p.  182).  Mr.  Jeudwine  would  have  done  well  to  give  more  consideration 
to  the  qualification  in  Freeman's  dictum  that  '  the  relation  of  lord  and 
vassal  between  sovereign  princes,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  produce 
something  very  like  a  Kingly  Federation  '.  This  lack  of  precision  affects 
^  '  Penetralia  regum  '  is  pcrplcxingly  translated  '  Kings'  palaces '. 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXIII.  H 
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also  the  handling  of  facts.  It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  the  shire  as  a 
feudal  unit  (p.  55),  almost  as  misleading  as  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
the  English  shires  represent  tribal  divisions ^  (p.  76).  The  truth  is  that 
the  use  of  '  feudal '  to  cover  everything  that  replaced  tribalism  inevitably 
leads  to  some  confusion.  The  complete  identification  of  the  feudal  relief 
with  theheriot  (p.  157)  is  another  case  in  point.  A  passage  on  p.  68  can 
only  be  read,  as  it  stands,  to  express  the  author's  opinion  that  *  the  home- 
staying  freeman  of  the  farming  class  serving  in  the  fyrd '  sank  to  the 
status  of  a  villein  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Other  mistakes  in  detail, 
such  as  the  translation  of  the  pagus  of  Tacitus  first  by  '  township  '  (p.  30) 
and  later  by  '  hundred  '  may  perhaps  be  put  down  to  over-haste.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  author,  with  his  undoubted  industry  and  his  healthy  dis- 
position to  take  no  accepted  views  for  granted,  should  not  give  more 
time  and  lay  his  ground  more  thoroughly.  The  index  cannot  be  com- 
mended, being  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  detailed  table  of  contents  under 
selected  heads.  'Forest'  is  not  one  of  these,  all  the  entries  relating 
to  it  being  collected  under  '  Waste '.  A  bibliography  of  six  pages  was 
apparently  printed  too  late  to  be  bound  up,  and  is  supplied  separately. 

James  Tait. 


The  Charters  of  the  Cistercian  Ahhey  ofDuisJce  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
Transcribed  by  Constance  Mary  Butler,  and  edited  by  John  Henry 
Bernard,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol.  xxxv  (c),  no.  1.    Dublin,  1918.) 

Students  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  of  Irish  history  know  the  value 
of  the  Chartularies  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  and  the  Register  of 
St.  Thomas's  Abbey,  not  only  for  the  information  they  contain  touching 
these  houses,  but  also  for  important  details  concerning  the  lives  and 
possessions  of  many  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  period.  They  will,  there- 
fore, welcome  what  is  in  effect  the  chartulary  of  another  great  Cistercian 
House.  Indeed  it  is  a  more  authentic  source  than  an  ordinary  medieval 
chartulary,  for  the  large  majority  of  the  107  documents  here  transcribed 
are  from  originals  still  open  to  inspection  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  where  they 
have  been  preserved  since  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 

For  many  years  the  monastery  at  Duiske,  or  Graigne-na-Managh  as 
the  place  is  now  called,  was  essentially  Anglo-Norman  in  personnel  and 
tone.  Just  as  William  Marshal  brought  Cistercian  monks  from  Tintern 
in  Monmouthshire  to  fill  the  '  Monasterium  de  Voto  ',  or  '  Tintern  Parva  ', 
which  he  founded  on  the  shores  of  Bannow  Bay,  so  he  brought  monks  of 
the  same  order  from  Stanley  in  Wiltshire  for  his  new  foundation  at  Duiske 
on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow.  The  two  foundation  charters  are  almost 
identical  in  form,  are  witnessed  in  part  by  the  same  persons,  and  may  be 
approximately  dated  in  the  same  year  1207.  The  documents  now  tran- 
scribed include  a  considerable  number  of  grants  to  Duiske  from  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  in  the  adjoining  and  some  other  districts,  but  these  grants 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbeys 
of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Thomas's  at  Dublin.    In  particular,  grants  of  tithes 

*  In  a  later  chapter  a  slight  indication  that  this  is  not  certain  is  introduced. 
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and  advowsons,  which  were  showered  on  the  last-named  abbeys  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  diocesan  organization,  are  comparatively  few.  A  large 
number  of  the  documents  are  concerned  with  the  absorption  by  Duiske 
of  the  neighbouring  abbey  *  de  Valle  Dei '  or  Killenny.  The  Cistercian 
communities,  as  is  well  known,  were  strictly  organized  and  kept  in  sub- 
jection to  the  chief  houses  of  the  Order  in  France  under  the  headship  of  the 
convent  at  Citeaux.  In  1227  the  abbot  of  Froidmont  was  sent  by  the 
general  chapter  of  Citeaux  to  visit  the  Irish  houses  of  the  Order  with  power 
to  reduce  the  poorer  abbeys  to  granges  and  to  unite  several  into  one,  and 
he  directed  that  the  abbey  at  Killenny  should  be  incorporated  with  that 
at  Duiske  (no.  19).  Killenny,  a  daughter  house  of  Jerpoint,  was  an  Irish 
foundation  and  owed  its  possessions  in  the  first  instance  to  Dermot  O'Ryan, 
lord  of  Idrone  ;  and  a  confirmation  of  his  grant  by  Dermot  MacMurrough, 
king  of  Leinster,  is  the  first  document  here  transcribed.  The  absorp- 
tion of  Killenny  appears  to  have  met  with  much  opposition,  especially 
from  Jerpoint,  and  though  the  union  with  Duiske  was  confirmed  from  time 
to  time  by  all  the  highest  Cistercian  authorities,  by  lords  of  Leinster,  bishops 
of  Leighlin,  archbishops  of  Dublin,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  pope  of 
Rome,  yet  it  seems  that  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in  1276 
took  steps  to  restore  Killenny  as  an  abbey  affiliated  to  Jerpoint  (p.  100). 
In  1289,  however,  the  dispute  was  settled  (for  the  time)  on  the  terms  of 
the  payment  by  Duiske  to  Jerpoint  of  1,300  marks,  and  stringent  bonds 
were  entered  into  by  Jerpoint  not  to  disturb  Duiske  in  the  possession  of 
Killenny  (nos.  84-90).  During  the  thirteenth  century  Duiske  was  a  pros- 
perous monastery,  but  from  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  it  suffered 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Records  now  are  few,  but  they 
show  that  the  monastery  became  more  and  more  Irish  in  character.  In 
1475  Duiske  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Donnell  Reagh  Kavanagh 
(MacMurrough),  who  styled  himself  king  of  Leinster,  and  at  its  dissolution 
in  1536  Donnell's  son  Charles  Kavanagh,  was  the  last  abbot. 

The  transcripts  by  Lady  Constance  Butler  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
made.  She  had  some  assistance  from  Archbishop  Bernard,  and  Dr.  H.  F. 
Berry  read  through  the  first  draft.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  certain 
peculiarities  of  word  or  phrase  occasionally  to  be  met  with  are  in  the 
originals.  We  may  note,  however,  that  artiores  in  no.  33  should  seemingly 
be  artioris  agreeing  with  uite,  and  that  the  phrase  quam  sit  arnica  contem- 
flationi  pads  securitas  et  odiosa  turbatio  attendentes  (which  occurs  several 
times),  while  appearing  correctly,  as  above,  on  p.  56,  is  wrongly  pointed 
with  a  comma  before  attendentes  on  pp.  61,  115,  and  120,  and  on  p.  61 
contemplatione  is  printed  instead  of  contemplationi.  Dr.  Bernard  has 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  documents  in  chronological  order,  and  from 
their  contents,  and  especially  from  what  is  known  of  the  witnesses,  to  date 
approximately  those  which  bear  no  date.  This  difficult  work  he  has  done 
with  great  care  and  judgement,  and  his  notes  on  the  places  and  persons 
mentioned  throw  light  on  several  obscure  points  and  are  of  great  assistance. 
Some  of  the  gaps  in  the  story  presented  by  the  documents  are  partially 
filled  up  by  extracts  from  the  public  records  and  state  papers,  from  some 
manuscript  extracts  taken  from  the  Register  of  Duiske,  which  was 
compiled  in  1513,  but  is  now  lost,  and  from  a  few  other  sources.     A 
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ground-plan  and  desciiption  of  the  conventual  buildings   by  the  late 
Robert  Cochrane,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  is  appended. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  emendations  which  occurred 
to  us  when  reading  this  work.     On  p.  7  Dr.  Bernard  refers  to  two  precis 
in  an  extract  from  the  Duiske  Register,  the  first  headed  '  Charta  de  Kyllyny ' 
(Killenny)  and  containing  the  names  of  the  twelve  witnesses  as  set  out  in 
the  original  deed  (document  1),  the  second  headed  '  Confirmatio  regis 
Lagenie  de  Bentraye '  and  containing  the  names  of  twenty  witnesses^ 
viz.  ten  of  the  above  and  ten  additional  names.     He  infers  that  '  two 
copies  (both  original)  of  this  important  instrument  were  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  Duiske  '.     But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  second 
precis  was  taken  from  another  charter  now  lost,  executed  by  King  Dermot 
on  the  same  day  as  no.  1  and  confirming  a  grant  of  lands  in  Bantry  (co. 
Wexford).    It  is  to  be  observed  that  one  of  the  new  witnesses  was  Dermot 
O'Ryan,  who  would  not,  in  ordinary  course,  witness  a  confirmation  of 
his  own  grant.  The  lands  inBantry  may  have  been  Killanne,  which  belonged 
to  Duiske  at  the  dissolution  (p.  158),  and  this  seems  a  more  probable 
origin  of  their  acquisition  than  that  formerly  suggested  by  the  present 
writer  (p.  40).     I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  another 
suggestion  for  which  I  was  responsible.    In  the  light  of  subsequent  docu- 
ments (pp.  69, 133)  the  name  *  Amlayb  Mac  Collatain  ',  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  second  precis,  needs  no  emendation.    He  was  clearly  identical  with 
the  Amleib  Mac  Cotaltain  of  the  extant  charter.    Richard  Fitz  Gilbert 
(Strongbow)  should  not  be  described  as  '  earl  of  Clare '  (pp.  12,  49). 
The  names  De  Sumeri  and  Sutton  should  not  be  identified  without  proof 
(p.  43).    The  families  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct.    The  two  names 
occur  together  in  Walter  Marshal's  Dunbrody  Charter.    David  Roche  (de 
Rupe)  cannot  be  the  same  man  as  David  Rochford  {de  Rwpe  Forti)^  as 
suggested  on  p.  76.    The  location  assigned  to  Makarne  and  its  boundaries 
(p.  85)  would  include  vastly  more  than  the  half-carucate  mentioned,  and 
seems  particularly  wide  of  the  mark.    The  land  of  the  Templars  at '  Adkel- 
than  ',  one  of  the  boundaries  which  Dr.  Bernard  failed  to  find  in  co.  Wex- 
ford, is  clearly  the  '  Athkiltan  '  mentioned  under  co.  Carlow  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  their  possessions  in  1327  (see  Proc.  R.I. A.  xxvi  (c),  p.  364).    It  is 
the  '  Aghilton  '  of  Inquisitiones  Lagenie  (Kilkenny),  4  Jac.  1,  and  is  now 
'  Aughkiletaun '    (Ath-Coilltedin),  a  townland   in  Powerstown,  a  parish 
formerly  included  in  Odrone,  co.  Carlow.    Baliodowisky  was  presumably 
land  belonging  to  Duiske.    The  other  boundary  names  can  hardly  have 
survived,  unless  Brethgortyn  is  Gorteen  in  Powerstown.    Dunmactathec 
(in  Odrone)  clearly  represents  the  Irish  Dim  mic  Taidhg.    It  was  probably 
at  one  time  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Ryans,  lords  of  Odrone,  two  of  whom 
at  least  were  named  Teig.   The  church  of  Dunmactathec  cannot  have  been 
Ullard,  as  suggested  on  p.  99,  as  Ullard  is  correctly  enough  anglicized 
*  Erard '   (Irish  Irarda,  gen.  Iraird)  by  Alan  Beg,  the  Anglo-Norman 
grantor  of  both  churches  (p.  37).    It  was  not  far  off,  however,  and  was 
presumably  the  '  Church  of  the  Vill  of  Alan  '  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation, 
as  already  suggested  (p.  36).    Perhaps  a  trace  of  the  Irish  name  remains 
in  the  townland  of  Ballyteiglea  in  Idrone. 

These  suggestions  are  mainly  supplementary  rather  than  corrective 
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of  Dr.  Bernard's  notes.  We  fully  recognize  the  ripe  scholarship,  sound 
judgement,  and  general  accuracy  of  his  work  throughout,  and  we  welcome 
the  publication  as  throwing  some  certain  light  on  a  little-known  Cistercian 
house,  and  incidentally  on  the  wealth,  order,  and  progress  of  Ireland  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Goddard  H.  Orpen. 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire.    By  Roger  Bigelow  Merriman.    (New 
York :  Macmillan,  1918.) 

Professor  Merriman  has  set  before  himself  the  task  of  considering  *  the 
history  of  Spain  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  Empire  which  sprang 
from  her ',  and  with  this  in  view  he  has  emphasized  rather  her  rise  than 
the  '  decline  and  fall '  that  are  usually  the  more  popular  subject  with 
historians.  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  America  as  the  siren  enticing  with 
her  silver  voice  a  maritime  nation  to  her  destruction  far  from  the  safe  if 
leisured  course  of  European  commerce.  This  view  has  its  element  of  truth, 
for  in  America  Spain  excavated  her  imperial  graveyard  as  surely  as  in  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  but  Mr.  Merriman  has  wisely  pointed  out  that  the  rise 
of  Spain  as  much  as  her  fall  depended  on  her  western  discoveries.  It  is 
doubtful  if  without  America  Spain  would  ever  have  achieved  her  position 
as  the  first  power  in  Europe,  or  that  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
would  have  remained  permanently  famous  but  for  the  exploits  of  Columbus. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Spain  had  no  other  outlet  for  her  energies  than 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  From  the  moment  the  tide  of  invasion  languished, 
her  instinct  towards  national  expansion  found  expression,  and  this  not 
only  in  one  direction.  It  has  been  noted  by  nearly  all  students  of  Spanish 
history  how  narrow  are  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  how  close  the  Balearic  Isles 
and  coast  of  Italy  to  eastern  Spain,  how  ineffective  a  barrier  the  Pyrenees 
against  the  military  adventurer.  '  At  the  greatest  crises  of  her  imperial 
career,'  says  Mr.  Merriman,  '  Spain  has  been  confronted  by  an  array  of 
irreconcilable  opportunities.'  Should  she  aim  at  establishing  an  empire  in 
North  Africa  or  take  up  the  Angevin  gauntlet  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ? 
Should  she  struggle  with  France  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pyrenees  or  throw 
all  her  energies  into  the  crusade  against  the  Moors  for  the  conquest  of 
Granada  ?  Should  she  compete  with  Portugal  in  her  policy  of  discovery 
and  commerce  along  the  African  coast  or  strike  out  a  new  route  to  Asia 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  These  were  a  few  of  the  opportunities  laid  at  the 
feet  of  Spain,  and  Mr.  Merriman  sees  as  the  cause  of  her  downfall  *  her 
heroic  but  misguided  attempts  to  utilize  them  all '. 

If  the  nation  had  been  cast  in  a  different  mould  she  might  perhaps 
have  attained  less  dramatic  and  more  lasting  heights,  but  to  her  destruction 
she  was  cursed  with  as  much  diversity  of  race,  class,  and  creed  as  she  was 
blessed  with  opportunities.  Even  from  earliest  days  her  geographical 
characteristics  had  made  for  separation,  and  as  succeeding  waves  of 
invaders  swept  over  the  land  they  left  behind  them  small  colonies  ot 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Moors,  carefully  entrenched  in  mountain  fastnesses 
from  whence  they  could  carry  on  feuds  that  only  melted  with  the  centuries 
into  larger  wars  between  province  and  province.  Time  '  the  healer  '  was 
here  the  perpetual  chronicler  of  battles  ;  for  commerce,  that  might  have 
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brought  peace  and  goodwill,  was  checked  by  the  swift  unnavigable  rivers, 
while  climate  and  soil  tended  to  produce  the  vagrant  shepherd  or  the  miner 
rather  than  the  steady  peasant  farmer.  It  would  seem  as  if  Spain  were 
planned  by  Providence  to  produce  a  race  of  warriors  and  adventurers,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  perpetual  crusade  against  the  heathen  even  her 
bishops  donned  armour  as  naturally  as  their  cassocks,  while  the  hard 
work  of  tilling  fields  was  despised  as  the  labour  of  the  slave. 

Mr.  Merriman  first  sketches  the  rise  of  the  two  predominant  powers  in 
Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon,  showing  how  the  former  looked  to  the  west  and 
south  for  her  political  expansion,  the  latter  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
how,  long  after  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  the  fusion  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was  still  incomplete.  Side  by  side  with  this  political  picture 
he  portrays  the  social,  religious,  and  constitutional  development  of  Spain, 
and  it  is  in  such  chapters  as  '  Internal  Ee -Organization '  (xv)  that  we  see 
him  at  his  best,  detailed  and  logical.  The  description  of  the  Santa  Her- 
mandad  and  the  centralizing  policy  of  the  Catholic  kings  is  particularly 
good.  In  other  chapters  he  describes  the  separation  between  the  classes, 
an  outcome  of  constant  civil  war ;  the  national  character  of  the  Church 
shown  not  only  in  her  hatred  of  the  alien  Jews  and  Moors  but  also  of  inter- 
ference from  Kome,  while  at  considerable  length,  as  is  only  natural,  he 
sets  forth  the  colonial  expansion  of  both  Castile  and  Aragon. 

In  all  these  pages  there  is  a  wealth  of  careful  detail,  that,  with  the  aid 
of  index,  copious  notes,  genealogies,  and  bibliographies,  should  prove 
a  veritable  mine  to  the  inquiring  historical  student,  but  out  of  this  very 
wealth  arises  a  confusion  somewhat  trying  to  the  reader.  With  regard  to 
medieval  warfare,  for  instance,  we  learn  in  chapter  v  the  methods  of  fight- 
ing in  Castile  ;  we  turn  to  chapter  xiii  for  another  description  of  weapons, 
&c.,  employed  during  the  Granadan  war,  and  then  to  chapter  xv  for  a  full 
disquisition  on  the  Spanish  army  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  It  would 
have  been  easier  reading  in  this  case,  as  again  in  the  chapters  on  colonial 
expansion,  had  there  been  more  cohesion,  but  the  fatal '  tendency  towards 
separation '  noted  in  the  Spanish  race  appears  also  to  have  infected 
the  author's  style. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Inquisition,  Mr.  Merriman  has,  we  think,  over-rated 
the  natural  tolerance  of  the  Spaniard,  at  any  rate  of  the  Castilian,  for  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  he  himself  admits,  the  populace  needed  no  encourage- 
ment in  their  attack  upon  the  Jews — witness  the  reign  of  John  I,  when 
thousands  were  massacred  and  the  rest  for  the  most  part  escaped  death 
only  through  compulsory  baptism.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  has  been 
treated  very  briefly  but  clearly,  and  the  war  with  Granada  relegated  to  its 
rightful  position  of  merely  comparative  importance.  Medieval  chroniclers 
and  Washington  Irving  have  glorified  Granada  until  it  has  become  part 
of  the  pageantry  of  history,  but  in  his  effort  to  minimize  this  side, 
Mr.  Merriman  has  also  reduced  the  personal  factor  to  the  lowest  possible 
degree.  Thus,  though  the  merits  of  Pedro  of  Aragon  are  described  with 
some  sympathy,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  real  appreciation  of  such  makers 
of  history  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Isabel  of  Castile,  or  even  of  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  America.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  personal  appeal 
and  his  somewhat  overcrowded  canvas,  Mr.  Merriman  has  compiled  two 
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very  valuable  volumes  on  Spanish  history  to  which  students  of  this  period 
will  gratefully  turn  when  in  need  of  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  reli- 
gious, political,  and  constitutional  movements  of  the  time. 

Ierne  L.  Plunket. 


The  Epistles  of  Erasmus  from  his  earliest  Letters  to  his  fifty-third  year 
arranged  in  order  of  time.  English  translations  from  his  correspon- 
dence, with  a  commentary  confirming  the  chronological  arrangement 
and  supplying  further  biographical  matter.  By  Francis  Morgan 
Nichols.    Volume  III.    (London:  Longmans,  1917). 

Lovers  of  learning,  and  all  such  must  be  lovers  of  Erasmus,  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  late  Mr.  Nichols.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  have  an  English 
translation  made  by  a  real  scholar,  even  if  Lives,  earlier  like  Jortin's  and 
later  like  Drummond's,  already  had  given  many  extracts,  but  it  was 
a  better  thing  to  have  the  discussions  of  biographical  and  chronological 
matters,  such  as  abounded  in  Mr.  Nichols's  first  volumes ;  these  were  both 
essential  to  all  students  of  Erasmus  and  also  models  of  proper  treatment. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Allen,  the  best  of  authorities  in  this  field,  gracefully  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  our  indebtedness  (in  which  he  claims  a  share  for  himself) 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  After  Mr.  Nichols  had  published  his 
second  volume  (in  1904,  the  first  having  appeared  in  1901),  and  when  he 
was  nearing  eighty  years  of  age,  he  arranged  for  a  third  volume  to  cover 
the  letters  of  1517-18  ;  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  a  somewhat 
failing  memory  he  persevered  with  his  great  work.  But  he  hesitated 
to  publish  it  because  of  some  imperfections,  which  were  really  only 
slight  compared  with  its  great  value.  Yet  some  of  these  imper- 
fections a  reviewer  is  bound  to  notice,  although  with  reluctance  and 
reverence. 

Most  of  them  (Mr.  Allen  must  pardon  us  for  saying  so)  could  have 
been  repaired  by  a  closer  use  of  Mr.  Allen's  own  volumes,  to  which  on  all 
questions  of  date  and  for  other  enlightenment  the  student  should  always 
refer.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  important  letter  to  Wolsey,  dated  1518 
in  the  London  edition  and  in  that  of  Le  Clerc,  is  here  (chap,  li,  p.  377) 
dated  1517,  a  date  which,  however,  fits  in  badly  with  the  mention  of 
Luther  and  the  controversies  aroused  by  him,  as  well  as  with  what  is  said 
about  Wolsey's  benefactions  to  Oxford  :  Mr.  Allen  (in  his  volume  iii, 
p.  587)  gives  conclusive  reasons  for  dating  it  in  1518.  And  there  are  also 
some  little  points  in  the  notes  upon  which  Mr.  Allen's  volume  iii  (pub- 
lished in  1913)  or  even  his  earlier  volumes  (published  by  1906)  throw  further 
light.  Thus  the  false  accusation  under  which  poor  Gerard  Lister  was 
suffering,  here  described  as  unknown  (p.  120),  is  explained  by  Mr.  Allen 
(iii.  122  note) :  he  had  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  John  Murmell 
(against  whom  he  wrote  an  Invective ;  see  here,  p.  358).  There  are 
also  a  few  small  points  which  Mr.  Nichols,  had  he  been  spared  to 
revise  the  proofs,  would  doubtless  have  set  right.  '  The  circumcised 
gentleman '  ridiculed  (p.  416)  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Willibald 
Pirckheimer  is  clearly  Pfefferkorn,  although  it  is  said  (in  a  note)  that  '  the 
translator  cannot  give  any  further  explanation '.    The  same  gentleman. 
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who  comes  in  for  savage  condemnation  in  language  worthy  of  Swift 
(pp.  120,  122,  148-9),  is  described  to  Pirckheimer  (p.  114)  as  *  a  brazen- 
faced creature,  as  to  whose  character  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  who 
would  not  be  pelted  with  the  name  of  Half-Jew  if  he  had  not  by  his  acts 
shown  himself  to  be  a  Jew  and  a  half '.  '  Charles  the  economic  '  (p.  73) 
should  be  '  Charles  the  Steward '  (see  p.  228).  And,  finally,  an  even  larger 
index,  or  one  with  more  complete  references,  would  have  been  convenient 
to  the  reader.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  in  the  circumstances  to  dwell 
on  such  slight  faults,  and  we  may  settle  down  to  the  real  enjoyment  the 
book  can  give  us 

The  letters  here  given  belong  to  1517  and  1518,  years  which  Erasmus 
spent  at  Louvain,  varied  by  a  journey  to  Basel,  which  he  reached  on 
Ascension  Day,  13  May  1518,  for  the  editing  of  his  revised  New  Testament. 
He  dreaded  this  journey.  Germany  was  disordered  and  infested  with 
robbers,  and  '  a  new  sort  of  epidemic  [was]  rampant,  which  with  cough, 
head-ache,  and  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  [was]  attacking  a  vast  number 
of  people — killing  many,  but  leaving  the  greater  proportion  of  patients 
alive  '.  Erasmus  himself  was  a  sufferer ;  on  his  return  the  passage 
through  Cologne  (not  unnaturally,  he  thought)  made  him  worse  ;  and 
in  the  end  he  was  carried  only  half  alive  into  Louvain,  where  his  doctor 
pronounced  him  smitten  with  the  plague.  The  return  journey  had  been 
enlivened  by  an  incident  at  Boppard,  where  a  studious  custom-house 
officer  had  presented  Erasmus  with  some  red  wine.  The  skipper's  wife 
drank  of  it  to  excess,  and  soon  came  to  blows  with  her  husband.  The  letter 
(p.  445),  in  its  vivid  description,  recalls  the  well-known  description  of  the 
virago  in  Paris.  But  with  Erasmus  himself  sickness  soon  overcame 
humour.  The  patient  thought  his  doctor's  diagnosis  mistaken,  but 
counted  the  year  a  black  one.  The  shadow  of  ill-health  had  now  been  upon 
him  for  two  years ;  he  complains  of  constant  bad  health,  and  was  prepared 
to  hand  on  the  torch  (p.  462)  to  younger  scholars,  among  whom  he 
expected  Melanchthon  (p.  456)  and  Glareanus  (p.  462)  to  outshine  his 
own  name. 

With  all  his  troubles,  sickness,  and  the  lack  of  means  ('what  is  wanted 
is  ready  money ',  p.  292),  the  constant  search  for  patrons  so  that  he 
might  secure  literary  leisure  (see  pp.  217  and  220)- — they  seemed  to 
promise  well,  but  always  failed  at  the  last — ^through  it  all  he  was  sus- 
tained by  his  love  of  letters.  He  longed  to  improve  theology,  which 
lagged  behind  other  studies  (see  especially  an  interesting  letter  to  Boniface 
Amorbach,^  p.  434).  His  paraphrase  of  Komans,  and  his  new  edition 
of  the  Testament  occupied  him  greatly  ;  for  the  latter  he  illustrated  the 
Greek  text  by  a  new  Latin  translation,  not  '  tearing  up  the  Vulgate ', 
*  although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the  work  of  either  Cyprian  or 
Ambrose  or  Hilary  or  Augustine  or  Jerome  '  (p.  431).  It  was  this  labour 
which  chiefly  now  absorbed  him,  and  it  was  to  edit  this  great  work  that 
he  undertook  his  journey  to  Basel.  Correspondence  with  printers  was 
frequent  and  no  years,  indeed,  illustrate  better  the  relations  between  them 
and  authors.    Froben  he  found  somewhat  slow,  and  he  suspected  him 

*  I  remember  the  importance  the  late  Lord  Acton,  who  kindly  lent  me  a  much- 
prized  early  edition  of  the  Amorbach  letters,  attached  to  this  correspondence. 
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of  being  on  the  side  of  his  critic  Lef^vre  (p.  181  ).i  Everywhere  he  had 
made  friends  with  the  learned  correctors  of  the  press  ;  it  was  as  a  corrector 
he  had  come  to  know  Beatus  Rhenanus,  '  a  learned  and  wonderfully  clear- 
headed man,  with  that  healthy  good  sense  which  is  so  important  in 
a  student '  (p.  442) ;  and  there  were  others,  such  as  Oecolampadius  and 
William  Nesen  (p.  234),  who  had  passed  from  Basel  to  Paris.  Thus  Erasmus 
was  the  real  centre  of  a  learned  world,  which  has  never  been  so  closely 
bound  together  since  and  will,  we  fear  to-day,  perhaps  never  be  so  again. 

There  are  one  or  two  topics  which  recur  throughout  the  letters.  First 
among  them  comes  his  controversy  with  Lefevre  {passim,  pp.  53-417), 
for  whom  he  had  a  real  respect  (p.  261  and  elsewhere),  but  who  had  accused 
him  of  heresy  about  the  Two  Natures  in  Christ  (see  pp.  177,  179,  184  and 
187).  Erasmus  was  perhaps  a  little  uneasy  at  his  own  vigorous  defence, 
and  in  some  letters  he  is  slightly  apologetic  for  its  vigour.  He  feared 
that  such  bitterness  between  two  scholars  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
learning,  a  disturbance  that  he  was  to  see  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
Lutheran  controversies.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see  the  volume 
ending  with  a  kind  of  truce  between  these  disputants  in  spite  of  themselves. 

A  more  pleasant  topic  is  Busleidan's  foundation  of  the  College  of  the 
Three  Languages  at  Erasmus's  new  home,  Louvain.  The  Hebrew  chair 
was  soon  filled  by  a  Jewish  convert,  Matthew  Adrian,  who  had  taught 
Capito  (p.  106)  and  who  gave  increasing  satisfaction.  The  Latin  chair 
was  also  filled  easily,  but  the  Greek  gave  more  trouble  ;  Erasmus  recom- 
mended (p.  373)  a  Greek  by  birth,  so  that  conversation  might  accompany 
the  study  of  literature.  Modern  reformers  of  education  more  or  less 
consciously  follow  such  a  line.  A  generation  ago  Donaldson  pointed  out 
the  harm  done  by  the  neglect  of  later  Latin  writers ;  because  of  this, 
Latin,  as  if  it  had  been  embalmed  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  was  now  really 
dead.  But  every  language  should  be  studied  as  a  living  whole,  and  we  to-day 
are  really  suffering  for  our  sin  against  this  commandment  of  common 
sense.  The  revived  study  of  Erasmus  and  the  use  of  his  Colloquies  in 
schools  indicate  a  general  and  healthy  change  of  mind  on  our  part.  A  study 
of  Renaissance  methods  no  less  than  of  Renaissance  results  ought  to  be 
beneficial  for  us,  and  the  Trilingual  College  of  Louvain  gives  us  material 
for  both  of  these.  But  before  many  generations  had  passed  the  triumph 
of  the  Ciceronians  on  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  Theologians  (who 
were  not  all  interested  in  languages)  in  their  own  controversies  on  the 
other,  ensm'ed  the  treatment  of  Latin  as  a  dead  language.  The  living 
interest  in  humanity  (as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Leach),  which  was 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  as  it  was  of  Erasmus  himself,  was  dis- 
placed by  a  technical  use  of  a  language  which  was  treated  as  if  dead  and 
therefore  soon  became  so.  The  connexion  between  linguistic  studies 
and  theology  is  often  spoken  of  (pp.  407,  431,  and  435). 

These  two  years,  1517-18,  show  us  Erasmus  in  his  really  central  position. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  study  his  charming  personality  and  see  his  clear 
outlook  upon  a  world,  which  was  threatened  with  political  revolution  (p.  51), 
which  (pp.  282  and  289)  sovereigns  threatened  to  plunge  into  war,  which 

1  The  Paraphrase  of  Romans  was  printed  at  Louvain  becauie  Froben  was  so  slow 
in  sending  proofs  (p.  182). 
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was  already  disturbed  by  the  Reuchlin  controversy  and  soon  to  be  more 
disturbed  by  tbe  Reformation,  we  can  also  get  from  his  standpoint  a  view 
of  the  varying  progress  of  learning  in  different  lands.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  Erasmus  always  strove  to  keep  clear  of  controversy,  whether  about 
Reuchlin  or  Luther.  The  letter  to  Wolsey  (pp.  380-1)  already  mentioned 
is  proof  of  both  ;  he  did  sympathize  with  Reuchlin  ('  though  I  do  not 
approve — as  no  truly  pious  person  can — that  virulent  invective,  which 
proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  not  of  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  found  the  best  men  in  favour  of  Reuchlin', 
p.  20)  ;  he  '  never  had  any  fancy  for  the  Cabala  or  the  Talmud ',  and  he 
had  only  once  met  Reuchlin  (p.  381).  We  may  suggest  that  the  course 
steered  by  Erasmus  in  this  controversy  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  he  took 
in  the  Lutheran  '  tragedy '.  We  may  note  that  he  says  of  Luther 
(p.  381) :  '  The  man's  life  is  by  a  wide  and  general  consent  approved ; 
and  it  is  no  small  presumption  in  his  favour,  that  his  moral  character  is 
such  that  even  his  foes  can  find  no  fault  with  him  '.  In  neither  case  did 
Erasmus  act  from  cowardice  or  self-interest,  but  solely  from  high  principle 
and  from  a  preference  for  peaceful  study  over  disastrous  strife.  For  the 
state  of  learning  we  have  a  comparison  of  Paris  and  Louvain  (p.  79) 
and  descriptions  of  England  (one  in  a  letter  from  William  Latimer  (p.  236) ; 
others  by  Erasmus  himself  (pp.  216,  281,  288,  294 1),  'the  least  tainted 
part  of  Christendom ' . )  It  is  clear  that  in  England  Erasmus's  best  affections 
were  engaged :  Warham,  Grocyn,  William  Latimer,  Colet,  Linacre 
and  others  formed  a  circle  in  which  he  took  a  natural  place  and  found 
a  natural  place.  Italy  had  charms  and  traditions  of  its  own,  but  in 
England  Erasmus  saw  his  own  ideal,  love  of  learning  and  of  sound  theology, 
most  nearly  reached. 

Even  over  Erasmus,  and  even  over  Louvain,  a  reviewer  must  not 
linger  long.  We  might  like  to  discuss  the  difficult  and  interesting  question 
about  the  authorship  of  '  Julius  Exclusus  '  (see  pp.  19,  64,  107,  290,  and 
419),  along  with  the  references  to  Mr.  Nichols's  earlier  volumes.^  Erasmus, 
like  the  writer  of  Ecce  Homo,  had  his  own  right  to  give  his  own  work  to 
the  world  in  a  way  he  chose.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  it  is  because 
Erasmus  meant  his  own  world  to  find  it  difficult :  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
that  he  did  write  the  little  book,  but  did  not  mean  he  should  be  thought 
to  have  done  so.  The  general  relations  between  Erasmus  and  orthodox 
theologians  and  the  unlearned  orthodox  can  be  traced  easily.  He  sus- 
pected (p.  9)  that  the  Carmelites  at  Louvain  (for  a  sketch  of  which  see 
p.  434  f.)  had  some  scheme  against  him,  but  the  real  theologians  there 
were  friendly  to  him  (p.  303  and  passim).  Already  in  the  little  world  at 
Louvain  he  saw  different  tendencies  and  felt  varying  currents  which 
boded  ill  for  the  future  of  the  world  at  large.  What  was  needed  above 
everything  was  a  sober  theology  (p.  404),  and  to  this  single  end  Erasmus 

*  The  phrase  velut  in  altissimum  muridi  secessum  might  be  rendered  '  most 
out  of  the  way '  :  compare  '  a  sheltered  and  distant  retreat '  (p.  281)  and  '  a  locality 
out  of  the  world '  (p.  288).  But  Erasmus  disliked  the  Channel  (p.  216),  although 
on  the  other  hand  Tunatall  gives  a  shocking  description  of  the  climate  of  Middelburg 
(p.  60). 

2  See  vol.  ii.  299,  446-9,  495,  610-11  and  Allen,  Opus  Eyistolarum  Des.  Erasmi, 
ii.  418  f.     The  Ivlius  coelis  exclusus  is  printed  in  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  ii.  630. 
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gave  not  only  his  prayers  but  his  life.  A  great  injustice  is  done  to  a  great 
man  when  his  view  of  the  Reformation  and  his  criticism  of  Luther  is  put 
down  to  mere  cowardice  or  a  love  of  learned  ease.  The  period  which 
followed  the  years  illustrated  so  charmingly  and  so  thoroughly  by  this 
volume  can  only  be  understood  when  we  have  studied  fully  and  properly 
the  letters  given  to  us  here,  and  given  in  an  English  translation  worthy 
of  the  Latin  originals  themselves.    More  could  not,  and  need  not,  be  said. 

J.  P.  Whitney. 


Papers  relating  to  the  Army  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^  1643-47. 
Edited  by  C.  S.  Terry.     (Edinburgh  :  Scottish  History  Society,  1917.) 

The  documents  printed  in  these  two  volumes  are  the  accounts  of  Sir 
Adam  Hepburn,  Lord  Humbie,  for  pay,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  other  expenditure  for  the  Scottish  army  employed  in  England  from 
1643  to  1647.  Professor  Terry  prefixes  to  them  an  Introduction  of  about 
a  hundred  pages  on  the  organization  of  the  army  and  its  history,  which 
supplements  his  own  account  of  its  military  operations  contained  in  the 
life  of  its  commander,  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven.  After  summarizing 
briefly  the  operations  of  the  army  (pp.  xiv-xix),  he  proceeds  to  analyse 
the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  raising  it  (pp.  xix-xxiii).  Then 
follow  lists  of  the  regiments  composing  it  and  of  their  officers,  which  fill 
about  fifty  pages.  These  are  based  on  Rush  worth's  lists  supplemented 
by  some  muster-rolls  of  1646  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  amplified  and 
corrected  from  various  sources.  These  lists  and  the  editor's  notes  on  the 
personal  history  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  them  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  biographers  and  family  historians.  A  few  more  notes  may  be  added. 
Michael  Weldon,  whose  regiment  appears  on  p.  Ivi,  was  a  Northumberland 
man.  A  pedigree  and  an  account  of  his  family  are  given  by  Dr.  Craster 
in  vol.  X  of  the  History  of  Northumberland,  p.  327.  His  regiment  seems 
to  have  been  raised  in  Northumberland  and  on  the  borders,  and  served 
mostly  in  Northumberland  (see  Report  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  MSS. 
i.  202,  and  Thurloe,  i.  36).  The  Colonel  Devereux  whose  regiment  is 
mentioned  on  p.  Ixxii  was  probably  Leicester  Devereux,  who  was  granted 
a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse  on  4  October  1645  {Lords  Journals, 
vii.  624).  Major  Archibald  Strachan,  mentioned  on  p.lxviii,  was  sufficiently 
important  in  later  years  to  be  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  where  the  fact  that  he  was  an  officer  in  Sir  John 
Browne's  regiment  of  horse  in  1645  is  not  stated.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  also  not  given.  According  to  Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  p.  2583, 
he  was  buried  at  Leith  on  13  November  1652. 

The  regimental  lists  printed  conclude  with  a  list  of  the  regiments  of 
the  Scottish  army  as  remodelled  in  January  1647,  when-  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  which  returned  from  England  was  disbanded.  Lists  of  the 
army  from  that  date  to  1652  might  be  compiled,  and  would  be  a  useful 
complement  to  Mr.  Terry's  book.  Other  portions  of  the  preface  deal 
with  discipline,  equipment,  pay,  and  other  questions.  The  editor  notes 
that  grey  was  the  colour  of  the  cloth  worn  by  the  Scottish  soldiers 
in  1640,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  regular  uniform. 
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Probably  the  custom  of  using  grey  cloth  continued.  The  armament  of 
the  Scots  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English  army,  except  that  the  cavalry 
included  regiments  of  lancers,  and  regiments  from  the  Highlands  were 
for  some  time  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  (p.  xcvi).  The  artillery  was 
particularly  good,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sieges  of  New- 
castle, York,  Carlisle,  and  Hereford  were  entrusted  to  the  Scots.  The 
local  forces  raised  for  the  Parliament  were  usually  too  poorly  equipped 
with  guns  for  scientific  siege  work.  Yet  according  to  Mr.  Terry,  powerful 
though  Leven's  artillery  train  was,  little  is  recorded  of  its  actions,  and  except 
at  Newcastle  it  produced  no  great  results. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  discipline,  and  the  Articles 
and  Ordinances  of  War  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1644:  are  reprinted.  At  the  beginning  the  discipline  appears  to  have  been 
good,  but  it  deteriorated  greatly  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
pay  of  the  army  fell  into  arrears  and  the  commissariat  broke  down.  In 
1645  and  1646  there  were  bitter  complaints  from  Northumberland, 
Yorkshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  about  plundering  and  requisitions. 
Money  and  supplies  were  certainly  raised  in  an  irregular  way,  with  a  good 
deal  of  violence.  The  documents  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Zachary 
Grey's  Examination  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Daniel  NeaVs  History  of  the 
Puritans,  in  1737,  leave  no  doubt  of  this.  Names,  dates,  and  precise 
figures  are  given.  Three  regiments  in  particular  are  complained  of : 
those  of  Vandruske,  Fraser,  and  Weldon.  Leslie  replied  to  the  first 
complaints  by  saying  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  so  short  a  time 
had  '  bred  so  great  a  change  in  the  carriage  '  of  his  army.  The  Com- 
missioners for  the  Scottish  Parliament  said  that '  many  English  pretending 
to  be  Scots  have  been  active  in  plundering  the  country  ',  and  that  anyhow 
much  greater  care  for  restraining  such  disorders  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
army  than  by  the  English  troops  acting  in  conjunction  with  them.  These 
letters  and  other  evidence  on  the  question  will  be  found  at  pp.  26-59,  and 
97-120  of  the  appendix  to  Grey's  book.  On  the  whole,  considering  the 
financial  situation,  the  discipline  of  the  Scots  was  about  as  good  as 
could  be  expected,  but  Mr.  Terry's  account  of  it  is  rather  too  favourable 
to  them.  Many  other  documents,  printed  and  unprinted,  confirm  this 
conclusion.  The  pamphlet  entitled  '  Manifest  Truths  '  published  in  1646, 
and  attributed  to  Edward  Bowles,  gives  some  very  interesting  details  on 
this  question.  Describing  the  capture  of  Newcastle  the  author  says 
(p.  10) : 

*  After  the  entrance  there  was  little  blond  shed,  but  the  common  souldier  betooke 
himselfe  to  what  he  could,  the  officer  almost  to  what  he  would.  For  herein  the 
Scots  are  more  orderly  than  the  English.  Among  our  armies  commonly  the  souldier 
gets  the  greatest  share  of  the  spoile,  the  officers  generally  not  being  so  earnest  at  the 
prey  ;  and  the  English  souldiers  are  not  so  easily  commanded  as  the  Scots  in  such 
a  case.  For  the  Scots  souldiers  will  very  orderly  stand  sentinell  at  the  dore  they  are 
appointed  to,  and  for  some  small  matter  preserve  a  house  with  its  appurtenances  for 
their  commanders.' 

Mr.  Terry's  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  his  two  volumes  are 
a  very  useful  contribution  to  Scottish  history. 

C.  H.  Firth. 
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Jasper  Mauduit,  Agent  in  London  for  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  1762-5.  (Boston,  U.S.A. :  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
1918.) 

The  interest  of  this  collection  of  letters  lies  in  the  full  details  as  to  the 
position  and  activities  of  a  colonial  agent  during  the  critical  years  1760-5. 
The  agent  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  up  to  1762  was  William 
Bollan,  son-in-law  of  Governor  William  Shirley  ;  according  to  James  Otis 
he  had  ever  since  1746  been 

little  more  than  agent  for  his  father-in-law,  and  what  is  here  called  the  Shirlean 
faction,  a  motley  mixture  of  high  church  men,  and  dissenters  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
offices  they  sustain,  are  full  as  high  in  their  notions  of  the  prerogative  as  the  church- 
men. 

In  1762  he  published  his  Coloniae  Angliae  lllustratae,  which  was  badly 
received  both  in  England  and  America  ;  Otis  called  it  the  strangest  thing 
he  ever  read.  The  business  in  which  he  was  especially  engaged  between 
1760  and  1762  was  in  securing  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  province 
for  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  seamen  serving  in  the  war  ;  a  special  claim 
had  been  put  in  for  money  expended  in  raising  and  paying  troops  for 
garrison  duty  at  Louisbourg  and  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  winter  of 
1759.  But  before  he  had  received  payment  on  behalf  of  the  province  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  agent  and  succeeded  by  Jasper  Mauduit. 
The  reasons  alleged  for  his  dismissal  were  that  he  was  a  churchman  and 
therefore  *  a  very  unsuitable  Person  to  represent  us  in  a  Time  of  such 
eminent  Danger ',  that  he  favoured  the  officers  of  the  customs,  spent  his 
time  in  soliciting  their  affairs  in  England  and  neglected  the  affairs  of  the 
government,  and  that  he  would  not  write  to  the  government,  though  he 
wrote  frequently  to  his  private  friends.  His  successor,  Jasper  Mauduit, 
was  a  woollen  draper  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Israel  in  Lime  Street, 
London.  He  was  unacquainted  with  official  routine  ;  James  Otis  had  to 
instruct  him  how  to  address  his  official  letters,  and  he  himself  told  Bollan 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  nature  of  the  province's  service  and  desired 
his  assistance  in  it.  John  Adams  in  his  diary  says  that  he  was  *  a  woollen 
draper,  a  mere  cit ;  so  ignorant  of  court  and  public  business,  that  he 
knew  not  where  the  public  offices  were  and  that  he  told  Mr.  Bollan  that 
he  was  agent  for  New  England  '.  His  appointment  was  largely  due  to 
his  being  a  dissenter,  and  was  welcomed  by  divines  such  as  Jonathan 
Mayhew  and  Charles  Chauncy.  Mauduit's  health  was  poor,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  had  his  brother  Israel  associated  with  him  in  the  agency, 
but  the  house  of  representatives  objected  on  the  score  of  expense.  He 
was  successful  in  his  application  to  the  Treasury  for  payment  of  the  claim 
put  forward  by  his  province,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

The  correspondence  for  the  years  1763-4  is  mainly  concerned  with 
George  Grenville's  policy  of  taxation.  The  Molasses  Act  is  fully  discussed  : 
Thomas  Gushing,  speaker  of  the  general  court,  writes  that  Mauduit  and 
the  other  agents  of  the  Northern  Colonies  should  endeavour  to  get  the  act 
repealed  or  in  some  way  secure  relief  from  an  insupportable  burden.  He 
points  out  that  the  English  West  India  Islands  cannot  fully  supply  the 
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Northern  Colonies  with  the  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  necessary  for  their 
consumption,  nor  can  they  absorb  the  commodities  that  the  Northern 
Colonies  have  to  spare.  Hence  the  act  would  cripple  the  trade  of  the 
Northern  Colonies,  especially  in  fish,  for  which  there  was  a  sale  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  not  in  Europe  :  the  colonists  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
imports  from  England,  and  would  be  *  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trading 
very  little,  living  very  poor,  and  wearing  only  such  things  as  we  can  raise 
and  manufacture  among  ourselves  '.  An  anticipation  of  the  coming  strife 
is  seen  in  the  reference  by  the  committee  of  both  houses  in  Massachusetts 
to  the  *  fundamentall  Principall  of  our  Constitution  vizt.  That  all  Taxes 
ought  to  originate  with  the  people  *.  A  similar  line  was  taken  with  regard 
to  the  plan  of  a  Stamp  Act.  Mauduit  was  directed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  exert  himself  to  prevent  the  passing  of  this  or  any  similar 
act.  A  petition  addressed  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the  general  court 
was  forwarded  to  him,  but  no  member  was  found  willing  to  present  it. 

In  October  1764  Mauduit  resigned  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eichard  Jackson.  He  was  voted  a  salary  of  £100  a  year 
during  the  period  of  his  agency,  but  he  indignantly  refused  to  accept 
such  an  inadequate  remuneration.  He  had  often  stayed  in  London 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  on  the  colony's  business  ;  at  other 
times  he  had  come  posting  out  of  distant  counties  at  an  hour's  warning  ; 
he  had  spent  over  £300  a  year  on  clerks  and  had  kept  an  extra  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  purely  for  his  official  business.  He  had  given  more 
than  £100  a  year  during  his  time  of  office  to  public  charities  in  the  province, 
and  in  the  end  he  was  offered  a  salary  which  was  not  equal  to  porterage 
and  coach-hire  ;   '  insult  added  to  ingratitude  '  was  all  his  reward. 

The  post  of  colonial  agent  was  certainly  no  sinecure ;  it  involved 
much  work  and  much  worry  ;  letters  were  often  delayed  or  lost,  and  as 
may  be  seen  in  Bollan's  case,  an  agent  might,  after  long  service,  suddenly 
find  himself  dismissed.  He  was  expected  not  only  to  devote  himself  to 
the  interests  of  the  province  he  represented,  but  to  perform  miscellaneous 
commissions  for  individuals.  Thus  Andrew  Oliver  asks  Mauduit  to  send 
him  a  bob  wig  for  himself  about  two  guineas  price,  and  a  fashionable 
watch  for  his  son  as  good  as  he  could  get  for  six  guineas.  Mauduit  had 
a  more  difficult  task  to  deal  with  in  the  petition  from  Samuel  Harrison  for 
the  recovery  from  captivity  of  his  little  granddaughter,  Mehitabel  Prebble. 
Her  father  and  mother  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1758  ;  she  and 
her  five  brothers  and  sisters  were  taken  prisoners,  the  youngest,  three 
months  old,  being  killed ;  three  of  the  children  were  recovered,  but 
Mehitabel  had  been  sent  to  Kochelle  as  waiting-maid  to  a  French  lady 
on  her  passage  thither,  and  was  claimed  as  a  purchased  captive  by  a  Kochelle 
merchant.  The  general  court  desired  Mauduit  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  child's  release,  but  the  letters  give  no  indication  as  to  the 
result.  Among  other  points  of  interest  in  the  letters  may  be  mentioned  the 
opposition  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  an  American 
society  for  converting  the  Indians,  and  the  opposition  to  a  scheme  for 
founding  a  university  college  in  rivalry  with  Harvard ;  mention  is  also 
made  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  Harvard  Library  in  the  winter  of  1763-4. 

Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel. 
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The  Paget  Brothers,  1796-1840.    Edited  by  Lord  Hylton,  with  illustra- 
tions.   (London  :  John  Murray,  1918.) 

In  1898  were  published  the  two  volumes  of  The  Paget  Papers,  containing 
the  diplomatic  and  some  other  correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  British 
ambassador  at  Vienna  from  1801  to  1806,  and  elsewhere.  The  volume 
before  us  is  made  up  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  members  of  his  family 
and  personal  friends.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  letters  towards 
the  end,  we  have  none  from  himself,  but  from  those  addressed  to  him  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  extremely  kind-hearted,  a  man  to  whom  others 
would  write  freely,  and  this  gives  these  letters  a  peculiar  interest  as  pre- 
senting a  truthful  report  of  the  doings  and  opinions  of  people  of  the 
governing  class  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  Sir  Arthur's  father, 
the  first  earl  of  Uxbridge  of  the  second  creation,  appears  as  an  idle  man, 
extravagant  and  careless  in  business  matters,  capricious,  and  of  constantly 
varying  moods.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
Huguenot  descent,  whose  pleasant  letters  show  her  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  excellent  woman,  rather  oppressed  by  her  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
her  family  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
intensely  proud  of  their  sons  and  with  good  cause.  The  brothers — Sir 
Arthur  was  the  third  of  them — were  strongly  attached  to  each  other ; 
their  letters  and  those  of  their  wives  constantly  refer  to  their  plans  for 
meeting  either  at  Beau  Desert,  their  father's  stately  seat,  or  Plas  Newydd, 
his  Anglesey  residence,  or  Uxbridge  House,  or  at  their  own  bouses. 

The  eldest  of  them,  Lord  Paget,  his  father's  successor  to  the  earldom, 
and  after  Waterloo  the  marquess  of  Anglesey,  was  the  finest  cavalry  leader 
of  his  time.  His  letters  are  well  expressed  ;  two  giving  his  own  account  of 
his  brilliant  actions  at  Sahagun,  '  a  handsome  thing  and  well  done  ',  Moore 
called  it,^  and  Benevente,  previously  printed  in  The  Paget  Papers,  are  sup- 
plemented here  in  an  appendix  from  the  journal  of  his  brother  Berkeley. 
He  served  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  considered  that  '  Chatham 
was  rather  sharp  upon  Dicky  [Sir  Richard  Strachan]  but  did  not  make  out 
a  bad  case  '.  Charles  Paget,  who  sailed  under  Strachan's  orders  and  liked 
him,  gives  a  character  of  him  which  suggests  that  he  was  difficult  to  work 
with.  Paget  was  not  employed  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  because, 
after  his  wife  had  borne  him  eight  children,  he  eloped  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley.  His  wife  divorced  him 
in  1810,  and  the  same  year  married  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  he  at  once 
married  the  lady  he  had  taken  from  her  husband.  The  two  divorces,  he 
told  Sir  Arthur,  cost  him  £3,000,  besides  £1,000  a  year  to  the  duchess,  but 
his  new  wife  was,  he  adds,  *  a  good  and  cheap  bargain  notwithstanding  '. 
To  his  duel  with  Captain  Cadogan,  the  brother  of  Lady  Charlotte  Wellesley, 
no  reference  is  made  here.  His  love  of  magnificence  is  illustrated  by  the 
account  of  the  banquet  he  gave  at  the  review  of  the  hussar  brigade  to  the 
prince,  royal  dukes,  and  officers.  He  was  presented  with  plate,  and  his 
father  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  ordered  the  bill  for  the  banquet  to  be 
sent  in  to  him.  A  threatened  disagreement  between  the  brothers,  two  of  the 
younger  ones  considering  that  their  eldest  brother  received,  and  was  likely 

^  Diari/  of  Sir  J.  Moore,  ed.  Maurice,  ii.  286. 
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to  receive,  an  unfair  share  of  their  father's  fortune,  then  terribly  diminished 
by  extravagance  and  bad  management,  was  averted  by  a  frank  and  con- 
ciliatory letter  from  Paget.  In  a  letter  of  1835  he  refers  with  some  asperity 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  in  1829  and  in  1833. 

Not  many  of  these  letters  come  from  Edward,  the  fourth  of  the  brothers, 
a  distinguished  soldier,  perhaps  because,  as  seems  hinted  in  one  of  them, 
the  loss  of  his  right  arm  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  made  writing  difficult 
to  him.  He  was  constantly  on  active  service,  and  had  previously  com- 
manded the  rearguard  of  Moore's  army  in  the  retreat  from  Astorga,  and 
had  fought  with  success  at  Coruna.  Eeferences  to  *  poor  Ned '  relate  to 
his  capture  by  the  French  when  riding  attended  only  by  a  single  orderly 
during  the  retreat  from  Burgos  in  1812 :  it  was  a  serious  loss  to 
Wellington.  From  Charles  Paget,  the  sailor,  we  have  many  letters  telling 
of  cruises,  storms,  and  long  pursuits  after  enemy's  ships.  He  was  lucky 
in  the  matter  of  prize  money,  and  one  haul  of  £26,000  facilitated  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Monck.  The  match  was  opposed  by  his  father 
because  the  lady  belonged  to  the  Devonshire  House  set,  but  she  became 
a  favourite  with  him  and  made  an  excellent  wife.  Her  former  friends, 
annoyed  by  her  marriage  into  a  tory  family,  refused  any  further  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  Charles  gives  a  good  account  of  the  operations  preliminary 
to  the  reduction  of  Copenhagen  at  which  he  was  present.  As  captain 
of  various  frigates  and  later  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  he  did  much  useful 
though  scarcely  memorable  work.  Judged  by  his  letters,  Berkeley,  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  was  jocose  rather  than  witty,  but  his  position 
as  aide-de-camf  to  the  duke  of  York  enabled  him  to  tell  many  amusing  stories 
of  the  prince  and  the  royal  dukes.  He  was,  at  least  in  his  younger  days, 
a  lover  of  the  theatre,  and  his  numerous  quotations  from  Shakespeare 
imply  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  his  plays. 

Lord  Uxbridge's  five  daughters  all  married.  The  eldest  was  unlucky, 
for  her  husband,  the  hon.  John  Capel,  was  hopelessly  in  debt.  Of  course 
a  man  of  his  rank  received  a  place  of  some  kind — it  is  not  clear  what  it  was 
— ^but  it  did  not  go  far  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  numerous  family. 
Finally  they  went  to  Lausanne  to  economise,  and  there  Capel  died.  Lord 
Graves,  who  married  the  youngest  daughter,  was  a  practical  farmer,  and 
when  in  1811,  Sir  Arthur  thought  of  following  his  example,  he  sent  him 
some  good  advice  and  drew  up  for  him  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  a  farm  of  300  acres  rented  at  205.  an  acre,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  regent  showed  the  Pagets  much  favour,  and  they  knowing 
him  well  and  being  the  men  they  were,  despised  him  heartily,  and  enter- 
tained one  another  with  jeers  at  his  follies,  boasts,  meanness  of  character, 
and  extravagance.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  invitations  to  the 
gorgeous  fete  he  gave  on  June  19,  1811,  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the 
regency,  at  which  he  appeared  in  a  field-marshal's  coat  of  his  own  devising, 
so  heavily  embroidered  with  gold  lace  that  Berkeley  Paget  calculated 
*  that  it  must  have  cost  and  weighed  in  pounds  sterling  and  avoirdupois 
200 '.  Many  of  his  guests,  too,  took  much  anxious  thought  about  their 
dress.  Poor  Capel  borrowed  a  fine  coat  from  Sir  Arthur,  and  his  daughter 
received  the  loan  of  Lady  Augusta's  diamond  necklace.     Borrowing  or 
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hiring  diamonds  for  the  night  was  general,  even  Lady  Hertford  hired  them, 
and  a  fashionable  jeweller's  shop  was  completely  cleared  out  by  these 
loans.  The  whole  affair  is  significant  of  the  tinsel  character  of  the  period 
so  far  as  London  society  is  concerned.  Several  notices  of  George  Brummell 
are  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  for  the  Pagets  consorted  with  him  though 
they  did  not  imitate  his  follies.  A  begging  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Arthur  from  Calais  received  a  generous  response,  and  two  letters  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington  imply  that  Sir  Arthur  was  the  originator  of  a  scheme 
in  which  the  duke  took  an  active  part  for  paying  his  debts  and  relieving 
his  destitution  by  subscription.  Lady  Jersey  writes  an  account  of  the 
intrigue  by  which  Canning  is  alleged  to  have  secured  his  succession  to 
Lord  Liverpool.  That  he  offered  the  king  to  pledge  himself  not  to  raise  the 
Catholic  question  we  may  refuse  to  believe,  though  the  king  declared 
that  he  relied  on  his  honour  not  to  do  so.^  Whether  he  behaved  fairly 
and  straightforwardly  to  his  colleagues  is  another  matter.  It  remains 
to  say  that  Lord  Hylton  has  performed  his  duties  as  editor  of  these  letters 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  W.  Hunt. 

Kontinental-Systemet  (Skrifter  utgifna  af  handelshogskolan,  iii).    By  Eli  F. 
Heckscher.    (Stockholm  :   Norstedt,  1918.) 

Mr.  Heckscher's  study  of  Napoleon's  great  commercial  blockade  forms 
an  attractive  volume  of  not  quite  300  pages,  written  for  the  Stockholm 
Commercial  University  and  dedicated  to  Professor  Harald  Hjarne  on  his 
seventieth  birthday.  By  a  pleasant  innovation,  waking  memories  of  Iron 
from  Eke  by,  '  paper  from  Lessebo  '  appears  on  the  title-page.  With 
Dr.  Hjarne's  own  courage,  the  author  has  attempted,  within  moderate 
compass,  an  international  survey,  for  which  he  can  find  only  some  half- 
dozen  precedents  in  a  hundred  years,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  a  double 
sense  we  owe  his  work  to  the  semi-isolation  of  his  country  by  the  war. 
But  the  resources  at  his  disposal  in  Sweden  appear  to  have  been  not 
inadequate,  especially  for  England  and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  though 
in  Prussia  little  has  been  done.  The  greatest  disappointments  are  perhaps 
the  failure  to  throw  much  fresh  light  upon  the  effects  of  the  Continental 
System  upon  Sweden  and  Eussia  respectively.  The  former  he  attributes 
to  the  lack  as  yet  of  an  adequate  history  of  Gothenburg ;  the  latter,  to 
his  inability  to  read  the  work  of  Tarle  and  to  the  fact  that  the  internal 
situation  of  Russia  under  the  Continental  System  is  in  general  an  unknown 
land,  at  least  for  West  European  researchers.  The  book  is  admirably  frank 
and  dispassionate,  stimulated  but  by  no  means  dominated  by  the  parallel 
between  the  commercial  sides  of  the  two  great  wars.  This  the  author 
draws  in  firm  lines,  but  with  perhaps  too  little  stress  upon  the  power  of 
public  opinion  in  making  a  blockade  effective  or  the  reverse.  The  import- 
ance of  that  factor  received  admirable  illustration  in  1808,  when  King 
Louis  had  to  confess  that  the  shops  of  Leyden  were  full  of  English  goods, 
so  that  the  Bonapartes  were  driven  to  close  the  French  frontier  to  colonial 
produce  from  Holland,  and  to  forbid  all  save  fishing  vessels  to  quit  or  enter 
Dutch  harbours  on  pain  of  bombardment.     At  the  same  time,  largely 

1  Parker,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  i.  458-9,  463. 
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because  of  the  difference  in  popular  sympathy  between  Denmark  and 
Holstein,  Heligoland  could  be  turned  into  a  '  little  London '  and  could 
claim  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  British  exports  for  the  year.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  Gothenburg  harbour  attracted  more  than  a  thousand  ships 
at  once,  and  the  Swedish  balance  of  trade  with  England  swung  round  from 
the  former  excess  of  exports  to  an  importation  of  the  value  of  6,650,000 
dollars  against  an  export  of  only  2,610,000.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  region  found  its  account  in  destroying  British  competition  the  Continental 
System  could  be  carried  out,  and  thus  various  French  and  Saxon  industries 
became  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  In  general,  however, 
the  book  accumulates  evidence  of  the  notorious  and  grotesque  failure 
of  the  whole  ; — traffic,  for  example,  in  colonial  and  even  English  goods 
passing  via  Eussia  and  the  Danube  to  Vienna  and  so  to  the  Rhine,  instead 
of  by  the  natural  routes,  and  France  only  losing  by  the  operation.  How 
great  a  share  in  inciting  Napoleon  against  Alexander  was  taken  by  the 
Tsar's  obstinacy  in  welcoming  English  ships  under  the  American  and 
other  neutral  flags  the  author  hints  but  does  not  attempt  to  estimate. 

Having  carefully  surveyed  the  Continental  System  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  the  author  devotes  his  fourth  section  to  its  effects  upon  the 
economic  life  of  England  and  the  Continent.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
after  indicating  the  inevitably  diverse  phenomena  which  the  system  con- 
tributed towards  producing  in  the  several  states,  he  holds  that  its  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  people  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  present  blockade. 
The  consumer  lacked  little  else  than  coffee,  sugar,  and  sometimes  tobacco. 
The  producer,  it  is  true,  ran  short  of  raw  material,  and  unemployment 
resulted,  but  manufactured  goods  were  forthcoming  and  the  standard  of 
life  did  not  notably  fall.  '  It  is  possible  that  conditions  would  have 
developed  in  a  direction  more  like  that  which  we  know  at  present  if 
Napoleon's  fall  had  been  some  years  delayed  ;  but  as  it  was,  there  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  premonition  of  what  such  a  situation  would  have 
involved.'  The  Continental  System  left  hardly  any  other  trace  than  the 
prolongation  of  prohibition  in  France  beyond  its  lifetime  in  England  and 
in  Prussia.  Europe,  as  an  economic  body,  largely  self-sufficing,  recovered 
from  the  Napoleonic  wounds  by  what  doctors  style  the  first  intention. 

W.  F.  Reddaway. 


The  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  H.  B.  Moese. 
II.  The  Period  of  Submission,  1861-93  ;  III.  The  Period  of  Subjection, 
1894-1911.    (London  :  Longmans,  1918.) 

These  two  volumes  form  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  im- 
portant work  of  which  the  first  instalment  was  noticed  in  this  Review  in 
July  1911.  They  are  of  surpassing  interest  in  relation  to  the  Tientsin 
massacre  of  1870,  the  French  conquest  of  Tongking,  and  the  hostilities 
(which  were  not  a  war)  between  France  and  China  which  were  its  direct 
consequence  ;  the  opening  of  Corea  to  foreign  intercourse,  followed  by  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  in  which  a  Far  Eastern  nation  of  forty-five 
million  inhabitants  vanquished  one  whose  population  was  six  times  as 
numerous ;  the  genesis  of  the  Boxer  movement,  the  siege  of  the  foreign 
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legations  at  Peking,  and  the  protracted  negotiations  between  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Treaty  Powers  and  the  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  restoration  of  official  relations  to  their  normal  state. 
Although  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  was  fought  on  Chinese  territory,  the 
author  mentions  it  only  with  great  brevity,  because  the  war  itself  scarcely 
concerned  China  as  a  state,  and  the  narrative  of  events  is  finally  brought 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  on  the  abdication  of  the 
boy-emperor  in  1912,  followed  by  the  attempt  to  found  a  republic.  That 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  merely  the  inauguration  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Morse's  '  first  idea  was  to  make  his  central  figures  Sir  Kobert  Hart 
and  the  great  Customs  Service  which  he  had  organized,  and  with  them 
as  the  connecting  thread,  to  work  out  the  history  of  China's  international 
relations  ',  and  he  obtained  Sir  Kobert's  permission  to  use  his  letters  and 
dispatches.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  use  his  diary  was  also  held  out 
to  him,  but  this  expectation  was  eventually  disappointed,  in  consequence 
of  its  destruction  with  the  rest  of  his  private  papers,  when  the  residence 
of  the  inspector-general  was  destroyed  on  June  1900  by  Boxers  and 
government  troops  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  legations,  near 
which  his  home  was  situated.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  related  the 
history  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  as  the  institution  was  termed, 
in  several  very  full  chapters,  and  the  hand  of  the  I.-G.,  to  adopt  the 
convenient  abbreviation  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known,  is  seen 
throughout  in  the  arrangement  of  disputes  between  China  and  the  various 
foreign  powers,  while  his  voice  is  heard  in  numerous  quotations  from  private 
letters  and  instructions  addressed  to  his  subordinates,  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  the  ports.  Of  these  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more, 
for  they  afford  an  enlightening  view  of  his  method  of  working,  and  even 
of  the  character  of  the  man  who  for  forty-five  years,  from  1863  to  his 
retirement  from  active  duty  in  1908,  was  the  most  conspicuous  personality 
among  foreigners  in  China.  Diplomatists  might  come  and  diplomatists 
go,  but  the  inspector-general  went  on  for  ever. 

The  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts  and  dates  in  these  volumes  is  highly 
laudable,  and  the  author  is  careful  to  supply  references  in  respect  of  his 
statements,  though  he  does  not  take  great  care  always  to  distinguish 
between  the  more  and  the  less  trustworthy  of  those  writers  who  are 
quoted  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  the  legations  and  the  plundering 
of  the  treasures  of  Peking  after  their  relief,  by  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers. 
But  all  the  same  we  heartily  adopt  the  judgement  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  L.  Bullock  on  the  volume  published  in  1910,  that  this  is 

an  excellent  book.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  author's  personal  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  his  careful  study  of  numerous  authorities  and  his  genuine  efforts  to  display 
impartiality. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  two  volumes  thfe  most  celebrated 
figures  on  the  Chinese  side  were  the  Empress  Dowager  Tzehi,  Gommonly 
spoken  of  as  *  the  old  Buddha  ',  and  among  Chinese  statesmen,  first  and 
foremost,  Li  Hung-chang,  then  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  and  in  more  recent  times 
Liu  Kun-yi,  Chang  Chih-tung,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai.  These  men  stand  far 
above  all  others.  Appropriately  enough,  portraits  of  the  empress  dowager 
and  of  Li  Hung-chang  are  given  as  frontispieces  to  these  two  volumes, 
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which  contain  also  those  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  as  he  was  in  1866  and  1887, 
Tseng  Kwo-fan,  and  Admiral  Ting,  the  unfortunate  antagonist  of  Ito 
Sukenori,  the  Japanese  commander-in-chief  at  the  sea-fight  off  the  Yalu  river. 
The  maps  of  China  showing  the  territories  leased  to  various  foreign  powers, 
of  the  country  round  Shanghai,  of  the  conservancy  waters  of  its  river, 
of  the  legation  quarter  before  and  after  the  siege,  and  of  Tientsin,  are 
admirably  executed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  account  Mr.  Morse  gives  of 
the  descent  of  the  empress  dowager,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  noble 
Manchu  family  of  Yehonala,  will  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  ignorant  story 
that  she  was  originally  a  slave  girl.  She  was  an  educated  woman,  of  keen 
intellect,  mentally  alert,  of  strong  character,  and  capable  of  taking  the 
necessary  decision  in  a  crisis.  Naturally,  like  all  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  of  high  station,  she  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  world 
outside  China,  and  until  her  flight  to  Siam  in  1900,  of  very  little  of  China 
outside  Peking  and  the  Summer  Palace,  except  by  hearsay. 

China's  two  most  fertile  sources  of  trouble  with  foreign  countries  were 
formerly  the  opium  and  missionary  questions.  In  vol.  i  (of  1910)  two 
whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  first  of  these. 
Similarly  the  first  of  the  volumes  now  under  consideration  contains  two 
chapters  on  the  second,  besides  scattered  references  throughout  the  work. 
The  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  missionaries  are  very  fairly  stated  by 
Mr.  Morse.    He  says  (vol.  ii.  224)  : 

The  causes  were  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  to  be  found  in  the  unregulated  zeal 
of  the  missionaries,  and  their  impatience  at  the  restraints  placed  on  their  work ;  and 
the  people  were,  unquestionably,  influenced  by  dense  ignorance  and  a  childish  and 
unreasoning  credulity  ;  but  in  China  the  ofl&cials  are  armed  with  great  powers  to  repress 
disorder,  and  so  constant  a  failure  in  the  discharge  of  their  primary  duty  can  only 
be  attributed  to  a  lukewarmness  in  their  protection  of  the  missionaries  in  their  work. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  power  we  believe  that  there  have  been 
no  outrages  perpetrated  against  missionaries,  and  the  other  source  of 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  the  agreement  with  the  British 
and  Indian  governments  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  opium. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  the  author  had  not  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting Ma  Mission  en  Chine,  by  M.  A.  Gerard,  French  envoy  at  Peking 
1893-7,  which  has  recently  appeared,  as  to  the  negotiations  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Peking-Hankow  railway  and  as  to  the  so-called  Cassini 
convention  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  across 
northern  Manchuria.  His  relations  with  the  Russian  envoy.  Count 
Cassini,  were  of  so  intimate  a  character  that  his  knowledge  of  these  trans- 
actions was  bound  to  be  more  trustworthy  and  his  information  more 
accurate  than  the  statements  published  in  the  foreign  press  at  Shanghai. 

Ernest  Satow. 
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Short  Notices 

In  Lehtsii  fo  Istorii  Vizantii,  torn,  i  (Petrograd  :  Bashmakov,  1917), 
Professor  A.  A.  Vasilyev  has  given  us  a  short  sketch  of  Byzantine  history 
from  Constantino  to  the  accession  of  Alexius  I  in  355  pages,  preceded 
by  a  very  useful  history  of  Byzantine  scholarship  and  a  special  account 
of  the  progress  of  Byzantine  research  in  Eussia.  The  work  is  throughout 
written  specially  for  Russian  readers,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
quotations  from  Russian  writers,  and  in  it  great  prominence  is  given  to 
the  early  relations  of  the  Russians  with  the  empire.  In  so  short  a  work 
many  important  matters  must  be  omitted,  and  the  compression  has  on 
the  whole  been  judiciously  carried  out,  but  some  of  the  quotations  from 
modern  writers  (often  given  without  the  authors'  names)  might  have 
been  spared  to  provide  room  for  more  facts,  and  the  total  omission  of  the 
defeat  of  Michael  I  by  the  Bulgarians  (p.  265)  and  of  the  great  victory  of 
Poson  in  863  (p.  264)  is  surely  indefensible.  Some  reason  might  also  have 
been  given  for  the  increase  of  the  themes  under  the  Isaurians  (p.  233). 
In  a  book  which  covers  so  long  a  period  we  must  expect  to  find  more 
errors  than  in  a  monograph  ;  and,  since,  if  affairs  in  Russia  allow  of  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume,  a  table  of  corrigenda  will  naturally  be 
added,  it  is  well  that  such  imperfections  should  be  noted.  On  p.  163 
it  is  stated  that  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  which  was  burnt  in  the  Nika  riot 
was  that  which  was  built  by  Constantine  (rather  Constantius) ;  but  the 
original  church  was  burnt  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  John  Chrysostom. 
The  statement  (p.  251)  that  Aetius  deposed  Irene  is  the  opposite  of  the 
fact  '.  it  was  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Aetius  which  led  to  the  rising. 
It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  *  one  of  the  brothers  '  of  Constans  II  (p.  209), 
since  he  had  only  one.  Again,  on  p.  213  the  position  of  Macarius  of 
Antioch  seems  to  be  misunderstood :  he  was  not,  as  is  there  implied, 
a  subject  of  the  Caliph,  but  lived  apparently,  like  his  predecessor  Mace- 
donius  (Mansi  xi,  p.  357),  in  Constantinople  and  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
Cilicia  and  Isauria  only.  Finally,  it  is  surely  misleading  to  speak  of 
peaceful  relations  with  Rome  under  Justinian  II  (p.  214).       E.  W.  B. 

A  new  series  of  Texts  for  Students  which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  deserves  mention  here,  be- 
cause, unlike  the  tribe  of  compilations  which  it  is  becoming  the  fashion 
to  call  by  the  un-English  name  of  '  source-books ',  every  number  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar  of  acknowledged  competence.  It  is  also  well  printed 
and  extremely  cheap.  Two  contributions  to  the  series  by  Miss  Caroline 
A.  J.  Skeel  consists  of  Selections  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  from 
Matthew  Paris.    Of  these  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  extracts  are  well 
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chosen  and  are  furnished  with  useful  notes  and  glossaries  ;  but  manifestly 
it  was  impossible  to  give,  in  sixty  pages  apiece,  more  than  a  glimpse  into 
the  work  of  these  two  voluminous  writers.  Another,  containing  Libri 
Sancti  Patricii,  the  Latin  Writings  of  St.  Patrick,  is  of  a  different  character. 
In  it  the  editor,  Dr.  Newport  J.  D.  White,  gives  a  revision  of  the  text  of 
St.  Patrick's  Confessio  and  Epistola,  which  he  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1905.  This  may  be  described  as  resembling 
a  Teubner  classic  in  an  improved  form ;  with  an  account  of  the  manuscripts 
and  a  sufficient  digest  of  various  readings.  Dr.  White  has  done  everything 
possible  to  produce  an  intelligible  version  out  of  the  confused  readings  of 
the  seven  existing  manuscripts,  whose  scribes  attempt  sometimes  to  re- 
construct sentences  which  they  were  unable  to  read,  and  sometimes  to 
make  emendations  of  their  own.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  though 
in  such  '  rustic  '  Latinity  there  is  room  here  and  there  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  St.  Patrick  actually  wrote.  For  instance,  one  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Confessio '  contemptibilis- 
simus  '  belongs  to  the  original,  and  that  the  sentence  continues  into  what 
is  printed  as  a  separate  paragraph.  Uniform  with  this  edition  Dr.  White 
gives  us  an  excellent  English  translation  of  the  Writings,  with  a  brief 
introduction  in  which  he  says  just  what  is  necessary  and  says  it  uncom- 
monly well :  his  concluding  sentences  are  particularly  instructive.  In 
both  works  he  has  abstained  from  annotation,  but  the  Biblical  quotations 
and  allusions  are  carefully  verified.  A. 

The  Patrimony  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1918)  appears  under  sad  circumstances. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Spearing  between  the  ages  of  22  and  24, 
while  reading  law,  and  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  history  of  the 
patrimony  down  to  Gregory's  time  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  France,  and 
the  unfinished  work  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  sister.  Miss  Evelyn 
M.  Spearing.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  deals  most  thoroughly 
with  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
original  source  which  has  not  been  studied  and  carefully  used.  A  subject 
of  this  kind,  where  the  information  has  to  be  pieced  together  from  obscure 
references  and  allusions  in  scattered  documents,  naturally  needs  more 
research  than  a  piece  of  straightforward  history  ;  and  one  can  only  wonder 
how  the  author  found  time  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and  accept  the 
light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  while  regretting  that  he  was  not  spared  to 
complete  the  task  which  he  had  set  before  him.  The  subject  chosen  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest ;  for,  as  the  author  points  out,  it  bears  not  only 
upon  social  and  economic  questions,  but  upon  the  growth  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  since,  after  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the 
great  lay  proprietors  during  the  Gothic  war  and  the  Lombard  invasion, 
the  authority  which  the  pope  exercised  in  virtue  of  his  vast  estates  became 
during  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  hardly  less  than  that  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  thereby  enabled  Gregory  II  to  appear  in  open  political  opposition 
to  Leo  III  and  to  prevent  the  payment  of  tribute,  a  step  which  the  emperor 
answered  by  confiscating  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  patrimonies  in  the 
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hope  of  crippling  his  adversary.  Naturally,  in  a  book  which  has  not 
been  revised  by  the  author  errors  and  imperfections  must  occur,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  in  this  case  they  are  so  few.  Among  them  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  latest  texts  have  not  always  been  used  ;  for 
instance,  Theophanes  should  have  been  cited  in  De  Boor's  edition, 
not  in  Classen's.  Again,  a  law  of  Gratian  and  Maximus  (p.  59,  n.  2) 
is  an  impossibility,  and  a  code  of  Valentinian,  separate  from  that 
of  Theodosius  (p.  112),  does  not  exist.  Further,  on  pp.  120,  121  there 
seems  to  be  an  inconsistency,  for  at  the  bottom  of  p.  120  it  is  assumed 
that  the  four  parts  into  which  the  Church  revenues  were  divided  were 
equal  parts,  while  on  p.  121  it  is  argued  that  this  was  not  necessarily  so. 
At  p.  xiii,  1.  13,  *  less  '  should  be  *  more  ',  and  on  p.  70  *  Pagliari '  is  mis- 
printed for  '  Cagliari ',  and  the  error  is  perpetuated  in  the  index,  though 
a  reference  to  p.  60  shows  that  *  Cagliari '  is  meant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  *  Paschasius  ',  rightly  given  in  the  index,  appears  on  p.  121  as 
'  Paschasus  '.  E.  W.  B. 

Miss  Margaret  Dobbs  hopes  that  her  Side-Lights  on  the  Tain  Age  and 
other  Studies  (Dundalk :  Tempest,  1917),  though  not  final,  '  may  be  of 
use  to  students  who  are  doing  research  work  in  the  details  of  our  ancient 
history '.  We  may  readily  admit  the  modest  claim,  with  a  reservation 
as  to  how  far  the  study  can  be  classed  as  historical.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  justice  to  her  method  in  a  few  words,  but  we  may  indicate  it  in  her 
treatment  of  Clanna  Degad.  She  collects  references  to  the  clan  from  over 
twenty  different  manuscripts.  Notwithstanding  some  contradictions  and 
admitted  uncertainties  they  are,  as  a  whole,  consistent  and  rational. 
Where  the  writers  are  positive  and  consistent  they  must  have  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  their  statements  to  be  founded  on  fact.  It  is  impos- 
sible, she  says,  that  they  could  all  be  drawn  from  one  source.  We  thus 
get  a  number  of  definite  traditions  concerning  the  clan  from  independent 
sources,  some  of  them  hostile  ;  and  these  traditions  are  consistent.  They 
point  to  a  definite  period,  shortly  before  and  after  that  of  the  Tain,  and 
to  a  definite  district  in  West  Munster.  She  concludes  that  even  when 
embellished  by  imagination  the  sagas  in  which  they  occur,  like  Scott's 
novels,  are  built  on  an  historical  foundation.  These  studies  on  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Ireland  show  great  research  and  learning.  We  may  notice 
for  correction  the  statement  on  p.  63  that  Bede  recorded  the  eclipse  of 
664  in  the  wrong  year.  According  to  modern  calculations  he  was  only  two 
days  out.  The  same  slight  error  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and 
in  the  Four  Masters.  Of  more  general  interest  are  the  two  concluding 
essays.  That  on  '  Chariot-Burial '  refers  to  an  isolated  allusion  to  this 
custom  in  Ireland.  It  is  curious  that  though  many  graves  have  been 
found  in  eastern  Gaul  and  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  man  was  buried  in  his 
chariot  with  his  arms  about  him,  none  such  has,  as  yet,  been  recorded  in 
Ireland,  though  references  to  the  use  of  chariots  there  are  plentiful.  Miss 
Dobbs,  however,  points  out  that  the  device  by  which  Cobthach,  king  of 
Leinster,  slew  his  brother  Loegaire,  as  related  in  the  Orgain  Dind  Rig, 
pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  custom  of  chariot-burial  in  his  time 
in  Ireland.     The  concluding  essay  concerns  '  The  Black  Pig's  Dyke  '. 
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The  folk-belief  touching  this  magical  pig  is  still  a  living  thing,  and  the 
apparition  of  the  pig  as  recently  as  last  spring  greatly  excited  many 
people  in  Roscommon.  It  appears  that,  according  to  an  alleged  prophecy 
of  St.  Columkille,  a  great  and  bloody  war  will  arise  in  Ireland,  and  all  who 
would  save  themselves  from  massacre  must  forthwith  retire  south  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Black  Pig.  Mr.  De  Vismes  Kane  in  two  papers  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (briefly  noticed  ante,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  144)  has 
traced  the  dyke  across  Ireland  in  three  partly  divergent  lines  which  he 
thinks  represent  three  successive  defences  of  a  gradually  retreating  Ulster. 
The  dyke  is  not  actually  mentioned  in  the  Tain,  but  Miss  Dobbs  argues 
that  its  existence  as  a  formidable  defence  best  explains  the  circuitous 
course  which  Medb's  army  took  in  its  march  from  Cruachan  to  Dundalk. 
But  the  argument  is  not  very  convincing.  There  are  physical  obstacles 
to  a  more  direct  route.  G.  H.  0. 

Mr.  Hassall  in  his  manual,  France  Medieval  and  Modern  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1918),  written  presumably  for  those  who  are 
beginning  to  study  French  history,  attempts  a  survey  of  the  period  from 
Clovis  to  1914  in  less  than  three  hundred  short  pages.  So  difficult  a  task 
requires  great  care  in  planning  the  book,  in  the  selection  of  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  the  genius  and  institutions  of  France,  and  in  the  omission  of 
detailed  statements  which,  in  a  small  book,  only  confuse  and  distract 
the  reader.  Considerable  knowledge  of  French  history  might  enable 
a  writer  to  produce  a  valuable  little  book,  but  Mr.  Hassall  gives  the 
impression  of  a  rapid  compiler,  and  there  is  something  naive  in  an  Oxford 
scholar  writing  a  history  of  France  and  quoting  almost  entirely  from 
English  books.  What  would  a  student  make  of  the  statement  that 
Charles  the  Great  '  secured  the  victory  of  Konigsherrschaft  over  Volksherr- 
scJiaft'  ?  There  are  various  slips  to  be  noted,  e.g.  on  p.  58  *  the  following 
year '  reads  as  if  1380  were  meant,  instead  of  1373,  on  p.  76  Elizabeth 
should  be  Margaret  of  York,  on  p.  99  Charles  IV  should  be  Charles  V,  and 
in  Table  iii  the  year  of  Alfonso  XIII's  accession  is  wrong.  In  a  book 
where  space  is  valuable  p.  208  repeats  part  of  p.  189.  More  serious  is 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  cahiers  and  the  light  they  throw  on 
French  grievances,  and  to  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  results  of  the  Revolution.  How 
could  France  derive  the  idea  that  *  a  single  chamber  is  adequate  for 
a  country '  from  the  American  Republic,  which,  after  argument,  in  1787, 
adopted  a  bi-cameral  legislature  ?  W.  D.  G. 

A  scholarly  and  well-written  account  of  Sumptuary  Law  in  Nurenberg 
has  been  contributed  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  by  Dr.  K.  K. 
Greenfield  (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1918).  The  earliest  civic 
ordinances  dealt  with  are  undated,  but  go  back  at  least  to  the  four- 
teenth century  and  possibly,  like  those  of  North  German  cities  and  of 
Venice,  which  they  closely  resemble,  to  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are 
mainly  concerned  with  wedding  festivities  (the  number  of  guests,  value  of 
presents,  &c.),  but  funerals,  baptisms,  and  ordinary  apparel  come  in  for 
regulation,  which  becomes  more  elaborate  and  more  carefully  graded 
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with  reference  to  class  distinctions  in  the  fifteenth  and  later  centuries. 
The  main  purport  of  Dr.  Greenfield's  book  turns  on  a  comparison  with 
the  very  full  Hochzeitshuchlein  of  1485  with  the  regulation  enacted  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  Reformation  in  1526  and  with  later  ones  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  the  conclusion  justifiably  drawn  is  that  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  spirit  of  sumptuary  legislation  in  Nuremberg  is  specially 
attributable  to  the  Reformation.  By  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  book  is  the  preliminary  account  of  the  civic  constitution  of  Nuremberg 
as  it  finally  settled  down  after  the  troubles  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  its 
patrician  and  socially  hierarchical  character  favouring  the  retention  of 
sumptuary  regulations.  G.  U. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parry  has  edited  the  Registrum  Roberti  Mascall,  Efiscopi 
Herefordensis,  1404-16,  for  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  (London, 
1917).  Mascall's  episcopate  fell  in  troubled  times,  and  though  there  are 
some  illustrations  of  the  devastation  and  difficulties  created  by  the  Welsh 
war  there  is  not  much  in  the  Register  of  special  interest.  Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
who  has  contributed  a  short  sketch  of  the  bishop's  career,  observes  that 
the  contents  of  the  Register  are  less  detailed  than  those  of  some  of  earlier 
date.  Apart  from  some  references  to  the  existence  of  earlier  Registers, 
the  most  interesting  things  which  he  finds  to  note  are  the  suppression  of 
the  *  holy  well '  at  Turnastone,  the  appropriation  of  Westbury  to  the 
cathedral,  the  claims  of  the  parson  of  St.  Mary  Mounthaw  on  the  bishop's 
London  hostel,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  city  and  church  of  Hereford. 
Bishop  Mascall  was  often  resident  at  his  London  hostel ;  one  document 
contains  a  reference  to  his  chapel  there  ;  the  claim  of  the  rector  of  St.  Mary 
Mounthaunt  anticipates  the  similar  dispute  in  Bishop  SpofEord's  time  ; 
incidentally  there  is  a  record  of  an  inquisition  held  in  1405,  when  the  hostel 
was  found  to  be  worth  31.  13s.  4:d.  beyond  reprises,  besides  a  shop  which 
was  parcel  of  the  hostel  and  worth  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.  There  are  one  or 
two  references  to  the  French  war ;  one  of  them  in  1405  mentions  an 
attempt  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  help  the  rebel  Welsh  ;  it  is  surprising  to 
find  '  Ducem  Aurelianum  '  translated  '  Duke  Aurelian '.  The  introduction 
includes  a  copy  of  Mascall's  will,  and  a  useful  itinerary.  C.  L.  K. 

Indian  education  in  its  modern  forms  is  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day.  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Keay,  M.A.,  has  devoted  a  well-written  little 
book  entitled  Ancient  Indian  Education,  an  Inquiry  into  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Ideals  (London  :  Milford,  1918)  to  the  consideration 
of  the  old  indigenous  methods  of  teaching.  No  government  in  India 
prior  to  the  British  ever  gave  any  serious  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Keay  is  mistaken  in  taking  literally  the  few  insincere  sen- 
tences bestowed  on  the  subject  by  Akbar's  clever  but  too  courtly  secretary, 
Abul  Fazl.  The  Muhammadan  sovereigns,  including  Akbar  in  his  earlier 
days,  never  did  anything  for  education  beyond  founding  colleges  for  the 
study  of  Muslim  theology.  Hindoo  effort  was  confined  to  the  Brahmanical 
religious  schools  and  private  arrangements  for  the  indispensable  utilitarian 
instruction  of  the  sons  of  craftsmen  and  traders.  The  amount  of  female 
education  was,  and  generally  still  is,  almost  negligible.    Long  ago,  the 
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Buddhist  monasteries  in  their  day  aimed  at  giving  a  more  liberal  education, 
including  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  European  educationists 
appear  to  be  indebted  to  India  for  two  suggestions,  namely  the  teaching 
of  the  alphabet  by  writing,  as  adopted  by  Montessoii,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  monitorial  system  in  schools,  as  advocated  by  Bell.      V.  A.  S. 

Betha  Colaim  Chille,  with  introduction,  glossary,  notes,  and  indices, 
is  a  life  of  St.  Columba  written  in  Gaelic  by  Manus  O'Donnell  in  1532,  and 
carefully  edited  and  translated  by  two  Irish  American  scholars,  Mr.  A.  0. 
Kelleher  and  Dr.  G.  Schoepperle  (Irish  Foundation  Series  of  America,  i. 
Chicago,  1918),  from  the  Kawlinson  MS.  B  514  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  in  which  alone  it  has  hitherto  existed,  though  large  portions 
of  it  have  appeared  previously  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  celtische  Philo- 
logie,  vols,  iii-v,  ix,  and  x.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  life  is  of  no  his- 
torical value  whatever,  and  it  would  be  incongruous  to  describe  it  at  length 
in  this  Keview.  Its  completely  unhistorical  character  is  fully  recognized 
by  its  editors,  and  could  not  be  better  described  than  by  them  in  their 
excellent  introduction : 

In  the  tradition  of  Columcille  the  genuine  records  of  the  saint  are  almost  as  com- 
pletely hidden  as  his  psalter  by  its  golden  case.  Like  the  book-shrine  which  covered 
the  ancient  vellum  the  present  Life  is  overlaid  with  a  thousand  poetic  incidents 
gathered  from  pagan  and  Christian  times.  In  the  legendary,  as  on  the  richly  adorned 
Cathach  many  figures  are  traced  by  memories  of  other  lands,  and  other  times.  It  is 
encrusted  with  episodes  familiar  in  the  lives  of  other  saints,  in  romances  of  troubadours, 
and  Arthurian  knights,  of  the  Fianna,  the  Ultonian  heroes,  and  the  gods,  in  stories 
of  druids  and  in  folk-tales  (p.  xiii). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  verdict,  as  our  editors  do, 
by  filling  many  pages  of  their  introduction  with  specimens  of  the  some- 
times pleasing  and  almost  always  childish  stories  which  this  life  contains. 
Manus  O'Donnell,  whose  turbulent  and  characteristically  Irish  life  is  well 
told  in  part  ii  of  the  introduction,  did  not  intend  to  write  history.  As 
a  devotee  of  St.  Columba  he  set  himself  to  collect  every  legend  and  every 
tradition,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  that  he  could  find  ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  legendary  matter  had  come  into  existence  during  the  nearly  thousand 
years  which  separated  St.  Columba  from  Manus  O'Donnell.  But  though 
the  historical  value  of  this  Vita  is  almost  nothing,  its  linguistic  value  is  con- 
siderable .  Being  written  throughout  in  Gaelic  it  forms  a  bulky  contribution 
to  the  materials  which  exist  for  tracing  the  history  of  that  language  in  the 
late  middle  Irish  period.  This  is  briefly  treated  on  pp.  xlviii-li,  and  we 
accept  the  editors'  reason,  as  given  on  p.  xlix,  that  *  a  detailed  study  of  the 
language  of  Betha  Coluimb  Chille  is  impossible  in  a  short  introduction  '. 
At  the  same  time  philologists  will  regret  that  something  like  the  thorough 
treatment  of  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  Cath  Finntrdga, 
and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  Book  ofLismore  {Anecdota  Oxoniensia, 
Medieval  and  Modern  Series,  1885  and  1890),  was  not  accorded  to  this 
life  of  St.  Columba.    The  book  is  well  indexed.  F.  E.  W. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  war 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  enormous  strength  of  Germany. 
A  careful  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  this  strength  would  be  most  valuable 
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and  interesting.  But  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  book,  entitled  The  Founda- 
tions of  Germany,  a  Documentary  Account  revealing  the  Causes  of 
her  Strength,  Wealth,  and  Efficiency  (2nd  edition.  London :  Murray, 
1918),  hardly  satisfies  the  expectations  raised  by  its  title.  It  is  made 
up  of  magazine  articles  roughly  put  together,  and  is  therefore  disfigured 
by  many  repetitions  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  incoherent,  jumping  from 
German  education  to  German  diplomacy,  and  from  a  discussion  of 
Luther's  influence  on  German  character  to  the  overthrow  of  Prussia 
by  Napoleon.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  begins  with  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  work  of  three  famous  Hohenzollerns,  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William  I,  and  Frederick  11.  It  contains  little  that  is  not  familiar  to  the 
historical  student,  but  much  that  is  fresh  to  the  general  reader.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  the  talent  of  these  rulers — almost  more  than  justice, 
for  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  writes  as  though  before  them  no  Germans  had  been 
efficient.  Yet  the  record  of  German  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  middle  ages  proves  that  German  capacity  is  older 
than  the  Prussian  State.  Even  Frederick  the  Great  was  not  the  unique 
phenomenon  which  he  appears  in  this  volume.  Many  of  the  maxims  and 
sentiments  quoted  from  him  here  were  commonplaces  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  publicist.  Still,  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  conclu- 
sion that  '  the  secret  of  Germany's  strength,  wealth,  efficiency,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  word — Discipline '.  And  this  discipline  the 
Germans  owe  largely  to  the  abler  Hohenzollerns.  The  chapter 
on  the  Foundations  of  Education  tells  us  hardly  anything  about 
education  in  the  strict  sense.  Another  chapter  explains  how  church 
and  school  alike  are  made  instruments  of  imperial  policy.  That 
is  true,  but  the  whole  treatment  of  German  education,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  German  power,  is  inadequate.  About  German  agriculture, 
commerce,  finance,  manufactures,  and  domestic  economy,  all  of  them 
vital  matters,  we  are  told  almost  nothing.  The  chapters  upon  German 
foreign  policy  in  recent  times  contain  little  that  is  new.  Mr.  Ellis  Barker 
speaks  with  contempt  of  the  English  universities,  especially  of  the  time 
which  they  devote  to  German  history  in  the  middle  ages.  Yet  when, 
in  his  thirteenth  chapter  on  the  prospects  of  German  democracy,  he 
implies  that  the  elective  Empire  was  a  democratic  institution,  and  that 
the  free  imperial  cities  were  democratic  in  the  modern  sense,  he  illustrates 
the  value  of  those  medieval  studies  which  would  have  saved  him  from 
misconceptions  so  fundamental.  His  book  contains  a  number  of  truths 
strange  and  unpalatable  to  the  ordinary  Englishman.  It  also  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  documents  or  extracts.  But  it  is  defective  in  the 
historic  sense,  unmethodic  and  incomplete,  and  too  often  slips  into  mere 
war  journalism.  F.  C.  M. 

Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  tvith  an  Account  of  his  Fellows 
and  Foundations  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1918),  is  the  fruit  of  the  pious 
industry  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Nias,  a  former  Radclifie  Travelling  Fellow.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe's  estate  was  the  source  to  which  Oxford  owes  the  library,  the  obser- 
vatory, and  the  infirmary,  which  bear  his  name.  Of  these  the  library 
only  was  mentioned  in  his  will ;   the  others  were  added  by  virtue  of  the 
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discretionary  powers  wisely  permitted  to  his  trustees  in  dealing  with  any 
surplus.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Kadcliffe's  benefaction  was  the  founda- 
tion of  two  fellowships  for  graduates  preparing  for  the  medical  profession, 
to  enable  them  to  study  and  travel  abroad.  For  them  he  provided  rooms 
in  University  College,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  fellows  of  the  college 
on  a  special  foundation,  but  not  members  of  the  governing  body.  But 
it  soon  came  about  that,  if  a  Radcliffe  fellow  held  a  fellowship  in  another 
college,  he  retained  that  as  well,  and  did  not  formally  join  University 
College.  Hence  the  Radcliffe  fellowships  came  to  be  regarded  as  holding 
a  university  endowment  unconnected  with  any  definite  college,  and  thus 
there  grew  up  the  anomaly  of  speaking  of  '  university  fellows  ',  which  has 
passed  from  custom  into  prescription,  and  has  been  imitated  in  other 
universities.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Radcliffe  beneficiaries  were  fellows 
of  University  College  was  for  many  years  ignored  in  the  University  Calendar. 
Dr.  Mas  has  taken  great  pains  in  compiling  biographical  notices  of  the 
Radcliffe  fellows,  but  he  might  have  added  to  his  information  had  he 
explored  further.  For  example,  he  regrets  to  be  unable  to  furnish  particu- 
lars about  James  Stephens,  elected  in  1725  (pp.  46,  48)  ;  but  we  know  at 
least  that  on  12  August  1728  the  chancellor  of  the  university  recommended 
him  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  by  diploma,  '  being  at  present  beyond  the  seas 
where  the  degree  of  Doctor  will  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  him  .* 
Besides  the  notices  of  the  fellows,  the  book  contains  short  accounts  of  the 
other  foundations  which  sprang  from  Radcliffe's  munificence.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  portraits  and  reproductions  of  old  views  of  the 
buildings  associated  with  the  founder's  name.  R.  L.  P. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Scott  has  edited  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  a  collection  of  American  State  Papers  and  Decisions 
dealing  with  The  Controversy  over  Neutral  Rights  between  the  United  States 
and  France  (New  York  :  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1917). 
An  appendix  contains  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France 
which  consist,  apart  from  the  treaties  of  1778,  of  the  Consular  Convention 
of  November  1788,  and  the  Convention  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion of  1800.  The  volume,  consisting,  as  it  largely  consists,  of  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  is  mainly  concerned 
with  questions  of  international  law.  But  there  is  a  useful  historical 
introduction,  and  it  is  an  historical  fact,  often  forgotten,  that  in  1798-9 
there  existed,  in  the  words  of  the  American  attorney-general,  '  not  only 
an  actual  maritime  war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but 
a  maritime  war  authorized  by  both  nations  '.  That  '  a  limited,  partial 
war  '  existed  seems  undoubted,  though  it  remained  '  imperfect ',  according 
to  the  definition  of  Wheaton.  As  showing  the  fallibility  of  authorities 
when  dealing  with  matters  outside  their  own  studies,  we  may  note  that 
in  the  long  and  elaborate  judgment  in  the  case  of  Gray  v.  United  States 
the  Court,  in  an  historical  summary  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
European  War  against  France,  speaks  of  the  tsar  directing  his  admiral 
to  take  certain  measures.  H.  E.  E. 

The  very  readable  little  book  of  M.  Albert  Mathiez,  La  Revolution  et  les 
Strangers  J  Cosmopolitisme  et  Defense  Nationale  (Paris  :  La  Renaissance  du 
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Livre,  1918),  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  on  the  aliens  question.  The  philosophy  on  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  founded  was  essentially  cosmopolitan  both  in  origin  and  principle. 
Many  foreigners  who  saw  in  the  early  revolutionary  measures  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  political  ideals  left  the  countries  of  their  birth  and  were 
enthusiastically  adopted  as  French  citizens.  Three  were  elected  to  the 
Convention,  Priestly,  Tom  Paine,  and  the  egregious  Cloots,  '  the  ambassa- 
dor bf  the  human  race.'  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  far  from  aliens  being 
put  under  any  restraint,  legions  were  formed  not  only  of  neutral  but  of 
enemy  nationals,  and  special  inducements  were  offered  to  deserters. 
M.  Mathiez  is  convinced  that  at  first  cosmopolitanism  was  for  the  Revo- 
lution a  potent  force.  It  was  not  till  March  1793,  when  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez  followed  close  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Vendee  revolt,  that 
France  began  to  realize  the  dangers  of  Internationalism,  and  measures 
were  taken  against  foreign  suspects.  But  although  much  was  heard  of 
the  '  Conspiration  de  I'l^tranger  ',  and  many  aliens  were  guillotined,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  lost  their  lives  for  their  political  opinions, 
with  the  party  with  which  they  had  identified  themselves.  The  measures 
against  foreigners  as  such  were  never  rigidly  enforced,  and  were  relaxed  as 
soon  as  the  revolutionary  armies  became  once  more  victorious.  M.  Mathiez 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  French  revolutionaries  never  abandoned  their 
cosmopolitan  ideal,  and  the  measures  against  foreigners  were  regarded  as 
a  necessary  but  temporary  evil  of  war  and  never  as  a  national  policy. 

M.  A.  P. 

The  relations  between  Greece  and  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  monograph  by  M.  Costas  Kero- 
filas  (La  Grecia  e  V  Italia  nel  Risorgimento  Italiano,  Firenze  :  Libreria  della 
Voce,  1918).  The  author,  known  in  England  as  the  biographer  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  is  most  interesting  when  he  describes  the  events  of  1861-2,  which 
led  up  to  the  deposition  of  Otho,  especially  the  candidature  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II's  second  son,  Amedeo,  afterwards  king  of  Spain,  to  the 
Greek  throne,  and  the  double  set  of  negotiations  between  the  Zantiote 
Radical  leader,  Lombardos,  and  Garibaldi,  and  between  the  Greek  and 
Italian  courts,  for  a  rising  in  Turkey.  Neither  of  these  negotiations 
succeeded,  but  N.  Dragoiimes,  Otho's  last  foreign  minister,  states  in  his 
Historical  Reminiscences,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Ionian  historian,  Chiotes, 
that  a  treaty  was  actually  drawn  up  at  the  baths  of  Trescorre  between 
Rattazzi,  then  Italian  premier,  and  the  Greek  minister,  D.  Botzares,  but 
was  never  signed.  Further  study  of  the  Italian  archives  of  that  period 
would  elucidate  this  and  other  aspects  of  Italo-Greek  relations,  to  which 
the  present  work  forms  a  very  useful  introduction.  Senator  Ruffini,  Italian 
Minister  of  Education,  contributes  a  preface.  '  W.  M. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  work.  La  Politique  exterieure  de  VAutriche- 
Hongrie  (Paris  :  Plon,  1918),  Dr.  Jean  Larmeroux  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable survey  of  the  ambitious  eastern  projects,  which  from  1908  to  1914 
paved  the  way  for  war  and  for  the  downfall  of  the  central  powers  who 
framed  them.     The  author  writes  appreciatively  of  the  Serbs,  and  his 
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account  of  the  superficial  '  liberalism  '  of  the  Young  Turks  is  penetrating. 
The  most  original  chapters  deal,  however,  with  the  little  known  brutality 
of  Austrian  administration  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  '  the  land  of  tears.' 
In  the  Sarajevo  murders  Dr.  Larmeroux  sees  merely  '  a  more  or  less 
commonplace  anarchist  plot,  which  owed  its  success  to  the  imprudence 
of  the  victims  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  means  of  protection.  Serbia's 
part  in  the  event  was  nil '.  G.  B.  H. 

Earlier  volumes  of  M.  Auguste  Gauvain's  V Europe  au  Jour  le  Jour 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  Review.^    The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
(Paris  :  Bossard,  1918)  reprint  his  articles  on  foreign  affairs,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  des  Dehats  during  1912  and  1913.    They  dealt  mainly  with 
the  Balkan  question,  and  they  were  uncommonly  shrewd.    Few  publicists 
in  western  Europe  shared  his  accurate  estimate  of  Austrian  ambitions. 
'  Europe  should  know  the  true  goal  of  these  men,  who  claim  to  have  the 
mission  of  civilizing  the  east ',  he  wrote  on  18  December  1912.   He  realized 
that  France  was  at  that  time  handicapped  in  her  diplomacy  by  Italy's 
hostility  towards  all  Slav  aspirations,  and  by  Great  Britain's  leaning 
towards    Austria,   whose    aims    (according    to    him)   Sir  Edward  Grey 
did  not  guess.    Perhaps  M.  Gauvain's  greatest  services  were  (i)  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  Entente  against  those  *  belated  partisans  of  Franco-German 
brotherhood ',  who  could  still  rail  at  '  perfidious  Albion '  as  late  as  May 
1912  ;  and  (ii)  his  refusal  to  take  Scheidemann  and  other  German  socialists 
seriously  when  they  clamoured  against  their  government's  militarism  in 
June  1913.  G.  B.  H. 

The  future  historian  of  the  war  will  be  more  concerned  with  what  was 
the  truth  than  with  what  journalists  (however  distinguished)  have  thought 
to  be  true  or  wanted  readers  to  think  to  be  true.  The  value  of  leading 
articles  is  at  most  secondary  as  raw  material  for  later  history,  and  their 
interest  is  usually  fugitive.  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  articles  con- 
tributed by  M.  A.  Albert-Petit  to  the  Journal  des  Dehats  between  August 
1914  and  July  1916,  and  republished  under  the  title  La  France  et  la  Guerre, 
tome  i  (Paris :  Bossard,  1918),  possess  value.  They  record  the  contemporary 
views  of  a  French  patriot,  and  deal  more  with  internal  politics  than  with  the 
military  situation,  thus  avoiding  the  perils  of  prophecy.  A  number  of 
government  proclamations  and  other  documents  are  printed  in  full,  includ- 
ing some  curious  examples  of  German  propaganda  in  France.      G.  B.  H. 

The  object  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Teggart's  work  on  The  Processes  of  History 
(New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press,  1918)  is  to  examine  *  what  sort  of 
results  might  be  obtained  by  a  strict  application  of  the  method  of  science 
to  the  facts  of  history  '.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  *  how  man  every- 
where has  come  to  be  as  he  is '.  This  conception  of  the  historian's  task 
is  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  treatment  of  history  primarily  as 
a  narrative  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  supposition  that  any  theory  of  races, 
of  anthropo-geography,  or  of  economics,  can  be  made  a  backbone  for 
history.  After  the  first  chapter,  on  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Inquiry, 
comes  one  on  the  Geographical  Factor,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  migrations 

*  AnUf  vol.  xxxiii.  427. 
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as  dependent  on  climatic  changes  and  on  the  formation  of  political  organiza- 
tions at  *  points  of  pressure '.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Human  Factor 
we  have  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the  group,  and  human 
advancement  as  promoted  by  collision  and  break-up  of  tribes.  The 
fourth  chapter  develops  what  has  been  laid  down,  especially  as  to  the 
'  idea-system  ',  and  invites  the  reader  to  test  the  processes  of  change  in  the 
world  by  a  comparison  with  his  individual  experiences.  Dr.  Teggart  gives 
copious  quotations  from  English,  French,  American,  and  other  investigators 
of  biology,  anthropology,  and  early  human  culture.  He  will  be  found 
suggestive  in  some  of  his  arguments,  though  whether  his  methods  would, 
if  generally  applied,  tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of  historical  knowledge, 
or  even  to  the  systematization  of  our  present  knowledge,  may  be  an  open 
question.  A.  G 

In  The  President's  Control  of  Foreign  Relations  (Princeton,  New  Jersey  : 
Princeton  University  Press,  1917)  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin  shows  how 
hard  fought  has  been  the  struggle  round  the  question  of  the  President's 
share  in  controlling  American  foreign  policy,  and  how  little  that  struggle 
has  changed  in  character  from  the  time  when  Madison,  with  his  doctrinaire 
logic,  attacked  Hamilton's  strong  practical  sense,  to  the  long  and  less 
interesting  debate  of  Senators  Spooner  and  Bacon  in  our  own  day.  He 
concludes  that,  so  far,  the  balance  of  victory  has  inclined  to  the  President, 
and  that  American  experience  has  confirmed  Jefferson's  principle  that 
'  the  transaction  of  business  with  foreign  nations  is  executive  altogether  ', 
though  he  sees  that  there  still  remains  ample  room  for  dispute  between 
the  organs  of  government.  Among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  strength 
of  the  President's  position  has  been  the  fact  that  political  acts  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  executive 
thus  often  has  the  interpretation  of  its  own  constitutional  powers,  though, 
if  it  is  difficult  in  this  sphere  to  subject  the  President  to  legal  contiol,  he 
is  always  subject  to  political  pressure.  '  The  war-making  powers  which  the 
President  has  gradually  taken  to  himself  '  have  been  largely  derived  from, 
two  sources,  '  first,  from  the  coalescence  which  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  between  the  President's  agency  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  his  power  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy ; 
secondly,  from  our  proximity  to  weak,  disorderly  neighbours,  who 
demand  rough  handling  occasionally,  but  are  rarely  worth  a  real  war.' 
Mr.  Corwin  has  shown  clearly  the  different  directions  in  which  the 
President's  inherent  powers  had  latent  scope  for  development,  and  he 
has  traced  the  steps  of  expansion  in  each  of  the  directions  indicated.  His 
numerous  and  lengthy  citations  from  contemporary  arguments  are  of 
great  interest,  but  they  make  the  book  rather  disjointed  reading,  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  relegated  to  an  appendix.  His  book  is 
a  scholarly  analysis  of  America's  experience  in  regard  to  the  control  of  its 
foreign  affairs,  but  foreign  affairs  have  hitherto  been  relatively  so  unimpor- 
tant in  American  history  that  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  present  situation 
is  necessarily  the  final  decision  of  American  democracy  in  that  matter.  With 
this  qualification,  however,  Mr.  Corwin's  conclusions  must  give  pause  to  the 
supporters  of  the  democratic  control  of  foreign  policy.  E.  A.  B. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  F.  Lefroy,  a  well-known  authority  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Canadian  Constitution,  has  written  A  Short  Treatise  on  Canadian 
Constitutional  Law  (Toronto  :  Caswell ;  London  :  Sweet  &  Maxwell,  1918), 
the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  '  a  text,  concise  and  simple  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  university  students  ',  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  supply 
'  in  the  Notes  all  the  requirements  of  the  practical  lawyer  called  upon  to 
advise  upon  some  question  arising  under  the  British  N.  America  Act  or 
otherwise  in  relation  to  the  federal  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  '.  Professor  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy  has  contributed  a  short  historical 
introduction  which  aims  not  at  *  a  mere  retelling  of  a  story ',  but  at  the 
interpretation  of  a  development.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  giving  life  and  meaning  to  the  dry  bones 
of  the  past ;  and  his  attitude  is,  throughout,  impartial  and  wide  minded. 
He  regards  the  making  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  as  *  among  the  great 
ventures  of  faith  in  history — and  it  is  faith  which  raises  politics  into  the 
realm  of  constructive  statesmanship  '.  H.  E.  E. 

After  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  in  1917  of  the  Danish 
West  India  islands  a  new  interest  was  naturally  aroused  concerning 
them  amongst  American  readers.  Mr.  L.  K.  Zalriskie's  volume.  The 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York :  Putnam,  1918), 
is  a  successful  attempt  to  meet  this  demand.  Mr.  Zalriskie  writes  with 
knowledge,  he  having  been  vice-consul  at  St.  Thomas.  On  the  his- 
torical side  the  book  cannot  compare  with  Dr.  Westergaard's  scholarly 
work  on  The  Danish  West  Indies.  H.  E.  E. 

Professor  C.  D.  Allinhas  written  A  History  of  the  Tariff  Relations  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  (Minneapolis :  University  of  Minnesota,  1918)  which 
throws  light  on  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  our  knowledge, 
received  separate  treatment.  The  story,  in  Mr.  Allin's  words,  *  is  a  sorry 
record  of  intercolonial  jealousy  and  strife  ' ;  but  it  cannot  wholly  be 
neglected,  even  now  when  the  new  spirit  of  Australian  nationalism  has 
completely  altered  the  economic,  as  well  as  political,  situation ;  and  no 
more  trustworthy  guide  through  the  tangled  bypaths  of  the  past  history 
could  be  found  than  Mr.  Allin,  whose  work  on  The  Early  Federation 
Movement  of  Australia  established  his  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  questions  here  dealt  with.  H.  E.  E. 

Mr.  C.  Graham  Botha  the  Cape  Archivist,  has  published  A  brief  Guide 
to  the  various  classes  of  Documents  in  the  Cape  Archives  for  the  period 
1652-1806  (Cape  Town  :  Cape  Times,  Lim.,  1918),  which  serves  as  a  useful 
index  to  the  classes  of  the  official  records  preserved  in  the  Cape  Archives 
from  the  beginning  of  the  colony's  history  to  the  year  1806.  The  papers 
dealt  with  are  classified  in  five  divisions  :  (1)  The  Council  of  Policy,  1652- 
1795.  (2)  The  Court  of  Justice,  1656-1806.  (3)  The  Orphan  Chamber, 
1673-1806.  (4)  Departments  of  the  first  British  occupation,  1793-1805. 
(5)  Departments  of  the  Batavian  Eepublic,  1803-6.  Mr.  Botha  is 
able  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  '  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  the 
history  of  other  Archives  is  compared,  to  find  so  many  of  the  Cape  Records 
still  in  existence  '.  H.  E.  E. 
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Gregory   VII 


HISTORY  is,  in  many  ways,  its  own  interpreter,  and  this 
is,  perhaps,  specially  true  for  the  great  characters  of  the 
past.  As  time  goes  on  men  seize  afresh  some  aspects  of  those 
who  have  passed,  and  thus,  although  with  some  risk  of  reading 
their  own  ideas  into  what  was,  after  all,  very  different,  they  do 
come  to  understand  things  better.  The  biographies  of  Gregory  VII 
are  an  illustration  much  to  the  point.  Johann  Voigt's  Hildehrand 
als  Gregor  der  Siehente  und  sein  Zeitalter^  was  written  when  the 
papacy  was  restoring  its  vigour,  and  he  sketched  with  great  clearness 
the  growing  freedom  of  the  church  from  state  control,  a  claim 
for  which,  in  the  end,  led  to  a  demand  for  the  church's  supre- 
macy over  worldly  powers.  These  were,  he  held,  the  impulses 
which  led  to  a  great  struggle  in  which  Gregory's  papacy  found 
1  its  place  as  a  climax.    Voigt,  whom  Bowden  ^  interpreted  to  the 

English  public,  may  have  been,  as  Giesebrecht  said  he  was, 
lacking  in  historical  criticism  and  the  power  of  generahzation, 
but  the  same  able  critic  affirmed  that  he  had  once  for  all  done 
away  with  the  view  of  Gregory  as  an  ecclesiastical  tjnrant.^ 
Possibly,  however,  this  was  not  done  so  completely  as  Giesebrecht 
fancied. 

^  1815,  revised  1846.     The  preface  to  the  second  edition  is  interesting. 

*  For  Bowden  Newman  had  a  great  admiration  and  urged  him  to  interpret  Voigt 
for  English  readers.  See  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  ii.  15,  120,  271, 
320,  322. 

*  Giesebrecht,  Die  deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  iii.  1077.  In  Meyer  von  Knonau's  Jahr- 
hucher  des  deutschen  Reiches  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Heinrich  V.  there  is  a  very  full 
review  of  the  literature  about  Gregory  VII  down  to  that  time  (1903).  In  Dom 
Leclercq's  French  translation  (or  rather  new  edition)  of  Hefele's  Concilien,  vol.  v, 
pt.  1,  p.  14  seq.,  there  is  an  account  of  later  literature. 

VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXIV.  K 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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After  Voigt,  Gf rorer  in  his  Papst  Gregor  VII.  und  sein  Zeitalter 
(1859-61)  gave  a  view  of  Gregory  as  a  pontiff,  after  a  long 
preparation,  building  up  a  new  ecclesiastical  state  which  was  to 
embrace  all  western  lands.  Towards  this  view  he,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, was  driven  by  the  tendencies  and  events  of  his  own  day. 
He  was  followed  by  Villemain  whose  Histoire  de  Gregoire  Septieme 
(1873),  in  spite  of  the  great  expectations  it  had  aroused  and  of 
the  author's  reputation,  need  only  be  mentioned.  French  historical 
-scholarship  had  not  then  reached  its  present  foremost  place,  and 
the  work,  which  is  sometimes  inaccurate  and  on  the  whole  in- 
effective, is  more  valuable  as  literature  than  as  history.  Delarc, 
with  his  S.  Gregoire  et  la  Reforme  de  VJ^glise  au  onzieme  Steele 
(3  vols.,  1889),  gave  the  biography  a  somewhat  closer  setting. 
To  his  mind  Gregory,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Cluniac  reforms, 
started  a  campaign  against  simony  and  built  up  a  new  spiritual 
democracy.  He  was  to  Cluny  what  Napoleon  was  to  the  French 
Revolution.  But  this  work,  voluminous  in  detail  and  with  ample 
knowledge  on  some  sides,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  was  by  no  means  final. 

Then  Martens,  in  his  Gregor  VII.,  sein  Lehen  und  Wirken 
(1894),  brought  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  pope  many  of  the 
most  striking  quahties,  good  and  bad,  of  German  scholarship. 
He  made,  as  we  had  learnt  to  expect  a  German  scholar  would  make, 
full  use  of  the  authorities,  although  with  caprice  and  self-com- 
placency. He  cut  away  many  accretions  which  had  grown  round 
the  kernel  of  truth.  But  he  carried  his  scepticism  too  far,  and 
some  of  his  conclusions  were  very  doubtful.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  sufficiently  constructive,  and  he  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  correcting  mistakes  which  other  historians  had  made  that  he 
gave  us  no  real  picture  of  Gregory  himself.  But  it  was  well 
that  a  long-accepted  tradition  should  be  shaken  by  so  vigorous 
an  attack,  and  the  work,  even  if  irritating,  is  indispensable 
for  all  who  wish  to  study  one  of  the  greatest  of  medieval 
popes. 

The  impulses  towards  a  new  and  fuller  use  of  original  authori- 
ties, accompanied  with  adequate  textual  and  historical  criticism 
of  them,  were  felt  even  more  deeply  outside  such  biographical 
studies.  German  scholars  were  producing  those  large  and  ably 
edited  collections  of  sources,  our  indebtedness  to  which  intensifies 
our  sorrow  for  much  that  German  historians  have  said  and  done  of 
late.  Among  the  sources  for  the  life  of  Gregory  the  collection 
of  his  letters,  known  as  the  Registrum,  was  admittedly  the  most 
important,  even  if  it  needed,  and  indeed  caused,  most  discussion. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Bihlioiheca  Rerum  Gernmnicarum  was 
the  Monumenta  Gregoriana  (1865)  in  which  Jaffe  brought  together 
the  360  odd  letters  of  the  Register  and  51  others  which  he  had 
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collected  elsewhere  :  to  these  he  added  the  Liber  ad  Amirnim  of 
Bonizo,  bishop  of  Sutri.    Controversy  had  arisen  about  the  letters  : 
it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  view  which  they  gave  us  of  the 
pope  with  that  which  had  become  traditional  :   the  ambition,  the 
scheming,  and  the  lack  of  scruple  upon  which  the  accepted  view 
laid   stress   were  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  letters,  mth  their 
hints  of  a  deeply  religious  and  a  suffering  soul ;  and  many  writers 
accordingly  supposed  them  to  be  a  collection  made  as  a  defence 
of  Gregory  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  controversial  literature 
of  his  time.    The  study  of  the  many  polemical  ^vriters  of  the  day 
was  also  growing  and  soon  produced  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
the  Libelli  de  Lite}    Jaffe's  edition  of  the  Register,  for  which  he 
received  much  help  from  Giesebrecht,  was,  as  it  were,  a  by-product 
of  the  more  voluminous  labours.    It  is  not  possible  to  give  here 
a  full  account  of  the  discussion  about  these  letters  :  ^  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  historians  in  growing  numbers  and  with  greater 
confidence  came  to  accept  them  as  our  most  trustworthy  and 
important    evidence.      Hauck,    accordingly,    in    his    Kirclienge- 
schichte  Deutschlands  (vol.  iii,  Leipzig,  1906),  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  them  as  such.     Martens   had  not   taken  such  a  favourable 
view  of  them  ;  he  held  the  collection  to  be  an  incomplete  selection 
from  the  official  Register  with  which  had  been  placed  other 
things  of  very  different  value. ^ 

This  tendency  of  historians  to  accept  the  Register  as  authentic 
and,  therefore,  of  first-rate  importance  has  been  justified  more 
lately.  Peitz  in  his  Das  Originalregisfer  Gregors  VII.  (Vienna, 
1911)  asserted  as  a  result  of  fresh  study  of  the  Vatican  MS.  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  original  Register  of  Gregory's  pontifi- 
cate, an  opinion  which  an  earlier  Jesuit  scholar,  Lapotre,  had 
suggested  but  not  supported.  His  argument  is  now  generally 
accepted,^  and  although  the  new  edition,  which  he  has  promised 
us,  has  been  delayed  by  the  war,  the  letters,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Dictatus  {Reg.  ii.  55a)  and  the  Commentarius  (Reg.  i.  l),may 

1  Libelli  de  Lite  Imperatorum  et  Pontificum  saeculis  XI  et  XII  conscripti,  i-iii 
{Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  1892-7). 

*  See  Giesebrecht,  De  Begistro  Gregorii  VII  emendando  (Brunswick,  1858).  Besides 
Jafife's  introduction  to  the  Register  reference  may  be  made  to  Peitz,  Das  Origiimlregister 
Gregors  VII.  (Vienna,  1911),  p.  5  seq.,  where  some  account  of  the  discussion  is  given.  See 
also  R.  L.  Poole,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Papal  Chancery  (Cambridge,  1915), 
p.  124  seq. 

3  See  his  excursus  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  298  seq.  The  Dictatus  Papae  he  held  to  be  a  collection 
not  due  to  Gregory  himself  (see  excursus  iii,  vol. ii,  p.  314).  The  Commentarius  electionis 
{Reg.  i.  IJ  he  held  to  be  a  forgery. 

*  Bresslau,  in  his  Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre  (2nd  ed.,  pp.  107--8  and  note, 
pp.  740-1),  awaited  the  verdict  of  Erich  Caspar,  which  has  been  since  given  in  a  lengthy 
paper  '  Studien  zum  Register  Gregors  VII.'  {Neues  Archiv,  xxxviii  (1913),  143-226). 
Caspar  does  not  accept  all  the  minor  statements  made  by  Peitz  about  palaeographical 
details,  but  he  agrees  with  his  main  result.  There  must  have  been  also  a  Register  of 
Privileges  (see  Poole,  op.  cit.,  p.  130  f.). 
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now  be  used  without  any  reserve.  The  Register  must  be  taken  as 
a  precious  survival  of  a  papal  register,  and  thus  we  have  a  clear  and 
strong  foundation  upon  which  to  construct  a  history  of  the 
pontificate,  and  still  more,  for  a  trustworthy  view  of  Gregory 
himself. 

The  effect  of  the  stricter  investigation  and  wider  study  of 
sources  is  easily  seen  in  the  larger  works  which  deal  with  the 
period.  Giesebrecht's  ^  treatment  of  the  policy  and  work  of  the 
great  pope  is  very  different  and  on  a  different  scale  from  that  of 
earlier  writers,  and  especially  for  German  affairs,  which  are  so 
closely  intertwined  with  papal  history,  should  never  be  neglected. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Hauck's  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands 
(vol.  iii,  Leipsic,  1906).  Its  treatment  of  Gregory  is  expressly 
founded,  as  already  said,  upon  the  letters,  and  the  result  is  a 
brilliant  character  sketch,  which  is  probably,  indeed,  too  brilliant 
for  the  truth.  But  it  makes  use  of  many  monographs  and  utiUzes 
with  the  writer's  well-known  skill  the  results  of  many  out-lying 
researches.  For  mere  events  it  is  an  excellent,  if  somewhat 
summary,  guide  :  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  events,  and 
in  the  application  of  it  to  the  character  of  the  pope  that  it  is 
most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  open  to  criticism. 

On  a  larger  scale  of  space,  if  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
conception,  is  Meyer  von  Knonau's  Jahrhiicher  des  deutschen 
Reiches  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Heinrich  V.  (i-vii,  Leipsic,  1890- 
1909).  Its  detail  of  narrative  and  of  reference  is  microscopic  ; 
the  many  difficult  questions  arising  from  the  study  of  the  multi- 
tudinous chronicles  and  sources  are  fully  dealt  with,  often  in 
appendices.  No  single  work  is  so  useful  for  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  Gregory's  papacy.  But  as  is  perhaps  inevitable 
with  a  writer  of  such  care  for  detail,  the  judgements  delivered  are 
sometimes  halting  and  inconclusive.  We  can  learn  what  men 
did,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  their  policies  or  to  discern 
their  motives.  Nevertheless,  when  we  look  back  from  the  reading 
of  this  work  to  the  earlier  biographies  already  noticed,  we  can 
see  at  once  the  great  progress  which  historical  study  has  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  forced  to  feel  the  vaf ied  nature  and 
the  complexities  of  the  problems  that  have  to  be  settled.  There 
are  many  smaller  matters  that  must  be  settled  before  we  can 
dehver  a  complete,  or  even  a  tentatively  complete,  judgement 
upon  Gregory  VII,  w^hether  as  pope  or  man. 

One  illustration  of  the  change  in  historical  treatment  at  least 
must  be  given.  When  Milman  wrote  his  brilliant  account  of  the 
struggle  between  Gregory  and  Henry  IV  he  was  led  into  error  by 
the  then  current  view  that  the  pope  not  only  furthered  but  possibly 

*  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit,  vol.  iii  (4th  ed.). 
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caused  the  Saxon  revolt  in  order  to  retaliate  upon  a  disobedient 
emperor  for  raising  strife  in  Italy.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why,  nearly  as  Milman  reached  greatness,  this  particular  part 
of  his  work  cannot  stand.  He  always  read  his  original  authorities, 
a  habit  in  which  he  has  not  been  followed  by  some  later  English 
writers  on  the  subject.  And  amongst  these  authorities  he  was 
specially  attracted  by  Lampert  of  Hersfeld.  Medieval  writers 
are  so  often  terse,  full  of  merely  local  details,  that  one,  who  like 
Lampert,  attempted  a  larger  sweep  and  a  fuller  narrative,  was 
accepted  with  as  much  faith  as  if  he  had  been  a  modern  and 
secondary  authority  of  to-day.  Thus  Milman  too  readily  followed 
Lampert.  It  is,  however,  the  unfortunate  truth  that  the  medieval 
writers  who  are  most  interesting  are  often  the  most  treacherous 
of  guides.  When  they  seem  to  share  the  excellences  of  modern 
journalists,  their  taste  for  dramatic  scenes,  their  happy  choice 
of  vivid  detail,  we  must  be  careful  lest  they  also  share  their 
defects  and  are  writing  with  a  purpose.  More  than  one  scandal 
about  the  popes  of  the  tenth  century,  for  instance,  can  be  traced  to 
Luitprand  who  had  something  of  the  turn  for  brilliance  which  is 
possessed  by  a  special  correspondent,  and,  for  the  days  of  Hilde- 
brand,  Bonizo,  in  his  Liber  ad  Amicum,  recalls  the  frankness  and 
inventive  charm  of  a  Georgian  diarist.  And  Lampert  had  his 
own  ends  to  serve  :  he  had  a  strong  dislike  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV  ;  he  had  a  liking,  almost  as  strong,  for  the  great 
bishop,  Anno  of  Cologne  ;  he  looked  at  most  things  just  as  they 
affected  the  interests  of  his  own  great  monastery  ;  he  never 
let  himself  be  cut  short  in  a  story  of  negotiation  or  of  councils 
by  the  lack  of  accurate  information  ;  there  were  speeches  which 
might  have  been  spoken,  even  if  they  had  not  been  so  in  truth, 
and  they  could  always  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Vulgate 
or  the  more  classical  phrases  of  Livy.  Modern  writers  have  learnt 
to  use  such  medieval  writers  with  cautious  criticism.  And  much 
excellent  work  has  been  done  in  preparing  the  field  for  them  :  such 
editions  as  Holder-Egger  has  given  us  of  Lampert  in  one  way  make 
our  task  easier,  even  if  in  another  way  they  warn  us  of  its  difficul- 
ties.^ But  unfortunately  while  we  have  discarded  the  methods 
of  past  generations  we  have  either  accepted  their  traditional 
views,  or,  what  is  just  as  unsound,  have  rejected  them  without 
examination. 

*  Lamperti  Monachi  Hersfeldensis  Opera,  edited  by  0.  Holder-Egger  (in  Scriptores 
Rerum  Germanicarum,  Hanover,  1894).  This  is  an  excellent  edition,  which  is,  at  times, 
too  severe  upon  Lampert.  See  also  his  '  Studien  zu  Lambert  von  Hersfeld '  in  Neues 
Archiv,  xix  (1894),  pp.  141  and  507  seq.  There  is  a  significantly  long  Excursus  upon 
the  trustworthiness  of  Lampert  in  Meyer  von  Knonau,  ii.  791-853. 

For  Bonizo' s  untrustworthiness  see  Jaffe,  Beg.,  p.  577  seq,  ;  Watterich,  Vitae 
Pontificum,  i.  xxiii-xliii ;  R.  L.  Poole,  Benedict  IX  and  Gregory  VI,  in  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  viii.  12  seq.  ;  and  Martens,  i.  37  seq.,  also  passim. 
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Both  in  the  preparation  and  criticism  of  material,  then,  and 
also  in  its  constructive  presentation,  an  immense  advance  has  been 
made.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  ourselves  without  the 
guidance  of  Duchesne's  Liber  Pontificum,  of  Jaffe  and  Potthast's 
Regesta  Pontificum,  and  of  Kehr's  Regesta  enlarged  and  rearranged 
on  a  different  plan. 

In  an  article  ^  some  years  ago  I  tried  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  setting  in  which  Hildebrand's  life  was  placed  ;  it  was 
a  time  in  which  the  Teutonic  races  and  the  old  Roman  civilization 
were  combining  to  form  the  medieval  states.  Here  and  there 
rulers — ready  to  make  the  most  of  their  position  and  their  rights 
by  a  sound  and  not  always  selfish  instinct — were  building  up  little 
states  and  so  becoming  centres  of  a  new  order.  The  principles 
were  mainly  due  to  the  Roman  element  :  the  form  in  which 
they  were  clothed,  the  details  as  it  were,  to  the  Teutonic  element. 
To  those  states,  but  in  the  separate  field  of  the  church,  the  medieval 
papacy  was  akin.  Its  growth,  in  this  very  different  sphere,  had 
analogies  with  the  secular  states  whose  progress  it  is  easier  to 
trace.  The  feudal  consolidation  of  the  Papal  Patrimony  ^  and 
the  transformation  of  the  Ecclesia  Romana  into  the  Curia 
Romana  ^  were  parts  of  it. 

Legal  studies  have  thrown  perhaps  even  greater  light  on  the 
eleventh  century  than  on  other  periods.  Side  by  side  with  the 
dark  picture  of  church  abuses  we  have  the  coherent  figure  of  new 
legal  conceptions  threatening  to  change  ecclesiastical  offices  into 
purely  secular  appointments.  The  nomination  of  bishops  by 
the  king,  their  investiture  along  with  the  words  '  accipe  ecclesiam  ', 
tended  to  make  the  episcopal  oversight  a  gift  from  the  king,  and 
he  was  indeed  often  repaid  in  money.  The  conception  of  the 
'  private  church  ',  one  built  by  a  landowner,  to  which  he  appointed 
a  priest,  had  the  same  effect  over  a  wider  field  if  on  a  smaller  scale : 
such  churches  were  bought  and  sold  as  private  property,  and  it 
was  a  task  of  difficulty  for  bishops,  even  if  they  cared  to  do  it,  to 
recover  their  lost  canonical  control.  It  is  this  process  of  decay 
under  the  influence  of  a  new  legal  conception,  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  body,  which  has  been  so 
well  investigated  by  Stutz,^  whose  researches  give  us  the  true 
background  of  the  campaign  against  simony  in  great  and  small. ^ 

As  important  for  us    are  the  admirable  works  of  M.    Paul 

*  Church  Quarterly  Review,  June  1910,  p.  414  seq.  For  his  earlier  life  see  Poole, 
Benedict  IX  and  Gregory  VJ,  and  for  the  family  of  Gregory  VII  p.  21  seq. 

^  Giesebreeht,  Kaiserzeit,  iii.  244. 

3  To  which  Gerhoh  of  Reichensberg  objected:    Libelli  de  Lite,  iii.  388  and  439. 

"  Die  Eigenkirche  als  Element  des  mittelalt.-german.  Kirchenrechtes  (Berlin,  1895). 

'  See  Seharnagl,  Der  Begriff  der  Investitur  in  den  Quellen  und  der  Literatur  des 
2 nvestiturstreites  (Stuttgart,  1908)  in  Kirchenrechtl.  Ahhandl.,  ed.  Stutz,  No.  56.  For 
the  *  private  churches '  and  simony  see  Ch.  Quart.  Rev.,  June  1910,  pp.  415-18. 
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Fournier  upon  the  canon  law.  He  has  discussed  with  great 
fulhiess  the  False  Decretals/  which  were  first  widely  used  and 
appealed  to  by  the  popes  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand.  This  work 
he  has  since  followed  up  with  an  excellent  study  of  Burchard  of 
Worms,  whose  vivid  sense  of  ecclesiastical  organization  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  German  church,  and  furthered  what 
may  be  called  its  canonical  reformation  or  revival.  Ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  canons  of  councils,  were  rightly  appealed  to  as  guides 
for  conduct.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  while  in  Germany  with 
Gregory  VI  ^  Hildebrand  first  came  into  touch  with  this  movement ; 
he  certainly  sojourned  in  Cologne,^  and  in  his  letters  he  often 
speaks,  as  we  might  expect,  of  '  the  decrees  of  the  holy  Fathers  ', 
and  so  on.  Moreover  he  urged  Deusdedit  *  and  St.  Peter  Damiani 
(the  latter  frequently)  ^  to  collect  the  passages  which  bore  upon 
the  papal  power.^  In  conversation,  as  Bruno  of  Segni  tells  us,  he 
often  enlarged  upon  the  life  of  Leo  IX '  and  the  things  which 


1  See  his  Etudes  sur  les  fausses  decretaks  (Louvain,  1907),  a  reprint  of  articles  in 
the  Bevue  d'Histoire  ecdesiastique,  to  the  reappearance  of  which  scholars  look  with 
sympathy  and  expectation.  For  Burchard  see  the  same  review,  xii.  451  seq.  For  other 
references  see  Peitz,  Das  Originalregister  Gregors  VII.,  p.  276,  note  3. 

^  Wazo  of  Liege,  himself  a  canonist  of  repute,  delivered  his  Sententia  de  Gregorio  VI 
Pontifice  :  '  Summum  pontificem  a  nemine  nisi  a  solo  Deo  diudicari  debere.'  See 
Watterich,  Vitae  Pontificum,  i.  79.  This  should  be  connected  with  the  story  that 
Gregory  VI  deposed  himself  :  see  Poole,  Benedict  IX  and  Oregory  VI,  p.  13  f.  For 
German  influence  upon  Hildebrand  see  Sa.cknr,  Neties  Archiv,  xviii  (1897),  139-41. 
For  Hildebrand  and  canon  law  see  Fournier,  Le  Premier  Manuel  canonique  de  la 
Reforme  du  XI^  siecle  (Rome,  1894),  p.  57. 

^  See  Registrum  i.  79  to  Anno  of  Cologne  (in  Monumenta  Gregoriana,  ed.  Jaffe) : 
'  Cum  id  nobis  visitationis  frequentius  impendendum  putemus  ;  qui  ob  recordationem 
disciplinae,  qua  tempore  antecessoris  vestri  in  ecclesia  Coloniensi  enutriti  sumus, 
specialem  sibi  inter  ceteras  occidentales  ecclesias  dilectionem  impendimus  et,  sicut 
adhuc  Romanae  Ecclesiae  filii  testantur,  tempore  beati  Leonis  papae  Treverensi 
episcopo  pro  honore  ecclesiae  vestrae,  quod  isdem  beatus  Leo  aegre  tidit,  viribus  totis 
restitimus.'     This  passage  has  great  interest  for  the  biography  of  Hildebrand. 

*  See  Kulot,  Die  Zusammenstellung  pdpstlicher  Grundsdtze  {Dictatus  Papae)  in 
Registrum  Grcgorii  VII  (Greifswald,  1907),  Intr.  (p.  7)  and  p.  11  seq. 

^  '  Frequenter  a  me  .  .  .  postulasti,  ut  Romanorum  pontificum  decreta,  vel  gesta 
percurrens,  quicquid  Apostolicae  sedis  auctoritati  specialiter  competere  videretur,  hinc 
inde  curiosus  excerperem  atque  in  parvi  voluminis  unionem  novae  compilationis  arte 
conflarem.  Hanc  itaque  tuae  petitionis  instantiam  cum  ego  neglegens  flocci  penderem 
magisque  superstitioni  quam  necessitati  obnoxiam  iudicarem.'  The  passage  (in 
Migne,  P.L.  cxlv,  0pp.  Damiani,  ii.  89-90)  is  quoted  in  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JahrhucJier, 
ii,  p.  549,  note  138  ;  also  in  Watterich,  Vit.  Pont.  i.  219. 

^  All  references  much  discussed  for  the  Dictatus  Papae  (in  Re^.  ii.  55  a).  But  Peitz 
has  made  this  controversy  out  of  date. 

'  See  Bruno  of  Segni  (Life  of  Leo  IX,  in  Watterich,  Vitae  Pontificum,  i.  97) :  '  Multa 
nobis  beatus  Gregorius  Papa,  cuius  superius  mentionem  feci,  de  hoc  viro  narrare 
solebat,  a  quo  et  ea,  quae  usque  modo  dixi,  magna  ex  parte  me  audivisse  memini.  Qui 
quum  nobis  audientibus  aliquando  de  ipso  loqueretur,  coepit  nos  increpare  et  me 
praecipue,  ut  mihi  videbatur  (siquidem  in  me  oculos  habebat),  quoniam  beati  Leonis 
facta  silentio  perire  pateremur  et  quod  non  ea  scriberemus,  quae  Romanae  ecclesiae 
ad  gloriam  et  multis  audientibus  forent  ad  humilitatis  exemplum.' 
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tended  to  the  glory  of  the  Koman  Church.  This  regard  for  the 
men  whose  deeds  he  had  known,  and  for  those  past  decisions  of 
the  church  to  which  he  so  often  refers,  sprang  out  of  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  historic  past.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  of  that  day 
often  seem  to  us  blind  followers  of  precedent,  but  we  are  probably 
mistaken  in  thinking  this.  The  past  had  much  to  teach  them  : 
it  came  to  them  with  lessons  of  order  and  of  a  continuous  life, 
and  these  lessons  were  exactly  what  their  own  day,  disorderly 
and  tumultuous,  with  tangled  threads  of  beginning  life  knotting 
themselves  into  disorder,  needed  most  of  all.  Hildebrand  had 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  past  and  its  importance  for  his  own  day,  and 
this  was  one  part  of  his  great  respect  for  canonical  legislation 
regarded  merely  as  legislation.  We  should  not  forget,  however, 
that  it  had  a  higher  importance  for  him,  because  it  embodied  the 
authority  of  the  church,  which  spoke  for  God.  The  point  which 
concerns  us  here  is  that  we  may  see  in  this  characteristic  of 
Hildebrand's  a  result  of  his  stay  in  Germany  where  canon  law  was 
studied. 

This  historic  sense,  and  this  regard  for  church  authority, 
centred  for  Hildebrand,  as  for  most  others  of  his  day,  in  a  strong 
regard  for  the  Roman  see.  All  the  incidents  in  the  election  and 
journey  to  Rome  of  Leo  IX  illustrate  this  :  the  False  Decretals, 
now  for  the  first  time  accepted  on  a  large  scale,  laid  stress  on  the 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  place  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  world- 
wide jurisdiction.  At  no  place  had  more  traditions  of  official 
system  and  order  been  more  kept  alive  than  at  Rome  :  apart 
from  all  its  other  claims  no  place  could  compete  with  it  as  the 
home  of  orderly  traditions,  which  were  most  precious  to  a  world 
of  disorder  striving  to  arrange  itself  anew.^ 

One  characteristic  of  his  regard  for  canon  law  Hildebrand 
shared  with  Burchard  of  Worms  and  some  of  the  German  canonists. 
Fournier,  in  his  discussion  of  Burchard  already  spoken  of,  com- 
ments on  the  absence  in  him  of  any  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  lay 
power.  His  view  was  that  the  sacerdotium  and  imperium  might 
well  work  together  and  were  indeed  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  he 
accepted  civil  decisions  as  authoritative.  This  view  would  not 
have  satisfied  Cardinal  Humbert,  although  Damiani  would  not 
have  rejected  it :  it  had  been  carried  out  in  Germany  under  the 
Ottos  and  Henry  III  :  it  was  to  be  carried  out  in  England  under 
William  I  and  Lanfranc.    And  as  we  shall  see  later  on  Hildebrand, 

*  Dr.  Poole  remarks,  ante,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  11,  on  '  the  moderation  and  common  sense 
which  Roman  councils  had  learned  from  long  experience'.  Much  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  conduct  of  official  business  and  habits  of  routine  :  even  the  tenth  century 
had  not  destroyed  the  traditions  of  administration  at  Rome,  and  meetings  of  synods 
at  Rome  stimulated  the  life  there.  See  Poole,  The  Papal  Chancery,  p.  130,  quoting 
Caspar  (see  the  latter's  paper  on  Peitz  in  Neues  Archiv,  xxxviii.  215). 
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when  he  became  Gregory  VII,  did  not  by  any  means  despair  of 
carrying  it  out  along  with  the  young  Henry  IV.  The  church 
then  appeared  to  Gregory  as  a  divinely  ordered  society,  working 
out  by  its  life  and  authority  the  purposes  of  God.  Hence  came 
his  great  regard  for  its  laws,  and  his  desire  to  make  it  once  more 
a  real  coherent  body.  He  came  to  his  papacy  more  with  a  sense 
of  mission  than  with  a  wish  for  power. 

If  legal  studies  have  given  us  a  new  setting  for  the  character 
of  Gregory  VII,  those  of  Roman  and  papal  administration  have 
done  as  much  for  us.  A  close  reading  of  Bresslau's  work  in  its 
last  edition,^  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Papal  Chancery,^  along  with  later  publications  of  his,  is  essential 
for  the  papal  history  of  the  eleventh  century.  With  Leo  IX  we 
come  to  a  time  of  change  in  the  Roman  Chancery  as  in  the  papacy 
itself.  For  a  time  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  appears  as  chancellor 
even  when  the  work  is  done  by  others.  '  The  pope  was  no  longer 
a  Roman  official  :  he  had  to  exert  his  influence  over  a  wide  sphere 
of  western  Europe.'  ^  Thus  in  purely  administrative  matters,  as 
in  others  more  important,  we  find  a  new  departure  with  the 
reforming  German  popes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
various  and  slighter  changes  down  to  the  accession  of  Gregory  VII : 
reference  to  Bresslau  and  Poole  is  sufficient.  But  it  should  be 
noticed  that  under  Victor  II  (1055-7)  we  find  Hildebrand  for 
a  time  as  the  chief  official.*  He  is  evidently  the  leader  of  the 
chancery,  although  he  is  not  chancellor.  Thus  Hildebrand  is 
among  the  administrative  officials  whose  importance  as  a  body 
was  growing. 5 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  turning  to  what  we  know  of  his 
earlier  years.  He  was  brought  up  from  infancy,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  at  the  Lateran.^   Then  he  left  Rome  along  with  Gregory  VI, 


^  Bresslau,  Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre  fiir  Deutschland  und  Italien,  vol.  i,  2nd  ed., 
1912.    For  matter  related  to  our  subject  see  p.  232  seq. 

*  See  p.  98  seq.,  and  for  the  Register  of  Gregory  VII,  p.  124  seq.  See  the  same 
■writer  8  Benedict  I X  and  Gregory  VI  in.  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  viii, 
the  most  important  contribution  to  papal  history  for  some  time,  and  also  (in  the  same 
volume)  Imperial  Influences  on  the  Forms  of  Papal  Documents.  See  also  his  '  Names 
and  Numbers  of  Medieval  Popes  '  in  this  Review,  xxxii.  470-92. 

*  Poole,  The  Papal  Chancery,  p.  65. 

*  Bresslau,  p.  234  seq.  But  there  is  a  letter  from  Siegfried  of  Mainz  in  Monumenta 
Bamberg.,  No.  33  (p.  30),  in  which  Hildebrand  seems  to  be  addressed  as  chancellor. 
In  1057  his  place  is  taken  by  Aribo.    See  Poole,  Papal  Chancery,  p.  67,  n.  2. 

*  On  Roman  administration  see  Halphen,  Etudes  sur  V  Administration  de  Rome  au 
Moyen  Age  (1907) ;  and  Duchesne,  Les  Premiers  Temps  de  VStat  Pontifical. 

*  Beg.  Hi.  10  a  (addressed  to  St.  Peter)  '  quem  ab  infantia  nutristi'  ;  iii.  21  '  Inter 
quos  duo  familiares  nostri,  Albericus  et  Cincius,  et  ab  ipsa  pene  adolescentia  in  Romano 
palatio  nobiscum  nutriti '  ;  vii.  23  (to  William  I  of  England)  '  quia  sanctus  Petrua 
a  puero  me  in  domo  sua  dulciter  nutrierat'.  Cincius  appears  as  head  of  the  Indices 
in  1084. 
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unwillingly ,1  as  he  tells  us  in  1080  when  excommunicating 
Henry  IV :  but  more  unwillingly  still  did  he  return  with 
Leo  IX.  To  leave  Rome  with  a  pope  who  was  passing  into 
exile  was  not  a  welcome  prospect,  and  here,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
we  may  take  it  that  Hildebrand  sacrij&ced  his  own  wishes  at  the 
command  of  authority.  To  leave  his  early  home  for  a  foreign 
land  could  not  be  easy,  and  this  explains  the  first  invitus. 
But  what  can  explain  the  magis  invitus  of  his  return  with 
Leo  IX  ?  We  have  a  hint  of  the  explanation  in  his  letter  to 
Anno  of  Cologne ,2  to  whom  he  speaks  of  '  the  remembrance  of 
the  training  bj^  which  in  the  time  of  your  predecessor  we  were 
nourished ',  that  is,  at  Cologne.  And  Bruno  of  Segni  in  his  Hfe 
of  Leo  IX  carries  the  explanation  a  little  further  .^  Bruno  expressly 
connects  the  German  sojourn  of  Hildebrand  with  his  entry  into 
the  Benedictine  Order.  Whether  he  was  a  monk  or  not  has  been 
much  discussed  :  *  had  he  not  been  there  would  have  been  little 
point  in  his  enemies  addressing  him  as  an  apostate  monk.^  An 
explanation  which  best  fits  all  facts,  and  is  in  itself  probable 
enough,  is  that  Hildebrand,  while  in  Germany,  did  become 
a  monk.  There  was  nothing  in  those  days  to  make  departure 
from  the  monastery  into  the  busy  world  as  startling  as  it  would 
have  been  later  on  :  discipline  was  less  regular,  and  what  later  on 
became  a  matter  for  dispensation  was  then  much  more  a  matter 
of  individual  choice.  We  have  to  look  at  it  not  as  a  breach  of 
rule,  but  as  a  cause  of  mental  and  spiritual  difficulty.  Anno  of 
Cologne  left  his  see  for  a  strict  monastic  life  :  Hildebrand,  at  the 
call  of  duty,  or,  indeed,  at  the  bidding  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior, 
may  have  left  a  monastery  for  a  more  active  life.  But  he  would 
not  do  so  without  a  spiritual  struggle  (much  such  as  St.  Boniface 
went  through),  which,  moreover,  could  not  be  fought  out  once 

^  Heg.  vii.  14  a,  p.  401  '  quia  non  libenter  ad  sacrum  ordinem  access! ;  et  invitus  ultra 
montes  cum  domino  papa  Gregorio  abii,  sed  magis  invitus  cum  domino  meo  papa 
Leone  ad  vestram  special  em  ecclesiam  redii,  in  qua  utcunque  vobis  deservivi  :  deinde 
valde  invitus  cum  multo  dolore  et  gemitu  ac  planctu  in  throno  vestro  valde  indignus 
sum  collocatus '  (this  is  again  addressed  to  St.  Peter).  See  Poole,  Benedict  IX  and 
Gregory  VI  (pp.  24-5). 

*  Beg.  i.  79,  already  quoted,  above,  p.  135,  n.  3. 

^  '  niis  autem  diebus  erat  ibi  monachus  quidam  Romanus,  Ildebrandus  nomine, 
nobilis  indolis  adolescens,  clari  ingenii  sanctaeque  religionis.  Iverat  autem  illuc  tum 
discendi  causa  tum  etiam  ut  in  alieno  religioso  loco  sub  beati  Benedict!  regula  militaret :' 
Watterich,  Vit.  Pont.  i.  96-7.  It  is  probable  the  ibi  refers  to  Worms.  The  passage 
need  not  be  taken  so  strictly  as  to  imply  that  Hildebrand  left  Rome  with  the  view  of 
Benedictine  discipline.  That  was  rather  the  result.  On  Gregory's  stay  at  Cluny,  for 
which  there  is  little  evidence,  see  Martens,  Gregar  VII.,  ii.  281-5 ;  also  Miss  M.  L.  Smith, 
Cluny  and  Gregory  VII,  ante,  xxvi.  20. 

*  Especially  by  Martens  :  War  Gregar  VII.  Monch?  (1891).  See  also  his  GVe^or  T7/., 
ii,  app.  i,  p,  252. 

*  So  Henry  IV  to  Gregory  VII  (1076,  from  Worms) :  '  Haec  series  nostrae  epistolae 
ad  Hildebrandum  monachum ',  and  '  Henricus  non  usurpatione  sed  pia  Dei  ordinatione 
rex  Hildebrando  iam  non  Apostolico,  sed  falso  monacho'  :    both  in  Watterich,  i.  378. 
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for  all,  but  which  would  come  upon  him  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  with  lessening,  sometimes  with  growing,  strength. 
Surely  there  are  traces  of  this  in  his  letters,  more  especially  at 
first  and  towards  the  end. 

Of  this  struggle  we  see  other  traces  :  '  not  of  my  own  choice  ', 
he  says,  *  did  I  enter  the  priesthood.'  ^  So,  too,  at  his  election 
to  the  papal  chair,  '  With  violent  hands  they  carried  me  into  the 
post  of  apostolic  rule,  to  which  1  was  far  from  equal.'  ^  It  was 
with  a  perfectly  genuine  feeling  of  unworthiness  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that  he  took  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  enter  into  the  inner  feelings  of  the  new  pope, 
faced  by  a  world  in  disorder  and  strife,  torn  in  himself  by  a  long 
desire  for  spiritual  rest  such  as  Anno  of  Cologne  had  turned  to  ; 
yet  called  to  the  busy  work  of  a  secular  clerk,  busied  with  the 
care  of  the  chancery,  employed  finally  as  archdeacon,  governing 
the  city  (as  we  are  told)  well,  and  even  organizing  the  miUtia, 
putting  through  the  alliance  with  the  Normans  :  ^  in  a  word,  so 
deeply  plunged  in  cares,  really  secular  if  carried  on  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple,  as  to  have  no  time  for  the  making  of  his  soul  in 
peace  and  quiet.  Such  a  career  might  be  a  natural  one  for  a  youth 
trained  in  the  Lateran,  but  it  was  one  which  Hildebrand,  fired  with 
the  growing  monastic  spirit  of  his  day,  would  have  Hked  to  avoid. 

Thus  we  reach  the  question  of  Gregory's  outlook  upon  the 
world  when  he  reached  the  papal  throne.  Much  work  has  been 
done  in  this  connexion  by  Professor  E.  Bernheim,  whose  own 
essay*  has  been  followed  up  by  a  number  of  pupils  working  at 
Greifswald  under  his  direction.    The  central  point  is  the  influence 

^  Reg.  vii.  14  a,  as  before. 

*  Reg.  i.  3.    The  office  was  thrust  upon  him,  he  says, '  invito  et  valde  reluctanti '. 

'  Annaks  Romani,  in  Watterich,  i.  217  '  Tunc  Ildebrandus  archidiaconus  per 
missionem  Nykolai  pontifici  perrexit  in  Apulea  ad  Riczardum  Agarenorum  comitem, 
et  ordinavit  eum  principem,  et  pepegit  cum  eo  foedus,  et  ille  fecit  fidelitatem  Romane 
ecclesie  et  dicto  Nicholao  pontifice,  quia  antea  inimicus  et  infidelis  erat  tempore  Leonis 
pape.' 

*  '  Politische  Begriffe  des  Mittelalters  im  Lichte  der  Anschauungen  Augustins '  in 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  geschichtl.  Wissenschaft,  Neue  Folge,  i,  1896-7.  Among  the 
dissertations  by  his  pupils  the  most  useful  are  :  H.  Sielaff,  Studien  uber  Gregorys  VII. 
Gesinnung  und  Verlmlten  gegen  Konig  Heinrich  IV .  in  den  Jahren  1073-80  (Greifswald, 
1910)  ;  Heinrich  Kriiger,  Was  versteht  Gregor  VII.  unter  lustitia  und  wie  wendet  er 
diesen  Begriff  im  einzelnen  praktisch  an  ?  (1910)  ;  Georg  Orthmann,  Papst  Gregors  VII. 
Ansichten  uber  den  Weltklerus  seiner  Zeit  (1910) ;  Bernhard  Messing,  Papst  Gregors  VII. 
Verhdltnis  zu  den  Klostern  (1907) ;  Richard  Hammler,  Gregors  VII.  Stellung  zu  Frieden 
und  Krieg  im  Rahmen  seiner  Gesamtanscliauung  (1912);  Otto'Meine,  Gregors  VII. 
Aujfassung  vom  Furstenamte  im  Verhdltnis  zu  den  Fursten  seiner  Zeit  (1907)  ;  Willi 
Lubberstedt,  Die  Stellung  des  deutschen  Klerus  auj  pdpstlichen  Generalkonzilien  von 
Leo  IX.  bis  Gregor  VII.  (1049-85)  (Cothen-Anhalt,  191 1).  An  earlier  dissertation  is  by 
K.  Glockner,  Inwiefern  sind  die  gegen  Gregor  VII.  im  Wormser  Bischofsschreiben  mm 
24.  Januar  1076  ausgesprochenen  Vorwurje  berechtigt  ?  (1907).  These  are  of  varying 
merits,  but  they  all  have  good  points.  There  are  others  of  less  value.  Another  useful 
dissertation  (not  from  Greifswald)  is  Die  pdpstlichen  Legaten  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeit 
Heinrichs  IV.  und  Heinrichs  V.,  by  Otto  Schumann  (Marburg,  1912). 
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of  St.  Augustin  upon  western  thought,  especially  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  mainly  through  his  Civitas  Dei.  There  has  been 
some  argument  as  to  the  extent  of  this  influence,  but  the  view 
of  Bernheim,  that  it  was  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  recom- 
mends itself  ;  it  has  been  illustrated  in  many  details,  and  above 
all  it  is  supported  by  a  study  of  Gregory's  letters,  by  the  special 
words  which  appear  again  and  again,  and  by  the  conceptions 
which  lie  behind  the  phrases  and  equally  with  them  reappear.^ 

The  notes  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  are  Pax  :  lustitia  : 
Obedientia  :  in  it  a  lofty  place  is  filled  by  the  Rex  lustus  :  opposed 
to  this  kingdom  is  that  of  the  Devil  with  its  opposed  notes  of 
Discordia  :  Superhia  :  Inohedientia.  To  take  but  one  of  these 
words,  lustitia.^  It  is  used  in  the  letters  some  200  times,  and  in 
all  the  critical  letters  it  plays  a  part.^  But  it  is  easily  possible 
to  trace  the  word  shortly  through  Gregory's  letters.  In  the 
commentary  ^  upon  his  election  he  is  described  as  '  a  most  abun- 
dant lover  of  equity  and  righteousness  '  (aequitatis  et  iustitiae 
praestantissimum  amatorem).  In  one  of  his  first  letters  he  says 
he  is  '  set  in  such  a  place  that,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  proclaim  to  all  races,  most  especially  to  Christians,  truth 
and  righteousness  '.^  In  a  fine  passage  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter 
with  a  much  later  date  he  describes  the  papal  commission  from 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  ('  by  divine  privilege  and 
hereditary  right ') :  by  the  succession  to  the  Apostolic  seal  a  charge 
is  laid  upon  his  successor  to  bear  help  to  all  the  oppressed,  and 
to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  God  for  defending  righteousness.^ 
In  a  letter  quoted  later  on '  the  alternative  placed  before  Henry  IV 
appears  as  '  holding  to  righteousness  '  or  '  distorting  righteous- 
ness '.  And  at  the  time  (May  1077)  when  he  was  thinking  of 
a  journey  into  Germany  to  decide  between  Henry  and  Rudolf 
he  speaks  of  the  duty  of  his  office  '  to  discuss  the  greater  matters  of 

^  C.  Mirbi,  Die  Stellung  Augustins  in  der  Publizistik  des  Gregorianischen  Kirchenstreits 
(1888).  He  seems  to  make  it  probable  that  a  book  of  extracts  from  St.  Augustin  was 
largely  used.    Much  of  his  thought  could  be  learnt  from  Gregory  the  Great. 

*  This  word  as  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  i.  17  has  had  a  controversial 
history.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Luther's  use  of  it,  and  of  the  admirable  catena  of 
medieval  passages  with  the  word,  put  together  by  Denifle  in  his  Luther  und  Luthertum, 
vol.  i,  pt.  ii  (ed.  Weiss,  1906)  :  Die  abendldndische  Schriftauslegung  bis  Luther  iiher 
lustitia  Dei  und  lustificatio,  Romans  i.  17,  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 

»  It  is  impossible  here  to  illustrate  this  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
Greifswald  dissertations  mentioned  above,  especially  those  of  Kruger  and  SielafiE. 

*  Reg.  i.  1,  pp.  9, 10.  Much  as  in  his  own  words  elsewhere  (see  p.  137,  note  6)  Gregory 
is  spoken  of  as  '  in  gremio  huius  matris  ecclesiae  a  pueritia  satis  notabiliter  educatum 
et  doctum.' 

To  the  Lombards,  Reg.  i.  15  '  Quia  in  eo  loco  positi  sumus,  ut  velimus  nolimus 
omnibus  gentibus,  maxime  Christianis,  veritatem  et  iustitiam  annunciare  compellamur ' . 
The  translation  '  righteousness '  best  suits  iustitia,  and  it  is  used  throughout  these 
pages  for  iustitia. 

*  Reg.  viii.  57,  p.  511  (to  be  dated  1083  ?).  '  Reg.  i.  9  (see  below,  p.  144). 
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the  churches  and  to  settle  them  at  the  dictation  of  righteousness  '.^ 
So,  too,  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  faithful  in 
Germany,  he  states  the  object  of  his  journey  as,  after  investi- 
gation of  the  case, '  to  carry  help  to  him  on  whose  side  righteousness 
lies  for  the  governance  of  the  realm  '.^  In  the  well-known  letter 
to  WilUam  of  England  the  word  is  repeated  four  times,  and  the 
king,  noted  for  his  many  virtues,  is  commended  above  everjrthing 
for  his  doing  and  favouring  of  righteousness.^  Again,  a  bishop 
is  bound  to  be  a  defender  of  righteousness.*  And  in  a  striking 
phrase,  '  to  forsake  righteousness  is  the  shipwreck  of  the  soul  '.^ 

Opposed  to  these  notes  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Devil :  Discordia :  Superbia :  Inobedientia. 
Thus  it  is  the  superbia  of  Henry  IV  that  is  most  dwelt  upon  : 
'  he  has  risen  with  imheard-of  superbia  against  St.  Peter's 
church,'  ^  and  the  same  word  is  used  to  describe  his  action  in  the 
second  excommunication  of  1080.''  Such  examples  might  be 
multiplied  :  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Gregory  VII  applied 
to  the  world  of  his  day  the  conceptions  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
West.  It  had  been  the  special  task  of  St.  Augustin  to  hand  down 
to  the  new  races  the  great  traditions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
to  interpret  for  them  the  Christian  thought  which  had  grown 
through  so  many  generations  :  had  it  not  been  for  him  both 
these  might  have  been  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  a  changing  world. 
Gregory  VII  brought  them  again  before  the  men  of  his  day  : 
there  is  no  need  to  credit  him  with  any  deep  knowledge  of  theology 
or  with  any  special  powers  of  thought.  But  he  was  a  man  versed 
in  affairs,  the  business  of  the  secular  world  was  to  be  moulded 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  Gregory  did  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne,  such  is  the  conclusion  we  may  draw,  with  any  special 
plans  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  But  he  had  a  deeply  rooted  *^ 
belief,  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  his  day,  in  the  duty  of  Christians 
in  their  several  places  to  work  out  the  righteousness  of  God, 
shown  to  them  by  the  laws  he  had  given. 

It  is  so  easy  to  think  of  Gregory  as  above  all  a  statesman 
and  a  politician  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  him  expecting 

*  'Scitis  enim,  quia  nostri  officii  et  apostolicae  sedis  est  providentiae,  maiora 
ecclesiarum  negocia  discutere,  et  dictante  iustitia  diffinire  : '  Beg.  iv.  23. 

'  Beg.  iv.  24  '  Cum  vestro  eonsilio,  qui  Deum  timetis  et  Christianum  fidem  dili- 
gitis,  aequitatem  causae  utrimque  decernere  :  et  ei  praebere  auxilium,  cui  iustitia  ad 
regni  gubernacula  favere  dinoscitur '. 

'  Reg,  iv.  17 

*  To  Hugo  of  Die,  Beg.  viii.  41. 

*  Beg.  i.  39.  To  the  bishops  among  the  Saxon  rebels,  December  1073.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  he  appeals  to  them  to  give  up  discordia  and  pursue  concordia.  The  stress 
laid  upon  iustitia  places  it  rather  on  the  side  of  the  king  than  of  the  rebels. 

«  From  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV  (February  1076) :    (Heinricus)  '  qui 
contra  tuam  ecclesiam  inaudita  superbia  insurrexit' :  Beg.  p.  224. 
'  See  Beg,  p.  402. 
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rather  than  hoping  that  all  men  would  rally  round  him  in  this 
fight  for  righteousness  on  earth.  The  practical  politician  has 
found  himself  so  often  deceived,  so  often  thrown  back  from  his 
goal,  that  he  reckons  for  the  badness  and  the  corruption  of  men. 
But  the  simpler  believer,  the  enthusiast  of  a  principle,  is  apt  to 
overrate  the  power  of  his  belief  over  other  men,  the  kindling  zeal 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.  Gregory  had  his  belief,  and  we  should 
not  forget  that  he  had  also  a  vivid  belief  that  God  who  had  called 
him  to  his  post  would  give  him  the  strength  and  power  to  fulfil  its 
responsibilities.  It  is  this  which  gives  dignity  to  his  utterances  ; 
it  is  because  he  feels  himself  inspired  by  St.  Peter  that  he  feels 
sure  he  can  carry  out  his  mission  ;  hence  it  is  to  St.  Peter  that 
he  appeals  at  critical  moments,  such  as  in  the  Imperial  excom- 
munications :  St.  Peter  not  only  helps  his  successor  the  pope,  but 
he  will  also  help  earthly  kings .^  Indeed,  Gregory  feels  himself 
almost  a  reincarnation  of  St.  Peter.  In  this  strength,  and  with 
the  memory  of  past  successes,  political  and  diplomatic,  behind 
him,  with  the  enormously  bettered  state  of  the  papacy  fresh  in 
his  mind,  he  entered  upon  his  task. 

But  early  in  his  reign  disappointment  came  to  him.  To  Hugh 
of  Cluny,  his  chosen  friend  in  many  troubles,  he  pours  out  his 
heart :  ^  '  unmeasured  grief  and  world-wide  sadness  hems  me  in  '. 
Looking  around  him  he  saw  scarcely  any  bishops  ruling  their 
people  for  love  of  Christ  and  not  for  worldly  ambition.  And 
among  the  worldly  princes  he  knew  not  any  who  put  the  honour 
of  God  before  their  own  and  righteousness  before  profit.  It  was 
a  dark  prospect,^  and  so  his  disappointment  grew  until  on  his 
death-bed  he  spake  the  well-known  words  :  Dilexi  iustitiam  et  odivi 
iniquitatem,  propterea  morior  in  exilio.  But  the  force  of  the  refer- 
ence is  often  misunderstood  :  the  stress  is  laid  here  as  in  all  his 
words  and  deeds  upon  lustitia  ;  he  could  have  made  things  easier 
for  himself  by  compromising  principles  :  the  measure  of  his 
righteousness  was  given  by  the  exile  to  which  he  had  come. 
It  was  a  declaration  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived  :  it  was  not 
a  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  God. 

To  pass  from  the  general  principles  by  which  Gregory  was 
led  some  special  parts  of  his  action  may  be  looked  at.  Among 
the   difficulties  which   he  had  inherited  from   his  predecessor, 

1  So  to  Sancho  of  Aragon,  Reg.  i.  63  '  Quia  in  domino  lesu  Christo  confidimus, 
quia  beatus  Petrus  apostolus,  quern  dominus  lesus  Christus  rex  gloriae  principem 
super  regna  mundi  constituit,  cui  te  fidelem  exhibes,  te  ad  honorem  desiderii  tui 
adducet,  ipse  te  victorem  de  adversariis  tuis  efficiet '.  For  Gregory  himself  and  St.  Peter 
see  Reg.  v.  21  to  Hugh  of  Cluny,  '  potestate  beati  Petri  michi  valde  indigno  com- 
missa ' ,  &c.    For  a  full  collection  of  passages  see  Martens,  ii.  9  seq. 

»  Reg.  ii.  49. 

»  For  the  badness  of  bishops  see  also  Reg.  i.  42,  iv.  11,  especially  the  former. 
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two,  closely  bound  up  together,  concerned  the  emperor  :  these 
two  were  the  disputed  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
the  excommunication  by  Alexander  II  of  five  imperial  coimsellors 
for  simony.  The  death  of  Guido  (23  August  1071),  described  by 
Bonizo  as  '  vir  illiteratus,  et  coticubinatus  et  .  .  .  symoniacus  \^ 
made  a  difficult  position  more  difficult  still.  He  had  resigned  his 
see  and  Henry  IV  had  nominated  a  successor,  Godfrey,  whom 
neither  the  pope  nor  the  Milanese  were  ready  to  recognize.  The 
interests  and  views  of  the  pope,  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  the  citizens 
differed  greatly  about  an  election.  In  no  city  had  the  old  custom 
of  popular  election,  glorified  by  the  memory  of  St.  Ambrose, 
gained  greater  hold.  In  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  was  his  most  important  vassal  in  northern  Italy,  and 
he  was  therefore  prepared  to  nominate  to  that  see  as  he  did  to 
those  in  Germany,  and  if  he  nominated,  political  considerations 
would  naturally  weigh  with  him  most.  For  the  papacy,  Milan 
was  an  obstacle  to  its  full  supremacy  in  Italy  :  papal  legates, 
working  along  with  the  popular  party  of  reform,  had  been  busy 
there  of  late,  and  the  promptings  of  both  purity  and  policy 
recommended  opposition  to  the  imperial  nomination,  which  was 
dead  against  canon  law,^  even  if  it  had  some  precedents  in  its 
favour.  In  Milan  populace  and  papacy  worked  together,  and 
hence  there  was  no  likelihood  of  papal  control  arousing,  as  it  did 
elsewhere,  and  later  on  generally,  popular  disHke.  Therefore, 
when  the  populace  elected  Atto,  Alexander  II  readily  approved  : 
the  new  candidate  was  frightened  into  renouncing  his  claims, 
but  the  pope  encouraged  him  to  persevere  and  confirmed  his 
election.  Henry  IV,  however,  refused,  even  at  the  pope's  request, 
to  recognize  him,  declared  Godfrey  properly  chosen,  and  asked 
the  Lombard  bishops  to  consecrate  him.  At  the  Lent  Synod  of 
1073  Alexander  excommunicated  five  leading  counsellors  of  the 
emperor  for  their  action  and  simony.  This  was  an  attack  upon 
the  imperial  power,  even  if  it  was  justified  by  church  law.  The 
death  of  Alexander  II  (21  April  1073)  left  this  complicated 
difficulty  for  solution  by  his  successor. 

Thus  Hildebrand,  when  he  became  Gregory  VII,^  was  at  once 

*  Jaffe,  Monum.  Gregoriana,  p.  639. 

*  See  Church  Quarterly  Review y  July  1910,  p.  436  and  note.  Giesebreeht's  excellent 
paper  '  Die  Gesetzgebung  der  romischen  Kirche  '  in  the  Munchner  hist.  Jahrhuch,  1866, 
ought  finally  to  have  killed  the  still  repeated  mistake  that  Gregory  VII  was  the  first 
pope  to  legislate  against  lay  appointment  and  investiture.  It  was  essential  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  church  that  lay  influence  thus  exercised  should  be  made  harmless.  Primitive 
canons  ordered  election  by  clergy  and  people.  Popular  election  was  open  to  great 
danger  of  simony.  The  investiture  struggle  was  merely  a  phase  in  a  longer  struggle  and 
its  importance  is  often  overestimated.  I  hope  to  see  it  dealt  with  by  Capt.  Z.  N.  Brooke. 

*  There  is  a  tendency,  especially  among  the  pupils  of  Bernheim,  to  attribute  the 
choice  of  the  name  of  Gregory  to  regard  for  Gregory  the  Great.  But  there  are  strong 
enough  reasons  for  keeping  the  other  view  that  it  was  chosen  through  regard  for  the 
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placed  in  opposition  to  the  young  king,  and  that  in  a  matter 
which  was  equally  vital  to  the  imperial  interests  and  the  freedom 
of  the  church.  It  was  a  position  which  called  for  all  the  energy 
and  skill  of  an  experienced  statesman.  Moreover,  the  busy  hand 
of  death  had  taken  away  many  who  had  long  played  great  parts  : 
St.  Peter  Damiani  had  died  22  February  1072,  foreseeing  the 
strife  to  come ;  ^  at  Christmastide  1069  Duke  Godfrey  the  Bearded  ; 
and  in  March  1072  Adalbert  of  Bremen  ;  at  Christmas  1072 
Anno  of  Cologne  had  asked  to  be  reUeved  from  business  of  state, 
and  until  his  death  (4  December  1075)  he  lived  in  retirement  and 
under  strict  monastic  discipline,  varied  only  by  one  striking  emer- 
gence. Henry  IV,  who  had  taken  all  business  into  his  own 
hands  in  1065,  and  Gregory  VII  were  left  face  to  face  and  almost 
^  alone. 

The  new  pope  was  by  no  means  ready  to  give  up  Henry  as 
hopeless  :  still  less  was  he  determined  to  force  his  own  will  upon 
him  or  to  begin  a  struggle  to  the  end.  His  firm  faith  and  his 
varied  experience  combined  to  make  him  both  courageous  and 
hopeful.  Writing  (6  May  1073)  to  Godfrey  the  Hunchback, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine ,2  he  speaks  of  his  wish  for  Henry's 
present  and  future  glory,  he  intends  to  send  ambassadors  to  him, 
with  great  hope  that  the  king  will  hear  his  advice  and  fatherly 
monitions.  If,  on  the  other  hand  (which  he  does  not  expect)  the 
king  proves  obstinate,  he  is  ready  to  go  to  lengths,  '  for  cursed 
is  the  man  who  restrains  his  sword  from  blood  '.  Thus  Gregory 
is  ready  to  follow,  without  fear  or  favour  of  man,  the  path  God 
has  marked  out  for  him,  but  he  is  also  ready  to  work  well  with  the 
king,  and  is  trying  to  bring  about  that  very  result.  Some  six 
weeks  (24  June  1073)  later  Gregory,  writing  ^  to  Beatrice  and 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  speaks  of  his  intention  to  uphold  iustitiam 

unfortunate  Gregory  VI.  Dr.  Poole,  in  his  article  on  '  The  Names  and  Numbers  of 
Medieval  Popes',  ante,  xxxii.  470-92,  rightly  rejects  the  association  with  Gregory 
the  Great.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  look  at  the  nearer  pope  and  to  him  Hildebrand 
was  bound  by  special  loyalty. 

*  Hauck,  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands,  iii.  751,  note  8. 

*  Reg.  i.  9  (p.  19) '  De  rege  vero  mentem  nostram  et  desiderium  plene  cognoscere 
potes :  quod,  quantum  in  Domino  sapimus,  neminem  de  eius  praesenti  ac  futura 
gloria  aut  soUicitiorem  aut  copiosiori  desiderio  nobis  praeferre  credimus.  Est  etiam 
haec  voluntas  nostra  :  ut,  primum  oblata  nobis  opportunitate,  per  nuncios  nostros 
super  his,  quae  ad  profectum  ecclesiae  et  honorem  regiae  dignitatis  suae  pertinere 
arbitramur,  paterna  eum  dilectione  et  admonitione  conveniamus.  Quod  si  nos 
audierit,  non  aliter  de  eius  quam  de  nostra  salute  gaudemus  ;  quam  tunc  certissime 
sibi  lucrari  poterit,  si  in  tenenda  iustitia  nostris  monitis  et  consiliis  acquieverat.  Sin 
vero,  quod  non  optamus,  nobis  odium  pro  dilectione,  omnipotenti  autem  Deo  pro 
tanto  honore  eibi  collato,  dissimulando  iustitiam  eius,  contemptum  non  ex  aequo 
reddiderit,  interminatio  qua  dicitur  :  Maledictus  homo,  qui  prohibet  gladium  suum 
a  sanguine,  super  nos  Deo  providente  non  veniet.  Neque  enim  liberum  nobis  est, 
alicuius  personali  gratia  legem  Dei  postponere  aut  a  tramite  rectitudinis  pro  humane 
favore  recedere.'    The  appeal  to  iustitia  is  to  be  noted. 

*  Reg,  i.  11  ' . . .  iustitiam  Dei ;  fortiter  teneamus  ...  * 
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Dei.  He  reminds  them  how  the  Lombard  bishops  had  openly 
consecrated  Godfrey  '  symoniacum  et  ob  hoc  excommunicatum 
at  que  damnatum  '.  The  two  faithful  ladies  are,  therefore,  to 
avoid  such  prelates.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  speaks  of 
the  king.^  Here,  again,  he  speaks  of  sending  to  him  ambassadors 
whose  admonitions  might  recall  him  by  the  inspiration  of  God 
to  their  common  mother  the  holy  Roman  church.  Here,  again, 
he  is  prepared  for  stronger  measures  if  the  king  proves  hard  to 
move,  although  this  he  does  not  expect.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  as  indeed  he  expressly  says,  the  pope  hoped  to  lead 
the  young  king  to  a  worthy  government  of  the  empire. 

To  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Empress  Agnes,^  the  pope  writes  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Here  he  is  not  concerned  with  reproof  of  bishops  who  had  com- 
mitted wTong.  Upon  William,  bishop  of  Pavia,^  he  might  urge 
resistance  to  Godfrey  and  his  consecrators.  He  tells  him  to 
prove  himself  ready  to  fight  '  for  the  liberty  of  holy  church  ', 
and  to  show  himself  '  a  fellow- worker  of  the  holy  Roman  church  '  : 
this  he  can  do  by  embracing  and  defending  the  statutes  of  such 
a  church  '  which  has  never  strayed  from  the  pathway  of  the 
holy  fathers  '.  And  to  the  Lombards  generally  he  wrote  in  the 
same  strain,*  mentioning  the  story  of  St.  Ambrose,  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  church, '  your  mother  and  as  you  know 
the  ruler  of  all  Christendom  '  ('  mater  vestra  et  totius  Christiani- 
tatis  sicut  scitis  magistra  ')  :  he  appeals  to  the  council  which  had 
met  at  Rome,  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  another  place 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  for  Rudolf  it  is  not  so  much  an 
exhortation  to  support  the  Roman  church  which  is  needed  as 
one  to  bring  the  sacerdotium  and  the  imperium  into  accord.^ 
Then  the  empire  would  be  well  ruled  and  the  vigour  of  the  holy 
church  established.  To  the  young  king  he  declared  himself 
specially  bound  as  he  (we)  had  chosen  him  for  king,  and  as  his  father, 

^  pp.  22-3  '  De  rege  autem,  ut  antea  in  Uteris  nostris  accepistis,  haec  est  voluntas 
nostra,  ut  ad  eum  religiosos  viros  mittamus,  quorum  ammonitionibus  inspirante  Deo 
ad  amorem  sanctae  Romanae  nostrae  et  suae  matris  ecclesiae  eum  revoeare  et  ad 
condignam  formam  suscipiendi  imperii  instruere  et  expolire  valeamus.  Quod  si  nos, 
quod  non  optamus,  audire  contempserit,  nos  tamen  a  matre  nostra  Romana  eeclesia, 
quae  nos  nutrivit  et  saepe  filiorum  suorum  sanguine  alios  generavit  filios,  custodiente 
Deo  exorbitare  nee  possum qs  nee  debemus.  Et  certe  tutius  nobis  est,  defendendo 
veritatem  pro  sui  ipsius  salute  ad  usque  sanguinem  nostrum  sibi  resistere,  quam,  ad 
explendam  eius  voluntatem  inquititate  consentiendo,  secum  quod  absit  ad  interitum 
ruero.' 

2  The  references  for  Rudolf  are  all  collected  by  F.  0.  Grund  in  Die  Wahl  Rndolfs 
von  Bheinfelden  zum  Gegenkonig  (Leipsic,  1870)  :  on  his  bringing  up  by  Agnes  see 
pp.  1-12. 

»  Beg.  i.  12.  *  i.  15. 

^  i.  19.  The  whole  of  the  letter  merits  quotation,  but  it  would  be  too  long.  The 
expressions  of  regard  deserve  special  stress. 
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the  Emperor  Henry  of  praiseworthy  memory,  had  treated  him 
among  all  the  Itahans  at  his  court  with  special  honour,  and  at 
his  death  had,  through  Pope  Victor,  commended  his  son  to  the 
Roman  church.    To  secure  this  '  concord  '  he  begs  Rudolf  to  work 
along  with  Agnes  and  Beatrice  and  Rainald,  bishop  of  Cumae. 
And  to  this  Bishop  Rainald,^  again,  he  speaks  (1  September  1073) 
of  his  good  will  towards  the  king,  who  is  the  head  of  laymen, 
who  is  king  and  who  will  be,  if  God  approves,  emperor  of  Rome. 
And  to  secure  '  concord  between  the  Roman  church  '  and  the 
emperor  Rainald  is  asked  to  meet-Rudolf  on  his  visit  to  Lombardy 
that  month.     To  Anselm,  elected  bishop  of  Lucca,  he  writes  on 
the  same  date ,2  advising  him  '  to  abstain  from  investiture  at  the 
hand  of  the  king  until  he  satisfies  God  concerning  his  communion 
with  the  excommunicated  ;  and  things  having  been  well  settled  he 
may  be  able  to  make  peace  with  us  '.    There  seemed  to  be  hope  of 
such  a  result,  for  the  Empress  Agnes,  the  Countess  Beatrice  with 
her  daughter  Matilda,  and  Rudolf  of  Swabia  had  the  task  in  hand. 
All  these  letters  show  to  us  Gregory  keeping  firmly  to  the 
rules  which  iustitia  laid  down  for  him  ;    but  at  the  same  time 
more  than  hopeful,  even  confident,  of  establishing  concord  with 
Henry  and  so  working  well  for  the  future.     Nothing  could  be 
I   further  from  the  picture  sometimes  drawn  of  a  pope  coming  to 
his  throne  with  a  settled  plan  for  subjugating  the  emperor. 

But  what  justification  had  the  pope  for  expecting  complaisance 
and  obedience  from  Henry  ?  He  knew  the  value  of  his  help  to 
the  king  in  his  dangerous  plight,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
BO  to  Erlembald.^  We  cannot  say  what  messages  from  the  king 
may  have  reached  Gregory  through  the  Empress  Agnes  and 
Duke  Rudolf.  One  letter  of  his  has  been  lost,  but  another  which 
remains  is  conclusive  for  Henry's    professions.*     In  it  Henry 

1  Reg.  i.  20,  p.  35. 

'^  Beg.  i.  21,  p.  36.  There  is  no  repudiation  of  investiture  under  proper  conditions. 
But  these  are  expected  to  come  about. 

'  Reg.  i.  25  '  Quantum  enim  sibi  possumus  prodesse  vel  quantum,  si  adiutorii 
manum  subtrahimus,  obesse,  cito  te  speramus  apertissime  cogniturum  et  Deum  nobis- 
cum  esse  et  nobiscum  operari  evidenter  probaturum.'  These  words  need  not  imply 
a  victory  over  the  king  :  an  agreement  which  suited  the  pope  and  Erlembald  would 
suit  them  equally.    Their  cause  was  just  and  Henry  might  see  it  to  be  so. 

*  It  appears  from  Gregory's  letter  to  the  Germans  {Mon.  Greg.,  Epp.  Coll.  14,  p.  536) 
that  there  was  more  than  one  letter  sent  by  Henry  to  the  pope  :  '  Qui  cum  saepe  nobis 
devotas  salutationes  et  litteras  mitteret,'  etc.,  and  again,  when  things  were  going  badly 
for  Henry  in  the  Saxons'  revolt  '  iterum  nobis  direxit  epistolam  supplicem  et  omni 
humilitate  plenam '  (p.  537).  We  have  {Reg.  i.  29  a)  a  letter  from  Henry.  This  is 
usually  taken  as  the  second  letter,  of  which  Gregory  says  :  '  In  qua,  omnipotente  Deo 
ac  beato  Petro  et  nobis  valde  se  culpabilem  reddens,  preces  etiam  obtulit  ut  quod  ex  sua 
culpa  in  ecclesiasticis  causis  contra  canonicam  iustitiam  et  decreta  sanctorum  patrum 
deliquisset,  nostra  apostolica  providentia  et  auctoritate  corrigere  studeremus :  atque 
in  eo  suam  nobis  per  omnia  obedientiam  consensum  et  fidele  promisit  adiutorium ' 
{Epp.  Coll.  14,  p.  537).    This  promise,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  confirmed  afterwards  to 
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confesses  he  had  not  shown  fitting  respect  in  all  things  to  the 
sacerdotium.  But  he  acknowledges  his  fault  and  seeks  absolution. 
He  offers  excuses  for  himself,  the  snares  of  youth,  the  liberty 
of  his  imperial  power,  treacherous  advisers,  but  '  he  had  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  the  j)ope  and  was  not  worthy  to  be 
called  his  son  '.  He  had  invaded  ecclesiastical  rights,  given  way 
to  simony,  and  sold  churches  to  those  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  but  by  other  ways.  '  But  now,'  he  goes  on,  '  since  by 
ourselves  and  Avithout  your  authority  we  are  not  able  to  correct 
the  churches,  concerning  them  as  also  concerning  all  other  things, 
we  seek  "most  earnestly  both  for  your  counsel  and  help  ;  most 
carefully  we  shall  keep  your  command  in  all  things.  And  now 
in  the  first  place  for  the  church  of  Milan,  which  by  our  fault  is 
in  error,  we  ask  :  that  it  may  be  corrected  canonically  by  your 
apostolic  judgement  (districtione) .'  Whether  the  fortunes  of  Henry 
in  the  Saxon  conflict  were  at  their  lowest  or  not  when  he  wrote 
these  words  the  pope  had  surely  every  ground  for  hope.  It 
has  been  asked  whether  the  tales  of  the  king's  evil  courses  had 
as  yet  reached  the  pope  or  not  :  gossip  such  as  Bruno  gives  ua 
may  or  may  not  have  reached  Rome,  but  Gregory,  who  was 
never  inclined  to  be  harsh  towards  penitents,  was  justified  in 
seeing  one  such  penitent  in  Henry.  The  story  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  end  is  long,  too  long  to  be  traced  out  here.  And  it 
is  not  my  object  here  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  two  main  things  which  stand  out.  As  a  man  of 
affairs  we  see  the  pope  using  the  good  offices  of  all  likely  people^ 
to  bring  him  and  the  king  into  '  concord  '.  Here,  as  usual, 
Gregory  was  hopeful,  and  hopeful  with  some  justification  from 
his  experience.  He  had  a  great  power  of  managing  men  :  it  was 
not  St.  Peter  Damiani  alone  that  he  fascinated  and  bent  to  his 
will.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  but  he  was  something  more.  He 
was  a  man  of  principles.  He  has  often  been  described  as  merely 
a  man  of  politics  and,  perhaps,  some  modern  statesmen  have  led 

the  legates  Humbert  of  Praeneste  and  Gerald  of  Ortia  [see  Schumann  :  Die  pdpst- 
lichen  Legaten  in  Deutschland  (1056-1125),  p.  23  seq.]  upon  their  stoles.  See  M.  Doeberl, 
Ziim  Rechtferiigungsschreiben  Gregors  VII.  an  die  deutsche  Nation  vom  Sommer  1075 
(Munich,  1891 ),  p.  32  seq.  The  question  of  the  two  letters  has  been  touched  on  by  Floto, 
Kaiser  Heinrich  I V.,  ii,  p.  12  seq., and  by  Giesebrecht, iii.  247.  In  Reg.  i.  24, 24  September 
1073,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  letter  from  Henry,  but  to  Erlembald,  on  27  September 
(i.  25),  Gregory  saj^s, '  Henricum  regem  praeterea  scias  dulcedinis  et  obedientiae  plena 
nobis  verba  mississe,  et  talia  qualia  neque  ipsum  neque  antecessores  suos  recordamur 
Romanis  pontificibus  mississe.'  See  Meyer  von  Knonaii,  Jahrbucher,  ii.  268-9.  It 
might  be  disciissed  whether  Letter  29  a  is  the  first  or  second  sent  by  the  king.  Doeberl, 
contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  takes  it  to  be  the  first.  The  point  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  points  needed  here,  but,  since  the  Saxon  revolt  went  badly  for  Henry  and 
made  him  more  inclined  to  be  submissive,  the  letter  would  be  more  significant  if  it 
were  the  first  than  if  it  were  the  second.  In  any  case  it  justified  Gregory's  hopes. 
For  the  discussion  also  see  Martens,  i.  78-9  (less  useful). 
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us  to  regard  politics  and  principles  as  too  far  apart.  Gregory, 
all  the  same,  had  not  a  poUcy  independent  of  men  and  of  events. 
The  course  he  took  was  that  which,  given  the  circumstances  and 
the  men  he  dealt  with,  was  the  most  hkely  to  bring  his  principles 
into  practice.  This  is  different  from  the  commoner  view  which 
describes  him  as  one  who  came  to  the  papal  throne  bent  upon 
carrying  out  a  high  papal  poUcy  :  it  is  still  more  different  from 
that  which  depicts  him  as  an  unscrupulous  schemer.  But  the 
appHcation  of  his  principles  depended  upon  circumstances,  upon 
men,  and  upon  localities.  The  differences  which  have  been  pointed 
out  so  often  between  the  pohcy  of  Gregory  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England  imply  no  lack  of  principle,  no  unscrupulous  readiness 
to  make  the  most  for  the  church  or  himself  out  of  varying  condi- 
tions. They  arose  from  the  appUcation  of  his  general  principles 
'    to  varying  circumstances. 

The  political  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  Germany  were 
so  special  and  so  disturbed  that  I  question  whether  it  is  to  that 

^land  we  must  look  for  the  normal  policy  of  Gregory.  After 
Rudolf  had  been  elected  anti-king  there  was  a  period  in  which 
the  pope  professed  neutrality  between  the  rivals  ;  his  sincerity 
in  doing  so  has  been  doubted,  but  the  opponents  of  Henry,  at 

n/  any  rate,  did  not  think  he  was  heartily  upon  their  side.  The 
letters  given  by  Bruno  in  his  Saxon  War  ^  are  proof  enough  of 
this.  For  myself  I  should  agree  with  Fliche  ^  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  pre-Gregorians  that  the  pope's  attitude  was  '  correct '. 
But  the  special  and  disturbed  state  of  Germany  prevent  us  from 
seeing  there  the  normal  tyj^e  of  Gregory's  policy  towards  civil 
rulers.  It  might  be  better  to  seek  that  in  England.  Lanfranc 
had  never  come  under  the  influence  of  the  newer  ecclesiastical 
school  typified  by  Cardinal  Humbert  ;  he  belonged  rather  to 
the  party  which  included  Burchard  of  Worms  as  a  canonist  and 
Peter  Damiani  as  a  theologian,  and  saw  no  objection  to  fellow- 
work  between  Church  and  State,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  magistracies.  One  letter  of  his  to 
William  I  has  been  already  spoken  of  ;  there  is  a  later  letter  ^ 
which  speaks  of  the  Conqueror  and  also  deserves  notice.  '  The  King 
of  the  English,  although  in  some  things  he  behaves  himself  not  so 
religiously  as  we  wish,  yet  in  this  respect,  that  he  neither  destroys 

^  See  de  Bello  Saxonico,  passim. 

*  Etudes  sur  la  poUmique  religieuse  a  Vepoque  de  Gregoire  VII ;  Les  Pregregoriens 
(Paris,  1915),  p.  326  note. 

'  Of  1081,  to  Hugo  of  Die  and  Amatus  of  Oleron,  Reg.  viii.  28.  For  the  relations  be- 
tween Gregory  and  William  see  Martens,  ii.  85  seq.,  and  Meine,  Gregors  VII.  Auffassung 
vom  Filrstenamte,  p.  50  seq.  See  Zaehary  N.  Brooke,  Pope  Gregory  VIVs  Demand  for 
Fealty  from  William  the  Conqueror,  ante,  xxvi,  p.  225. 
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nor  sells  the  churches  of  God'  :  that  he  furthers  peace  and 
righteousness  among  his  subjects,  that  he  refused  a  treaty  with  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  that  he  makes  priests  put  away  their  wives, 
and  laymen  pay  the  tithes  they  detained — in  these  respects 
he  shows  himself  more  to  be  approved  and  more  to  be  honoured 
than  other  kings.  And  so  in  spite  of  William's  sharp  refusal  of 
fealty,  in  spite  of  Lanfranc's  refusal  to  visit  Rome  so  often  as/ 
an  archbishop  should,  the  pope  remained  on  good  terms  with 
both  of  them. 

That  he  should  have  done  so  is  often  ^  held  to  be  a  sign  of 
weakness.  So  far  from  this  it  may  be  claimed  as  the  direct  result 
of  Gregory's  principles.  To  a  king  who,  by  being  just  and  righteous, 
by  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  showed  that  he  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  much  could  be  forgiven.  Even  the  laws 
against  appointment  and  investiture  by  laymen  need  not  be 
pressed  over  far.*^  It  was  a  matter  of  arrangement,  as  indeed 
happened  in  the  later  middle  ages,  under  very  different  conditions, 
between  pope  and  king.  But  to  a  king  who,  by  his  superbia 
and  disobedience  (which  was  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft),  showed 
himself  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  nothing  could  be 
forgiven  until  he  became  penitent  :  with  him  no  dealings  could 
be  held.^  Thus  Gregory's  great  principle  meant  a  poHcy  which  v 
varied  with  his  classification  of,  and  discrimination  between,  men. 
But  for  repentant  civil  rulers,  just  as  for  repentant  bishops, 
the  path  was  made  easy.  Yet  there  were  limits,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Gregory  they  were  overstepped  by  Henry  IV.  But  we  should 
expect  to  find  Gregory's  principles  resulting  in  different  policies 
towards  individual  kings.  And  the  normal  type  of  his  poHcy  is 
found,  not  in  Germany  with  its  exceptional  conditions  and  its 
wayward  king,  but  in  England  where  the  masterfulness  of  WiUiam 
could  not  hide  his  real  righteousness.* 

'  As  by  Martens,  ii.  86  (with  reserve). 

-  The  letter  to  Anselm  of  Lucca  {Reg.  i.  21)  is  almost  decisive  on  this  point.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Lenten  Synod  of  1075  passed  a  canon  against 
lay-investiture.  But  although  probably  passed  with  reference  to  Milan  it  was  not 
published  at  once.  See  Church  Quarterly/  Review,  uhi  supra,  p.  440,  n.  4.  See 
Scharnagl,  Der  Begriff  der  Investitur,  p.  30  seq. 

'  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  Gregory's  actions  and  expressions  upon 
political  thought  in  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlyle's  History  of  Mediaeval  Political  Theory  in  the 
West,  vol.  iii  (London,  1915),  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii.  The  passages  in  which  Gregory  speaks 
with  favour  of  civil  government  belong  to  the  years  1073-80.  In  the  well-known  letter 
to  Hermann  of  Metz  (Reg.  viii.  21 )  he  speaks  of  the  evil  origin  of  .States.  See  also  Gierke, 
Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  for  numerous 
quotations.  The  year  1080  is  a  turning  point,  and  after  that  time  Gregory  saw 
evil  nearly  everywhere,  rulers  and  clerics  working  unrighteously  :  there  were  excep- 
tions, good  bishops  were  to  be  found,  and  there  was  a  ruler  like  William  I.  Gregory's 
principles  necessarily  brought  in  differences  towards  individuals. 

*  The  claim  made  upon  William  I  of  England  stands  alone  (as  Mr.  Brooke,  loc.  cit., 
points  out)  in  being  based  upon  abstract  grounds  :  in  claims  made  upon  other  sovereigns 
he  depends  either  upon  precedent  or  the  donation  of  Constantine.     Martens,  loc.  cit.. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  to  any  part  of  Gregory's 
action  which  was  markedly  original.  In  those  business  matters 
at  Rome  which  were  to  be  so  important  for  the  papacy  and  the 
world  at  large  his  reign  marks  no  epoch,i  ^y^^  if  ^e  had  possibly 
been  trained  for  an  official  career,  and  had  certairjly  been  an 
official  himself.  But  two  characteristics  of  his  mind  gave  to 
his  papacy  its  vast  importance  :  the  first  was  his  power  of  ^ 
bringing  together  things  which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
apart,  and  the  second  was  the  scope  of  his  vision.  His  cares^ 
and  his  interests  ranged  over  a  wider  field  than  had  done  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  over  this  large  field  the  practical  business 
side  of  Roman  diplomacy  and  administration  was  welded  into 
a  coherent  system  by  a  consistent  theory  of  the  church  and  its 
administrative  head  the  papacy.  The  well-known  extension 
of  the  system  of  Legates  under  him  is  one  instance  of  what  he 
did,  of  his  development  of  what  was  already  in  use  and  of  its 
employment  on  a  far  larger  scale,  of  its  direction  upon  a  deliberate 
system  to  further  the  effective  unity  of  the  church  and  the  papal 
control.  And  while  at  the  centre,  Rome,  his  papacy  seemed  to 
end  in  confusion  and  defeat,  the  threads  by  which  he  had  connected 
the  papacy  with  other  lands,  even  remote,  still  remained.  Fory 
Europe  at  large  the  results  of  Gregory's  papacy  stood  firm. 

One  incident  of  his  closing  years  is  t^^pical  of  what  was  the 
weakness  of  his  power  as  it  had  been  indeed  with  popes  before  .^ 
The  desertion  of  1084,  when  thirteen  cardinals,  three  of  them 
Gregory's  own  creation,  and  others  left  him,  as  Hugo  Candidus, 
the  leader  in  his  election,  had  left  him  long  ago,  w^as  a  blow  to 
his  cause,  and  weakened  it  immensely  on  the  side  of  administra- 
tion :  Peter  the  Chancellor ;  Theodinus  his  archdeacon ;  John, 
the  head  of  the  college  of  Cantors  ;  Peter  the  Oblationarius  with 
all  his  staff  save  one  ;  Poppo,  the  head  of  the  college  of  Regionarii 
with  his  whole  staff  ;  Cincius,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood, 
head  of  the  Judices,  with  all  his  subordinates  ;  John,  head  of  the 
school  of  Cantors,  with  all  his  staff  ;  the  prior  of  the  Scriniarii.^ 
It  was  a  wholesale  official  desertion,  the  causes  of  which  can  only 
be  conjectured,  but  the  effect  of  which  was  certain.     It  meant 

suggests  that  the  papal  gift  of  a  banner  to  William  for  the  invasion  was  held  a  basis 
for  the  claim.  Gregory  used  the  feudal  relation  to  extend  his  influence  for  righteousness. 
It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  oath  taken  by  Boniface  was  modelled  upon  that  taken 
by  the  suburbicarian  bishops  the  form  of  the  oath  which  Gregory  imposed  upon 
metropolitans  was  copied  with  some  alteration  from  the  oath  of  vassalage. 

^  '  The  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII  was  uneventful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Chancery'  (Poole,  Papal  Chancer^/,  p.  71),  and  '  the  details  of  the  Chancery  did  not 
interest  him  '  (p.  72).  On  the  other  side  see  Peitz,  Das  Origmalregister,  pp.  214  and  219  : 
'  Aber  auch  Gregor  VII.  hat  fiir  seine  Zeit  die  Kanzlei  reorganisiert.' 

^  See  Duchesne,  Les  Premiers  Temps,  220. 

'  See  Meyer  von  Knonau,  iii.  525,  n.  7,  where  the  evidence  is  collected.  Also 
Peitz,  023.  cit.,  p.  219. 
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defeat  for  the  pope  at  Rome.^    And  yet  no  pope  had  done  more  to^ 
make  the  papacy  strong  elsewhere. 

Thus,  although  historical  study  has  carried  further  back  for 
us  some  things  which  were  formerly  held  to  have  begun  with 
Gregory  himself,  although  the  increasing  mass  of  detail  around  it 
has  made  his  papacy  stand  out  less  uniquely  than  it  once  did, 
the  fascination  of  his  personality  remains  for  us  what  it  always 
was.^  We  are  able  to  do  greater  justice  to  his  character.  And 
in  one  greater  part  of  the  papal  field,  that  which  was  outside^ 
Rome  itself,  his  work  was  never  undone. 

J.  P.  Whitney. 

^  It  is  curious  to  find  Petrus  Pisanus,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  going  straight 
from  the  quotation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  election  to  the  attack  by  Cincius 
(Christmas,  1075).  Things  looked  very  different  at  the  local  Roman  point  of  view 
from  what  they  did  elsewhere. 

2  More  might  be  said  about  Gregory  and  Lay-Investiture.  Letters  later  than  those 
already  quoted  show  that  he  hoped  to  reconcile  his  essential  principle  of  canonical 
election  with  some  measure  of  royal  influence.  The  lay-investiture  that  was  to  be 
shut  out  entirely  was  that  of  the  private  church  or  a  see  treated  as  a  royal  fief,  y 
But  lay -investiture  need  not  imply  this.  Thus  we  find  Gregory  writing  to  Henry  IV 
in  December  1074  {Beg.  ii.  30,  p.  143)  :  Porro  de  causa  Mediolanensi,  si  viros  religiosos  et 
prudentes  ad  nos  miseris,  quorum  ratione  et  auctoritate  clarescat,  sanctae  Romatiae 
ecclesiae  bis  (i.e.  in  1059  and  1053)  synodali  iudicio  firmatum  posse  aut  debere  mutari 
decretum,  iustis  eorum  consiliis  nan  gravabimur  acquiescere  et  animum  ad  rectiora 
inclinare.  Sin  autem  impossibile  esse  constiterit,  rogabo  et  obsecrabo  sublimitatem  ttiam, 
ut  pro  amore  Dei  et  reverentia  sancti  Petri  eidem  ecclesiae  suum  ius  libere  restituas.  Et  tunc 
demum  regiam  potestatem  recte  te  obtinere  cognoscas,  etc.  And  again  {Beg.  iii.  10,  p.  221, 
to  be  dated  December  1075,  see  Meyer  von  Knonau,  ii.  579  n.  167)  he  writes  to  him  : 
ne  pravae  consuetudinis  mutatio  te  commoveret,  mitteres  ad  nos,  quos  sapientes  et 
religiosos  in  regno  tuo  invenire  posses ;  qui  si  aliqvu  ratione  demonstrare  vel  adstruerc 
possent,  in  quo,  salvo  aeterni  Begis  honore  et  sine  periculo  animarum  nostrarum,  pro- 
mulgatam  sanctorum  patrum  possemus  temperare  sententiam,  eorum  consiliis  conde- 
scenderemus.  Here  too  he  speaks  of  the  observantiam  iustitiae.  Even  after  the  Lenten 
decree  of  1075  against  lay-investiture,  which  was  meant  for  the  Milanese  difficulty  (see 
Scharnagl's  clear  argument,  p.  29  seq.  ),he  would  not  shut  Henry  out  in  filling  bishoprics 
(see  ScharnagI  p.  32,  Meyer  von  Knonau,  ii.  455  ;  Hauck,  Kirchengesch.,  iii.  778 
and  Doeberl,  op.  cit.,^.  42).  The  agreement  which  Gregory  hoped  to  reach  would  have  ^ 
anticipated  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  ScharnagI  says  rightly  (p.  32)  :  '  Das  absolute 
Investiturverbot  war  eben  fur  ihn  nicht  Zweck,  sondern  nur  Mittel  zum  Zweck.  Hatte 
er  diesen,  die  Sicherung  der  freien  kanonischen  Wahl,  auf  irgend  eine  Weise  erreicht, 
so  war  er  bereit,  dem  Konige  wieder  einen  Anteil  an  der  Besetzung  der  Bistiimer 
einzuraumen.'  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Bamberg  {Beg.  iii.  3  and  7),  and  Henry  was  . 
excommunicated  in  107G  on  general  grounds  more  than  on  investing  bishops.  I  might 
suggest  that  Gregory's  attempts  to  increase  the  vassals  of  the  Papacy,  on  an  analogy 
with  the  Papal  rule  in  Rome,  was  meant  to  secure  an  influence  for  '  righteousness  ' 
over  princes.  If  he  did  not  press  his  demand  upon  William  I,  it  was  because  he  gained  . 
his  end  without  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  importance  of  .the  eleventh  century  as  / 
a  watershed  in  the  history  of  thought  is  under-estimated. 
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Kiiiglits  of  the  Shire  in.  the  Parliaments 
of  Edzvard  II 

Part  II 

IN  1316  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
was  Ralf  Giffard,  of  whom  we  can  say  little  except  that  he 
was  connected,  though  not  very  nearly,  with  men  who  at  this  time 
were  holding  with  the  middle  party.  He  had  land  in  a  Devonshire 
hundred  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  who 
became  a  member  of  the  council  when  the  middle  party  came 
into  power  in  1318.^  In  1323  he  was  pardoned  for  his  adherence 
to  the  rebels  at  the  instance  of  one  who  had  obtained  his  own 
pardon  and  restitution  through  the  good  offices  of  the  younger 
Despenser,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  joined  the  court 
party  until  1318.2 

Of  the  members  returned  for  Cambridgeshire,  one,  Swinford, 
has  already  come  before  us  in  another  capacity,  when  we  saw 
some  slight  reason  for  connecting  him  with  the  Lancastrians.^ 
He  had  sat  for  Huntingdonshire  in  1302,  1305,  and  1306-7,  and 
he  was  to  sit  for  that  county  again  in  1318  and  1319.  This 
raises  a  difficulty.  If  he  was  selected  as  a  Lancastrian  in  1316  he 
would  scarcely  have  been  returned  in  1318  when  Pembroke's 
party  was  in  control  of  affairs.  It  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  he 
was  chosen  without  reference  to  his  political  views.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  time  that  he  sat  for  Cambridgeshire,  but  he  was 
a  tenant -in-chief  in  the  county  and  frequently  employed  in 
administrative  work  there.* 

Baldwin  de  Stowe  held  Long  Stowe  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
lands  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Wiltshire  as  well.^  He  had  been 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  for  the  county  and  was  often 
employed  in  raising  troops  there. ^    He  had  done  more  parlia- 

*  FeMal  Aids,  i.  380 ;  Tout,  The  Place  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II  in  English 
History,  p.  122  n.  Courtenay  was  probably  royalist  in  1311  ;  cf.  Ramsay,  Genesis  of 
Lancaster,  i.  29. 

2  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1321-4,  pp.  120,  236. 

«  Ante,  pp.  30,  31. 

«  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  527  ;  Cal  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  v.  263-4  ;  Feridnl 
Aids,  i.  152  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  168,  465. 

"  Fetidal  Aids,  i.  149,  157.  Pari.  Writs,  n.  i.  465,  469:  ii.  149. 
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mentary  work  than  was  usual  in  these  cases.  He  was  returned 
three  times  in  the  later  years  of  Edward  I,  in  1302,  1304,  and  1306. 
He  had  been  returned  to  Edward  II 's  first  parliament,  but  did  not 
sit ;  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1313,  however,  he  attended 
at  Westminster,  and  he  sat  again  in  the  summer  parliament 
of  1316.  This  was  his  last  appearance.  I  can  find  no  indication  of 
any  political  connexion,  but  the  inference  from  his  attendance 
at  parliament  would  be  to  associate  him  with  the  Lancastrians. 

The  members  returned  to  parliament  from  Huntingdonshire 
in  1316  are  dim  figures  indeed :  of  Andrew  le  Moigne  I  can  find  no 
trace,  though  William  le  Moigne,  who  may  have  been  his  brother, 
appears  pretty  frequently  and  seems  to  have  been  associated  at 
one  time  with  the  elder  Despenser.^  But  this  point  can  scarcely 
count  for  much.  Andrew  sat  again  in  the  summer  of  1321. 
Cantilupe  is  almost  as  obscure  as  le  Moigne.  His  first  and  last 
appearance  in  parliament  was  in  1316.  He  was  commissioned  to 
raise  troops  in  Huntingdonshire  in  this  year.^  He  had  land  in 
Bedfordshire,  the  overlordship  of  which  was  in  the  Beauchamp 
family,  but  in  1319  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  coroner  of 
Huntingdonshire  as  being  insufficiently  qualified.^  The  result  is 
again  negative — ^the  sheriff  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  middle  party,  one  of  the  four  members  may  be  connected 
with  the  Lancastria,ns,  but  others  were  indifferent  and  two  of 
them  very  obscure.  In  face  of  these  facts  it  is  surely  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  these  knights  of  the  shire  was  made 
with  any  reference  to  the  political  situation  of  the  moment. 

We  may  turn  now  to  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  The  sheriff 
was  Richard  de  Perers.  The  available  facts  illustrating  the 
situation  and  career  of  this  man  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
questions  we  are  discussing  that  they  deserve  to  be  considered 
in  some  detail.  They  tend  to  show,  to  put  the  matter  briefly  at 
the  outset,  that  Perers,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  local 
influence  and  importance,  a  strong  partisan  deeply  involved  in 
the  political  movement  of  his  day,  consistently  treated  the 
opportunity  of  attendance  at  parliament  with  contempt  or  at 
least  indifference. 

The  family  of  Perers  were  established  in  the  region  of  Cheshunt 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Richard's  patrimony 
seems  to  have  been  Periers,  a  sub-manor  of  Cheshunt  which  was 
itself  held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  In  1316  he  acquired 
Kneb worth  from  his  mother-in-law,  and,  later,  the  manor  of 
Cheshunt  itself  was  committed  to  his  keeping.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  held  land  in  other  counties  as  well,  Oxfordshire,  Leicester- 

»  Cal.  of  Pat  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  582. 

2  Cal.  of  Fine  Bolls,  ii.  297. 

3  Cal  of  Close  Bolls,  1318-23,  p.  72  ;    Vict.  County  Hist.,  Bedfordshire,  ii.  251. 
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shire,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  and  Kent.  A  leaden  seal  bearing 
his  name,  and  with  some  probability  attributed  to  him,  which 
was  brought  to  light  at  Stevenage,  would  be  further  evidence  of 
his  substance  and  local  importance.^  From  1314  until  the  end 
of  the  reign  he  was  pretty  constantly  engaged  in  administrative 
work  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  two 
counties  from  October  1314  until  the  end  of  November  1318,  and 
again  from  November  1324  until  September  1327.  There  is  only 
one  other  case  of  the  same  man  being  reappointed  sheriff  of  these 
counties  in  this  reign,  and  he  held  office  only  for  two  terms  of  one 
year  each.^  In  1316  he  was  one  of  the  knights  appointed  to 
perambulate  the  forests,  in  1322  and  in  1324  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  array  men-at-arms  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  1325  he  was 
inspector  of  levies  in  the  same  county.  Between  1320  and  1326 
he  was  four  times  commissioned  conservator  of  the  peace  in 
Hertfordshire.^  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  acted  in  any  judicial  capacity,  nor  even  to  have 
received  those  ad  hoc  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  which 
were  at  once  so  frequent  and  so  much  disliked  at  this  period. 
In  common  with  many  like  him  he  was  at  least  once  accused 
of  violence  and  turbulence.* 

Politically  his  connexion  seems  to  have  been  with  the  king's 
cousin,  John  of  Brittany,  earl  of  Richmond,  known  as  one  of  the 
more  royalist  earls  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  reign ;  no 
doubt  the  relation  was  at  first  tenurial,  for  Cheshunt  was  held  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond.  But  in  1322  Perers  was  going  with  the 
earl  of  Richmond  to  Scotland,  and  two  years  later  he  went  abroad 
with  him.  On  this  occasion  his  letters  of  protection  seem  to  have 
been  issued  at  Richmond's  direct  request,  an  indication  that 
Perers  was  something  more  than  a  mere  '  follower's  follower  '.^ 

Richmond  deserted  his  cousin  and  joined  the  queen  in  France 
in  1325,^  and  there  are  some  curious  indications  that  Perers 
followed  his  patron  in  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  revolution 
and  was  able  to  render  them  substantial  service,  and  was  duly 
rewarded.  In  1325  Richard  de  Perers,  described  as  '  knight  of 
Essex  ',  was  one  of  the  mainpernors  to  the  extent  of  £300  for  his 
sister-in-law  Ela,  widow  of  the  late  James  de  Perers.  This  lady 
had  been  required  to  give  security  '  that  she  will  not  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent  by  herself  or  another  any  letter  or  token  or  by 

1  Ual.  of  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  pp.  232,  236  ;  Cal  of  Fine  Bolls,  iii.  383  ;  Cal.  of 
Charter  Rolls,  iii.  34,  37  ;  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Hertfordshire,  iii.  114,  451  ;  East  Hertford- 
shire Arch.  Soc.  Trans,  iii.  195-6. 

2  See  List  of  Sheriffs.    On  the  changes  of  sheriffs  at  this  time,  sec  Tout,  pp.  201-2. 

3  Pari.  Writs,  u.  i.  167,  609,  662,  732  ;  ii.  149,  168,  274,  282. 
«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1324-7,  p.  136. 

"  Ibid.  1321-4,  p.  189  ;   1324-7,  p.  56. 
*  Ramsay,  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  i.  151. 
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a  messenger  or  otherwise  within  the  realm  or  without,  whereby 
scandal  could  arise  to  the  king  or  his  or  any  damage  to  the  realm  '. 
This  undertaking  with  its  reference  to  communications  outside 
the  realm  points  straight  to  the  queen  and  Mortimer  in  France.^ 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  widow  of  an  Essex 
gentleman  was  furnishing  them  intelligence  of  their  friends  in 
England — we  know  that  the  gentry  of  Essex  welcomed  and 
supported  the  queen  when  she  landed.^  If  Richard  de  Perers 
was  able  to  cover  this  correspondence  and  thereby  make  its 
continuance  possible,  no  doubt  he  had  deserved  well  at  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  as  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertford- 
shire, to  say  nothing  of  his  position  in  the  latter  county,  he  was 
well  able  to  render  this  service.  To  continue  to  do  so  effectively, 
of  course,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  retain  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  the  king  and  of  what  was  left  of  the  court  party. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  on  Decem- 
ber 1325  he  obtained  leave  to  make  an  advantageous  marriage.^ 
In  March  1326  he  was  among  those  commissioned  to  pursue  and 
arrest  the  murderers  of  Sir  Roger  Bellers,  one  of  the  reforming 
courtiers  who  met  his  death  in  a  private  quarrel  in  January.^ 
In  the  same  month  the  manor  of  Cheshunt,  of  which  his  own 
patrimony  was  held,  was  committed  to  his  custody  for  three  years 
at  the  rate  of  £100  payable  annually  at  the  exchequer.^  Then 
late  in  the  year  he  received  what  we  may  perhaps  regard  as  his 
reward  from  the  revolutionary  party.  In  December  he  was 
granted  the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Ascote  in  Oxfordshire, 
forfeited  by  the  elder  Despenser,  and  it  was  worth  noticing  also, 
as  an  indication  of  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  new 
regime,  that  he  was  continued  in  his  office  of  sheriff  until  the 
autumn  after  the  king's  deposition.^ 

We  may  now  see  how  Perers  treated  the  parliaments  to  which 
he  was  returned.  In  1316,  when  he  was  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, he  returned  himself  for  the  latter  county  and  attended 
the  Lincoln  parliament  that  saw  the  triumph  of  Lancaster.    Two 

*  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  in.  295.  The  suggestion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
lady's  first  husband,  Griffin  de  la  Pole,  held  land  in  the  Welsh  Marches  ;  cf.  ibid.  ii.  53, 
54 ;   Hot.  Pari.  i.  305-6,  355-6. 

2  Cf.  Round,  in  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Essex,  ii.  213;  Tout,  Political  History,  p.  299. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1324-7,  p.  200.  The  leave  was  conditional  on  the  lady'a 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  and  the  condition  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fulfilled.  She  was  a  widow  in  1325  and  continued  to  describe  herself  as  such 
until  her  death,  though  this  is  not  conclusive.  See  Clutterbuck,  Hertfordshire,  ii.  279- 
80,  288  ;  iii.  549-51. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1324-7,  p.  243;   cf.  Tout,  Edward  II,  p.  201. 

'  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  iii.  383.  Cheshunt  was  held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
but  the  king  had  recently  taken  into  his  hand  all  the  earl's  English  lands  by  reason 
of  his  '  contumacy  and  treasonable  practices '.  See  the  letter  in  Gale,  Registrum 
Honoris  dz  Richmond,  pp.  166-7* 

«  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  iii.  427  ;  List  of  Sheriffs 
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years  later  he  again  returned  himself  for  Hertfordshire,  to  the 
parliament  which  after  the  treaty  of  Leake  worked  out  the 
reforms  of  the  moderate  party.  Perers's  political  connexion  was, 
of  course,  with  the  group  that  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
Lancaster,  for  Richmond  was  one  of  them.^  The  parliament,  it 
will  be  remembered,  sat  at  York  from  20  October  until  9  December. 
Perers  was  in  York  on  22  September  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
with  Hotham,  bishop  of  Ely,^  who,  as  is  well  known,  bore  an 
important  part  in  the  activities  of  the  parliament,^  and  yet,  as 
Perers  obtained  no  writ  de  expensis,  we  must  assume  that  he  did 
not  attend.  Even  supposing  that  he  had  gone  to  Scotland  without 
his  patron — which  does  not  seem  probable — neither  he  nor  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  can  have  attached  more 
importance  to  his  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the  estates.  In 
1321  he  was  returned  by  another  sheriff  and  attended  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster  in  July  and  August,  in  which  the 
Despensers  were  exiled.  The  next  spring  he  was  returned  to  and 
attended  at  York  the  parliament  which  repealed  the  ordinances, 
but  being  returned  again  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
absented  himself.  In  February  1324  he  was  returned  to  and 
attended  the  prorogued  parliament  held  at  Westminster,  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  returned  and  absented  himself.* 
The  inference  from  these  facts  seems  irresistible  :  the  political 
connexions  of  the  particular  knights  chosen  to  represent  a  county 
and  even  perhaps  their  individual  attendance  were  disregarded, 
or  treated  with  indifference.  Perers  was  clearly  a  strong  partisan, 
and  his  services  were  employed  and  rewarded — but  not  his 
services  in  parliament. 

The  case  of  Benedict  de  Cokefield  is  in  its  way  almost  as 
instructive  and  interesting  as  that  of  Richard  de  Perers,  because 
it  gives  some  positive  indications  of  what  was  wanted  and  expected 
of  the  country  gentlemen  who  actually  attended  parliament. 
Benedict  was  a  knight  and  tenant-in-chief,  but  his  holding  of  the 
king  was  a  small  one,^  the  names  of  the  other  lords  from  whom 
he  held  give  no  indication  of  a  political  connexion.  ^  He  was 
often  employed  on  local,  administrative,  and  judicial  work  of  one 
sort  and  another."^    In  1316  he  was  returned  for  the  first  time 

'  ^^t.  Pari  i.  453.  2  Cal  of  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  p.  15. 

3  Cole,  Records,  pp.  3,  12. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  11.  i.  242-3,  250,  258,  269,  301,  311,  314,  320. 

^  Gal.  of  Close  Polls,  1313-18,  p.  516  ;  Cal.  of  Charter  Polls,  iii.  41. 

•  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.,  vi.  70  ;  Morant,  Essex,  i.  436,  453.  The  names  of  his 
overlords  given  by  Morant  are  G.  de  Lay,  possibly  Geoffrey  de  la  Lee,  of  whom  some- 
thing  is  said  below,  and  of.  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Hertfordshire,  iii.  425,  and  R.  de  Burcher, 
possibly  Robert  de  Bourchier,  one  of  Cokefield' s  own  class,  whose  father  was  a  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  cf.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  vi.  11,  14  ;  Tout,  Edward  II,  p.  372. 

'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Polls,  1313-17,  p.  700  ;  1317-21,  index  s.  v. ;  1321-4,  pp.  254,  309, 
312,  384  ;  Pari.  Writs,  u.  i.  168  ;  ii.  103. 
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and  attended  the  parliament  under  our  notice  which  sat  at 
Lincoln  in  January  and  February.^  The  vexed  question  of  the 
great  Clare  inheritance  was  considered  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
the  lands  of  the  late  earl  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  three 
probi  homines,  of  whom  Benedict  was  one.  The  other  two, 
another  knight  and  a  cleric,  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  parlia- 
ment .^  He  was  commissioned  to  raise  the  troops  provided  by 
this  parliament,  and  was  collector  and  assessor  of  a  grant  of  a  six- 
teenth made  in  the  same  year  by  a  parliament  at  which  he  was 
not  present.^  At  the  direction  of  the  parliament  in  which  he 
sat  certain  knights  were  returned  from  the  counties  to  attend 
upon  the  council  and  discuss  the  question  of  the  forests,  and 
certain  of  these  again  were  subsequently  appointed  to  carry  out 
a  perambulation  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Cokefield  was 
returned  for  Essex  and  was  one  of  those  named  to  take  part  in 
the  perambulation.*  Now  if  we  look  for  a  political  connexion  in 
the  case  of  Cokefield  we  might  either  suppose  that  as  a  feudal 
tenant  in  Essex  he  was  of  the  party  of  Bohun,  the  dominant 
influence  in  that  county,  as  we  have  seen,  or  in  view  of  his  selection 
as  a  custodian  of  the  Clare  lands  that  he  had  been  an  adherent 
of  Gloucester.  Bohun  was,  of  course,  a  strong  Lancastrian,  and 
although  Gloucester  had  been  dead  two  years  and  had  taken  part 
with  the  ordainers  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  on  Lancaster's  side  in  1316.  But  the  facts  of 
the  present  case  offer  a  simpler  explanation.  Cokefield  appears 
to  have  been  a  country  gentleman  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
local  administration,  who  came  to  parliament  with  other  of  his 
kind  to  hear  new  administrative  arrangements  discussed,  possibly 
to  assent  to  them  and  certainly  to  return  home  and  help  to 
i  execute  them.     There  is  no  need,  there  is  scarcely  any  room,  to 

I  suppose  that  such  men  were  concerned  with  questions  of  national 

■  L        politics. 

KJL  Cokefield's  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Essex  in  1316 

I^H  was  John  de  la  Lee,  a  knight  and  tenant-in-chief  who  had  served 
r^^  as  coroner  in  Essex  and  sheriff  of  several  counties.^  If  we  are 
to  discern  a  political  connexion  for  him  it  will  be  Lancastrian. 
In  1314  we  find  him  going  abroad  on  the  business  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Hereford,  but  as  the  favour  of  royal  letters  of  protec- 
tion was  obtained  for  him  through  Archbishop  Reynolds  at  the 

?  1  Pad.  Writs,  ii.  i.  158. 

i  2  jioi^  p^i^i  I  354  ]3  .  Q^i  qJ  ^^-^g  Rolls,  ii.  313  ;  Returns  of  Members,  i.  50-1.     The 

other  knight  was  Richard  de  Rodney,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  index  to 

the  Returns. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  465  and  168. 

*  Ibid.  II.  i.  161  ;  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  i,  i.  276-7. 

5  Park  Writs,  ii.  i.  589,  692  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-17,  p.  477  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls, 
1318-23,  p.  10  ;  Cal  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  352. 
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instance  of  the  countess  we  can  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  very  strong  partisan.^  The  fact  that  he  was  befriended  by 
Badlesmere  in  131 8  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  this.^ 
Still,  any  connexion  with  the  Lancastrians  ought,  if  we  admit 
political  motives,  to  have  made  him  unacceptable  to  the  sheriff 
who  returned  him.  The  same  would  be  true  of  Geoffrey  de  la  Lee, 
the  fellow-member  of  Perers  for  Hertfordshire.  We  have  seen 
that  he  held  both  of  Pembroke  and  Hereford.^  Perhaps,  however, 
in  view  of  the  double  connexion  it  would  be  safer  to  suppose  him 
to  be  indifferent.  Of  Perers  himself  we  have  spoken  at  some 
length.  Taking  the  facts  of  the  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  repre- 
sentation in  this  year  together  there  can  surely  be  no  ground 
for  supposing  them  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  political 
considerations. 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  representation  of  Bedfordshire  in 
1316.  John  de  la  Haye  had  been  sheriff  since  November  1314 
and  was  to  hold  the  office  until  the  spring  of  1318.^  He  seems 
to  have  come  of  an  Essex  family,  though  his  land  was  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  he  had  been  sheriff  of  the  two  counties  in  1311.^  His 
political  associations,  or  at  least  his  patrons,  were  royalist.  In 
1312  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  return  for  good  services 
rendered  to  the  king,  and  in  1311  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  Templars'  lands  throughout  England  was  com- 
mitted.^ His  earliest  patron,  it  is  true,  was  Lord  Latimer, 
a  Lancastrian  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bannockburn,'^  but  this 
was  in  1309,  and  in  1312  Haye  was  commended  to  the  king's 
favour  by  William  de  Melton.^  Later  he  was  protected  by  Roger 
de  Waltham,  who  came  into  office  in  1322,  at  the  moment  of  the 
supreme  triumph  of  the  Despensers.^  This  connexion  is  worth 
noticing,  as  it  helps  to  determine  the  social  and  political  level  of 
men  of  Haye's  class.  In  the  summer  of  1322  Roger  de  Waltham 
obtained  royal  protection  for  a  group  of  persons,  presumably  his 
retinue,  who  were  accompanying  him  to  Scotland ;  among  these 
was  John  de  Norwich,  in  whose  service  was  John  de  la  Haye.^^ 
He  Avas  therefore  a  follower's  follower  in  the  train  of  a  public 
official  who  was  himself  a  man  of  little  personal  importance. 
Of  the  two  members  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  Dakeney 
makes  here  his  single  appearance  in  parliament ;    he  does  not 

^  Col.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-17,  p.  113.  ^  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  352. 

3  Ante,  p.  33.  ^  List  of  Sheriffs. 

5  Ibid.;  Morant,  Essex,  i.  85,  411;  Clutt.erbuck,  Hertfordshire,  i.  295;  Vict. 
County  Hist.,  Hertfordshire,  ii.  219,  222. 

«  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  241 ;  iii.  116,  126 ;  Cole,  Records,  p.  201 ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls, 
1307-13,  pp.  431-2. 

'  Ihid.,  p.  176  ;  ihid.  1317-20,  p.  228  ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xxxii.  180. 

«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-20,  pp.  431-2  ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xxxvii.  227  ;  Tout, 
Edward  II,  p.  130. 

•  Tout,  p.  160.  "  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1321-4,  pp.  184,  186. 
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appear  to  have  been  returned  for  Bedfordshire  or  any  other 
county  before  1316,  and  he  died  in  that  year.  He  was  holding  in 
chief  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  former  county 
through  his  mother,  who  was  a  co-heiress  of  the  Albinis.^  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  substantial  country  gentleman,  but  I  can  find 
no  evidence  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  county  or  had  any  political  connexion.  Loring,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  attended  four  parliaments  before  1316,  and  from  1315 
onward  was  much  occupied  with  administrative  work.^  He  was 
himself  a  knight  and  came  of  a  family  that  had  been  long  estab- 
lished in  Bedfordshire  ;  the  overlordship  of  their  lands  was  in  the 
barony  of  Bedford,  at  this  time  dissipated,  so  to  say,  among  the 
co-heiresses  of  the  Beauchamps.^  It  is  impossible  to  see  any 
trace  of  political  influence  in  the  return  to  a  Lancastrian  parlia- 
ment of  two  substantial  but  obscure  country  gentlemen  through 
the  agency  of  a  royalist  sheriff. 

In  1318,  when  Pembroke's  party  came  into  power,  Ralf 
Giifard  was  still  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire, 
and  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably  connected  with  that  party. 
The  two  members  are  shortly  disposed  of  :  we  have  found  reason 
to  suppose  that  Thomas  de  Burgh  had  patrons  in  both  Lancastrian 
and  royalist  parties,  and  was  probably  politically  indifferent.* 
Philip  de  Welle  obtained  no  writ,  and  therefore  he  did  not  attend. 
He  was  not  returned  at  any  time  before  or  after  this.  He  was 
a  knight  and  held  land  in  Essex  and  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  he  was 
holding  of  the  king  in  respect  to  his  wife's  inheritance.^  Turning 
to  Huntingdonshire  we  meet  with  two  names  that  are  familiar 
to  us :  S  winf  ord,  we  saw  ground  for  thinking,  might  have  had  some 
connexion  with  the  Lancastrians,  but  it  seemed  more  likely  that 
he  had  no  political  bias,  as  he  had  sat  in  many  parliaments  of 
very  different  characters  and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  local  business  ;  Waldesheve,  as  we  have  seen,  might 
have  been  either  a  royalist  or  an  adherent  of  Pembroke.  But 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  supposing  any  political  motive  to  have 
influenced  the  choice  of  four  such  men  as  these. ^ 

The  representation  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  1318  is  very  curious.     Four  persons  were  returned,  one 

1  Cal  of  Close  Rolls,  1313-18,  p.  362;  1318-23,  p.  185;  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  76; 
Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  v.  134,  413  ;  Vict.  Coimty  Hist.,  Bedfordshire,  ii.  321 ; 
Lipscomb,  Buckinghamshire,  i.  133. 

2  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  96,  99, 103,  115, 133, 140,  150,  465, 468,  470  ;  ibid.  ii.  119,  125  ; 
Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  iii.  316. 

»  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  iii.  287  ;  Vict.  Counti/  Hist,  Bedfordshire,  ii.  318  ;  iii.  89, 
345-6. 

*  Ante,  p.  30. 

»  Cal  of  Close  Rolls,  1323-7,  p.  390  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  186,  445,  652  ;  ii.  324. 

•  Ante,  p.  31. 
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of  them  the  sheriff  himself,  and  one,  John  de  Lisle,  a  man  who  was 
never  returned  before  or  after.^  Geoffrey  de  la  Lee,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  sheriff  in  1311,  and  had  sat  for  Hertfordshire 
before.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  partisan,  though  his  connexion 
with  Pembroke  and  Hereford  would  have  made  him  a  very  suitable 
choice  at  this  time  if  political  considerations  had  had  weight.^ 
John  de  Enfield  was  a  knight,  a  tenant-in-chief,  and  a  countrj- 
gentleman  of  some  importance  in  Essex  and  Middlesex.^  His 
activities  were  of  a  wider  range  than  those  of  most  of  the  men 
we  have  to  consider.  He  had  commanded  a  group  of  the  king's 
ships  on  an  expedition  to  Scotland  and  taken  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  coast.*  He  was  more  than  once  employed  as  escort  to 
foreigners  who  came  to  England,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  to  the 
unlucky  cardinals  who  were  captured  by  Gilbert  de  Middleton, 
the  Durham  robber-baron.^  He  was  charged  with  special  police 
duties,  as  when  he  was  directed  to  search  for  and  arrest  people 
passing  themselves  off  as  members  of  the  king's  household  or 
those  resorting  to  illegal  tournaments.^  At  home  he  was  employed 
on  the  more  familiar  and  prosaic  duties  of  levying  troops,  inspect- 
ing weights  and  measures,  ditches  and  highways,  and  performing 
the  many  offices  that  fell  to  a  conservator  of  the  peace. "^  His 
first  appearance  in  parliament  was  in  January  1315,^  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  trace  of  a  political  connexion  of  any  sort. 

But  the  striking  fact  about  this  case  is  that  not  one  of  the  persons 
returned  troubled  himself  to  attend  a  parliament  where  the 
entire  administrative  system  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  remodelled. 
And  this  is  even  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Perers,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  something  of  a  royalist  partisan  and  was  actually 
in  the  north  at  the  time  the  parliament  was  held.  In  view  of  his 
absence  when  the  writs  came  down  it  is  likely  that  the  whole 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy,  who  may  very  well  have 
suggested  the  names  and  secured  the  returns  of  people  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing  work  of  that  sort,  including  the  sheriff 
himself  who  had  been  returned  before.  In  this  case  another 
explanation  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  return  of  John  de 
Lisle.    At  any  rate  the  established  facts,  taken  together  with  the 

^  He  held  of  the  king  in  Essex,  apparently  by  grand  serjeanty,  the  service  being 
a  chamberlainahip  of  the  exchequer :  Morant,  Essex,  ii.  588-9  ;  Round,  The  King's 
Serjeants,  p.  121  n. 

2  Ante,  p.  33. 

3  Pari  Writs,  ir.  i.  142,  150,  223,  229,  405,  451  ;  ii.  171  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls, 
1318-23,  p.  482  ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Bolls,  ii.  101  ;  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  v.  132  ;  vi.  467  ; 
Morant,  Essex,  i.  143. 

*  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  563. 

^  Ibid.  p.  578  ;  1317-21,  pp.  166,  201  ;  Ramsay,  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  i.  88,  104. 
«  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1313-17,  p.  534  ;  1317-21,  p.  258  ;  1321-4,  pp.  300,  333. 
'  Pari   Writs,  ii.  ii.  171  ;   Cal  of  Pal  Bolls,  1324-7,  p.  10;   Cal  of  Fine  Bolls, 
iii.  314^-15.  8  paj-i  ^Yj-iig   ^^  ^  142,  150. 
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earlier  details  we  have  been  examining,  go  to  support  very  strongly 
the  view  that  the  business  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament 
was  at  this  time  quite  unpolitical ;  though  by  this  it  is  not 
intended  to  deny  that  their  collective  presence  could  and  did 
have  a  political  significance  on  certain  occasions.  That  would  be 
possible  without  attributing  to  them  any  important  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  or  taking  into  great  account  their 
individual  political  views — supposing  any  considerable  number 
of  them  to  have  held  views  strongly  or  even  at  all. 

The  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  in  1318  was  Roger  de  Tiringham, 
who  was  an  old  hand  in  the  administrative  and  parliamentary 
work  of  the  two  counties.  He  had  sat  for  Buckinghamshire 
as  early  as  1295,  been  conservator  of  the  peace,  assessor 
and  collector  of  grants,  and  commissioner  to  hear  complaints 
under  the  articles  of  Stamford.^  He  held  land  in  Bedford- 
shire of  the  barony  of  Bedford,  this,  as  w^e  have  seen,  divided 
among  co-heiresses  and  representing  no  political  connexion.^ 
The  Buckinghamshire  tenure  is  more  illuminating  ;  for 
there  he  held  of  John  de  Somery,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  council  in  the  parliament  under  consideration  and  fought 
for  the  king  in  1322.^  The  political  or  feudal  sympathies 
of  the  two  members  can  also  be  pretty  clearly  discerned. 
Fitz-Richard  held  of  Sir  Robert  Dakeney  in  Bedfordshire  ;  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  lands  in  1318  and  in  that  year  obtained 
some  valuable  privileges  from  the  king.  At  Boroughbridge  he 
fought  on  the  royalist  side.'*  Pakenham  ^  w^as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Bedfordshire  country  gentlemen.  He  and  his 
father  before  him  were  pretty  closely  associated  with  Pembroke. 
They  held  of  him  in  Suffolk  and  both  had  served  him  personally.^ 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  two  men  Avere  chosen  without 
reference  to  their  political  views  or  connexions  or  those  of  the 
sheriff  who  managed  the  election.  But  supposing  the  opposite 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  really  help  to  establish  our  point  by  bring- 
ing out  the  vaguene(««  and  lack  of  purpose  in  the  other  elections 
we  have  been  examining  as  contrasted  with  this  one. 

1  Returns  of  Me7nbers,i.  4;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  ii.  9,  12;  i.  15;  ii.  24;  Cal  of  Pat. 
Rolls,  1307-13,  pp.  24,  31,  53,  249. 

2  Feudal  Aids,  i.  16,  35  ;    Vict.  County  Hist.,  Bedfordshire,  iii.  212. 

3  Feitdal  Aids,  i.  82-3  ;  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  vi.  257  ;  Lipscomb,  Bucking, 
hamshire,  iv.  277  ;   Tout,  Edward  II,  p.  130. 

*  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Bedfordshire,  ii.  321,  329-30,  346  ;  Boroughbridge  Roll  in 
Pari.  Writs,  ii.  ii.  196  if. 

*  The  name  has  generally  been  written  Pabenham,  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  has 
corrected  this  :  see  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  508. 

«  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  vi.  317,  332,  335,  339  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1323-7, 
p.  267  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  105  ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  iii.  113.  The  Pakenham 
holdings  in  Bedfordshire  were  of  the  barony  of  Bedford  :  cf.  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Bedford- 
shire, iii.  771. 
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We  come  now  to  the  parliament  of  1321  which  marked  the 
break-up  of  the  middle  party  and  registered  in  the  banishment  of 
the  Despensers  the  triumph  of  the  Marchers  and  Lancaster.    We 
may  begin  again  with  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.    The 
sheriff  was  Almeric  la  Zusche,  who  was  appointed  in  November 
1320,  and  held  office  continuously  for  seven  years.    There  is  good 
reason  for  regarding  him  as  a  close  adherent  of  Pembroke.     He 
had  gone  abroad  with  the  earl  in  1313,  and  from  1315  until  1318 
he  was  out  of  the  country  on  Pembroke's  business. ^    Pembroke's 
interests  were,  as  we  know,  divided,  and  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  country  for  good  reasons  unconnected  with  politics.     We 
should  expect,  therefore,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  to 
find  the  choice  of  members  uninfluenced  by  political  considera- 
tions.   The  evidence  at  our  disposal  also  points  to  this  conclusion. 
John  de  Creke  had  been  three  times  sheriff  of  the  two  counties 
and  frequently  charged  with  the  work  of  local  administration 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign. ^     In  1311  he  was  acting  as 
agent  for  Badlesmere  in  Bristol,  and  this  is  the  only  suggestion 
of  any  relation  with  the  leaders  of  national  politics.^    He  had  sat 
once  before  in  the  autumn  parliament  of  1320.    William  Loveday 
is  an  obscure  figure.    This  is  his  only  appearance  in  parliament, 
and  he  seems  not  even  to  have  been  returned  at  any  other  time. 
He  was  a  tenant-in-chief,  but  probably  not  on  a  large  scale,  for 
he  was  twice  removed  from  the  office  of  coroner  as  being  insuffi- 
ciently qualified.*    This  seems  to  have  been  his  only  venture  in 
local   administration  in  this   country.      The   two   members   for 
Huntingdonshire  have  already  come  before  us.    William  le  Moigne 
appears  frequently  in  the  administration  of  the  county  from  1313 
until  the  end  of  the  reign, ^  and  sat  in  parliament  in  1315,  1321, 
1324,  1325,  and  1327.^     In  1313  he  went  abroad  on  the  king's 
service  with  the  elder  Despenser.*^     Of  his  brother  we   can  say 
nothing.    It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  choice  of  these  four  was 
of  a  political  character. 

The  case  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  in  this  year  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  political  indifference  among  the  country  gentlemen. 
The  sheriff  was  John  de  Dover,  a  tenant-in-chief  in  Essex  in 
a  small  way.  He  had  been  sheriff  and  conservator  of  the  peace 
in  1319,  and  was  a  commissioner  de  stratis  et  viis  in  this  year,  but 

1  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  581  ;  1313-17,  pp.  282,  672  ;  1317-21,  pp.  45,  104, 
133,  217. 

2  List  of  Sheriff s ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  117,  164,  211  ;  ii.  33,  103,  119. 

3  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  567  ;  Cal.  of  Fine  Rolls,  ii.  169. 

*  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  109  ;    1313-18,  p.  400  ;    1313-21,  pp.  160-1,  170 ; 
1321-7,  p.  452. 

«  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  117,  574,  598,  690,  732-3  ;  ii.  73,  119,  288. 
«  Ibid.  II.  i.  140,  150,  238,  243,  300,  314,  336,  346,  356,  365. 
'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  582. 
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beyond  these  details  I  can  find  nothing  about  him.^  No  returns 
were  made  from  Essex,  and  as  no  writs  de  expensis  are  enrolled 
the  county  must  have  been  unrepresented.  Hertfordshire  was 
represented  by  Richard  de  Perers  and  Geoffrey  de  la  Lee,  the 
one,  as  we  have  seen,  a  royalist  if  he  was  anything,  and  the  other 
seemingly  indifferent,  but  both,  of  course,  old  hands  at  adminis- 
trative and  parliamentary  work. 

We  turn  now  to  Bedfordshire,  where  the  sheriff  was  a  figure 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  His  name,  Ingelram  Berengor, 
suggests  a  foreign  origin,  and  his  English  lands  were  scattered  over 
various  counties,  but  chiefly  in  the  west.^  He  held  of  Pembroke 
in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,^  but  the  elder  Despenser  seems  to 
have  been  his  chief  patron.  He  went  abroad  with  him  in  1309  and 
1313,  he  acted  as  his  attorney  in  1319,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  take  his  lands  and  goods  into  the  king's  hands  in 
1322.*  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  granted  certain  privileges 
'  on  the  information  of  Robert  de  Baldock ',  a  further  indication 
of  his  partisanship.^  Under  such  influence  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  both  members  returned  this  year  have 
royalist  connexions.  The  case  of  Fitz-Richard  we  have  already 
discussed.^  John  de  Morteyn  had  sat  in  1309  and  1313,  and 
from  1316  onward  becomes  very  active  in  local  administration.  "^ 
In  July  1322  he  had  special  protection  to  go  to  Scotland  '  by  the 
testimony  of  Roger  de  Waltham  ',  who  came  into  office  at  the 
wardrobe  when  the  Despensers  returned  to  power. ^  Having 
regard  to  the  sheriff  this  case  may  be  taken  as  exceptional. 
But  even  so,  when  we  consider  the  very  small  share  taken 
by  the  commons  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  mUch  could  have  been  expected  from  the  return  of 
members  hostile  to  the  dominating  baronial  influence.  The  case 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  suggesting  the  extent  to  which  the  sheriff 
was  able  to  influence  the  election. 

We  come  now  to  the  parliament  of  1322  which  registered  for  the 
first  time  the  constitutional  importance  of  the  commons.  It  will 
be  of  great  consequence  to  ascertain  whether  the  choice  of  members 
in  our  group  of  counties  was  in  any  way  determined  or  influenced 
by  the  business  that  was  to  come  before  the  parliament.     The 

1  Pari  Writs,  ii.  i.  202  ;   ii.  139,  171  ;   Morant,  Essex,  i.  72. 

-  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  v.  228,  257,  391  ^  vi.  12G,  328;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls, 
1307-13,  pp.  255-6,  511  ;   1313-17,  p.  130. 

3  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  vi.  328. 

«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  pp.  191-3,  582 ;   1317-21,  p.  202 ;  1321-4,  p.  87. 

»  Ibid.  1321-4,  p.  88.  «  Above,  p.  101. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  26,  35,  82,  92,  243,  279,  566,  607,  609;  ii.  103,  125, 149,  231-2. 

«  Tout,  Ediuard  II,  p.  160.  Compare  above,  p.  158,  on  the  connexion  between 
Roger  de  Waltham  and  John  de  la  Haye. 
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evidence  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  seems  to 
answer  decisively  in  the  negative  :  not  one  of  the  four  members 
returned  took  the  trouble  to  attend.  This  might  perhaps  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  they  and  the  sheriff  who  managed 
the  election. sympathized  with  the  defeated  Lancastrians.  But 
though  the  sheriff,  Almeric  la  Zusche,  had  held  office  since  1320 
and  helped  to  return  members  to  the  parliament  that  banished 
the  Despensers,  we  have  seen  good  reason  for  regarding  him  as 
a  close  adherent  of  Pembroke,  whose  co-operation  rendered 
possible  the  royalist  victory  of  1322.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
men  returned  ?  How  account  for  their  abstention  on  any  ground 
except  indifference?  If  they  were  Lancastrians  the  reasons  which 
moved  them  to  seek  or  accept  election  should  have  carried  them 
to  parliament  to  do  what  they  could  for  their  cause.  A  like 
reasoning  would  apply  if  they  were  royalists,  though,  of  course, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  strong  Lancastrians  it  might 
be  argued  that  they  sought  election  and  then  deliberately  absented 
themselves  in  order  to  weaken  pro  tanto  whatever  support  the 
government  might  hope  to  get  from  the  presence  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  show  that  they 
were  Lancastrian  ;  nor  is  it  probable,  if  they  had  been  that  they 
would  have  resorted  to  the  sort  of  political  service  that  has  been 
suggested.  John  de  Cambridge  had  sat  in  the  autumn  parliament 
in  1320,  but  from  1310  onward  he  was  constantly  occupied  with 
the  administration  and  particularly  the  judicial  administration  of 
the  county.  He  was  a  judge  before  1324,  and  eventually  became 
a  justice  of  common  pleas. ^  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  any 
political  connexion  or  association  with  political  leaders.  The 
fact  that  in  1308  he  was  nominated  attorney  for  Alice,  countess 
of  Oxford,  widow  of  the  fifth  earl,  can  scarcely  have  had  any 
bearing  on  the  politics  of  Edward  II 's  day.^  John  de  Limbury 
did  not  sit,  but  he  was  returned  and  attended  at  the  autumn 
parliament  in  this  year.^  From  1322  onward  he  was  much 
concerned  with  the  business  of  raising  troops  in  the  county,  but 
I  can  find  no  other  record  of  him.* 

Turning  to  the  members  returned  for  Huntingdonshire  we 
have  the  veteran  John  de  Swinford,  who  we  saw  might  just 
have  been  a  Lancastrian,  but  was  probably  indifferent.  Simon 
de  Drayton  had  never  sat  before,  but  some  facts  about  him  are 
available  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  can  ever  have  been 
a  very  loyal  partisan,  though  he  was  pretty  clearly  royalist  at 
this  time.     In  1313  he  received  his  pardon  as  an  adherent  of 

1  Pari  Writs,  ii.  i.  221,  229,  316;  ii.  33,  70,  119,  188,  231  ;    Foss,  Judges,  iii. 
415;  Did.  of  Nat.  Biogr.  viii.  447. 

*  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1307-13,  p.  38.  ^  p^rl  Writs,  ii.  i.  248,  268,  278. 

'  Ibid.  574,  609,  615,  628,  735.  739. 
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Lancaster  in  the  troubles  that  culminated  in  Gaveston's  death.^ 
In  1317  he  was  granted  certain  privileges  at  the  request  of  the 
queen.2  In  1322  his  bearings  were  entered  on  the  Boroughbridge 
roll  as  one  of  those  who  fought  for  the  king,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  sent  abroad  on  the  king's  business  on  the  recommendation 
of  Robert  de  Baldock.^  Finally,  he  was  returned  to  and  attended 
the  parliament  in  which  the  king  was  deposed.*  Such  were  the 
gentlemen  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  who  remained 
at  home  while  the  York  parliament  was  undoing  the  work  of  the 
ordainers  and  formulating  an  important  if  obscure  constitutional 
principle  which  closely  touched  their  own  order.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  they  understood  pretty  clearly  the  degree  to  which 
the  issue  would  be  affected  by  their  presence  or  absence. 

The  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  in  1322  was  Nicholas 
de  Engaine,  a  cadet  of  a  family  which  may  be  called  baronial 
since  its  head  was  commonly  summoned  in  person  at  this  time. 
They  held  of  the  earl  marshal,  the  king's  half-brother,  which 
would  imply  a  royalist  connexion  at  this  time.  Nicholas  himself 
had  married  a  sister  of  John  de  Fauconberge,  who  was  a  Lancas- 
trian.^ In  these  circumstances  we  shall  scarcely  expect  to  find 
him  a  strong  partisan  on  either  side.  Of  the  Essex  members 
Thomas  Gobion  was  a  tenant  of  Hereford's  and  a  strong  Lancas- 
trian who  had  come  over  to  the  court  party  in  1321  and  had  to  be 
specially  exempted  from  arrest  in  the  next  year.^  He  was  clearly 
a  partisan,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  this  was  his  first  appearance 
in  parliament  might  be  considered  significant.  This  view  would 
be  confirmed  by  what  we  know  about  the  other  Essex  member, 
Simon  de  Kinardesley.  He  was  now  first  returned  to  parliament, 
and  I  can  find  no  information  about  him  earlier  than  1321,  though 
after  that  he  seems  to  have  been  freely  employed  in  local  adminis- 
trative work.'^  In  1322  he  had  special  protection  to  go  to 
Scotland  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  obtained  on  the  earl's  recom- 
mendation. ^  Now  Arundel  had  been  a  member  of  the  middle 
party  and  an  associate  of  Badlesmere  and  came  over  to  the  court- 
party  after  the  incident  at  Leeds  castle  in  the  autumn  of  1321.^  In 
July  1322  Simon  made  himself  answerable  for  the  good  behaviour 

»  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  ii.  68.  2  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1317-21,  p.  27. 

=»  Pari.  Writs,  11.  ii.  197  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1318-23,  pp.  715-16,  721  ;  Cal.  of 
Pat.  Bolls,  1321-4,  p.  492. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  11.  i.  356,  365. 

'  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.  vi.  266  ;  Morant,  Essex,  ii:  121,  217  ;  Ciutterbuck, 
Hertfordshire,  iii.  177-8  ;  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  446  ;  ii.  4  ;  Ramsay,  Genesis  of 
Lancaster,  i.  116. 

«  Morant,  Essex,  i.  231,  234,  248  ;  ii.  96,  361  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1317-21,  p.  393; 
Cal.  of  Fine  Bolls,  iii.  192  ;  Pari.  Writs,  11.  ii.  166  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1317-23,  p.  434  ; 
Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1321-4,  p.  187. 

'  Cal.  of  Close  Bolls,  1318-23,  p.  488;   Pari.  Writs,  11.  i.  250,  258,  579,  581,  626. 

«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1321-4,  p.  187.  »  Cf.  Tout,  Edward  II,  p.  147. 
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of  an  adherent  of  Lancaster's  who  was  thereby  released  from 
prison.!  As  we  have  seen,  the  two  members  for  Hertfordshire  were 
strongly  royalist  at  this  time.  They  had  both  sat  before  and  were 
much  concerned  with  local  business,  and  their  return  might  be 
regarded  as  almost  automatic  if  it  were  not  for  the  return  of  the 
Essex  members,  who  were  new  men  and  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  brought  forward  for  a  political  purpose,  though  the  exact 
nature  of  that  purpose  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

The  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  in  the  spring 
of  1322  was  Philip  de  Aylesbury.  He  held  in  Buckinghamshire  both 
of  the  king  and  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke. ^  He  was  sheriff  in  1318-19 
and  again  in  1325-7,  and  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire  in 
1321  and  1323. ^  In  1323  he  was  selected  for  some  local  judicial 
work  by  Robert  de  Baldock,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  seems 
to  have  stuck  to  the  king's  party.^  Sheriff  and  knight  of  the  shire 
when  Pembroke's  party  was  in  power,  and  tenant  of  the  earl,  he 
may  well  have  been  associated  with  the  party  that  was  supporting 
the  king  in  1322.  Of  the  two  members  returned,  Pakenham  we 
know  to  have  been  an  adherent  of  Pembroke.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  John  Morris.  He  had  been  a  Lancastrian  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  and  was  pardoned  for  his  share  in  the  disturbances 
of  1312.5  But  in  1322  he  was  going  to  Scotland  with  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  from  that  year  he  begins  to  be  employed  in  local 
administration. 6  In  1324  he  was  going  abroad  with  Pembroke 
and  had  his  protection  by  the  testimony  of  the  earl,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  abroad  again  with  the  widowed  countess. ^  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  men  were  probably  put  forward  because 
of  their  connexion  with  the  party  that  was  now  in  power.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  we  must  make  some  reserve 
as  to  the  part  they  were  expected  to  play  in  parliament. 

We  may  now  formulate  the  results  of  our  inquiry  for  purposes  I 

of  comparison.    It  will  be  convenient  to  do  this  in  summary  form,  f 

distinguishing  first  the  cases  where  some  sort  of  political  motive 
would  appear  admissible,  secondly  those  of  apparent  indifference, 
and  thirdly  those  of  undeniable  neglect.  The  first  of  these  are 
not  found  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  but  in  Hert- 
fordshire and  Essex  in  1 3 1 1  and  1322,  and  in  Bedfordshire  in  1 3 1 8, 

»  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  ii.  212. 

-  Feudal  Aids,  i.  104,  110  ;   Cal.  of  Inquisitions  P.  M.,  vi.  328. 

=»  List  of  Sheriffs  ;   Returns  of  Members,  i.  62,  69. 

*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1321-4,  pp.  318-19  ;   1324-7,  pp   343-4 

'  Ibid.  1313-17,  p.  25. 

«  Ibid.  1321-4,  p.  186  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i.  574,  682,  684  ;  ii.  250  256   274   28*^ 

;  f  «^-  «/  ^«^  ^olls,  1321-4,  p.  427  ;  1324-7,  p.  200.  There  is  some  indication 
that  he  was  m  Pembroke's  service  as  early  as  1315;  see  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-17 
pp.  330,  .503.  ' 
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1321,  and  1322.  The  second  class  is  found  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire  in  1311,  1316,  1318,  and  1321  ;  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Essex  in  1316  ;  and  in  Bedfordshire  in  1311  and  1316.  The 
third  appears  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  in  1322,  in 
Hertfordshire  and  Essex  in  13 18  and  1321,  in  Bedfordshire  not  at  all. 

The  first  point  that  emerges  is  the  complete  indifference  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  which  should  probably  be 
explained  on  feudal  rather  than  political  grounds.  The  partition 
of  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon  into  three  parts,  one  of  them  in  the 
king's  hands  by  forfeiture  since  1306  and  the  others  held  by 
Richmond  and  Hastings  respectively,^  may  well  have  meant 
that  there  was  no  dominating  territorial  influence  in  these 
counties.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  feudal  relations  in 
the  other  counties  it  still  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  existence  of 
great  political  landlords  like  Pembroke  and  Hereford,  while  it  may 
not  have  exercised  any  continuous  or  consistent  influence,  pre- 
vented the  indifference  that  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire.  The  next  point  that  strikes  one  is 
the  question  why  if  there  were  a  true  political  motive  at  work 
it  should  have  acted  so  capriciously  ;  why,  for  example,  in  Hert- 
fordshire and  Essex  the  parliament  of  1316  should  have  been 
treated  indifferently,  and  those  of  1318  and  1321  positively 
neglected,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  what  were  considered 
proper  returns  in  1311  and  1322.  Several  similar  questions  occur 
to  any  who  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  table  we  have  printed.^ 

One  conclusion  seems  clear,  as  far  as  these  five  counties  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  consistent  attempt  to  secure  the  return 
of  members  favourable  to  the  particular  group  or  party  that 
happened  to  dominate  any  given  parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  cases  that  run  contrary  to  this  and  seem  to 
indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  lords  to  secure  the 
presence  of  their  dependants  among  the  commons  at  an  important 
meeting  of  the  parliament.  This  apparent  contradiction  may  be 
resolved  by  examining  very  briefly  the  share  of  the  commons  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  parliamentary  session.  The  examination 
must  be  brief,  partly  for  want  of  material  and  partly  because 
much  of  what  can  be  said  has  already  been  said.  If  it  should 
appear  that  the  commons  were  wanted  to  register  and  ratify 
what  was  done  by  a  great  meeting  of  the  king's  council,  then, 
while  their  collective  presence  would  be  of  great  importance  their 
individual  view  or  the  fact  that  some  counties  were  not  repre- 
sented would  be  of  little  consequence.  If  this  view  be  adopted 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  why  the  magnates  some- 
times found  it  convenient  to  have  their  dependants  returned.    In 

^  On  this  see  Miss  Moore,  The  Txinds  of  the  Scottish  Kings  in  England,  pp.  11-12 
"  Ante,vV'  34-41; 
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other  words,  though  we  should  be  prepared  to  admit  the  presence 
of  a  political  motive  in  some  cases,  we  should  attribute  to  the 
phrase  a  meaning  different  to  that  which  it  currently  bears. 

Some  rough  notion  of  the  share  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
mentary business  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  rolls 
of  parliament.  The  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
these  documents  has  often  been  pointed  out,i  but  they  are  all 
we  have  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  them.  A  considerable 
number  of  petitions  are  recorded  as  brought  forward  by  the 
commons,  or  community  of  the  land.  The  phrase  varies  a  good 
deal,  and  in  respect  to  one  class  of  petitions  needs  careful  scrutiny. 
Many  of  these  petitions  refer  to  the  needs  or  interests  of  a  single 
county.  Thus  the  community  (comuneaute)  of  Devonshire  asks 
that  their  ex-sheriff,  whose  conduct  in  office  is  being  investigated, 
may  be  attached  in  Somerset  as  he  has  nothing  in  Devonshire. ^ 
The  form  shows  some  variation,  les  poures  gentz  de  Devenschire,  la- 
gent  del  conte  de  BerJc,  les  gentz  de  Cornewaille,^  but  the  meaning 
is  determined  by  the  contents  of  the  petitions  which  refer  to  some 
local  grievance  that  needs  to  be  set  right.  These  are  most  often 
complaints  against  abuses  of  their  powers  by  the  judges,  sheriffs, 
coroners,  and  other  officers  ;  there  are  also  requests  for  keeping 
roads  and  bridges  in  repair  and  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  tolls, 
the  privileges  of  the  stannaries,  or  the  inconvenient  situation  of 
a  county  gaol.* 

There  is  another  group  of  petitions  which  refer  to  matters 
of  general  rather  than  local  interest.  These  are  complaints  of 
corrupt  influence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  conspirators 
who  corrupt  assizes  and  inquest,^  the  release  on  bail  of  persons 
indicted  of  felony,^  and  the  multiplication  of  special  or  ad  hoc 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  which  were  used  as  instruments 
of  oppression  by  great  lords, "^  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  upon  secular  jurisdiction.^  Again,  there  are 
requests  for  the  restraint  of  abuse  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
sheriffs  and  other  administrative  officers.  These,  of  course,  are 
well  known  :  the  articles  of  Stamford,  practically  repeating  the 
articuli  super  cartas  in  1309  ;  ^  the  statute  of  Lincoln  in  1315  ;  ^^ 
the  articuli  cleri  of  131 6,^^  and  the  request  in  1318  for  the  removal 
of  the  existing  sheriffs  north  of  the  Trent,  and  the  substitution 

»  Cf.  Maitland,  Memoranda  de  Parliamento  (R.  S.),  Introd.  ;   Holdsworth,  History 
of  English  Law,  ii.  353-5  ;  Tout,  Edward  II,  pp.  90,  184-5. 

2  Rot.  Pari.  i.  289  ;  cf.  291  (Lincoln),  293  (Suffolk). 

3  Ibid.  i.  297,  300,  308. 

*  Ihid.  i.  325,  293,  330,  3U,  333,  324,  297,  312,  303,  300,  373. 
5  Ihid.  i.  288,  289.  e  /^,^-j.  j.  370,  391. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  i.  290.  s  m^^  ^   375^ 

9  Ihid.  i.  443-5.  10  iiici^  i.  343_ 

"  This,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  Lincoln  petition.    It  is  printed  in  Stnhjfes  of  tfic 
Realm,  i.  171,  and  Letters  from  Northern  Registers  (R.  S.),  pp.  253  ff. 
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of  persons  who  had  never  held  the  office  before  and  were  qualified 
by  sufficient  holdings  in  the  counties  which  they  were  to 
administer.^  Then  we  get  requests  for  the  improvements  of 
matters  touching  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  Tolls  for 
crossing  the  Humber  and  passing  from  Dover  to  Witsand  were 
represented  as  excessive.^  The  roads  and  bridges  leading  to 
London  should  be  kept  in  repair. ^  Lead  should  not  be  exported 
nor  pay  weighing-toll  (tronagium),  and  there  should  be  a  proper 
control  in  the  use  of  the  coket  seal  in  London.^  The  system  of 
re-farming  bailiwicks  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  assigned  by 
the  exchequer  should  be  forbidden  and  a  special  grievance 
with  regard  to  certain  accounts  in  the  wardrobe  remedied.^ 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  inveterate  disorder  and  violence  of 
the  times,  '  felonies,  trespasses,  unlawful  associations,  and  con- 
spiracies leading  to  breaches  of  the  peace  in  all  counties.'  ^  We 
must  notice  finally  a  request  that  petitions  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  be  no  longer  adjourned  before  the  king  or  the  chancellor 
in  such  wise  that  nothing  comes  of  them.  The  share  of  the  com- 
mons here  is  not  clearly  expressed,  the  form  is  prient  vos  liges 
gentz,  but  the  rubric  describes  the  petition  as  one  of  those  granted 
'de  assensu  prelatorum  comitum  baronum  et  aliorum  in  diet o  par- 
liamento  tunc  existentium'."^  This  was  in  November  (octave  of 
St.  Martin),  and  as  the  commons  remained  until  5  December,  as 
appears  from  the  writs  de  expensis,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
they  joined  in  this  petition.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that 
with  this  exception  all  the  petitions  related  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  kingdom  in  such  matters  as  justice,  police, 
civil  administration,  finance,  maintenance  of  communication, 
and  so  on.  None  of  them  imply  or  require  the  presence  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  ;  they 
might  equally  well  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  counties  and  sub- 
mitted by  one  of  the  prelates  or  magnates.  With  the  single 
exception  we  have  noted  no  questions  touching  policy,  the  form 
of  government,  or  even  the  business  of  parliament  are  involved 
in  the  petitions  which  the  commons  present  or  co-operate  in 
presenting. 

We  may  now  ask  how  far  the  petitions  we  have  been  examining 
were  the  work  of  the  commons  themselves.  According  to  the 
form  of  words  in  which  these  documents  describe  themselves  they 
may  be  arranged  in  three  classes.  The  first  clg^ss  will  comprise 
those  in  which  the  share  of  the  commons  is  implied  rather  than 

»  Cole,  Documents,  pp.  (5-7.  -  Ibid.,  p.  44  ;  Bot.  Pari.  i.  291,  319. 

3  Rot.  Pari  i.  308.  *  Cole,  Docutnents,  pp.  IG,  36. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  42,  44.  «  Pot.  Pari.  i.  371. 

^  Ibid.  i.  430,  but  the  date  and  provenance  of  the  rubric  are,  of  course,  uncertain ; 
see  Maitland,  Memoranda  dc  Parliamento,  Introd.,  pp.  x-xii ;  Cooper,  Public  Records^ 
ii.  28-9. 
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expressed  in  such  phrases  as  la  communaute  d'Engleterre}  com- 
munitas  regni,^  vos  liges  gentz,^  communaute  du  poeple  de  son 
roialme^  The  second  class  contains  joint  petitions  and  those 
made  by  the  magnates  on  the  complaint  of  the  commons  or 
people  :  the  formula  leaves  this  last  point  open  to  some  doubt ; 
les  prelatz,  contes  et  barons  et  tute  la  communalte  du  roiame  fesoint 
a  notre  seigneur  le  roi  les  requestes  desoutz  escrites,^  or  prie  la 
barnage  od  le  commun  poeple,^  are  examples  of  the  form  of  what 
we  have  called  joint  petitions.  Then  we  hear  that  the  king  par 
demonstrance  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  magnates, 
somons  a  eel  parlement  et,  par  grevouses  pleintes  del  pople,  under- 
standing the  evil  to  be  remedied,  has  made  a  statute  de  Vassent 
des  prelatz,  contes  et  barons  et  les  grantz  avanditz  en  son  dit  parle- 
ment.'^ Neither  of  these  cases,  of  course,  necessarily  implies  that 
the  complaints  of  the  people  were  made  through  or  by  the  knights 
and  burgesses  in  parliament ;  but  that  seems  the  most  natural 
explanation,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  else  they  could  have  been 
brought  forward.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  words  of  the 
second  case  formally  exclude  the  commons  from  any  share  in  the 
act  of  legislation.  The  formula  of  the  third  class  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  petition,  which  was  met  not  by 
statute  but  an  order  appointed  by  the  king  in  council.  It  is  as 
foUows  :  '  in  hoc  parliamento  inter  ceteras  petitiones  domino  regi 
porrectas,  quedam  petitio  per  milites,  cives,  et  burgenses,  pro 
comitatibus,  civitatibus,  et  burgis  regni  sui  ibidem  existentes 
liberata  fuit,  per  quam  suggesserunt  ',^  &c.  This  is  summarized 
in  the  marginal  note  as  '  querela  tocius  communitatis  regni  ', 
a  phrase  which  throws  some  light  on  a  point  we  have  just  been 
noticing.^  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  press  these 
forms  of  words  too  far,  nor  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  articles  of  Stamford  are 
known  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  baronial  opposition,  though 
they  are  described  as  submitted  to  the  king  by  the  community 
of  the  kingdom.  The  commons  were  present  at  the  meeting  in 
1309  where  these  words  were  used,  but  they  were  not  at  Stamford 
where  the  concessions  were. actually  made.  In  like  manner  there 
were  no  commons  in  the  parliament  in  February  1310,  in  which 
the  ordainers  were  appointed,  although  they  were  present  the 
next  autumn  when  the  ordinances  were  confirmed.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  letters  patent  authorizing  the  election  of  the  ordainers 
the  permission  is  granted  to  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
commons  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  in  confirming  the 
ordinances  describes  them   as  made   '  solunc  la  fourme  de  noz 

»  Rot.  Pari.  i.  289,  299.                   Ibid.,  pp.  372,  375  ;  Cole,  Documents,  pp.  27,  30. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  i.  430.  *  Jbid.  i.  290. 

^  Cole,  Documents,  p.  G.  o  jitid.,  p.  7. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  i.  343.  s  jbid,\,  371. 
^   But  see  above,  p.  109,  on  the  marginalia. 
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lettres  '.  We  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  parliament 
was  still  in  session  and  the  commons  present  when  the  ordinances 
were  confirmed. ^ 

Even  from  this  brief  review  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  for 
whatever  purpose  the  commons  were  wanted  in  parliament  it  was 
not  to  co-operate  actively  in  any  business  of  a  political  or  constitu- 
tional nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  words  of  the 
statute  of  York  make  it  plain  that  for  some  purposes  or  at  some 
times  their  presence  was  regarded  as  very  important.  I  have 
advanced  elsewhere  a  theory  that  the  principle  formulated  in  the 
statute  of  York  was  that  no  constitutional  change  was  valid  to 
which  the  commons  had  not  given  their  consent.^  It  may  be 
suggested  now  that  their  presence  and  tacit  consent  would  be 
considered  highly  desirable  when  important  political  or  consti- 
tutional measures  were  taken,  and  this,  on  two  grounds,  both  of 
them  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  In  the  first  place,  the 
presence  of  the  commons  would  ratify  the  new  measure  in  the 
sense  of  committing  them  and  those  whom  they  represented  to 
approval  of  it  whether  their  consent  were  necessary  or  not.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  a  step  towards  acknowledging  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  consent,  though  it  would  be  far  from  conceding  the 
principle.  In  the  second  place,  the  presence  of  the  commons  when 
new  measures  were  discussed  would  necessarily  help  to  form  a 
favourable  public  opinion.  For  the  men  who  heard  the  debates, 
even  though  they  might  have  taken  no  part  in  them,  would  carry 
home  with  them  abundant  material  for  the  discussion  and 
explanation  of  the  new  measures.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that 
I  venture  to  explain  the  care  which  the  magnates  seem  occa- 
sionally to  have  shown  in  securing  the  return  of  members  favour- 
able to  their  projects — or  at  least  to  themselves.  As  a  hostile 
public  opinion  could  also  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  the  rule 
would  explain  the  case  (of  which  we  have  seen  an  instance)  where 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  return  of  members 
unfavourable  to  the  schemes  of  the  leaders  who  chanced  to  be 
in  power. 

The  chief  business  of  the  representatives  of  the  commons  was, 
of  course,  to  give  their  consent  to  extraordinary  taxation  and  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  by  furnishing  the 
central  government  with  information  and  acting  as  a  check  on 
the  sheriffs  and  other  officers  who  were  charged  with  local  adminis- 
tration. But  these  points  have  been  so  carefully  worked  out 
elsewhere  that  they  need  only  be  mentioned  here.^ 

Gaillard  Lapsley. 

'   See  Tout,  Edward  11,  pp.  84,  87,  90-1  ;   Bol.  Pari.  i.  281,  286,  443-5. 

'  See  ante,  xxviii,  118  if.  ;  cf.  Tout,  p.  151  ;  Stubbs,  Sehct  Charters,  ed.  Davis, 
p.  56  n. 

^  Cf.  Riess,  Waklrecht  turn  englischen  Parlament ;  Pasquet,  Origines  de  la  Chamhre 
des  Communes. 
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Parliament  and  Foreign  Affairs,  1603-1760 

IT  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time  to  study  in  detail  the 
long-continued  attempts  once  made  in  behalf  of  parliament  to 
obtain  control  over  foreign  affairs  ;  for  though  this  assembly, 
as  we  think  of  it  now,  represented  the  people  of  the  realm  only 
scantily  and  even  indirectly,  though  it  was  then  rather  a  meeting 
of  magnates  and  wealthy  men  or  their  nominees,  under  the 
influence  sometimes  of  the  king,  sometimes  of  a  small  group  of 
nobles  or  pohticians,  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  not  only  the  foremost  parHamentary  and  representative 
assembly  in  the  world,  but  some  of  its  procedure  and  methods 
were  then  so  similar  to  what  they  are  now,  that  the  problems 
with  which  I  propose  to  deal  were  not  essentially  different.  The 
story  of  all  this  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the  lords  and  the 
commons,  in  the  long  silent  speeches  of  the  endless  Parliamentary 
Debates,  and  in  numerous  quaint  and  forgotten  pamphlets  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries. 

During  the  Stuart  period  parliament  disputed  with  the  king 
supremacy  in  government,  and  during  the  Hanoverian  period 
it  made  this  supremacy  good.  The  development  of  its  power 
was  marked  by  increasing  control  of  legislation  and  finance, 
until  at  last  king  and  ministers  depended  upon  it  altogether 
for  support,  and  were  formally  obedient  to  its  wishes.  This 
is  well  known.  But  in  the  course  of  its  ambition  parliament 
grasped  at  other  powers  which  at  last  it  got  only  in  part.  Under 
the  Stuarts  it  attempted  constantly  to  encroach  upon  the  royal 
domain  of  foreign  affairs.  Something  was  obtained,  but  not  as 
had  been  intended,  and  not  as  men  had  foreseen.  In  the  middle 
ages  kings  had  sometimes  advised  with  parliaments  about  foreign 
affairs,  and  parliaments  had  not  hesitated  to  consider  them  ; 
but,  although  in  after  days  men  used  to  point  back  to  these  early 
instances  as  evidence  of  right,  parliament  had  so  little  importance 
in  matters  of  state  and  foreign  policy  that  its  interference 
availed  little  and  hardly  aroused  the  kings'  jealousy.  Nor 
was  there  much  change  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  except 
that  under  Elizabeth  the  commons  attempted,  with  poor  success, 
to  deal  with  the  queen's  marriage  and  with  the  succession.    So 
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it  was  at  first  with  the  Stuarts.  War,  peace,  foreign  intercourse, 
and  policy  were  arcana  imperii  entirely  appurtenant  to  the  Crown. 
'  The  second  mark  of  majesty  is  authority  to  make  war,  and 
conclude  peace,  at  his  pleasure,'  says  Raleigh.^  '  The  makinge 
war,  and  so  likewise  of  peace,  is  wholy  and  absolutly  a  regall 
prerogative,'  according  to  a  writer  of  the  period  of  the  Interregnum 
recalling  learned  opinions  of  earlier  times. ^  And  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Burnet,  writing  of  William's  second  partition  treaty,  says  : 
'  It  is  certain,  that  by  our  constitution,  all  foreign  negotiations 
were  trusted  entirely  to  the  crown.'  ^  Nevertheless  it  was  in  this 
period  of  great  constitutional  changes  that  the  royal  prerogative 
in  foreign  and  high  poHcy  was  challenged  and  shaken  and  partly 
taken  away. 

In  the  later  years  of  James  I,  when  the  commons  had  lost 
patience  with  his  plans  and  because  of  his  ill  success,  they  began 
to  debate  the  situation  abroad,  and  remember  that  in  days  of 
old  sovereigns  had  advised  with  their  parliaments  concerning 
such  things.*  In  1621  the  loss  of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate 
caused  James  to  seek  both  advice  and  support  from  the  houses. 
The  pretensions  of  some  of  the  commons  are  shown  by  a  speech 
of  one  of  the  members,  that  the  king  asking  them  now  to  consider 
the  Palatinate  might  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  letting  them 
consider  only  such  things  as  he  chose,  and  they  might  thus  be  in 
danger  of  losing  the  privileges  of  a  free  parliament.^  In  November 
the  king  gave  an  account  of  foreign  business  and  asked  for  a  supply, 
*  the  same  to  be  wholly  employed  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Palatin- 
ate.' ^  '  Though  his  majesty  be  not  tied  to  give  account  of  his 
actions  to  any  but  to  God,  yet,'  said  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  '  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  descend  from  his  royal  prerogative  therein  so  low, 
as  to  acquaint  his  houses  of  parliament  with  his  proceedings  in 
this  business.'  "^  The  commons  now  desired  to  urge  war  against 
Spain  and  advise  about  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son.  '  War, 
and  the  Prince's  Marriage,  too  high  for  us,'  thought  some  ;  though 
Sir  Edward  Coke  cited  precedents  to  show  that  such  things  had 
been  considered  before,  and  declared  '  That  the  Commons  may 
consult  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Remedies  thereof  '.^ 
But  others  said  that  war  and  peace  belonged  altogether  to  the 
king,  and  that  while  it  was  well  for  him  to  advise  with  his  people, 
it  was  not  meet  for  the  people  to  enter  into  such  counsels  without 

^  The  Cabinet-Council,  in  Works  (Oxford,  1829),  viii.  38. 

^  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  Certaine  Considerations  upon  the  Government  of  England 
(Camden  Society,  xlv),  p.  21. 

\,iiistory  of  His  Oion  Time  (Oxford,  1833),  iv.  467. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  i.  509,  742,  743. 

*  CobbetVs  Parliamentary  History,!.  1301.  «  Lords'  Journals,  Hi.  167,  168. 
'  Parliamentary  History,  i.  1 303.                            »  Commons'  Journals,  i.  655-7. 
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his  direction  .1  Notwithstanding  that  James  now  sharply  forbade 
the  house  to  touch  anything  which  concerned  the  mysteries  of 
state,  it  drew  up  an  apologetic  petition,  whereupon  he  declared 
that  they  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  such  matters. ^  The  com- 
mons then  affirmed  that  '  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concern- 
ing the  king,  state,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm  .  .  .  are  proper 
subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament ',  and 
that  to  the  members  belonged  freedom  of  speech.  As  is  well 
known,  the  king  tore  this  protest  from  the  journal  of  the  commons, 
and  parliament  was  dissolved.^  He  was  unwilling  that  the  com- 
^mons  should  participate  in  foreign  affairs  except  occasionally 
and  at  his  direction.  So  in  1 624,  beset  with  difficulties,  he  explained 
to  parliament  his  foreign  policy,  and  declared  that  his  secretaries 
would  now  relate  all.  '  Never  King  gave  more  Trust  to  His 
Subjects,'  he  said, '  than  to  desire  their  Advice  in  Matters  of  this 
Weight.'  *  Buckingham  delivered  to  the  houses  an  account  of 
the  Spanish  mission,  after  which  there  were  deliberations  about 
what  counsel  should  be  given  to  the  king,  until  they  advised  him 
to  denounce  the  treaties  with  Spain  concerning  the  marriage  and 
the  palatinate,  and  promised  to  support  him  in  the  war  which 
\  must  come.^  The  king  consented  that  the  supplies  granted  should 
be  used  solely  for  purposes  designated  and  spent  under  the  direc- 
,  tion  of  officers  accountable  to  the  house  of  commons.®  James 
\  further  promised  to  make  no  treaty  without  first  acquainting 
?  parUament  and  requesting  its  advice. "^  This  was,  indeed,  as  far 
as  the  Crown  in  after  days  was  ever  willing  to  go.    ' 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  the  situation  abroad  called 
for  further  supplies,  and  again  the  position  was  explained  to 
parhament.^  The  king  told  the  houses  that  his  father  had  at 
their  desire  broken  the  treaties  with  Spain  and  made  war,  so 
their  assistance  should  not  now  be  wanting.^  '  It  is  not  always 
fit  for  Kings  to  give  Account  of  their  Counsels,'  said  Buckingham  ; 
but  he  narrated  many  things  which  had  led  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs.i^  Early  in  1626  the  king  and  the  lord  keeper, 
speaking  before  parliament,  rebuked  the  commons  :  '  That 
foreign  businesses  have  been  entertained  in  the  house,  to  the 
hinderance  and  disadvantage  of  his  Majesty's  negotiations,'  they 

*  Commons'  Journals,  i.  655,  656. 

2  Parliamentan/  History,  i.  1326,  1327,  1335,  1339. 

3  Ihid.,  cols.  1361,  1362.  «  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  210. 

^  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  220-32,  236,  237,  238,  246,  247,  250,  251,  259,  266,  275  ; 
Commons'  Journals,  i.  720,  721,  722-4,  740-4. 

*  21  Jac.  I.  c.  33  ;  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  251,  282  ;   Commons'  Journals,  i.  744. 
'  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  283. 

*  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1625  (Camden  Society,  new  series,  vi),  p.  76  ; 
Parliamentary  History,  ii.  7,  8. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  470.  "  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  481-4. 
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having  examined  letters  of  the  king  and  of  his  secretaries,  and 
having  sent  a  general  warrant  to  the  signet  office  for  records.^ 
But  a  little  later  French  treaties  and  negotiations  were  submitted, 
and  the  foreign  situation  was  again  explained  to  parliament, 
while  the  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  based  partly 
upon  the  bad  management  of  matters  abroad.^    When  the  long 
parliament  was  sitting  the  king  informed  the  members  of  the 
alliance  which  he  was  about  to  make  with  the  Dutch,  and  asked 
for  advice.^    He  also  referred  to  them  his  manifesto  concerning 
the  Palatinate,   '  that  He  might  receive  their  Advice  herein ' ; 
both  houses  expressed  approval  and  promised  their  assistance.* 
During  the  civil  wars  parliament  undertook  the  conduct  of 
foreign   affairs   for  itself  ;    it  dispatched  representatives  abroad, 
sent  and  received  complaints  and  communications,   and  gave 
audience  to  ambassadors.^    In  1642,  in  the  nineteen  propositions 
sent  to  York,  and  next  year,  in  the  propositions  presented  at 
Oxford,  parliament  asked  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  United  Provinces  and  other  protestant  states.    In  1644, 
when  negotiations  were  being  made  for  peace  with  the  king, 
one  proposition  was  '  That  Your  Majesty  will  give  Your  Royal 
Assent  to  such  Ways  and  Means  as  the  Parliaments  of  both 
Kingdoms  shall  think  fitting,  for  the  uniting  of  the  Protestant 
Princes,  and  for  the  entire  Restitution  and  Re-establishment  of 
Charles  Lodowick  Prince  Elector  Palatine  ' .^   The  Swedish  minister 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  '  Most  Illustrious  Peers,  Honourable 
Knights,  and  the  Renowned  Estates  of  this  Most  Noble  Court ' ; 
and  the  ambassador  of  the  States  delivered  a  paper  '  To  the 
Honourable  Parliament  of  England,  at  Westminster  'J    The  busi- 
ness was  done  by  various  parliamentary  committees,  sometimes 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  and  sometimes  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms.    Foreign  potentates,  doubtful  perhaps  with  whom 
to  deal,  treated  with  king,  or  with  parliament,  or  with  both.^ 

In  the  revolutionary  years  which  followed,  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  to  keep  the  control  of  foreign  matters  in  the  hands  of 
parliament  were  in  their  result  not  unlike  attempts  made  in  the 
American  states  during  the  changing  years  of  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence, their  confederation,  and  the  beginning  of  closer  union. 
Americans  desired  to  have  control  of  foreign  relations  in  congress  ; 

^  Parliamentary  History,  ii.  58. 

2  Lords'  Journals,  iii.  595,  687,  688  ;   Commons'  Journals,  i.  845,  846. 

^  Lords'  Joumals,  iv.  157. 

*  Ihid.,  pp.  300,  301,  310  ;   Commons''  Journals,  ii.  201. 

5  Lords'  Journals,  v.  486  ;  vi.  27,  28,  122,  187,  188,  310,  331,  332,  452,  578,  702  ; 
vii.  6,  143,  314,  351,  361,  366,  415,  578. 
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but  soon,  as  this  proved  inefficient  and  resulted  in  confusion, 
they  yielded  it  more  and  more  to  small  committees  or  a  single 
executive.    In  like  manner  the  English  parliamentarians,  eager 
as  they  were  to  grasp  statecraft  and  foreign  affairs,  were  yet 
fain  to  share  them  with  the  king  or  with  Cromwell,  and  in  the  end 
handed  them  over  largely  to  the  protector  and  his  council.    In  1 644 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  consisting  partly  of  a  committee 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  '  to  hold  good  correspondence 
and  intelligence  with  foreign  states ',  but  the  express  direction 
of  parliament  itself  was  required  for  the  making  of  peace.     By 
the  propositions  of  Uxbridge  '  the  concluding  of  peace  or  war 
'    with  foreign  princes  and  states  '  was  to  be  '  with  advice  and 
consent '  of  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland.    The  heads 
of  proposals,  offered  to  the  army  in  1647,  designed  a  council  of 
state  to  have  the  power  of  the  former  privy  council  in  all  foreign 
negotiations,  '  provided  that  the  making  of  war  or  peace  with 
any  other  kingdom  or  state  shall  not  be  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  parliament.'     In  1649  the  act  appointing  a  council 
of  state  for  the  commonwealth  committed  to  this  council  the 
V    management    of    foreign    affairs    subject    to    parliament.      The 
instrument  of    government  in   1653  gave  the    management  of 
"   foreign  matters,  even  war  and  peace,  to  the  lord  protector,  '  with 
the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council.'    A  year  later  the 
first   parliament   of   the   protectorate   proposed   a   constitution 
»    according  to  which  war  and  peace  were  vested  in  the  protector 
and  parhament,  while  diplomatic  intercourse  was  left  to  him 
and  the  major  part  of  his  council.^ 

The  Restoration  made  many  things  as  they  had  been  before, 
but  at  once  the  greater  pretensions  of  parliament,  based  no  doubt 
upon  the  experience  of  the  long  parliament,  and  increased  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  aroused  by  the  threatening  situation  in  Europe, 
led  to  a  struggle  with  the  king,  in  which  the  commons  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  direction  and  control.  In  this  contest  the  Crown 
yielded  from  time  to  time,  but  largely  succeeded  in  holding  its 
own.  More  and  more,  information  was  called  for,  and  the 
commons  insisted  on  a  share  in  foreign  poHcy  if  they  were  to 
'  supply  the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  They  resolved  to  advise 
about  war  and  aUiances,  and  even  took  upon  themselves  to 
prescribe  the  terms  of  aUiances  which  the  king  was  to  make. 
Almost  immediately  the  commons  considered  asking  Charles  II 
to  marry  a  protestant,  though  most  of  the  speakers  were  against 
thus  restricting  him.^  In  1664  parliament  requested  the  king 
to  take  action  against  the  wrongs  done  by  the  United  Provinces, 
and  promised  their  support ;    and  a  Uttle  later  Charles  gave  it 

1  Gardiner,  pp.  272,  284,  320,  382,  4C6,  445. 
•  Parliamentary  History,  iv.  119. 
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a  '  Narrative  '  of  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Dutch. ^  '  I 
entered  upon  this  War  by  your  Advice  and  Encouragement/ 
he  said  next  year,  when  he  asked  for  their  '  chearful  Supply  for 
the  carrying  it  on'.^  It  became  now  to  be  more  and  more  the 
custom  to  communicate  information  about  foreign  matters, 
particularly  at  the  opening  of  sessions,  and  parliament  perceiving 
the  growing  dependence  of  the  king's  foreign  poHcy  upon  its  aid, 
became  bolder  in  its  discussion  and  more  pertinacious  in  requiring 
information.  In  1667  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
impeachment  of  Clarendon  had  to  do  with  his  part  in  it.^  In  1668 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  the  king  told  parliament  :  '  I  have 
made  a  League  defensive  with  The  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  likewise  a  League  for  an  efficacious  Mediation  of  Peace  between 
the  Two  Crowns,  into  which  League  that  of  Sweden  by  its  Ambassa- 
dor hath  offered  to  enter  as  a  Principal.'  *  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  have  a  greater  fleet,  as  was  necessary.  Two  years  later  the  lord 
keeper  spoke  to  parUament  about  treaties  made  and  depending. ^ 
As  the  years  went  on  Charles  and  his  parliament  drew  farther 
and  farther  apart,  and  when  the  cabal  was  ruling  England  and 
the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  suspected,  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  dissension  arose  from  complaint  of  the  king's  foreign 
relations.  In  1673  the  lord  chancellor  declared  with  reference  to 
the  situation  abroad  that '  the  King  .  .  .  hath  made  your  Counsels 
the  Foundations  of  all  His  Proceedings  ',^  but  in  another  session 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  bitter  dispute  arose.  As  the  time 
approached  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  members  were  more 
and  more  taken  up  with  discourses  concerning  every  vote  to  be 
passed.  They  had  long  had  an  eye  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
to  call  him  to  account  about  his  negotiations  when  in  France, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  to  save  himself,  he  would  discover 
great  matters,  '  all  that  has  passed  in  the  Cabinett.'  '  '  I  was 
yesterday  told,'  says  a  correspondent,  '  by  an  eminent  Parliament 
man,  that  there  was  a  project  amongst  them  to  breake  this  union 
with  France,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch. '^  Sharp  criticisms 
were  made  as  soon  as  the  debates  began,  ^  and  when  the  commons 
addressed  the  king  against  the  projected  marriage  of  his  brother 
with  the  duchess  of  Modena,  Charles  prorogued  parliament  and 
thought  of  dissolving  it.^^   A  few  weeks  later  he  solemnly  assured 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xi.  600,  625  ;   Commons'  Journals,  viii.  548,  553. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xi.  684.  ^  Commons'  Journals,  ix.  4,  16. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xii.  181.  «  Ibid.  pp.  352,  353.  «  Ibid.  p.  526. 

'  Letters  Addressed  from  London  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  (Camden  Society,  new 
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them  that  those  men  spoke  falsely  who  said  that  his  alHance 
with  France  contained  secret  articles  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and  that  he  would  let  a  committee  of  both  houses  see  all  the  articles 
contained  in  the  treaties.^  The  commons  resolved  to  ask  Bucking- 
ham the  following  questions  :  ^ 

By  whose  Counsel  and  Ministry  the  Triple  League  was  made. 

And  the  first  Treaty  with  France,  whereby  it  was  broken,  and  the 
Articles  thereof  .  .  . 

And  the  Smyrna  Fleet  fallen  upon,  before  War  was  declared. 

And  the  Second  Treaty  with  the  French  King  at  Utrecht,  and  the 
Articles  thereof. 

And  by  whose  Counsels  the  War  was  made,  without  Advice  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Parliament  thereupon  prorogued. 

On  the  duke's  answer  the  commons  resolved  to  ask  Charles  to 
remove  him  from  employment  and  power.  They  were  determined, 
as  Burnet  said,  to  force  the  king  to  a  peace  with  the  Dutch. ^  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  was  examined.  '  We  allow  the  power 
of  Peace  and  War  always  in  the  King,'  said  one,  and  this  was 
generally  held.^  A  little  before,  however,  it  had  been  objected 
by  a  member  that  money  was  asked  of  the  commons  to  carry  on 
a  war  which  they  were  never  advised  about. ^  It  was  said,  now  as 
afterwards,  that  peace  and  war  and  foreign  affairs  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  king  and  his  council,  who  corresponded  all  over  the 
world  and  were  well  informed.^ 

In  1675  commons  insisted  on  debating  about  the  dangerous 
greatness  of  France,  and  urged  that  Charles  should  recall  his 
soldiers  from  the  French  king's  service."^  At  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  session  the  lord  keeper  said  :  '  The  King  resolves  to 
enter  into  Terms  of  strictest  Correspondence  and  Endearment 
with  His  Parliament :  to  take  your  Counsel  in  His  most  weighty 
Affairs.'^  But  a  serious  breach  was  impending.  In  1677  parlia- 
ment at  once  began  the  consideration  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
question  whether  to  vote  supply  or  to  know  first  about  the  king's 
alhances  was  debated  in  the  commons  through  a  long  day  until 
candles  were  brought  into  the  house. ^  Addresses  were  sent  to  the 
king  on  the  great  danger  from  French  power,  and  from  its  en- 
croachments on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  desire  him  to 
make  stricter  alliances  for  the  preservation  of  those  provinces. 
The  commons  said  that  they  would  support  him  if  war  arose  ; 

*  Lords'  Journals^  xii.  595.  ^  Commons'  Journals,  ix.  293. 
'  History  of  My  Own  Time  (ed.  Airy),  ii.  45. 
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'  All  which  we  do  most  humbly  offer  to  Your  Majesty,  as  the 
unanimous  Sense  and  Desire  of  the  whole  Nation.'  ^  They  would 
give  £200,000,  and  promised  more,  but  the  king  asked  for  thrice 
that  sum .2  '  We  think  the  prosecuting  these  alliances,  the  only 
good  use  for  which  our  money  can  be  imployed,  and  therefore, 
before  we  give,  we  would  be  secure  it  should  be  applyed  to  this 
purpose,'  wrote  Andrew  Marvell.^  In  the  commons  Mr.  Sacheverell 
said  :  '  He  would  know,  what  Alliances  we  have  made  since  we 
met  last,  and  whether  the  Money  be  laid  out  according  to  your 
intention.'  Coventry,  secretary  of  state,  rebuked  him  :  '  If 
Alliances  are  made,  or  not  made,  they  are  not  to  be  talked  of 
in  public'  *  The  commons  now  undertook  to  stipulate  what 
terms  of  alliance  the  king  should  make,  before  they  granted  more 
money. ^  '  Very  Uttle  ',  said  Coventry,  '  is  wanting,  but  sending 
the  King  a  Treaty  ready-made.'  ^  Both  secretaries  declared 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  demand.  WilHamson 
said  :  '  The  King  has  but  few  Prerogatives,  as  coining  Money, 
and  making  Peace  and  War,  and  they  are  as  land  marks,  and  are 
known  ;  they  are  but  few,  and  a  curse  is  upon  him  that  removes 
them.'  '^ 

The  commons  now  addressed  the  king,  refusing  supplies: 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  they  declared,  to 
grant  money  for  the  maintenance  of  wars  and  alliances  '  before 
they  are  signified  in  Parliament '  ;  this,  they  said,  was  evident 
from  the  two  wars  made  against  the  Dutch  and  the  alUance  made 
with  them  in  1668.  They  then  besought  Charles  to  enter  into 
a  league  with  the  states  general  against  France,  and  make  other 
alliances  in  support  of  it ;  and  for  this  pglicy  they  pledged  their 
assistance.^    To  this  address  the  king  repUed  :  ^ 

Could  I  have  been  silent,  I  would  rather  have  chosen  to  be  so,  than 
to  call  to  mind  Things  so  unfit  for  you  to  meddle  with,  as  are  contained  in 
some  Part  of  your  Address  ;  wherein  you  have  entrenched  upon  so  un- 
doubted a  Right  of  the  Crown,  that  I  am  confident  it  will  appear  in  no  Age 
(when  the  Sword  was  not  drawn)  that  the  Prerogative  of  making  Peace 
and  War  hath  been  so  dangerously  invaded.  You  do  not  content  your- 
selves with  desiring  me  to  enter  into  such  Leagues,  as  may  be  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  you  tell  me  what  Sort  of  Leagues  they  must 

^  Lords'  Journals,  xiii.  74  ;   Commons'  Journals,  ix.  408. 
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be,  and  with  whom  :  And,  as  your  Address  is  worded,  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  understood  to  be  by  your  Leave,  than  your  Eequest,  that  I  should  make 
such  other  Alliances  as  I  please  with  other  of  the  Confederates.  Should 
I  sufEer  this  fundamental  Power  of  making  Peace  and  War  to  be  so  far 
invaded  (though  but  once)  as  to  have  the  Manner  and  Circumstances  of 
Leagues  prescribed  to  me  by  Parliament,  it  is  plain,  that  no  Prince  or 
State  would  any  longer  believe,  that  the  Sovereignty  of  England  rests  in 
the  Crown  ;  nor  could  I  think  Myself  to  signify  any  more  to  foreign  Princes, 
than  the  empty  Sound  of  a  King.  Wherefore  you  may  rest  assured,  That 
no  Condition  shall  make  me  depart  from,  or  lessen,  so  essential  a  Part 
of  the  Monarchy. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  speech,  says  Marvell,  they  were  greatly 
appalled .1  Charles  adjourned  parliament,  and  the  commons 
departed  in  the  midst  of  such  disorder  as  old  men  had  known 
in  Eliot's  time.^ 

Matters  continued  much  the  same,  though  the  Crown  in  its 
exigency  yielded  somewhat  to  the  wishes  of  parliament.  A 
correspondent  wrote  that  if  Charles  declared  war  upon  France 
he  wished  to  do  it  at  the  instance  of  the  houses.^  He  informed 
them  that  he  had  made  an  alliance  with  Holland  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Flanders,  recalled  his  troops  from  France,  and  married  his 
niece  to  the  prince  of  Orange.^  The  commons,  returning  thanks, 
now  proposed  certain  conditions  as  parts  of  all  treaties  to  be  made 
by  him.  They  wished  also  to  know  more  about  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered.^  With  respect  to  disclosing  the  treaty 
Coventry  raised  an  objection  that  was  often  made  afterwards, 
that  treaties  were  sometimes  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  large 
numbers  of  men.  'But  I  think  it  very  fit ',  retorted  Lord  Caven- 
dish, '  to  be  communicated  to  five  hundred  that  must  give  Supply 
to  maintain  it.'  ^  Charles  answered  angrily,  but  with  such  patience 
as  necessity  commanded  :  '  The  Right  of  making  and  Managing 
War  and  Peace  is  in  his  Majesty  :  And,  if  you  think  He  will 
depart  from  any  Part  of  That  Right,  you  are  mistaken.'  The 
commons  desired  that  the  king  '  immediately . . .  declare  proclaime 
&  enter  into  an  actuall  Warr  against  the  Frensh  King  'J 

In  1678  the  lord  chancellor  explained  the  king's  endeavours 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  said  that 

»  Works,  i.  636. 

2  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  II,  eccxciv.  28  May  1677  ;  Commons'  Journals, 
ix.  426  ;  Grey,  iv.  389,  390,  391  ;  Reresby,  Memoirs  (London,  1821),  pp.  191,  197. 

»  Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde  :  Historical  MS8.  Commission 
Reports,  Ormonde  MS8.,  new  series,  iv.  395. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xiii.  130. 

^  Commons'  Journals,  ix.  430 ;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  II,  cccc,  29  January 
1677/8. 

«  Grey,  v.  68,  69. 

'  Commons'  Journals,  ix.  431,  432,  455  ;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  II, 
ccccii,  14  and  18  March  1677/8. 
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the  advice  of  parliament  was  desired,  whereupon  both  houses 
asked  that  the  treaties  mentioned  in  his  speech  should  be  com- 
municated to  them.^  When  this  was  done,  some  of  the  commons 
treated  it  merely  as  the  fulfilment  of  their  customary  right,  while 
the  lords  asked  for  additional  diplomatic  correspondence. ^  For 
the  time  the  debates  turned  mostly  on  treaties  and  our  relations 
with  France.  In  May  the  commons  resolved  that  the  king's  alliance 
with  the  states  general  was  not  pursuant  to  their  addresses  nor 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  advised  other  and  more  vigorous 
measures.  To  this  and  another  address  Charles  refused  to  reply.^ 
He  continued  to  give  such  information  as  he  thought  convenient 
and  to  ask  for  advice  and  for  suppHes.  His  relations  with  the 
commons  were  very  strained,  and  he  addressed  himself  generally 
to  the  lords.*  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign  and  during 
that  of  James  II  either  parliament  was  not  sitting  or  conditions 
were  such  that  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  there  was  small 
chance  for  further  conflict  to  arise.  Part  of  the  work  which  the 
emissaries  of  Louis  XIV  had  tried  to  accompHsh  in  London 
was  to  induce  members  of  parliament  to  oppose  the  king  in  his 
management  of  foreign  affairs.^  On  one  occasion  James  told  the 
French  ambassador  that  he  would  take  good  care  that  parliament 
did  not  meddle  with  such  matters.^ 

After  the  Revolution  William  III  was  as  dependent  upon 
parliament  as  Charles  had  been  in  the  middle  years  of  his  reign. 
In  the  beginning  all  went  well.  Regarded  as  the  deliverer  and 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  parliament,  he  was 
granted  the  supplies  which  he  requested  for  helping  the  Dutch 
and  for  resisting  France."^  In  general  terms  he  explained  to 
parliament  what  his  intentions  were,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  its  co-operation.^  In  1689,  on  receiving  an  address  from 
them,  he  informed  the  commons  that  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  he  was  about  to  declare  war  upon  France,  *  encouraged 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xiii.  207,  208,  209  ;   Commons'  Journals,  ix.  4G6. 

*  Grey,  v.  302  ;  Lords'  Journals,  xiii.  210. 

^  Commons'  Journals,  ix.  475,  476  ;  Grey,  v.  390. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xiii.  219,  222,  294,  380  ;  Commons''  Journals,  ix.  483,  484. 

^  '  J'envoye  a  votre  Majeste,  dans  un  memoire  apart,  les  noms  des  membres  du 
parlement  que  j'ai  engages  dans  ses  interets.  Le  fondament  de  tous  ces  engagemens 
est  que  le  parlement  n'entrera  point  dans  1' alliance  faiteavec  I'Espagne,  ni  dans  celles 
qui  se  pourroient  proposer  avec  les  Etats  Generaux,  ou  avec  I'Empereur  et  d'autres 
Princes  de  I'Empire,  et  ne  donnera  point  d' argent  a  sa  Majeste  Britannique  pour  les 
soutenir  : '  Barillon  to  Louis  XIV,  5  December  1680  ;  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  o/  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (London,  1773),  ii,  part  i,  p.  280. 

6  Ihid.  part  ii,  p.  100. 

'  '  The  K^  having  the  power  to  make  warre  was  restrained  onely  by  not  having 
that  of  taking  (?)  money  but  now  that  is  made  such  a  necessary  reason  for  giving  all 
the  money  that  is  asked,  that  the  argument  turneth  the  other  way : '  Manuscript  in 
the  hand  of  Halifax  (1690  ?)  :  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  Life  of  Halifax,  ii.  138. 

8  Lords'  Journals,  xiv.  128,  139,  203 ;   Commons'  Journals,  x.  44. 
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thereunto  by  the  Assurance  this  House  hath  given  him  of  their 
Assistance.'  ^  Under  the  new  system  of  financial  management 
the  commons  granted  suppKes  more  readily,  but  they  made 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  estimates  and  closely  examined  the 
accounts.2  They  desired,  moreover,  to  know  about  the  terms  of 
treaties  which  were  concerned  with  the  money  which  they  were 
voting.  In  1689  the  commons  asked  to  be  informed  '  what  the 
mutual  ObUgations  of  Assistance  are,  by  any  Treaties,  between 
this  Crown  and  the  States  of  Holland  '  :  and  upon  this  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Westminster  were  submitted.^  WiUiam  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  parKament  for  advice  and  assistance,  but  it  was 
because  he  required  assistance,  not  because  he  desired  advice.* 
In  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  opening  of  sessions  there  is  little 
more  than  allusion  to  foreign  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  the  com- 
mons were  even  more  insistent  that  they  should  be  told  the  terms 
of  the  measures  which  they  were  asked  to  support ;  and  such 
communications  were  made  more  and  more  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  king's  secretaries.^  Parliament  desired  also  information 
about  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  the  management  of  expeditions, 
and  wished  to  give  counsel  about  them.^  In  1692  some  of  the  lords 
wanted  a  committee  of  both  houses  to  consider  advice  for  the  king 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  but  this  was  lost  on  a  division."^ 

Sometimes  the  commons  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  as  when 
the  estimate  for  1694  was  debated.  The  trouble  arose,  said  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  '  Because  we  gave  last  time  without  seeing 
the  Treaties  ...  If  there  be  any  such  Treaties  with  the  Allies, 
in  God's  name,  let  us  see  them.  These  are  no  more  than  if  so 
much  money  was  demanded  of  us.'  ^  Like  Charles  I,  William 
said  that  the  present  war  had  been  undertaken  upon  parliament's 
advice,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  grant  supplies  for  carrying 
it  on.^  In  1696  he  declared  that  overtures  had  been  made  for 
a  peace,  but  that  the  only  way  to  treat  with  France  w^as  sword 
in  hand ;  he  therefore  asked  for  the  money  which  was  necessary  .^^ 
The  partition  treaties  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  were  the 
occasion  of  much  friction.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  them  Somers 
told  the  king  that  there  was  discontent  because  parliament  had 
not  been  consulted,  nor  even  the  privy  comicil.^^     The  second 

*  Commons'  Journals,  x.  90,  123. 

2  Lords'  Journuls,  xiv.  259,  513  ;  Commons'  Journals,  x.  47,  50,  57,  430,  431,  546, 
711  ;  xi.  4,  6,  17,  345.  s  Commons'  Journals,  x.  63,  66. 

*  In  1689  he  said,  '  Till  I  know  your  Intentions,  I  shall  not  only  be  uncertain  of 
Myself  what  Resolutions  to  take  ;  but  our  Allies  will  be  under  the  same  Doubts  : ' 
Lords'  Journals,  xiv.  320. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  x.  697,  701  ;   xi.  20,  24. 

«  Lords'  Journals,  xv.  319,  329,  331,  340,  341  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xi.  4. 
'  Lords'  Journals,  xv.  136,  137.  »  Grey,  x.  339. 

»  Lords'  Journals,  xv.  599.  lo  Ibid.  xvi.  3,  4,  6  ;  Cominons'  Journals,  xi.  569. 

"  Dalrymple,  Memoirs,  i,  part  iii,  p.  147. 
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one,  in  1700,  was  severely  attacked,  both  because  it  was  thought 
to  add  to  the  power  of  the  French  king,  and  because  it  had  not 
been  approved  by  any  of  the  king's  councils.  The  commons, 
on  examining  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  treaty,  objected 
that  it  had  been  carried  through  without  the  advice  of  parhament.^ 
They  then  proceeded  to  impeach  those  who  had  assisted  William 
in  making  it. 

In  his  last  year  he  told  parliament  that  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain  had  made  so  great  an  alteration  in  affairs  abroad  *  that 
I  must  desire  you  very  maturely  to  consider  their  present  State'. 
The  commons  desired  him  to  negotiate  with  the  States  General 
and  with  other  powers  for  mutual  safety  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  ;  the  lords  asked  that  he  would  enter  into  alliances,  and 
also  lay  before  them  all  treaties  made  since  the  late  war  :  both 
houses  promised  support. ^  Various  treaties  were  called  for  and 
produced.  Some  papers  WilUam  voluntarily  submitted,  '  it 
being  his  Majesty's  gracious  Intention* to  acquaint  you,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  State  and  Progress  of  those  Negotiations, 
into  which  he  has  entered  '.^  While  the  last  of  the  negotiations 
were  being  carried  on  with  France,  the  king  kept  parHament 
informed  as  to  their  progress.  In  regard  to  certain  papers  from 
the  States  General  he  said  :  '  His  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  He  has  done  all  that 
has  hitherto  passed  in  those  Affairs.'  From  the  commons  he 
earnestly  desired  advice.*  Parliament  promised,  and  bickered, 
and  asked  for  additional  papers,  while  the  danger  from  France 
became  more  menacing.  But  when  finally  the  nation  was  stirred, 
and  a  new  parliament  was  elected,  William  received  all  the  support 
he  desired  for  his  alliances.  '  This  House ',  said  the  commons, 
'  will,  to  the  utmost  of  their  Power,  enable  his  Majesty  to  make 
good  all  those  Alliances  his  Majesty  has  made,  or  shall  make, 
pursuant  to  the  Addresses  of  the  late  House  of  Commons.'  ^ 

On  the  accession  of  Anne  the  Commons  at  once  assured  her 
of  their  support  '  to  maintain  her  Alliances  for  preserving  the 
Liberties  of  Europe,  and  reducing  the  exorbitant  Power  of 
France  '.^  The  queen  soon  began  to  communicate  to  parliament 
copies  of  the  treaties.'^  In  1702  she  asked  for  supplies  to  carry 
on  the  war,  comply  with  her  engagements,  and  assist  her  allies, 
declaring  that  all  accounts  were  to  be  inspected.    The  commons 

^  Commons'  Journals,  xiii.  410,  419,  425. 

2  Lords'  Journals,  xvi.  594,  596,  597  ;  Commons''  Journals,  xiii.  349. 
^  Lords''  Journals,  xvi.  COS,  014,  620  ;    Commons'  Journals,  xiii.  338,  345,  377, 
410,  411. 

*  Lords  'Journals,  xvi.  639  ;   Commons''  Journals,  xiii.  462. 

^  Commons''  Jouryials,  xiii.  647,  648. 

®  Lords'  Journals,  xvii.  63,  70;  Commons'  Journals,  xiii.  782. 

'  Lords'  Journals,  •s.Y\\,\02,\\^,  Q'ib  ;  CommonsWournalSf  xiii.  851,869  ;  xiv,  501. 
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now  requested  copies  of  the  treaties  relating  to  the  war,  and  the 
lords  wished  to  see  all  that  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to 
them.i  As  was  the  case  with  her  predecessors,  when  Anne  was 
in  pressing  need  of  support  she  sometimes  voluntarily  sent  down 
important  information  with  an  urgent  request  that  parUament 
should  give  its  advice. ^  At  the  beginning  of  each  session  she 
made  a  statement  of  her  new  alUances  and  the  progress  of  affairs, 
asking  for  the  subsidies  necessary  ;  whereupon  parliament  would 
ask  to  see  the  new  treaties.^  In  1704  commons  desired  to  know 
how  far  her  majesty's  aUies  had  furnished  their  several  quotas  in 
the  preceding  summer ;  and  the  desired  account  was  rendered.* 

Diplomacy  and  miUtary  and  naval  operations  were  all  sub- 
jected to  parliamentary  scrutiny  and  oversight.  In  1703  the 
commons  asked  the  queen  to  insist  that  the  States  General  should 
continue  to  stop  all  correspondence  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  queen  repHed  that  she  would  direct  her  minister  at  the  Hague 
to  insist  upon  it  'as  you  desire'.  Shortly  after,  the  lords  desired 
that  a  good  correspondence  should  be  maintained  with  the  alhes, 
to  prevent  France  from  creating  divisions.^  They  frequently 
asked  for  papers  or  information  concerning  the  operations  on 
land  or  sea,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  at  Almanza.^  In 
1710  the  commons  wanted  information  about  the  number  of  troops 
in  Enghsh  pay  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Almanza  and  each  year  since.  Such  requests  were  now  granted 
without  difficulty  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.'^  On  the 
other  hand  Anne  once  told  them  that  '  In  so  great  and  extensive 
a  War,  as  this  is,  many  Things  may  be  usefully  undertaken, 
which  are  not  fit  to  be  communicated  beforehand  '.^  In  1708 
she  informed  parhament  that  she  had  just  received  news  of  the 
sailing  of  the  French  fleet  with  the  pretender  on  board.^  Debates 
on  such  matters  were  carried  on  with  vehemence  and  warmth, 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.io 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  is  notable  because  of  the  curious  and 
secret  intrigues  which  attended  it,  and  for  the  defiance  of  a  large 
body  of  English  opinion  ;  yet  parhament  was  more  considered 
when  it  was  being  made,  and  participated  more  in  making  it, 

»  Lords'  Journals,  xvii.  156, 162,  167  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xiv.  14. 

2  Lords'  Journals,  xvii.  204,  234  ;   Commons'  Journals,  xiv.  96,  105. 

3  Lords'  Journals,  xvii.  331  ;  xviii.  7,  578  j  xix.  166  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xiv.  214. 
289,  404  ;  xv.  231,  240. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  xiv.  424,  450,  526, 
^  Ibid.  xiv.  240,  241  ;   Lords'  Journals,  xviii.  29. 

'^Lords'  Journals,  xvii.  398  ;   xviii.  405,  425,  427,  441,  446  ;   Commons'  Journals, 
XV.  473,  525,  551  ;  xvi.  316,  327. 

'  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Anne,  xiv,  2  December  1710;   State  Papers,  Domestic. 
Entry  Books,  ex,  cxi. 

»  Lords'  Journals,  xviii.  333.  9  jn^^  p  qqq 

"  Hist.  MS8.  Comm.  Report,  Egmont  MS8.,  ii.  219,  220. 
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than  in  any  treaty  before  that  time.  The  importance  of  having 
the  sanction  and  support  of  parliament  was  clearly  recognized.^ 
One  of  Harley's  correspondents  wrote  to  him  impatiently  about 
this  :  '  If  I  was  a  minister,  I  would  despise  all  the  artifices  of 
the  modern  Whigs  on  this  head,  and  I  would  retrieve  the  preroga- 
tive in  relation  to  peace  and  war.  The  votes  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  if  there  was  occasion,  should  not  stand  in  my  way.'  ^ 
In  the  autumn  of  1711,  soon  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
disclosed,  ministers  learned  that  formidable  opposition  was  being 
prepared  by  the  whig  peers. ^  The  queen  in  opening  the  session 
in  December  said  that  the  time  and  place  had  been  appointed 
for  making  peace,  and  that  her  chief  concern  was  for  the  protestant 
religion  and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  for  procuring  satis- 
faction to  all  the  allies.*  The  lords  replied  by  adopting  a  resolution 
proposed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  said  that  in  their 
opinion  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable  if  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were  allotted  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  a 
minority  affirmed  that  nothing  had  come  from  the  throne  whereon 
to  found  such  advice,  and  that  since  peace  and  war  belonged  as 
prerogatives  to  the  Crown,  it  was  not  proper  to  offer  advice  in 
those  matters  until  it  was  asked.  This  contention  was  indignantly 
rejected,  '  since  it  was  a  constant  practice,  in  all  sessions  of 
parliament,  to  offer  advices  ;  no  prerogative  could  be  above 
advice  '.^  A  dissent  was  recorded,  however,  because  *  we  look 
upon  it  as  an  Encroachment  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  in  so  hasty 
a  Manner  to  declare  our  Opinions,  and  on  no  better  Grounds, 
in  a  Thing  so  essentially  belonging  to  the  Crown,  as  making  of 
Peace  and  War  '.  ^ 

How  much  party  motives  influenced  parliamentary  action 
or  opposition  in  foreign  affairs  is  evident  at  this  time,  as  it 
is  more  evident  afterwards  :  the  whig  lords  sought  to  counsel 
and  criticize  ;  the  tory  commons  returned  a  loyal  and  sym- 
pathetic answer.*^  The  lords  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  addressing  the  queen  during  the  negotiations  which 
ensued.  The  power  of  parliament  was  recognized,  if  not  its 
right.^    It  was  not  denied  that  peace  and  war  were  in  the  Crown, 

*  '  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Cabinet  to  acquaint  the  Parliament  with  the  Emperor's 
death,  as  being  sure  you  might  get  what  vote  you  pleased  without  the  least  difficulty 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  this  would  be  .  .  .  the  ready  way  to  obtain  a  further  power 
and  liberty  for  the  Government  to  manage  a  peace  which  I  hope  in  God  will  crown 
all  your  glories  : '  Earl  Poulett  to  Robert  Harley,  18  April  1711,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Beport,  XV.  iv.  674. 

2  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report,  Portland  MSS.,  v.  94. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  106,  119.  «  Lords'  Journals,  xix.  335. 
^  Parliamentary  History,  vi.  1038.  «  Lords'  Journals,  xix.  339. 
'  Coxe,  Walpole,  i.  34  ;   Commons'  Journals,  xvii.  5. 

^  See  Swift,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  Last  Ministry,  &c.(1715), 
in  Works  (ed.  T.  Scott,  London,  1901),  v.  442,  443,  446. 
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but  it  was  said  that  engaging  in  a  ruinous  war  or  making  a  treach- 
erous peace  were  things  from  which  ministers  could  not  escape 
without  censure  or  punishment.^  'Her  Majesty',  said  Swift, 
'  has  promised  that  the  Treaty  shall  be  laid  before  her  Parhament ; 
after  which,  if  it  be  made  without  their  approbation,  and  proves 
to  be  against  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers  must 
answer  for  it  at  their  extremest  peril.'  ^  Ministers  controlled  the 
commons  and  could  obtain  from  them  approval  of  a  peace,  but 
not  from  the  lords.  Some  thought  this  unnecessary,  but  it  was 
to  secure  such  approval  that  Anne  was  induced  to  create  the  twelve 
peers — not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  peace,  since  neither 
law  nor  custom  made  that  necessary,  but  to  obtain  a  sanction 
which  the  development  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  was  making  desirable.^ 

Early  in  1712  the  lord  keeper  read  to  parliament  a  message 
from  the  queen,  and  said  that  the  plenipotentiaries  had  arrived 
at  Utrecht  and  begun  negotiations  :  '  You  may  depend  on  Her 
Majesty's  communicating  to  Her  Parliament  the  Terms  of  Peace, 
before  the  same  shall  be  concluded.'  *  This  was  regarded  by  lords 
and  commons  as  great  goodness  and  condescension,  though  the 
repUes  respectfully  adverted  to  some  things  which  would  be 
desirable  in  the  settlement.  The  commons  now  asked  to  see 
several  former  treaties,  and  were  more  and  more  disinclined  to 
support  the  great  burden  of  the  war.  However,  since  it  was 
presently  evident  that  England  was  "not  co-operating  with  the 
aUies,  an  attempt  was  made  in  both  houses  to  address  the  queen 
that  she  would  order  her  general  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allies 
against  France  ;  but  this  was  rejected — in  the  commons  easily, 
in  the  lords  after  a  bitter  struggle.^  In  June,  the  queen,  repeating 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  make 
peace  and  war,  declared  that  she  would  nevertheless,  in  pursuance 
of  her  promise,  now  let  parliament  know  on  what  terms  a  general 
peace  might  be  made.  The  terms  were  then  detailed,  and  she 
explained  that  it  was  for  her  to  decide,  and  that  she  depended  on 
their  entire  trust  and  concurrence.  Both  houses  returned  loyal 
addresses  of  confidence,  though  not  without  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  to  suggest  additional  provisions.^    As  difficulties 

^  Parliamentary/  History/,  vi.  1061.  See  also  Swift,  The  Importance  of  the  Guardian 
Considered,  in  a  Second  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  &c.  (London,  1713),  in  Works, 
V.  306. 

*  Some  Reasons  to  Prove,  That  vx)  Person  is  obliged  by  his  Principles,  as  a  Whig, 
to  Oppose  Her  Majesty  or  Her  Present  Ministry,  &c.  (London,  1712),  in  Works,  v.  245. 

3  Lord  Halifax  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  6  December  1711,  Portland  MSS.,  v.  125  ; 
Swift,  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen,  &c.  (London,  1758),  in  Works, 
X.  38,  39.  4  Lords'  Journals,  xix.  358. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  360,  461,  480  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xvii.  32,  34,  39,  50,  55,  57,  76,  77, 
87,  92,  99,  104,  124,  246. 

6  Lords'  Journals,  xix.  471,  472,  474  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xvii.  260,  262,  271. 
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arose  in  the  negotiation  with  France,  Bolingbroke  repeatedly 
urged  the  necessity  of  concluding  the  treaty  in  order  that  it  might 
be  signed  by  the  queen  before  she  again  informed  parliament  of 
the  state  of  the  negotiations.  For  this  purpose  parliament  was 
eleven  times  prorogued.^  '  Your  Grace  may  depend  upon  it,' 
wrote  Bolingbroke  to  Shrewsbury,  '  that  our  Parliament  must  sit 
on  the  third  of  February  next,  and  her  Majesty  will  be  then 
obliged  to  communicate  the  present  state  of  the  negotiation  to 
both  Houses.'  ^  To  Torcy  he  wrote  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
queen  could  tell  the  two  houses  that  matters  were  entirely  settled, 
and  that  she  was  about  to  sign  the  treaty,  for  if  the  negotiation 
were  still  open,  '  Je  ne  saurai,  en  verite,  Monsieur,  repondre  des 
suites.'  ^  In  April  1713  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  when 
completed,  were  read  in  the  privy  council,  and  there  ordered  to 
be  ratified.*  After  this  had  been  done  they  were  laid  before  the 
houses,  where  Bolingbroke  tells  us  that  they  met  *  with  the  coldest 
reception  '.^  Shortly  afterwards  a  supporter  of  the  government 
said  that  while  the  treaty  proceeded  from  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  Crown  to  make  peace  and  war  at  its  pleasure,  yet  every 
step  had  been  approved  in  parliament,  and  the  conclusion  ratified 
by  full  consent  of  both  houses.^  In  one  of  his  apologetic  writings 
Swift,  mentioning  that  parliament  was  to  leave  the  making  of 
peace  to  the  queen  and  her  council,  speaks  nevertheless  as  though 
parliament  had  some  right  to  participate  in  it.''  As  the  various 
treaties  ending  the  war  were  signed,  some  of  them  were  laid  before 
the  houses,  while  others  were  asked  for.^  During  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  further  requests  for  information  about  various  foreign 
matters,  and  suggestions  were  also  made.  The  question  of  Dunkirk 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Catalans  aroused  particular  interest.^ 
It  is  during  this  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  that  parlia- 
ment begins  to  receive  petitions  concerning  treaties  or  matters 
abroad  .1^ 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  George  I  the  whigs  set  about 
punishing  the  authors  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1715  the 
commons  declared  that  they  would  inquire  into  the  miscarriage 
and  unsuitable  conclusion  of  the  war.  They  addressed  the  king 
for  all  papers  relating  to  the  negotiations,  and  received  them  just 
before  parliament  was  dissolved .^^  '  The  House  of  Commons,  by 

^  Bolingbroke's   Letters  and   Correspondence   (London,    1798),   iii.   290,   418-23  ; 
Parliamentary  History,  vi.  1170.  ^  Letters,  iii.  314. 

3  Ihid.  pp.  327,  328.  *  Ihid.  iv.  29.  ^  Ihid.  p.  184. 

*  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ld.  Viscount  B Jce  (London,  1714/15), 

p.  28.  '  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Qu^en,  in  Works,  x.  19,  20. 

*  Lords^  Journals,  xix.  534,  547,  557  ;    Commons^  Jovrnals,  xvii.  379. 

^  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Entry  Books,  cxvi,  17  March  1713/14  ;  Lords'  Journals, 
xix.  640.  i«  Lords'  Journals  xviii.  341  ;   xix.  552,  562. 

"  Commons''  Journals,  xviii.  22,  40,  49. 
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being  possessed  of  those  Papers,'  said  Oxford  afterwards,  '  have 
a  fuller  View  of  the  whole  Progress,  and  of  the  secret  Steps,  of 
that  Negotiation,  than  perhaps  was  ever,  in  the  like  Case,  im- 
parted to  any  House  of  Parhament.'  ^  A  new  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  in  July  the  commons  impeached  Oxford,  because,  as 
they  affirmed,  he  had  misrepresented  negotiations  to  the  queen, 
and  hence  to  parhament,  and  because  he  had  concealed  matters 
from  council  and  parliament,  and  so  '  prevented  the  just  Advice 
of  the  Parhament  to  her  Majesty  '.^  Defoe,  writing  about  this 
time,  argued  that  peace  and  war  being  entirely  with  the  Crown, 
parhament  could  not  interpose  with  conditions,  or  afterwards 
rightly  proceed  against  those  who  acted  by  the  sovereign's 
command,^ 

In  the  Hanoverian  period  parliament  continued  its  participa- 
tion in  foreign  affairs,  though  making  less  progress  than  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  expected.  Sometimes  treaties  or  papers  were 
voluntarily  laid  before  the  houses  ;  on  numerous  occasions  they 
were  asked  for,  and  invariably  transmitted  thereupon.  At  times 
information  was  freely  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary 
financial  support.  The  royal  speeches  reviewed  diplomatic  events 
and  described  the  situation  abroad  ;  the  houses  returned  loyal 
and  perfunctory  addresses  on  speeches  written  by  ministers  for 
the  king  ;  treaties  and  documents  were  submitted  voluntarily 
as  before  whenever  the  Crown  needed  financial  assistance  for  its 
projects  ;  and  information  and  papers  were  increasingly  asked 
for  by  one  house  or  the  other  as  parliament  took  more  interest 
in  affairs  of  politics  and  state.  The  participation  of  parhament 
in  foreign  affairs  and  even  its  supervision  of  them  was  by  this 
time  fully  recognized,  but  not  its  power  to  direct  them  ;  and  those 
who  preferred  the  old  order  often  lamented  the  encroachment  by 
parliament  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

With  George  I  the  commons  began  by  saying  that  they  relied 
entirely  on  his  wisdom  to  enter  into  such  alliances  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  and  promised  their  support.*  In  the  early  part  of  the 
next  reign  the  king  alluded  to  *  some  Engagements,  entered  into, 
and  concerted,  with  the  Advice  and  Concurrence  of  the  last 
Parliament '.  A  little  later  he  said  :  '  I  shall  not  fail  to  ask  the 
farther  Advice  and  Assistance  of  My  Parliament,  according  to  the 
Circumstances  of  Pubhc  Affairs,  and  as  soon  as  any  proper  Occa- 
sion shall  require  it.'  Another  time,  at  the  end  of  a  session, 
he  spoke  of  the  impossibihty  of  taking  the  previous  counsel  and 
concurrence  of  parliament  because  further  resolutions  had  to  be 

^  Commons'  Journals,  xviii.  320. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  209,  215,  216. 

»  Th^  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff,  &c.,  part  iii  (London,  1715),  pp.  54-7. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  xviii.  22. 
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determined  by  future  events.^  Pulteney  in  1734  even  referred 
bitterly  to  the  fact  that  parHament  was  not  continued  longer  in 
session  in  order  that  its  advice  might  be  taken,  and  asked  whether 
this  would  not  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
England.^  Considerable  information  about  foreign  affairs  was 
expected  and  obtained  by  the  houses.^  On  one  occasion  the  king 
explained  that  there  had  been  no  alteration  in  affairs  abroad 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  communicate  to  them.^  In  1730 
the  treaty  of  Seville  was  submitted  shortly  after  its  conclusion 
without  any  request  for  it,  and  in  1749  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  presented  as  a  matter  of  course.^  That  the  part 
taken  by  parliament  in  foreign  affairs  was  known  outside  is 
shown  by  petitions  which  came  to  the  houses  at  times  concerning 
such  matters  as  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  which  troubled 
merchants  or  other  substantial  citizens  of  the  realm. ^ 

Formally  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Crown  were  stanchly 
upheld.  In  1716,  during  the  debate  on  the  Septennial  Bill,  it  was 
admitted  that  of  late  years  parliaments  had  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  interpose  their  advice  in  treaties  and  alliances  ;  but 
one  speaker  affirmed  that '  the  power  of  peace,  war,  and  alliances, 
are  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  no  parliament, 
I  hope,  will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  same  'J  But  in  the  time 
of  the  two  first  Georges  the  king's  authority  was  declining.  With 
respect  to  domestic  administration,  as  is  well  known,  he  seemed  at 
times  to  have  surrendered  all  his  power  to  the  ministers  of  the 
inner  circle  of  his  cabinet.  But  probably  because  of  the  long 
tradition  of  the  king's  management  of  diplomacy  and  foreign 
relations,  and  certainly  because  as  elector  of  Hanover  he  had  more 
interest  in  external  affairs  and  often  more  knowledge  of  them 
than  the  statesmen  in  London,  George  I  and  also  George  II 
continued  to  play  a  real,  if  a  hidden  part  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  testimony  of  contemporaries  makes  it  clear  that  with 
George  II  frequently  it  was  ministers  who  yielded  to  the  king, 
not  the  king  to  ministers  ;  and  many  times  when  they  achieved 
their  purpose  it  was  through  cajolery  and  persuasion,  not  from 
possession  of  power.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  king  constantly 
lost  some  of  the  actual  management  of  business,  he  retained  it 
in  foreign  affairs  more  than  in  anything  else  ;  and  what  was  taken 
from  the  Crown  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  went  rather  to 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xxiii.  591  ;   xxiv.  558  ;   Commons^  Journals^  xxi.  153. 

2  An  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Our  Domestich  Ajfairs,  &c.  (London,  1734), 
pp.  64,  65. 

»  Carlisle  MS8.  {Hist.  M8S.  Comm.  15th  Report,  vi.)  127 ;  Lords'  Journals,  xxiv.  4. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xxviii.  156. 

5  Commons'  Journals,  xxi.  392  ;  xxv.  680. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  xxv.  300 ;   Commons'  Journals,  xxi.  675  ;   xxiii.  247-52. 
'  Parliamentary  History,  vii.  328,  364. 
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ministers  than  to  the  houses  of  parliament .^  It  had  gradually 
become  evident  to  most  men  that  here,  as  in  other  matters  of 
state,  a  few  men  must  be  in  command,  if  the  work  was  to  be  done 
effectively  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  parliament,  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  came  rather  in  gradually  getting  control 
over  ministers  than  in  conducting  the  affairs  themselves. 

It  was  the  custom  more  and  more  to  make  a  review  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  opening  or  at  the  end  of 
sessions. 2  The  addresses  returned  came  to  be  little  more  than 
perfunctory  expressions  of  satisf action. ^  This  was  because  not 
only  the  king's  speeches  but  also  the  addresses  voted  upon  them 
were  written  by  ministers,  and  represented  to  a  great  extent  the 
views  of  ministers  rather  than  of  the  king  or  parliament.  Docu- 
ments were  often  called  for  by  the  houses,  and  usually  communi- 
cated as  a  matter  of  course,  the  state  papers  containing  many 
references  to  '  the  Papers  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament  '.* 
But  it  is  plain  that  much  discretion  was  used.  Sometimes  minis- 
ters considered  in  private  meetings  whether  information  should 
be  communicated ;  and  sometimes  arranged  that  particular 
papers  should  be  called  for.^  Charles  II  had  long  before  told 
Southwell  that  when  certain  things  were  sent  to  the  house  of 
lords,  as  they  were  demanded,  '  there  was  noe  neede  of  sending 
the  letter  that  came  from  Portugall  '.^  In  a  meeting  of  ministers 
about  1745  it  was  debated  '  How  far  the  King  will  lay  before  the 
Parliament  the  Declarations  of  France  ;  and  the  Transactions 
with  them,  or  any  other  Powers  .  .  .  What  Papers,  Instructions, 
Letters,  or  Orders  .  .  .  should,  if  called  for,  be  laid  before  the 
Parliament  'J  Sometimes  ministers  deliberated  what  should  be 
done  in  consequence  of  resolutions  in  parliament.  Once  there 
was  a  meeting  to  decide  '  Whether  to  declare  War  against  France 
.  .  .  Or,  to  lay  the  whole  before  the  Parliament,  and  take  their 
Opinion  thereupon  '.^  But  always,  for  the  most  part,  addresses, 
resolutions,  and  replies  of  parliament  were  what  ministers  of  the 
Crown  desired  that  they  should  be. 

The  system  of  political  parties,  which  had  only  begun  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  now  well  established,  and  there  was 
no  longer,  as  a  rule,  any  struggle  between  parliament  and  king, 

*  For  the  position  of  the  king  in  respect  of  foreign  matters  see  Michael,  '  Die 
Entstehung  der  Kabinettsregierung  in  England,'  Zeitschrift  fur  PoUtik,  vi.  585,  586. 

2  Lords'  Journals,  xx.  243,  413  ;    xxi.  4,  152,  162,  369,  591  ;    xxii.  575  ;    xxiii. 
4,  140,  145. 

2  Ihid.  xxi.  8  ;  xxii.  576  ;  Commons'  Journals,  xviii.  477,  629  ;  xix.  6  ;  xx.  548,  711. 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  George  II,  xix,  10  July  1730  ;   xlv,  10  March  1737/8  ; 
State  Papers,  Domestic,  Entry  Books,  cxxx,  25  April  1738. 

^  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Various,  iii.  27,  29  January  1740/1. 

«  Additional  MS.  35099,  fo.  219. 

'  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Various,  v.  344.  s  /j^-^  343^ 
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but  a  contest  in  the  houses  themselves  as  to  what  policy  ought  to 
be  followed,  or  whether  information  should  be  asked  for  or  not ; 
and  these  things,  like  other  matters,  were  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king's  ministers,  supported  by  their  parlia- 
mentary majorities.  It  came  to  be  increasingly  the  part  of  the 
opposition  to  harass  government  with  respect  to  foreign  policy, 
to  propose  addresses  displeasing  to  ministers,  and  to  call  for 
information  which  ministers  were  not  willing  to  communicate. 
In  1718  Sir  Robert  Walpole  opposed  an  address  because,  as  he 
said,  it  was  unwise  to  approve  measures  until  the  treaties  upon 
which  they  were  founded  had  been  fully  and  maturely  examined  .^ 
Afterwards  in  the  days  of  his  own  power  he  was  to  be  many 
a  time  troubled  by  similar  procedure.  In  1721  certain  lords 
proposed  an  address  that  instructions  concerning  the  northern 
peace  should  be  laid  before  the  house,  but  it  was  rejected.  A 
protest  was  recorded,  declaring  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
such  a  refusal  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  that  while  peace  and  war 
lay  in  the  Crown,  yet  the  house  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
transactions  of  ministers,  which  could  not  be  done  without  know- 
ing their  instructions. ^  By  the  court  party  this  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  device  of  the  tories.^  A  few  days  after  another  motion 
was  rejected,  and  this  led  to  a  protest  that  '  refusing  to  address 
for  a  Treaty,  which  has  been  concluded  and  ratified  so  long  since, 
is  altogether  unprecedented'.*  In  1727  the  commons  declined 
to  address  for  certain  information.^  All  this  was  not  so  much 
an  attempt  by  parliament  to  encroach  farther  upon  the  domain 
of  the  executive  as  an  endeavour  of  the  minority  or  opposition 
to  annoy  ministers  of  the  Crown  or  to  obtain  what  ministers  were 
unwilling  to  give.  Often  it  meant  a  sincere  disagreement  about 
policy  ;  often  it  was  no  more  than  the  tactics  employed  to  harass 
political  opponents.  In  1730  resolutions  were  several  times 
moved  against  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  all  of  which 
were  rejected.  In  part,  at  least,  this  was  merely  an  attack  on 
Walpole.^  Frequently  motions  to  call  for  papers  were  refused, 
and  sometimes  also  suggestions  that  advice  should  be  given  to 
the  Crown. "^ 

The  debates  in  parliament  over  these  contests  between  the 
ministerial  party  and  opposition  were  much  like  those  in  the  older 
contests  of  the  houses  with  the  king.  There  was  frequent  and 
bitter  criticism  of  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.     It  was 


»  Coxe,  Walpole,  i.  115.  2  Lords'  Journals,  xxi.  605,  606. 

3  Carlisle  MSS.,  p.  37.  *  Lords'  Journals,  xxi.  608,  609. 

5  Commons'  Journals,  xx.  714,  733,  734. 

6  Carlisle  MSS.,  pp.  57,  67. 

'  Lords'  Journals,  xxiii.  365  ;   xxv,  404,  575,  593  ;   Commons'  Journals,  xxi.  552, 
C42;  xxii.  213;  xxiv.  347,  384,  406,  520,  576  ;  xxvi.  411. 
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asserted  again  that  the  houses  could  take  no  notice  of  treaties 
or  negotiations  until  they  were  informed  of  them  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  Carteret  once  said  that  the  Crown  did  not  need  to  produce 
treaties  until  it  asked  for  assistance.^  On  the  other  hand  Pulteney 
declared  in  1734  that  whenever  the  commons  deemed  it  necessary, 
'  they  may  call  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  any  negotiation 
whatever,  and  may  insist  upon  having  all  of  them  laid  before  the 
House  '.2  On  another  occasion  he  said  :  *  Are  we  to  vote  powerful 
fleets,  and  numerous  armies  ;  are  we  to  lay  new  and  great 
burthens  on  the  people,  and  all  this  without  being  told  any 
reasons  for  what  we  are  desired  to  do  ?  '  ^  Why  should  supplies 
be  granted  without  information  about  foreign  engagements  ? 

*  If  his  Majesty  expects  the  assistance  of  parliament  in  the  present 
exigency  of  affairs,'  said  Sir  William  Wyndham,  '  we  must  be 
informed  how  our  affairs  stand.'  ^  To  consult  with  parliament 
about  foreign  matters  was  said  to  be  an  old  and  just  custom. 

*  Can  we  perform  our  duty  to  our  country  or  our  king  ;  can  we 
answer  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  our  meeting  in  this  House  ;  with- 
out examining  into  the  state  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  offering 
our  most  deliberate  advice  to  our  sovereign  ?  '  ^  Even  if  no  money 
was  asked  for,  parliament  might  desire  to  see  what  engagements 
had  been  made  by  ministers,  and  the  king  should  let  them  know 
all.®  It  was  urged  against  this  that  many  of  these  motions  were 
made  merely  to  annoy  ministers  and  to  obstruct  business.  '"To 
move,  day  after  day,'  said  Henry  Pelham  in  1734,  '  for  all  letters, 
all  instructions,  sent  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  at  the  several 
courts  of  Europe  in  general,  is  a  method  of  proceeding  altogether 
new  in  this  House  ;  and  if  these  motions  were  complied  with, 
I  can  see  nothing  they  could  possibly  tend  to,  but  to  the  increasing 
of  those  troubles  and  commotions  which  are  already  begun  in 
Europe.' '  Sometimes  it  was  admitted  that  parliament  had  the 
right  to  call  for  any  papers  necessary  to  inform  them  with  respect 
to  affairs,  but  this  right,  it  was  maintained,  should  be  used  with 
such  prudence  and  caution  as  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
government  or  distress  the  affairs  of  the  nation.^ 

During  this  period  the  authority  of  parliament  and  king  in 
respect  of  foreign  matters  was  debated  in  parUament  and  also 
expounded  in  pamphlets  and  books,  some  written  by  ministers 
or  great  politicians,  other  by  obscure  scribblers  in  their  service. 

*  By  the  Monarchical  Part  of  our  Constitution,'  said  a  writer  in 
1736,  '  we  enjoy  this  other  Advantage,  That  as  the  executive 
Part  of  our  Government,  especially  with  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs, 

»  Parliamentary  History,  xi.  999.  «  Ibid.  ix.  210. 

»  Ihid.  ix.  273.  «  lUd.  ix.  226. 

6  Ibid.  ix.  856,  857.  «  Ibid.  xi.  1000. 

'  /&*<^.  ix.  215.  8  Carlisle  M8S.,  p.  72. 
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is  intrusted  with  the  King  only  ;  we  thereby  avoid  the  Incon- 
veniences and  Dangers  which  flow  from  the  Openness  and  Delays 
incident  to  popular  Councils.'  ^  '  Our  constitution  ',  said  Walpole 
a  little  later,  '  has  trusted  intirely  to  the  crown,  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war.'  ^  In  1743  Lord  Barrington  said  that  one 
of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  was  that  the  king  had  not 
only  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war  but  the  sole  direction  of  its 
conduct.^  In  1755  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  declared  that  the 
king  was  not  obliged  by  the  constitution  to  ask  either  the  consent 
or  the  approbation  of  parliament  to  any  treaty  which  he  made, 
nor  even  to  communicate  it  to  it,  unless  a  grant  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  required,  and  even  so  not  until  he  applied  for  the  grant 
or  the  bill  which  was  needed.'*  And  shortly  after  the  death  of 
George  II  a  writer  said  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  declare  war  or  make  peace  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council.^  It  was  said  that  matters  relating  to  peace  and 
war  had  not  only  to  be  conducted  in  secret,  but  that  they  were 
subject  to  such  sudden  alteration  that  they  could  be  managed 
only  by  a  single  person  or  by  a  small  and  constant  assembly  of 
persons  exactly  informed.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  either 
house  to  intermeddle  or  prescribe  to  the  Crown  without  exposing 
the  nation  to  imminent  danger.^  To  reveal  negotiations  to  a 
large  assembly  before  they  were  concluded  would  often  be  to  render 
them  abortive.^  Pulteney  admitted  that  it  had  not  generally 
been  the  custom  for  parliament  to  inquire  into  any  foreign  affair 
while  it  was  '  upon  the  anvil  '.^ 

But  there  were  some  then  as  now  who  cared  not  what  was 
made  public  when  foreign  arrangements  were  disclosed.  '  Though 
there  be  no  occasion  to  demand  money,'  said  Lord  Bathurst, 
*  the  House  may  want  to  see  what  engagements  ministers  have 
brought  the  king  into.  The  king  will  make  no  exception,  but  let 
you  know  all.  If  there  are  treaties  that  may  be  offensive,  let  them 
be  made  public'  ^  '  Other  courts ',  said  a  speaker  in  1 754,  *  conceal 
their  resolutions  till  they  are  just  ready  to  act ;  but  nothing  can 
be  concealed  that  passes  in  this  House.'  ^^  The  retort  was  that  if 
everything  was  subserved  to  secrecy  and  convenience,  parliament 
might  always  have  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  king  or  his  ministers 

*  [James  Erskine],  The  Fatal  Consequences  of  Ministerial  Influence^  &c.  (London, 
1736),  p.  17. 

»  Parliamentary  History^  x.  690. 

»  Ibid.  xiii.  246.  *  Ihid.  xv.  652. 

"  Politic/il  Considerations,  &c.  (London,  1762),  p.  34. 

*  Parliamentari/  History,  x.  690. 

'  [Sir  Robert  Walpole  ?],  The  Ministry  and  Government  of  Great-Britain  Vindicated, 
&c.  (London,  1734),  pp.  39,  40. 
'  Parliamentary  History,  x.  594. 
»  Ibid.  xi.  1000.  *»  Ibid.  xv.  372. 
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what  papers  should  be  presented  ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
secrets  would  be  quite  safe  if  laid  before  a  secret  parliamentary 
committee.!  Thus  the  direction  or  management  of  foreign 
affairs  by  parUament  was  strongly  urged,  but  always  as  strongly 
opposed.  ParUamentary  supervision  and  review  was  often 
admitted,  though  in  practice  avoided  by  ministers  as  far  as  they 
were  able.  Some  said  that  for  parHament  to  prescribe  what  must 
be  done  would  be  impracticable.  In  1738,  during  the  debate 
upon  matters  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations,  Walpole 
said  :  ^ 

The  resolutions  presented  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  cramp  our 
ministers  and  negociators,  who  would  regard  them  as  rules  from  which 
they  could  not  depart.  In  such  a  case,  I  believe  no  minister  would  take 
upon  him  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  now  in  dispute  between  us,  that  was 
less  explicit  or  less  particular  than  the  resolution  this  House  had  come  to 
upon  that  head  ;  nor  would  he  take  upon  him  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
approve  of  or  ratify  any  one  article  in  a  treaty,  unless  it  was  as  full  and  as 
particularly  expressed  as  the  resolution  we  had  come  to  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  that  article. 

Not  only  would  this  encroach  upon  the  king's  prerogative,  but 
war  might  become  unavoidable  and  peace  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
Some  thought  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  king  to  ask  the 
advice  of  parliament  and  not  trust  entirely  to  ministers  ;  but  while 
such  advice  might  be  asked  for  or  even  offered,  it  ought  not  to  be 
prescribed,  or  regarded  by  parHament  as  binding  with  respect 
to  future  treaties  or  negotiations. ^  Pelham  declared  that  no 
minister  should  ever  court  parUament  to  meddle  with  any  treaty 
of  peace  before  it  was  made.^  It  was  also  said  that  preliminary 
approval  or  sanction  of  diplomatic  proceedings  by  parliament 
might  be  detrimental  to  its  own  interests.  '  We  know  ',  said  Lord 
Strange  on  one  occasion, '  that  the  king  may  negociate  and  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  alone  ; 
and  that  an  application  for  an  act  of  parliament  for  empowering 
his  ministers  to  do  so,  would  not  only  be  unconstitutional,  but 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  suspicious  ...  a  sort  of  fore- 
stalling the  approbation  of  parliament,  before  all  the  circumstances 
could  be  fully  known.'  ^  All  this  was  not  to  derogate  from  the 
right  of  parliament  to  inquire  into  a  treaty  after  it  was  made, 
and  censure  it,  and  even  punish  those  who  had  advised  it.®  It 
was  better  for  parliament  to  have  the  power  of  condemning 
a  treaty  afterwards  than  of  authorizing  it  before  it  was  concluded.' 

'  Parliamentary  History,  x.  981,  1007,  1008.  ^  /jj^   ^  064. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  235.  *  ihid.  xiv.  598. 

»  Ibid.  XV.  275,  276.  e  Ihid.  xiv.  598,  599. 

'  Ibid.  XV.  275,  276. 
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A  pamphleteer  asserted  that  the  proper  procedure  was  for 
alUances  to  be  concerted  first  in  the  cabinet,  then  laid  before  the 
privy  council,  and  last  of  all  to  be  communicated  to  parliament.^ 
In  1739  a  speaker  declared  that  although  the  power  of  peace 
and  war  was  in  the  Crown,  and  although  the  constitution  was  such 
that  the  sovereign  could  make  either  without  the  participation 
of  parliament,  yet  no  wise  king  would  venture  to  do  this,  even  as 
no  dutiful  parliament  would  refuse  to  thank  the  king  for  his 
condescension  in  thus  making  parliament  a  partner  in  his  preroga- 
tive .^  Some  time  after  we  read  in  a  pamphlet  the  doctrine  which 
had  come  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  '  the  Right  of  making 
Peace  and  War  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  Power  of  examining  whether  this  Prerogative  be 
properly  or  improperly  exercised,  remains  in  the  King's  hereditary 
great  Council,  and  in  the  Representatives  of  the  People.'  ^ 

The  year  of  the  accession  of  George  III,  which  was  marked 
by  so  much  advocacy  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  against 
ministerial  usurpation,  saw  also  some  writing  in  favour  of  parlia- 
ment assisting  the  king  to  make  peace  between  England  and 
France.  '  The  wisest  Measures  have  often  been  pointed  out  in 
the  Course  of  parliamentary  Debate,'  said  John  Douglas.'*  'If, 
said  another,  who  wished  to  dispossess  ministers  and  restore 
the  king's  authority,  '  we  can  procure  the  approaching  Treaty 
of  Peace  to  be  concluded  by  the  Advice  and  with  the  Consent 
of  Parliament,  it  will  open  the  constitutional  Intercourse  between 
the  King  and  the  national  Council,  and  will  put  an  End  to  all 
intermediate  and  unnatural  Influence  which  has  been  illegally 
obtained.'  ^  He  said  that  it  belonged  solely  to  the  Crown,  as 
the  executive  branch,  to  ratify  treaties  and  issue  proclamations 
of  war  and  peace  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  great  council 
had  not  the  right  of  giving  their  advice  upon  and  their  consent 
to  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  It  was  known  that  war,  in  effect,  could 
not  be  declared  without  consent  of  parliament,  which  must  give 
the  supplies  to  carry  it  on.  *  Why  then  should  Peace  be  concluded 
without  such  Authority  ?  '  ^  The  same  author  wrote  another 
treatise  in  support  of  this  same  view  :  *  To  open  the  Channel  of 
Parliamentary  Instruction  .  .  .  without  trespassing  on  the  royal 
Prerogative  .  .  .  and  thereby  establish  the  most  efficacious  Method 

*  The  Ministry  and  Government  of  Great-Britain  Vindicated,  p.  39. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  x.  900. 

*  Miscellaneous  Reflections  upon  the  Peace,  and  its  Consequences,  &c.  (London, 
1749),  p.  3. 

*  A  Letter  Addressed  to  Two  Great  Men,  &c.  (London,  1760),  pp.  1,  2. 

*  [Owen  Ruffhead],  Ministerial  Usurpation  Displayed,  and  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  Rights  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  considered,  &c.  (London 
1760),  p.  56. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  49-51. 
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of  conducting  a  Treaty  of  Peace.' ^  What  more  interesting 
subject  could  engage  the  attention  of  parliament  ?  Should  the 
representatives  be  summoned  to  furnish  the  means  of  victory 
and  not  be  consulted  about  the  fruits  of  conquest  ?  In  days  of 
old  they  had  been  consulted,  and  it  would  be  well  now  to  revive 
a  custom  which  had  held  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years.  The 
author  admitted  that  large  assembUes  were  not  fitted  to  deliberate 
about  affairs  needing  prompt  execution ;  but  in  important 
cases  where  the  result  depended  rather  on  mature  consideration 
than  on  vigour  of  execution,  great  bodies  were  undoubtedly 
most  proper.  '  This  will  be  no  Invasion  of  the  Prerogative.  The 
Power  of  denouncing  War,  and  concluding  Peace,  will  still  remain 
with  the  Sovereign  :  And  the  Consultation  in  Parliament,  being 
in  consequence  of  the  King's  Permission  and  Desire,  will  be 
a  Matter  of  Grace,  not  of  Right.'  The  authority  was  undeniably 
the  king's  ;  but  the  author  was  appealing  to  Pitt  to  let  parliament 
rather  than  the  cabinet  assist  the  king.^ 

Such  was  the  development  which  resulted  from  the  long  contest 
waged  by  parliament  with  the  Crown.  James  I,  like  Elizabeth, 
forbade  parliament  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs,  but  in  the  midst 
of  difficulties  and  in  urgent  need  of  financial  aid,  regarding 
parliament,  perhaps,  as  his  great  advisory  council,  he  proposed 
certain  foreign  matters  for  discussion  and  advice,  and  in  the  end 
agreed  not  to  make  a  treaty  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  counsel.  In  the  days  of  his  son  a  treaty  and  a 
declaration  were  submitted,  and  advice  of  parhament  asked  for. 
Under  Charles  II  parliament  took  a  greater  interest  in  matters 
abroad,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so,  as  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  foreign  policy  must  depend  almost  altogether  upon 
their  financial  support.  They  were  obtaining  the  right  to  approve 
and  make  known  their  wishes,  and  this  right  they  afterwards 
secured,  as  completely  as  was  practicable,  in  the  days  of  Anne 
and  the  time  of  the  Hanoverian  kings.  Their  attempt  to  manage 
and  direct,  however,  was  repelled  by  Charles  II,  as  it  was  by  the 
executive  in  later  times.  After  the  Revolution  the  participation 
of  parliament  became  constantly  greater,  reaching  its  culmination, 
perhaps,  about  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  degrees 
the  members  were  made  as  fully  cognizant  of  foreign  affairs  as 
possible.  But  because  it  was  found  that  diplomacy  and  higher 
poUcy,  being  what  they  were  then,  had  after  all  to  be  carried 
on  with  secrecy  and  dispatch  by  a  small  number  of  men  of 
experience,  parliament  was  able  to  advance  little  beyond  what  it 
had  gained  in  the  Stuart  period.   In  the  end  it  was  found  necessary 

»  Reasons  Why  the  Approaching  Treaty  of  Peace  Should  be  Debated  in  Parliament,  &c. 
(London,  1760),  p.  11. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  10,  13,  14,  20,  21.  32,  39,  40. 
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to  leave  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  executive. 
Under  the  Hanoverians  the  principal  change  was  that  executive 
power  passed  very  largely  from  the  king  to  his  ministers,  and  these 
ministers  became  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  house  of 
commons.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  parliament  had  by  no  means 
arrogated  to  itself  the  control  it  had  once  seemed  eager  to  grasp. 
It  had  obtained  the  right  to  debate  foreign  policy  and  to  require 
information,  and  some  supervision  of  policy  and  some  right  to 
approve  of  treaties  had  been  secured.  But  the  actual  direction 
of  foreign  affairs  it  had  been  compelled  to  leave  in  other  hands. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  likewise  this  was  evident  on  many 
occasions.  And  as  late  as  1911  it  was  seen  to  be  the  case  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis  parliament  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  marked  out  and  adopted  ;  and 
also  in  1914  when  it  was  necessarily  brought  by  force  of  circum- 
stances almost  without  warning  into  a  great  war  which  it  would 
most  willingly  have  taken  measures  to  avoid. 

E.  R.  Turner. 
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Notes  and  Doatments 

The  Seal  and  Monogram  of  Charles  the  Great 

In  the  documents  of  the  Merovingian  period  the  king's  subscrip- 
tion is  in  a  few  instances  accompanied  not  only  by  a  seal  but  by 
a  monogram  in  which  the  letters  of  his  name  were  compressed. 
The  seal  presented  a  rude  portrait  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
monogram  had  as  its  base  a  capital  letter.  When  the  CaroUngian 
mayors  succeeded  to  power  they  prefixed  a  simple  cross,  after  the 
ecclesiastical  manner,  to  the  subscription  which  was  written  for 
them  ;  but  they  used  no  monogram.  Pippin,  as  king,  did  not 
alter  this  practice  ,i  but  his  son  Charles  revived  the  monogram 
and  introduced  a  new  type  of  seal.  The  monogram,  unlike  that 
of  the  Merovingians,  was  constructed  round  a  cross  ;  and  the 
seal  was  taken  from  an  ancient  gem,  representing,  it  is  said,  the 
bust  of  Commodus  ^  or  of  Antoninus  Pius.^  This  was  embedded 
in  a  metal  frame  on  which  the  king's  name  was  engraved.  But 
it  is  not  the  name  only  that  we  read  on  the  impression.  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  : 

-I-  XPE  PROTEGE  CAROLVM  REGEM  FRANCORVM  * 

The  origin  of  the  monogram  has  been  sought  in  various  regions. 
Sickel  compared  it  with  that  found  on  the  coins  of  Theoderic  the 
Ostrogoth.^  G.  Wolfram  brought  it  into  connexion  with  a  design 
in  a  seventh-century  manuscript  which  came  into  Gaul  from 
Armenia,  and  thought  that  it  was  adopted  through  an  unknown 
Sjndan  in  Charles's  employment.^  J.  Lechner,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Sichel  remarked  its  similarity  to  those  on  Ostrogothic  coins, 

*  The  seal  attributed  to  him  which  bears  a  legend  like  that  of  Charles's  comes 
from  a  drawing  in  a  late  Corbie  chartulary  and  is  no  doubt  imitated  from  it :  see 
T.  von  Sickel,  Acta  KaroUnorum,  i.  (1867)  349,  n.  4 ;  ii.  219.  Another  specimen,  figured 
in  the  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  iv.  (1759)  109,  is  an  acknowledged  forgery. 

«  Sickel,  i.  349. 

»  Muhlbacher  and  Tangl,  Diplomata  KaroUnorum,  i.  (1906)  79. 

*  It  is  figured  in  0.  Posse's  Die  Siegel  der  Deutschen  Kaiser,  i.  (1909),  plate  i,  4  ; 
and  elsewhere.  The  engraving  given  by  Mabillon,  de  Be  Diplomatica  (ed.  1709),  p.  387, 
is  taken  from  a  document  of  which  the  authenticity  is  disputed  (see  Sickel,  ii.  232  f., 
Muhlbacher,  i.  102  f.),  but  the  seal  appears  to  be  genuine. 

^  Acta  Karol.  i.  318. 

«  Jahr-Buch  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Lothringische  Oaschichte  und  Altcrtumskunde, 
XVII.  i.  (1905)  346-9. 
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but  found  its  immediate  pattern  in  the  devices  found  on  coins  of 
the  Merovingian  time.^  Then  Bresslau,  in  a  notice  of  Wolfram's 
paper,  maintained  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  so  far  afield  as 
Armenia,  since  monograms  resembling  that  of  Charles  were  to  be 
seen  on  Imperial  coins  of  Justinian,  and  their  use  was  general  on 
Byzantine  seals .^  The  reference  to  coins  appears  to  me  unneces- 
sary and  indeed  irrelevant,  because  the  monogram  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  seal  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  coin.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  Byzantine  seal  which  tells  us  the  history  of  the 
Carolingian  monogram. 

This  seal,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  bulla ^  a  metal  seal  with  two 
faces,  like  a  piece  of  money.  On  it  was  shown  a  monogram  which 
contained  the  letters,  or  some  of  the  letters,  of  the  words  0 eOTO K  6 
B  O  H  0  €  I ,  or  less  frequently  KYPie  BOH0ei,  arranged  round  a  cross . 
This  is  the  normal  type.  In  the  angles  of  the  cross  was  written 
TO)  CO)  a8AC0  or  TOO  A8AC0  CS-'^  The  owner's  name,  as  0elOA| 
Cjl)P|CO,  might  take  the  place  of  these  three  words;  but  more 
commonly  the  sentence  was  completed  on  the  reverse,  or  counter- 
seal,  which  gave  the  name  and  title.*  There  are  specimens  of 
such  seals  used  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna.  We  may  find  the 
name  and  title  written  on  straight  lines  across  the  counterseal ; 
but  there  are  examples  in  which  this  also  contains  a  monogram 
formed  round  a  cross.  Thus  the  seal  mentioned  above,  with 
0€OACOPOl)  on  the  face,  has  TTATPIKICO  as  a  monogram  on  the 
counterseal,  with  KAI  ^  €ZAPXCO  in  the  angles.  But  if  the  name 
is  not  given  on  the  seal,  it  may  be  compressed  into  a  monogram 
on  the  counterseal.  This  is  found  on  a  specimen  in  which  060- 
<|)YAAKTCO  appears,  greatly  abbreviated,  as  a  monogram,^  with 
n  ATP  IK  KAI  eZAP  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  legend  on  Charles's  seal,  xpe 
PROTEGE,  is  a  translation  of  the  words  contained  in  the  monogram 
on  the  Byzantine  bulla  ;  but  as  his  seal  was  a  single-faced  wax 
seal,  he  could  not  insert  in  it  the  cross  which  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  his  original.''  He  therefore  caused  this  to  be  written 
alongside  of  the  seal  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  monogram,  arrang- 
ing the  letters  of  karolvs  on  the  arms  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross.     Thus,  it  would  seem,  he  took  as  his  model  the  seal  of 

*  Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschajt  fur  dltere  Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xxx.  (1905)  703  f. 
2  Ibid.  xxxi.  (1906)  517;  cf.  Archiv  fur  Urhmdenforschung,  i  (1908)  360  n, 

'  See  G.  Schlumberger,  Sigilhgraphie  de  V  Empire  Byzantin  (1884),  pp.  31,  211  £E. 

*  See  A.  Salinas,  Sigilli  Diplomatici  Italo-Greci,  in  the  Periodica  di  Numismaticae 
Sfragistica  per  la  Storia  d" Italia,  iii.  (1871)  266,  and  plate  xi.  2, 3  ;  Schlumberger,  p.  515. 

^  I  write  Kai  for  the  abbreviation  S  which  appears  on  the  seal. 

^  Salinas,  plate  xi.  4.  Ficoroni,  de  Plumbeis  Antiquorum  Numismatibus  (1750), 
cap.  xiv.  3,  read  this  monogram  as  06OTOKOC. 

'  The  fact  that  the  cross  was  not  retained  in  the  monogram  of  Lewis  the  Pious 
shows  merely  that  its  significance  was  forgotten  ;  not,  as  Lechner  thinks  {ubi  aupra, 
p.  704),  that  the  design  was  unimportant. 
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Theophylact,  who  was  Exarch  at  the  begmning  of  the  eighth 
century,  or  of  some  subsequent  Exarch  of  whom  no  seal  is  pre- 
served. The  employment  of  the  letter  k  instead  of  c  is  good 
evidence,  as  Wolfram  observed,^  that  the  design  was  borrowed 
from  a  Greek  model :  whether,  as  is  probable,  that  model  was 
ultimately  derived  from  Asia  is  immaterial  for  our  present 
purpose.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Tenth  for  National  Defence  in  I2g8 

When  parliament  met  in  London  on  G  October  1297,  during  the 
king's  absence  in  Flanders,  Prince  Edward  acted  on  the  advice 
of  the  council  and  granted  the  demands  of  the  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk  ;  he  agreed  to  the  new  articles  and  confirmed  the 
charters  on  10  October.^  The  earl  of  Surrey  had  arrived  in 
London  with  the  news  that  a  Scotch  army  had  invaded  Northum- 
berland.3  Prince  Edward  and  the  council  discussed  the  situation 
with  Archbishop  Winchelsey  and  some  of  the  bishops,  and  begged 
for  their  advice  and  help.*  The  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  then 
in  London,  afterwards  reported  to  the  bishop  of  CarUsle  that  the 
king  wished  the  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  to  grant 
a  subsidy  in  common,  but  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be 
a  convocation  of  each  province.^  Archbishop  Winchelsey  took 
the  first  step.  On  15  October  he  issued  a  summons  for  a  meeting 
of  convocation  of  Canterbury  in  the  New  Temple  on  20  November 
to  the  bishops,  priors,  and  deans  of  cathedral  churches,  abbots 
and  priors  of  monasteries,  one  proctor  for  the  chapter  of  each 
cathedral  church,  two  proctors  representing  the  clergy  in  each 
English  diocese,  and  one  proctor  for  the  clergy  of  each  Welsh 
diocese.®  He  desired  the  bishops  to  call  their  diocesan  councils 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  helping  the  country,  so 
that  proctors  and  others  should  be  fully  instructed  before  the 
convocation  met.  On  23  October,  when  Archbishop  Henry 
of  Newark  was  at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordshire,  on  his  way  to 
the  North,  he  issued  a  summons  for  a  meeting  of  convocation  at 
York  on  29  November. 

Meanwhile  the  news  grew  worse.     According  to  Walter  of 
Hemingborough,  canon  of  Guisborough,'  the  Scotch  ravaged  and 

»  Vhi  supra,  p.  347.  The  opinion  of  Sickel,  i.  264  n.  4,  and  Lechner,  p.  706,  that 
the  K  was  adopted  because  it  was  more  convenient  to  attach  to  an  arm  of  the  cross 
appears  unlikely. 

»  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  (ed.  1887),  ii.  146,  147. 

»  Register  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  fo.  225  \  printed  in  Wilkins.  Concilia,  ii. 
228,229.  .^6i^. 

'  Registers  of  John  le  Ronieyn  and  Henry  of  Neivark,  ed.  W.  Brown,  ii.  248  (Surteee 
Society) ;   cf.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  235. 

•  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  225  "  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  228,  229. 

'  Chronic^n,  ed.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  ii.  141,  142  (English  Historical  Society). 
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burnt  the  countryside  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  from 
18  October  to  18  November,  the  religious  fled  from  their  monas- 
teries, the  parish  priests  and  most  of  the  people  were  refugees, 
for  those  who  stayed  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  convocation  of  Canterbury  agreed  to  give  a  tenth  for  the 
defence  of  the  church  and  the  kingdom,^  but  while  the  archbishop, 
the  bishops,  cathedral  chapters,  and  monasteries  decided  to  pay 
on  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  the  contribution  from  the 
parochial  clergy  was  to  be  levied  on  the  Norwich  Taxation  of 
1254,  a  much  lower  assessment  which  in  many  cases  reduced  the 
amount  to  less  than  one  half.^  It  was  settled  that  each  bishop 
should  be  responsible  for  collecting  the  money  in  his  own  diocese 
and  should  keep  it  until  he  received  a  mandate  from  the  arch- 
bishop ;  one  moiety  was  to  be  paid  before  13  January,  and  the 
second  before  16  March.^  On  5  December  Winchelsey  appointed 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  Temple  and  the  rector  of  Lambeth  to 
receive  the  money  from  the  bishops  and  keep  it  at  the  New 
Temple,  to  give  letters  of  acquittance  and  to  make  payments.* 
No  layman  was  to  interfere  in  the  collection  or  distribution  of  this 
voluntary  gift.^  On  4  December  the  archbishop  gave  a  com- 
mission to  the  collectors  in  his  own  diocese  and  in  the  exempt 
deaneries  which  were  in  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  in  which  they 
were  instructed  to  demand  the  money  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion and  of  sequestration  of  property.^  After  an  anxious  dis- 
cussion with  the  council  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  earl  of 
Surrey  and  others  to  pay  the  wages  of  500  horse  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  find  nearly  £4,000  in  twelve  days  and  the  same  amount 
before  16  March.'  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  season  and  of 
the  roads  in  winter  it  was  decided  to  send  a  large  army  under 
the  earl  of  Surrey  to  Newcastle.  When  the  convocation  of  the 
northern  province  met  at  York  on  29  November,  Archbishop 
Henry  of  Newark  persuaded  them  to  make  a  grant  of  a  fifth,  and 
as  the  clergy  had  not  enough  money  for  this  heavy  tax,  they 
agreed  to  supply  cattle  and  other  necessaries  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  to  protect  them  against  the  Scots. ^  The  chapters  of 
York,  Ripon,  Southwell,  and  Beverley  were  required  to  send 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  308 ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  232. 

2  The  Norwich  Taxation  of  1254  for  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  collated  with  the  Taxation 
of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1291,  ed.  W.  Hudson,  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society, 
xvii.  46-157  ;  cf.  the  Norwich  Taxation  for  the  diocese  of  Ely,  Ecclesie  de  Berrnwelle 
Liber  Memorandorum,  ed.  J.  Willis  Clark,  pp.  191-9. 

3  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  230  ^  231  ;   Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  229,  230. 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  231  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  230. 
»  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  308  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  232. 

«  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  230^  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  229,  230. 
'  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  231 ;  Wilkins,  Coticilia,  ii.  230  ;   cf.  J.  E.  Morris,  The  Welsh 
Wars  of  Edward,  i.  286. 

8  Registers  of  John  le  Romeyn  and  Henry  of  Newark,  ii.  316,  317. 
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horses  to  Newcastle,  and  there  was  a  levy  of  horses  in  the 
archdeaconries  of  Nottingham  and  Richmond.^  The  prior  of 
Guisborough  paid  part  of  the  fifth  in  corn.^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  dated  4  December,  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey  told  him  that  the  king's  treasury  was  empty, 
and  that  he  and  the  bishops  then  in  London  had  made  inquiries 
about  money  and  raised  loans  from  different  persons  to  pay  the 
first  instalment  to  the  earls. ^    He  urged  the  bishop  to  ask  the 
heads  of  the  richer  monasteries  and  the  richer  clergy  of  his  diocese 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  tenth  at  once,  and  if  necessary  to  summon 
them  to  a  special  assembly  for  the  purpose,  and  to  send  their 
contribution  with  the  whole  amount  due  from  himself  to  the 
New  Temple  without  waiting  for  the  first  and  second  terms  on 
which  the  instalments  fell  due.    Writing  from  his  manor  house 
at  Lyminge  on  9  January,  1298,  Winchelsey  begged  the  bishop 
of  Durham  to  send  him  news  of  the  war  ;   it  was  reported  that 
the  Scotch  had  retired  from  Newcastle  and  also  that  the  English 
army  was  not  yet  on  its  way,  at  which  he  marvelled,  for  at  the 
end  of  November  it  had  been  settled  that  it  should  set  out  with 
all  possible  speed.^     He  told  the  bishop  how  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  reconcile  the  divisions  between  parties,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  certain  sons  of  Belial  put  an  evil  interpreta- 
tion on  his  acts  and  wrote  against  him  to  the  king. 

The  bishops  met  with  some  obstruction  in  collecting  the 
money  in  their  dioceses.  Winchelsey  told  the  bishops  of  Norwich  ^ 
and  Exeter  ^  that  ahen  priories  must  contribute  to  this  tenth, 
although  they  now  paid  an  annual  levy  to  the  king  ;  as  to  the 
exempt  Orders,  their  representatives  had  attended  convocation 
and  agreed  to  contribute  in  their  dioceses,  and  so  for  this  purpose 
they  became  answerable  to  the  bishops  who  were  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  tenth  ;  if,  however,  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  had  paid  a  ninth  with  the  laity  on  their  temporalities, 
they  need  only  pay  the  ecclesiastical  tenth  on  their  spirituaUties. 
He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  that,  although  poor  nunneries 
were  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  crusades,  they  must  contribute 
to  national  defence,  but  the  bishop  might  use  his  discretion  in 
reducing  the  amount.'  *  Send  all  you  have  in  hand  under  safe 
conduct  to  London,'  he  concluded,  '  and  I  leave  it  to  your  con- 
science to  charge  the  just  sum  for  the  cost  of  collection.' 

On  26  February  the  archbishop  issued  a  circular  letter  from 
Wingham  to  the  bishops  of  his  province  reminding  them  that  the 

*  Registers  of  John  Ic  Rorneyn  and  Henry  of  Newark,  ii.  212,  237,  209. 

^  Ihid.  294.  3  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  231  ;   Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  230. 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  233  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  231. 
"  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  236  ",  237. 

«  Reg.  Winchelsey,  f o.  237  "  ;   Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  235. 
'  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  236  \  237. 
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second  instalment  for  the  wages  of  the  horse  was  to  be  paid  on 
1 6  March  either  in  Scotland  or  on  the  confines  of  that  kingdom.  To 
pay  the  earls  was  a  question  of  honour  for  them  as  well  as  for  him, 
and  he  urged  them  to  send  the  money  to  the  New  Temple  as  soon 
as  possible.^  The  letter  reached  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  at 
Ramsbury  on  4  March,  and  on  the  5th  he  sent  letters  to  the 
collectors  in  the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Sarum, 
instructing  them  to  get  in  arrears  and  to  demand  payment  of  the 
second  instalment  at  once  on  pain  of  interdict  and  excommuni- 
cation .^ 

On  28  February  the  archbishop  instructed  the  rector  of 
Aldington  to  go  to  Newcastle  and  pay  the  second  instalment  in 
the  following  sums  :  ^ 


£      s. 

d. 

To  the  Earl  of  Surrey 

.     769    3 

4 

for  100  barbed  horse 

„      Earl  Marshall 

.     999  18 

4 

„   130 

,,      Earl  of  Gloucester 

.     769    3 

4 

„   100 

,,      Earl  of  Hereford 

.     692    5 

0 

„     90 

„      Earl  of  Warwick 

.     230  15 

0 

„     30 

To  Henry  Percy 

.     384  11 

0 

„     50 

It  appears  that  the  king's  treasurer,  Walter  Langton,  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  intercepted  the  rector  of  Aldington,  and  told  him  to 
pay  the  money  due  to  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  London,  for  on 
19  March  Winchelsey  remonstrated  with  Langton  ;  he  was  also, 
he  said,  greatly  troubled  to  hear  from  the  rector  of  Aldington 
that  there  was  a  deficit  of  a  thousand  marks,  although  he  had 
received  all  the  money  in  the  New  Temple  and  a  contribution 
paid  direct  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.* 

*  This  deficit  wearies  me  immensely,'  he  wrote,  '  both  on  account  of 
the  promise  which  we  do  not  keep  and  on  account  of  the  opinion  of  the 
earls,  who  will  think  us  deceivers  or  at  least  negligent  beyond  all  measure 
and  that  they  who  have  taken  so  great  a  burden  on  themselves,  relying  on 
our  assurance,  have  been  deluded.  This  would  never  have  happened  if  your 
brethren  had  not  gone  against  the  agreement  for  the  first  instalment  from 
their  dioceses.' 

He  asked  the  bishop  to  provide  his  steward,  Simon  de  Greylly, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  with  a  safe -conduct  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
money  to  the  earls  at  Newcastle,  and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  New  Temple  and  the  rector  of  Lambeth  to 
pay  all  the  money  in  hand  to  Simon,  and  if  they  had  not  enough 

1  Register  of  Simon  de  Gandavo,  ed.  C.  Flower,  pp.  3,  4  (Canterbury  and  York 
Society). 

2  Ihid.  pp.  3-5. 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  f o.  239 " ;  of.  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland^  ed. 
Bain,  ii.  267. 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  240 ". 
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to  take  up  loans  for  the  full  amount.^  He  bade  them  beware  at 
their  peril  from  making  any  further  payment  to  the  earls  or 
Henry  Percy  without  his  mandate,  or  to  pay  up  the  deficit  due 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey  until  they  had  further  instructions.  The 
rector  of  Aldington  was  to  wait  at  Newcastle  for  the  money .^ 
In  an  undated  letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  Winchelsey  men- 
tioned his  debts  and  the  loans  which  he  had  been  forced  to  make 
to  pay  the  money  promised  to  the  earls,  whereas  none  of  the 
bishops  had  taken  up  any  loans  to  help  him.^  He  commanded 
the  bishop  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  money  and  pay  it  over  by 
6  April,  on  the  first  law  day  after  25  April  he  must  appear  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy  to  render  a  full  account  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax. 

On  22  April  the  archbishop  appointed  five  commissioners,  of 
whom  three  should  be  a  quorum,  to  hear  the  accounts  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  tenth  from  the  bishops  of  the  province  on  the  law- 
days  nearest  to  25  April  and  4  May  1298.^  But  none  of  the 
bishops  were  then  able  to  render  full  accounts,  and  when  the 
archbishop  issued  a  summons  for  a  meeting  of  convocation  on 
the  second  law-day  after  2  November  1299  he  also  fixed  that 
day  for  the  final  presentment  by  the  bishops  of  their  accounts 
for  the  collection  of  this  tenth  in  their  dioceses,  when  they 
must  pay  over  the  balance  and  hand  in  a  Hst  of  defaulters.^ 

The  final  account  for  the  tenth  from  the  diocese  of  Canterbury 
had  been  presented  by  the  collectors  to  the  archbishop  at  Lam- 
beth on  18  March  1299.6  The  total  amount  was  £786  135.  Old., 
the  collectors  showed  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  New 
Temple  for  £666  135.  4^?.,  and  £66  135.  4.d,,  paid  for  him  to 
the  papal  agent,  Geoffrey  of  Vezano.  The  cost  of  collection 
was  £19  45.  56?.,  so  the  collectors  had  in  hand  £34  I5.  llJcZ.,  which 
they  then  paid  over  to  the  archbishop.  There  is  no  entry  in 
Winchelsey's  register  of  the  accounts  of  other  dioceses,  nor  of  the 
complete  total.  When  the  collectors  rendered  the  account  for 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  they  paid  into  the  treasury  at  the  New 
Temple  £968  I65.  bid.,  later  on  the  bishop  sent  up  £13  65.  8c?.' 
However,  on  15  February  1303  Winchelsey  wrote  to  demand  the 
payment  of  arrears,  amounting  to  £75  I65.  lOc?.,  and  on  18  April 
the  bishop  replied  that  he  was  sending  £9  45.  8J.,  which  he  had 
collected  with  great  difficulty  :  some  of  the  arrears  were  due  from 
reUgious  houses  outside  the  diocese  which  were  endowed  with 
pensions  and  portions  on  which  a  tenth  had  not  been  levied 
before ;    and  he  submitted  that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the 

'  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  241.  2  Ihid.  to.  241.  »  Ihid.  fo   241 

*  Ihid.  fo.  242.  «  Ihid.  fo.  .131  '  ;   Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  253,  254. 

•  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  242. 

'  Register  0/  Simon  de  Qandavo,  p.  119. 
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rendering  of  the  account,  and  that  through  some  error  the  col- 
lectors in  his  diocese  had  demanded  payment  on  the  assessment 
known  as  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  from  spiritualities  as 
well  as  temporalities,  which  was  not  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grants 

The  disposal  of  the  balance  of  this  ecclesiastical  tenth  is 
obscure.  Edward  I  sent  messengers  to  the  convocation  which 
met  at  the  New  Temple  on  25  June  1298  to  ask  for  the  rest  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  and  the  church. ^  Convocation 
assented  that  the  money  should  be  granted  for  this  purpose  in 
time  of  peril,  but  maintained  that  they  could  not  now  agree  to 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.^  At  the  same  time  they 
received  his  request  that  prayers  should  be  offered  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  his  safety  and  success  in  his  war  against  the 
Scots.^  The  balance  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurers 
at  the  New  Temple,  and  on  10  January  they  received  a  mandate 
from  the  archbishop  to  pay  £1,833  65.  M.  to  Italian  merchants 
for  the  use  of  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  prosecute 
some  business  for  the  province  of  Canterbury  at  the  papal  curia. ^ 

Rose  Graham. 


The  Administrative  Divisions  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  in 

England 

Each  of  the  four  Mendicant  Orders  divided  the  EngUsh  province 
into  areas  or  groups  of  convents  for  certain  purposes. 

Among  the  Franciscans  these  areas  were  called  custodies  ; 
the  system  was  universal  throughout  the  order  and  dated  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  custodian  held  office  for  a  number  of 
years  and  his  functions  may  be  described  as  those  of  a  localized 
provincial  minister  and  a  permanent  visitor.  The  custodians  of 
each  province  elected  one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  at 
the  general  chapter  ;  probably  all  custodians  had  the  right  to 
attend  the  provincial  chapter  either  in  person  or  by  deputy.^ 
In  every  custody  one  convent  had  to  be  assigned  for  the  reception 
and  training  of  novices.  In  England  the  custody  acquired  a 
special  importance  as  an  educational  area,  each  custody  main- 
tained a  special  school  of  theology  ;  "^  candidates  for  degrees  at 
the  universities  were  chosen  from  friars  who  had  lectured  at  these 
schools,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the 

^  Register  of  Simon  dc  Gandavo,  pp.  73,  74,  117-19. 

3  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  245  ;    Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  236. 

»  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  245,  310^  ;   Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  237. 

*  Register  of  Simon  de  Gandavo,  pp.  9,  10. 

*  Reg.  Winchelsey,  fo.  257  ". 

"  Cf.  '  Statuta  Prov.  Aquitaniae '  in  Archivum  Franciscanum  Hiatoricuin,  vii.  477, 
480  ;  but  cf.  ihid.,  p.  479.  '  Bull.  Franc,  vi.  30. 
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province  of  France — that  only  those  friars  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  students  in  their  custody  should  be  sent  to  study 
at  Paris  ^ — applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  England. 

The  list  of  the  seven  Franciscan  custodies  in  England  has  been 
printed  several  times,  but  is  reprinted  here  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. The  following  list  is  taken  from  Clyn's  annals  and 
appears  to  have  been  issued  by  the  general  chapter  of  Perpignan 
in  1331.^  I  add  in  brackets  the  names  of  houses  founded  later  in 
the  fourteenth  century  and  included  in  the  list  given  by  Bartholo- 
mew of  Pisa  (c.  1385). 

I.  Custody  of  London  containing  eight  (nine)  houses :  London,  Salisbury, 
Canterbury,  Winchelsea,  Southampton,  Lewes,  Winchester,  Chichester, 
(Ware). 

IL  Custody  of  Oxford  containing  eight  houses:  Oxford,  Eeading, 
Bedford,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Grantham. 

III.  Custody  of  Bristol  containing  nine  houses  :  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Carmarthen,  Cardiff,  Bridgewater,  Exeter,  Dorchester,  Bodmin. 

IV.  Custody  of  Cambridge  containing  eight  (nine)  houses  :  Cambridge, 
Norwich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (or  Babwell),  King's  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dunwich,  (Walsingham). 

V.  Custody  of  Worcester  containing  nine  houses  :  Worcester,  Coventry, 
Lichfield,  Stafford,  Preston,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Llanfaes,  Bridgenorth. 

VI.  Custody  of  York  containing  seven  houses  :  York,  Lincoln,  Beverley, 
Doncaster,  Boston,  Grimsby,  Scarborough. 

VII.  Custody  of  Newcastle  containing  nine  houses  :  Newcastle,  Rich- 
mond, Hartlepool,  Carlisle,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  Dundee, 
Dumfries. 

In  the  Dominican  order,  where  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  provinces  or  groups  of  convents  were  called  generally 
'  visitations  ',  or  sometimes  '  nations  ',  either  the  customs  were 
more  various  or  the  development  later  than  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  A  visitor  was  appointed  every  year  to  visit  and  report  on 
each  visitation  to  the  provincial  chapter  :  he  was  not  a  permanent 
head  of  the  visitation  as  the  Franciscan  custodian  was  head 
of  the  custody.  In  the  province  of  Provence  during  the  thirteenth 
century  the  number  of  visitors  each  year  was  generally  eight,  but 
varied  from  seven  to  eleven  ;  the  usual  number  of  convents 
visited  by  each  visitor  was  four,  and  the  grouping  of  the  convents 
was  continually  changed.  No  organic  '  visitation  '  had  yet  grown 
up.  The  Roman  province  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  divided  into  four  fixed  groups.  In  Spain,  between  1250  and 
1300,  the  grouping  of  the  convents  followed  national  or  provincial 
divisions.^    Similarly  the  province  of  Germany  was  divided  in 

*  Archivum  Frayiciscanu/n  Historicum,  vii.  497. 

2  See  my  Studies  in  English  Franciscan  History,  app.  vi. 

^  For  all  these  see  Douais,  Acta  Capituhrum  Provincialium  (1895). 
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1303  into  four  '  nations  ',  and  the  province  of  Saxony  in  1308 
into  eight  '  nations  '.^  It  seems  natural  to  connect  these  organic 
visitations  or  nations  with  the  decree  of  the  general  chapter  of 
Bologna  in  1275  authorizing  provincial  priors  to  divide  their 
provinces  into  '  vicariae  '.^  At  the  head  of  each  '  vicaria  '  was 
a  vicar,  who,  though  appointed  every  year,  had  a  more  permanent 
connexion  with  the  vicaria,  visitatio,  or  natio  than  the  visitor 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting.  Though  the  vicar 
in  this  sense  is  not  much  in  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  permanent 
groups  of  convents  were  not  merely  the  sphere  of  action  of  a 
visitor,  but  were  associated  also  for  other  purposes,  and  developed 
characteristics,  rights,  and  powers  of  their  own. 

The  provincial  records  of  the  Dominican  province  of  England 
have  been  lost,  and  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  general  records 
of  the  order,  especially  the  registers  of  the  masters  general,  so 
far  as  these  are  extant  for  periods  when,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  master  general  intervened  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  province. 
In  1393  the  master  general  instituted  Thomas  Palmer  as  visitor 
of  the  two  visitations  of  London  and  the  March  (or  Oxford),  and 
William  Baktorp  as  visitor  of  the  two  visitations  of  Cambridge 
and  York.  At  the  same  time  he  assigned  two  friars  to  Cambridge 
to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  with  a  view  to  their  promotion  to  the 
doctorate  on  behalf  of  the  nations  or  visitations  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  two  friars  to  Oxford  on  behalf  of  those  of  Cambridge 
and  York.^  From  these  and  similar  entries  it  appears  that 
normally  each  visitation  in  turn  had  the  right  to  provide  the 
lecturers  at  the  two  universities  :  whether  they  were  chosen  by 
the  provincial  chapter  on  the  reports  of  the  visitors  or  by  the 
visitations  directly  is  not  clear.    In  1397  we  find  : 

On  15th  September  the  following  were  ""made  vicars  :  in  the  visitation 
of  Oxford  friar  John  Bromzerd,  master ;  in  the  visitation  of  Cambridge 
friar  Kichard  Bachon,  master  ;  in  the  visitation  of  London  friar  William 
Brostumber,  master ;  in  the  visitation  of  York  friar  William  Helmeslay, 
master.* 

Only  one  list  of  the  convents  belonging  to  each  visitation  has 
yet  been  discovered  and  that  is  incomplete.  It  is  bound  up  as 
a  fly-leaf  in  MS.  Q.  93  in  the  Worcester  Cathedral  Library  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf  has  been  cut  away  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
book.  The  date  is  fifteenth  century.  The  inclusion  of  Langley 
Regis  in  the  visitation  of  Cambridge  suggests  that  it  was  later 
than  1426  when  the  general  chapter  reversed  a  previous  decision 
and  assigned  that  convent  to  Cambridge,  but  there  was  an  appeal 

*  Loe  and  Reichert,  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Dominikanerordens 
in  Deutschkind,  i.  5  ;  iv.  12. 

*  Mon.  Ord.  Praed.  Hist.,  iii.  177. 

»  Brit.  Mu8.,  Addit.  MS.  32446,  f.  2  ;  cf.  ff.  4^,  6.  *  Ibid.  f.  7^ 
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to  the  pope  and  the  final  decision  is  not  known.^  The  document 
is  printed  in  Floyer  and  Hamilton's  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  Chapter  Library  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  I  give  only  the 
visitations  and  convents. 

Visitation  of  London:  convents  of  London,  Sarum,  Exeter,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Bristol,  .  .  . 

Visitation  of  York  :  convents  of  York,  Lincoln,  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
Lancaster,  Scarborough,  Yarm,  Carlisle,  .  .  . 

Visitation  of  Oxford  :  convents  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Salop,  Hereford 
('Harford'),  Northampton,  Warwick,  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  Brecon,  .  .  . 

Visitation  of  Cambridge  :  convents  of  Cambridge,  Norwich,  Stamford, 
Langley  Regis,  Lynn,  Sudbury,  Dunstable,  .  .  . 

The  list  only  includes  twenty-eight  convents  :  the  remaining 
twenty-six  convents  are  probably  to  be  assigned  as  follows  :  to 
Londmi  the  convents  of  Arundel,  Chichester,  Guildford,  Ilchester, 
Melcombe  Regis,  Truro,  Wilton,  and  Winchelsea  ;  to  York  those 
of  Bamburgh,  Beverley,  Boston  (?),  Doncaster,  Pontefract ;  to 
Oxford  those  of  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Chester,  Derby,  Haverfordwest, 
Leicester  (?),  Rhuddlan,  Worcester ;  to  Cambridge  those  of 
Chelmsford,  Ipswich,  Thetford,  Yarmouth,  Dunwich. 

The  Carmelite  province  of  England  was  divided  into  four 
distinctiones,  namely  those  of  Oxford,  London,  York,  and  Norwich, 
corresponding  to  the  west,  south,  north,  and  east  districts  of 
England.  The  first  reference  to  the  '  distinction ',  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  England,  is  found  in  the  General  Constitu- 
tions of  1324.  It  is  there  enacted  that  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  lecturers  and  students  at  the  English  universities  '  shall  be 
made  to  each  from  his  own  distinction  and  not  from  another  '.^ 
From  a  papal  ordinance  of  1396  it  appears  that  an  equal  number 
of  friars  was  sent  to  the  universities  from  each  distinction  that 
friars  from  the  distinctiones  of  London,  York,  Norwich,  and 
Oxford  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  from  each 
distinctio  in  turn  and  in  the  order  above  given,  that  the  four 
diffinitores  elected  in  every  provincial  chapter  to  decide  the 
causes  and  business  of  the  province  were  chosen  from  the  four 
distinctiones — one  from  each.  The  pope  decreed  that  in  future 
the  provincial  prior  should  be  chosen  from  each  distinctio  in  turn.^ 
The  custom  with  regard  to  the  election  of  the  discreti,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  standing  executive  committee  of  the  provincial  chapter, 
seems  peculiar  :  at  any  rate  1  have  not  found  evidence  of  a  similar 
custom  among  the  other  mendicant  orders.  Representatives  of 
each  of  the  distinctiones  were  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
reformation  of  the  order  in  1446.*    The  distinctio  was  evidently 

*  Mon.  Old.  Praed.  Hist.,  viii.  197 ;  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  vii.  514 ;  Reliquary,  xix.  214. 

*  Zimmerman,  Monumenia  Historica  Carmelitana,  i.  57. 

»  Cal.  of  Papal  Letters,  v.  1  ;  cf.  p.  18.  *  Harl,  MS.  1819,  f.  200. 
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of  considerable  importance  in  the  organization  of  the  Carmelite 
province.  No  list  of  the  convents  assigned  to  each  of  these 
divisions  has  yet  come  to  light. 

The  EngHsh  province  of  the  Austin  friars  was  divided  into  five 
limites.  The  only  information  available  about  them  is  a  list  of 
them  with  convents  belonging  to  each  contained  in  Harl.  MS. 
6033,  f  ol.  57 — a  miscellaneous  collection  of  notes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  relating  partly  to  the  mendicant  orders  in  England. 
The  list,  which  has  no  heading  and  no  indication  of  origin,  but 
obviously  from  the  names  of  the  convents  relates  to  the  Austin 
friars,  gives  the  following  limites  and  convents  : 

Limes  Oxford  :  convents  of  Oxford,  London,  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Rye. 

Limes  Lincoln  :  convents  of  Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamford,  Northampton, 
Leicester,  Atherston,  Grimsby. 

Limes  Ludlow  :  convents  of  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  Droitwich, 
Woodhouse,  Newport. 

Limes  Cambridge  :  convents  of  Cambridge,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Clare, 
Orford,  Yarmouth,  Thetford,  Huntingdon. 

Liums  York :  convents  of  Hull,  Newcastle,  Warrington,  Tickhill, 
Penrith. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  does  not  mention  convents 
at  Ipswich,  Newark,  and  elsewhere,  generally  but  erroneously 
included  in  lists  of  the  Austin  friaries. 

A.  G.  Little. 


The  Manuscripts  of  the  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society  in  1914  on 
'  The  Authenticity  of  the  Lords'  Journals  '}  Professor  Pollard 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  transcript  of  the  Modus  Tenendi 
Parliamentum  is  prefixed  to  the  manuscript  Journals,  indicating 
that  the  Modus  must  have  been  considered  authoritative  on 
parliamentary  procedure  in  1510  ;  he  afterwards  suggested  to 
us  that  it  might  be  worth  while  carefully  to  examine  the  text 
not  only  of  that  but  of  a  number  of  other  manuscript  copies  of 
it.  Forty-seven  of  these  are  at  the  British  Museum. ^  Two,  the 
Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian  B.  vii  and  Nero  D.  vi,  were  written  towards 

^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  3rd  ser.,  viii.  36.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Pollard  and  Miss  Jeffries  Davis  for  help  and  advice  in  the.  preparation  of  this 
paper.  We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  much  assistance  on  technical  points  most 
kindly  given  us  by  Mr.  T.  Baird  Wood  and  other  officials  of  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum. 

^  The  descriptive  list  of  manuscripts  in  M.  Bemont's  paper,  '  La  Date  de  la  Com- 
position du  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum  in  Anglia '  {Melanges  Julien  Havet,  1895^ 
pp.  465  ff.),  is  incomplete,  and  often  erroneous  in  detail,  being  mainly  based  upon 
catalogues. 

VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXIV.  P 
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the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  ^  eight,  and  one  which  we 
found  among  the  Petyt  MSS.  at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the  fifteenth. 
Eighteen,  including  that  prefixed  to  the  Journals  of  Parliament, 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth. 

Fifteenth-century  (first  half) :  MSS.  Cott.  Vitell.  C.  iv,  Addit.  29901, 
32097,  24079,  Harl.  930^  :  (second  half)  Cott.  Nero  C.  i,  Domitian  xviii ; 
Lansdowne  522  ;  Petyt  511,  vol.  vi.^ 

Sixteenth-century  :  Harl.  1576,  2115  (incomplete),  2208,  3504,  4717, 
7371  ;  Cott.  Julius  B.  iv,  Tib.  E.  viii  (two  copies,  one  incomplete) ;  Addit. 
12227,  15091,  25457 ;  Lansdowne  171,  254,  872  ;  Egerton  985 ;  Stowe 
140.  [For  other  sixteenth-century  manuscripts  see  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.f 
Second  Report,  40;  Third  Report,  108 ;  Sixth  Report,  289,  301;  W.H.  Black, 
Catalogue  of  Ashmolean  MSS.,  No.  865 ;  Coxe,  Catalogue  of  MSS.  at 
Oxford,  Exeter  College,  nos.  xcii,  xcvii.] 

Seventeenth-century  :  Harl.  305  (two  copies,  one  in  French),  Harl. 
1309,  813,  2235  (two  copies),  Addit.  38139;  Stowe  329;  Lans.  484. 
[For  other  seventeenth-century  manuscripts  see  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  No.  2521 ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.j 
Third  Report,  71,  119,  213 ;  Sixth  Report,  249.  Undated  manuscripts  are 
mentioned  in  Second  Report,  8  ;    Third  Report,  298.]  * 

In  almost  all  of  these  manuscripts  the  twenty-seven  chapters 
of  the  Modus  follow  one  of  two  arrangements.  The  manuscripts 
thus  fall  into  two  classes,  which  we  will  call  A  and  B.  The  differ- 
ence in  plan  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

A  B 

Order  in  Vesp.  B.  vii.  Order  in  Nero  D.  vi. 

[With  this  agree  Nero  C.  i,  Julius  B.  iv,  [Also  in  Vitell.  C.  iv,  Domit.  xviii, 

Lansdowne  522,  Addit.  24079,  Harl.  Addit.  29901,  32097.5     In  Nero  D. 

930.     The  titles  placed  within  paren-  vi  the  title  of  ch.  iii  is  omitted.] 
theses  are  omitted  in  Vesp.  B.  vii.] 

1.  Hie  describitur  ...  i 

2.  De  summonicione  parliamenti  ii 

3.  (De  clericis)  iii 

4.  (De  laicis)  iv 

5.  (De  baronibus  portuum)  v 

6.  De  militibus  comitatuum  vi 

7.  De  civibus  vii 

8.  De  burgensibus  viii 

^  For  three  other  fourteenth-century  manuscripts  see  Bemont,  pp.  474  (Oriel 
College),  476  (Bibliotheque  Nationale  :  see  below),  and  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Fourth 
Report,  iv.  411.  [The  copy  of  the  Modus  contained  in  the  Oriel  College  MS.  46, 
which  belongs  to  the  A  class,  was  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.— Ed.  E.H.R.] 

2  Manuscripts  cited  in  italics  are  English  versions. 

'  For  other  fifteenth-century  manuscripts  see  below,  p.  213,  note  1,  and  Hist.  3ISS. 
Comm.,  First  Report,  53  ;   Sixth  Report,  344. 

*  The  other  manuscripts  examined  proved  to  contain  only  fragments  of  the 
Modu^. 

'  See  also  below,  p.  213,  n.  1.  Of  the  later  manuscripts  more  are  of  the  B  than  of 
the  A  type. 
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9.  (De  modo  parliamenti)  xv 

10.  De  inchoacione  parliamenti  xvi 

11.  De  predicacione  ad  parliamentum  xvii 

12.  De  pronunciacione  pro  parliamento  xviii 

13.  De  loquela  regis  post  proniinciacionem  xix 

14.  De  absencia  regis  in  parliamento  xx 

15.  De  locis  et  sessionibus  in  parliamento  xxi 

16.  De  principalibus  clericis  parliamenti  ix 

17.  De  quinque  clericis  parliamenti  x 

18.  De  casibus  et  iudiciis  difficilibus  xi 

19.  De  ordine  deliberandi  negocia  parliamenti  xii 

20.  De  diebus  et  horis  ad  parliamentum  xiii 

21.  De  hostiariis  parliamenti  xxii 

22.  De  clamore  \sic\  parliamenti  xxiii 

23.  De  stacionibus  loquencium  in  parliamento  xxiv 

24.  De  auxiliis  regis  xxv 

25.  De  departicione  parliamenti  xxvi 
26    De  transcriptis  recordorum  et  processuum  xxvii 

in  parliamento 
27.  De  gradibus  parium  parliamenti  xiv 

It  is  unfortunate  that  both  the  printed  editions  of  the  Modus, 
that  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium  (1653-77)  ^  and  that  edited  by 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  for  the  Record  Commission  (1846),^  are 
from  the  same  manuscript  ^  (now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  *) 
of  the  B  type  ;  for  the  text  and  arrangement  are  better  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  A  type,  and  probably  they  are  nearer  the 
original.  Hardy  remarks  ^  that  in  ch.  20  in  A  (xiii  in  B),  De 
diebus,  '  the  French  and  the  oldest  English  manuscripts  '  (meaning 
by  '  French  '  and  '  English  '  Latin  manuscripts  found  in  France  or 
England)  '  read  as  follows,  "  et  omnes  pares  parliamenti  debent 
teneri  occulto  loco,"  '  but  that  in  two  fifteenth-century  manu- 
scripts there  is  the  perfect  phrase,  '  .  .  .  omnes  pares  regni  ;  et 
parliamentum  debet  teneri  in  loco  publico  et  non  in  privato  nee  in 
occulto  loco.'  This  statement  seems  to  show  that  among  the 
manuscripts  with  which  he  was  acquainted  only  two  were  of  the 
A  type,  because  none  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  class  which  we 
examined  has  the  error  (obviously  caused  by  a  copyist's  omission), 
while  among  the  B  manuscripts  known  to  us  none  is  without 
it  ;  and  that  he  had  not  seen  Vesp.  B.  vii,  the  fourteenth-century 
A  manuscript.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Mode  of  Parliament,  no.  9 
in  A  (xv  in  B),  are  the  words,  '  unde  advertendum  est  quod  duo 
clerici  principales  parliamenti  electi  per  regem  et  eius  concilium, 

^  p.  557  ;  in  the  edition  of  1725,  p.  395. 

-  This  was  reprinted  in  full  by  Stubbs  in  his  Select  Charters,  but  has  been  much 
abbreviated  in  Mr.  Davis's  edition  of  that  work.  A  French  version  of  the  Modus  was 
also  printed  by  Hardy  :  see  below,  p.  212. 

3  Preface,  p.  xviii ;  cf.  pp.  xxx-xxxi. 

*  Gruthuyse  MS.  6049 ;  fully  described  by  M.  Bemont,  uhi  supra,  p.  476.         ^  p.  25. 

P  2 
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et  alii  clerici  secundarii,  de  quibus  et  quorum  officiis  dicetur 
specialius  post ;  '  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  in  the  B 
manuscripts  the  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  clerks  are  given 
earlier,  in  ch.  x.  This  also  was  noticed  by  Hardy ,i  but  as  he  only 
knew  of  those  two  manuscripts  of  the  A  type  he  did  not  see  that 
it  made  a  starting-point  for  a  classification  of  the  manuscripts. 
A  comparison  of  the  wording  of  the  chapter-headings  brings  the 
manuscripts  into  the  same  two  groups.  The  most  noticeable 
variations  are  in  those  of  cc.  19  and  27  (xii  and  xiv).  In  group 
A  the  heading  of  the  former  is  '  De  ordine  deliberandi  negotia 
parliamenti ',  translated  in  the  earliest  English  manuscript  we 
have  seen  (Harl.  930)  by  the  curious  phrase,  '  Ordre  of  deliveryng 
nedes  of  parlement.'  In  group  B  the  title  is  simply  '  De  negotiis 
parliamenti '.  For  ch.  27,  the  heading  given  in  A  manuscripts 
never  varies  from  '  De  gradibus  parium  parliamenti '  (or  its 
English  equivalent),  while  among  B  manuscripts,  some  are 
headed  '  De  gradibus  parium  ',  and  others  '  De  gradibus  parlia- 
menti '. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
manuscripts,  we  may  notice  three  versions  which  act  as  a  bridge 
between  the  two.  (1)  The  fifteenth-century  French  version 
printed  by  Hardy  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  for  1862.2  Here 
the  chapters  are  arranged  in  the  B  order,  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  the  degrees  of  the  peers,  which  comes  in  the  A  order  ; 
but  the  error  about  '  in  occulto  loco  '  does  not  appear.  (2)  The 
Petyt  MS.  511,  vol.  vi  (also  fifteenth  century),  in  Latin,  in  which 
the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  with  (1),  but  which  contains 
the  error  about  '  occulto  loco  '.  (3)  The  Lansdowne  MS.  484, 
f .  47,  gives  an  entirely  new  arrangement  in  a  seventeent^h-century 
handwriting.  These  links  between  the  A  and  B  groups  suggest 
that  all  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Modus  have  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  older  than  Vesp.  B.  vii  and  Nero  D.  vi 
(both  of  the  late  fourteenth  century),  the  former  of  which  is  of 
the  fixed  A,  the  latter  of  the  fixed  B  type. 

The  first  manuscript  to  put  us  on  the  track  of  a  second 
parliamentary  copy  of  the  Modus,  earlier  than  that  in  the  Journals, 
was  Addit.  25457  in  the  British  Museum.  This  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  transcript  in  English,  and  ends  with  the  words  '  Taken 
out  of  a  little  old  parchment  book  remaining  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Parliament  '.  It  is  in  the  same  hand  throughout  and  possesses 
every  characteristic  of  group  A.  Now  another  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Modus  in  English  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  930,  is  written 
in  a  small  parchment  book  (containing  also  an  English  version  of 
»  Pp.  13,  27. 

^  Vol.  xix,  pp.  259  et  seq.,  from  a  manuscript  then  in  the  possession  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Winchelsea.  There  is  a  seventeenth-century  transcript  of  this  in  Harl.  MS. 
305,  ff.  284  et  seq. 
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part  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes),  which  on  palaeographical  grounds 
may  be  dated  c.  1450.^  The  fact  that  this  was  the  earliest  English 
version  we  had  found,  taken  with  its  being  in  a  small  parchment 
book  in  a  clerk's  handwriting,  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  collate  its  text  with  that  of  Addit.  25457  ;  and  we  found 
that  the  two  texts  agreed  closely,  scarcely  a  word  on  a  page 
varying. 

Some  special  points  of  similarity  may  be  noticed.  In  ch.  18  (xi,  B) 
*  Of  Hard  Cases  &  Judgments  '  every  other  manuscript  we  have  seen 
contains  a  doubtful  point  of  arithmetic.  The  committee  provided  for  in 
that  chapter  is  to  consist  of  twenty-five,  five  being  chosen,  as  is  specifi- 
cally stated,  from  each  of  the  first  three  degrees  of  parliament,  and,  in 
every  English  text  save  the  two  under  discussion, '  five  citizens  &  burgesses  *. 
This  must  mean  five  citizens  and  five  burgesses — of  course  the  Latin  would 
bear  that  meaning.  Now  Harl.  930  inserts  five  before  '  burgesses  '  ;  and 
Addit.  25457  follows  it. 

In  ch.  10  (xvi,  B),  of  Harl.  930,  '  Of  begynnynge  of  the  parlement'  the 
transcriber  or  translator  becoming  confused  through  the  word  '  amerced  ' 
occurring  twice  very  closely  together,  omitted  a  phrase,  and  then  had  to 
write  it  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  Addit.  25457  the  copyist  has  an 
erasure  at  this  point,  before  the  inserted  words  follow  in  the  text. 

In  ch.  19  (xii,  B),  '  Ordre  of  deliveryng  needs  of  parlement,'  the 
text  in  Harl.  930  runs  :  '  the  ferste  day  of  werre  &  of  other  nedes  touching 
the  persones  of  the  kynge  &  the  queene  &  here  childrers  liberorum  touching '. 
In  Addit.  25457  the  same  error  occurs,  the  word  '  liberorum '  appearing 
again  after  its  English  equivalent. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Harl.  930  is  '  the  little  old  parchment 
book '  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  remained  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliament.  The  English  version  which  it  contains  and  which 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  paper  is  an  intelligent  translation 
from  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  less  corrupt  type,  A  ;  and  its 
existence  corroborates  Mr.  Pollard's  inference  from  the  fact 
that  a  copy  is  prefixed  to  the  Journals  of  Parliament  that  the 
treatise  must  have  been  considered  by  Clerks  of  the  Parliament  as 
in  some  sense  authoritative. 

To  this  copy  in  the  Journal  we  now  turn.  It  is  written  on  the 
first  part  of  a  quire,  on  the  latter  part  of  which  follow,  in  the  same 
writing,  the  Journals  for  1509-10.2    There  are  two  peculiarities  in 

^  A  fine  manuscript  of  the  Modus  in  English  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (no.  57,  f.  21)  is  probably  of  about  the  same  date.  This  was  kindly  examined 
for  us  by  Miss  I.  D.  Thornley  (who  also  assisted  us  in  our  examination  of  the  copy 
prefixed  to  the  Manuscript  Journals  of  Parliament),  and  found  to  be  of  the  B  type. 
Another  fifteenth-century  English  version,  also  in  an  illuminated  manuscript,  is  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  :  see  the  Catalogue  (1861)  on  MS.  2345  (Mm.  iii.  29). 
Mr.  F.  P.  White  kindly  examined  this  for  us,  and  reported  it  to  be  of  the  B  type. 

2  The  Harl.  MS.  2235,  £f.  26  et  seq.,  contains  a  transcript,  made  c.  1625,  of  the 
Modus  as  given  in  the  Journals,  followed  immediately  by  a  transcript  of  the  Journals 
themselves  for  the  first  seven  years  of  Henry  VIII.     In  the  margin  is  written  '  Hie 
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its  arrangement.  It  begins  with  eh.  27  (xiv,  B),  Be  Gradibus,  but 
that  chapter  is  repeated  in  the  place  where  it  stands  in  the  B  text. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Clerk  originally  decided  to  have  the  Modus 
copied  on  account  of  this  chapter,  being  under  the  impression 
that  it  might  throw  light  on  questions  of  precedence.  The  chapter 
De  Modo,  at  which  the  divergence  in  the  A  and  B  arrangements 
begins,  is  also  inserted  twice,  once  before  the  chapter  which  it 
precedes  in  A  and  again  before  that  which  it  precedes  in  B.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  transcriber  had  both  an  A  and  a  B 
text  before  him  as  he  wrote.  With  these  two  exceptions  the  manu- 
script follows  the  arrangement  in  B.  The  text  is  the  B  text,  but 
it  has  been  modified  by  the  use  of  an  A  manuscript.  For  example, 
the  reading  that  parliament  is  to  be  held  '  in  occulto  loco  '  appears 
in  the  text,  but  it  has  been  amended  by  the  same  or  a  contem- 
porary hand  in  the  left-hand  margin,  in  accordance  with  the  A 
reading.  Again,  in  the  chapter  De  departitione,  a  similar  marginal 
note  reads  :  *  alias  in  alio  exemplari  nee  ulterius  accusari  potest 
ei  sane  memorie ',  and  this  is  the  A  reading.  The  whole  transcript 
shows  signs  of  methodical  work.  A  short  summary  of  each 
chapter  is  given  in  the  margin,  and  the  text  was  carefully  cor- 
rected at  the  time  :  e.g.  statim  has  twice  been  struck  out  and 
seriatim,  which  is  the  correct  reading,  inserted.  In  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  representation  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  tran- 
scriber omitted  the  latter  half,  which  allowed  each  representative 
105.  a  day,  but  left  a  space  nearly  large  enough  to  put  it  in ;  and 
in  a  contemporary  hand,  in  ink  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
other  corrections,  the  chapter  has  been  completed. 

Thus  two  manuscripts  may  be  called  parliamentary  copies 
of  the  Modus.  Little  can  be  elicited  from  a  comparison  of  the 
texts,  since  one  is  an  A  version  in  English,  and  the  other,  for 
the  most  part,  a  B  version  in  Latin.  But  it  is  possible  to  surmise 
that  the  translator  of  the  one  and  the  transcriber  of  the  other 
may  have  used  the  same  A  manuscript ;  for  Harl.  930,  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  clergy,  has  one  word  quite  undecipherable 
in  an  otherwise  very  clear  text,  and  in  the  Journal  there  is  an 
erasure  at  the  same  word.  Again,  in  the  chapter  De  departitione 
Harl.  930  has  the  phrase,  '  so  owith  to  be  vesited,'  while  the 
Journal  has  the  meaningless  word  visitare,  corrected  to  usitare. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  short  description  of  Vesp.  B.  vii, 
the  earliest  manuscript  of  the  A  type  we  have  seen.  M.  Bemont 
observed  ^  that  many  manuscripts  of  the  Modus  also  contained 
entries  concerning  events  of  Richard  II's  reign  (e.g.  the  corona- 
tion procession,  as  in  Nero  D.  vi),  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 

modus  tenendi  parliamenti  sumebatur  ex  ipso  libro  itinerario  H.  viii  ubi  recordatur 
unde  authoritas  pendeat  1509 '  •  At  fol.  1  of  the  same  manuscript  is  another  seventeenth- 
century  transcript  of  the  Modus*  of  the  B  type.  »  Op.  cit.,  p.  477. 
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which  led  him  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  Modus  to  that 
reign.  But  the  contents  of  Vesp.  B.  vii  point  to  Edward  II's 
reign  as  strongly  as  those  of  Nero  D.  vi  suggest  Richard  II's. 
Vesp.  B.  vii  (with  the  important  exception  noticed  below)  is  in 
the  same  handwriting  throughout — a  handwriting  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  volume  contains  : 

(1)  A  list  headed  '  Hec  sunt  nomina  Regum  Christianorum 
Anglie  ',  giving  the  length  of  their  reigns  and  places  of  burial, 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Edward  I.  Then,  in  a  space  which 
would  hold  six  lines  of  the  original  writing,  a  sixteenth-century 
hand  has  continued  the  list  down  to  Henry  VIII.    f .  4,  both  sides. 

(2)  A  list  of  the  statutes,  etc.,  below  (No.  6).    ff.  4v,  5. 

(3)  Headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  charters  as  confirmed  in 
1297,  left  unfinished  and  partly  erased,     ff.  5^,  6. 

(4)  A  summary  of  various  matters  contained  in  the  statutes, 
ff.  6V-8V. 

(5)  A  list  (in  same  hand)  headed  Data  Regum,  giving  names 
from  Henry  III  to  Richard  II,  with  month  and  day  (not  year)  of 
accession,    f.  9  (f.  9^'  blank). 

(6)  Statutes  and  other  legal  memoranda  of  the  reigns  of 
Hen.  Ill,  Edw.  I  and  Edw.  II.  Many  are  not  dated  ;  the  latest 
date  given  is  that  of  the  Statute  of  York,  1318.     ff.  10-99^. 

(7)  The  treatise  De  Modo  Parliamenti,  immediately  followed 

by 

(8)  Tract  on  the  Steward, 

and  (9)  Tract  on  the  Marshal,     ff.  100  to  end. 

From  the  entries  numbered  1  to  4,  and  6,  it  could  reasonably 
be  argued  that  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  a  collection  of  materials 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Entry  5  may  be  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  transcriber,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
having  finished  the  list  of  kings  before  him,  and  left  a  space  at 
the  end  of  entry  1  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  afterwards  decided  to 
make  a  list  on  a  different  plan  on  a  leaf  remaining  blank  at  the 
end  of  his  summary  of  the  statutes  and  their  contents.  It  is 
significant  that  this  manuscript  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
matter  associated  with  Edward  II's  and  earlier  reigns  ;  it  seems 
improbable  that  an  original  or  contemporary  tract  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II  would  be  appended  to  such  a  mass  of  copied  and 
much  older  material.  Hence,  together  with  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  versions  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  should  conclude  that  the  original  Modus  was  of  an 
earlier  date,  possibly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  11.^ 

Dorothy  K.  Hodnett. 
Winifred  P.  White. 

1  This,  from  different  reasoning,  was  Hardy's  opinion  :  Modus  Tenendi,  p.  xvii  ; 
cf.  pp.  vii-x.     Mr.  Round,  in  his  Commune  of  London,  pp.  317-18,  suggests  13S6  as 
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APPENDIX 
A  Fifteenth-Century  English  Version  of  the  Modus  ^ 

Harl.  MS.  930 

Here  is  descriued  whou  the  parlement  of  the  kyng  of  Englond  and  of  his 
Englishe  was  holden  in  the  ^  times  of  kyng  Edward  the  sone  of  Etheldrede 
kyng.  Which  hath  nou  be  rehersed  be  the  more  discreet  of  this  reaume 
byf  ore  Willyam  duk  of  Normandye  Conquerour  and  kyng  of  Englond,  that 
conquerour  this  comaunding  and  by  hym  approued  in  his  tymes  and  of 
his  successours  of  the  reume  of  Englond  used. 

2  Summonicioun  of  parlement  oweth  to  preceden  the  ferste  day  of  parle- 
ment by  XL  dayes. 

Of  the  clergie?  To  *  the  parlement  to  be  sommonised  and  comyn  owyn 
Erchebischops  Bischops  Abotes  priours  and  othere  the  grettere  of  the  clergj^e 
qhwiche  holdyn  by  Erldom  or  Baronage  by  resoun  of  this  manere  of  tenure 
and  none  lessere  but  if  here  presence  and  comynge  othere  ...  ^  for  his  tenures 
be  required.  And  if  thei  be  of  the  kynges  conseil,  outher  thaire  presence  be 
necessarye  or  be  holdyn  proufitable  to  parlement  and  to  thayn  is  haldyn 
the  kyng  to  fynde  thair  costes  and  expenses  in  comyng  and  abidyng  at 
parlement.  But  the  kyng  was  wont  to  suche  als  to  sende  his  wretes 
praying  at  his  parlement  that  they  wulde  bee.  Also  the  kyng  was  wont  to 
sende  the  sommonicions  to  Erchebischops,  Bischops  and  othere  exempt 
persones,  as  to  Abots,  priors  denes  and  other  ecclesiaste  persones, 
whiche  have  jurisdictiouns,  by  these  maner  exempcions  and  previleges 
severyd,  that  thei  for  ilk  denee  and  Erchedekenrye  of  Englond  by  the 
denees  and  Erchedekenryes  shulde  doo  chese  ij  wise  hable  proctours  of  that 
Erchedekenrye  to  comyn  and  be  at  parlement  to  answere  to  lifte  up  to  rere 
and  to  doo  that  same  thing  that  alle  and  singuler  persones  of  the  denees  and 
Erchedekenryes  as  if  thei  alle  or  singuler  persones  were  there  personeelly. 
And  that  these  maner  proctours  come  with  thair  warants  double,  with  the 
selys  of  thair  sovereynes  signed  that  they  to  this  maner  of  procuracye  been 
chosen  and  sent.  Of  whiche  lettres  on  schal  be  deliverd  to  the  clerks  of  the 
parlemente  to  enrolle  and  the  t other  schal  abide  anents  the  proctours. 
And  so  under  these  ij  gendres  of  sommonicyouns  owith  all  the  clergye  to  be 
sommonised  to  the  parlement. 

Of  laymen.  Sommonysed  to  be  and  comyn  owyn  alle  and  singulere 
persones  Eorles  Barons  and  thaire  peres  that  is  to  wete  that  have  landes  and 

a  possible  date,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Modus  mentions  the  Earl  Marsha 
{comes  marescallus),  and  that  the  earliest  official  reference  to  an  Earl  Marshal  occurs 
in  January  1385-6  {ihid.,  pp.  314-15).  But  he  acknowledges  that  the  title  was  used 
earlier  '  in  common  parlance  '  ;  and  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  also  used  officially,  for 
t  occurs  three  times  on  the  Parliament  Roll  of  1318  (Cole,  Documents  from  the  Records 
of  the  Exchequer,  pp.  8,  11,  and  14).  As  Hardy  points  out  (op.  cit.,  pp.  viii  and  xxviii), 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Modus  does  not  mention  dukes  in  the  chapter  '  De  Gradibus 
Parium ',  and  this  may  well  suggest  a  date  earlier  than  1337. 

*  The  following  text  was  transcribed  by  Miss  Hodnett. 

*  The  manuscript  commonly  writes  ye  and  often  yat,  &c. 

'  Titles  printed  in  italics  are  rubricated  in  the  manuscript. 

*  MS.  Oo. 

*  Undecipherable  word.  At  the  same  point  there  is  an  erasure  in  the  Journals  : 
see  above,  p.  214.     [The  sense  requires  '  otherwise  than '.] 
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rents  to  the  value  of  an  hoi  Eorldom  that  is  to  seyne  xx  knighte  fees  ilke 
a  fee  acounted  to  xx  £  whiche  maken  c  c  c  c  in  al.  Or  to  the  value  of  an 
hoi  baronage  that  is  wete  xiii  knyght  fees  and  the  third  the  part  fee  of  a 
knyght  ilk  fee  acounted  to  xx  £  which  maken  in  al  c  c  c  c  mark.  And  no 
lessere  laymen  owyn  noght  to  be  sommonised  nor  comyn  to  parlement  by 
reson  of  thair  tenure  but  if  thair  presence  by  other  enchesoun  be  profitable 
or  necessarye  to  parlement  and  thanne  of  hem  owith  to  be  dooun  as  is  seid 
of  the  lessere  clerks  whilk  by  reson  of  thaire  tenure  to  the  parlement  arn 
nat  hoi  den  to  comyn. 

Also  the  kyng  was  wont  to  sende  his  wretes  to  the  custode  of  the  v  ports 
that  thei  schulde  doo  ^  chese  of  ilk  port  by  that  port  ii  hable  and  wise 
barons  to  comyn  and  be  at  this  parlement  to  answere  undergo  allegge  and 
doo  that  thing  that  thaire  Barons  schulde  doo  as  if  thei  of  the  Baronyes  alle 
and  singuleer  personeelly  were  there.  And  that  these  Barons  comyn  with 
thair  warants  double  signed  with  the  comoun  seals  of  thair  ports  and  that 
thei  rightly  to  that  chosen  and  sent  bee  for  the  Baronages.  Of  the  which  on 
schal  be  deliveried  to  the  clerks  of  parlement  and  the  tother  schal  abide  anents 
the  Barons  And  whanne  these  Barons  of  portes  leve  getyn  from  the  parle- 
ment schulde  goo  thanne  were  thei  wont  to  have  a  writ  of  the  grete  seal  to 
the  custode  of  the  v  portes  that  they  thaire  resonable  costes  and  expenses  to 
these  Barons  schulde  doo  have  and  the  civialtee  of  that  port  from  the  ferste 
day  that  thei  come  toward  that  parlement  to  that  thei  were  licenced  to 
turne  ageyn.  And  somtime  mencyor  was  wont  to  bee  maad  in  the  write 
whou  moche  these  Barons  oghte  to  have  of  the  comunialtee  be  the  day  that 
is  to  say  somme  more  and  somme  lesse  after  the  habilitees  of  the  persones 
and  honestees.  Nor  was  wont  for  ii  persones  to  be  leyd  above  xx  S(hillings) 
the  day  had  reward  to  thair  maner  laboures  and  expenses.  Nouther  were 
wont  these  maner  expense  in  certeyn  to  be  set  by  the  court  for  any  persones 
chosen  so  and  sent  for  the  comunialtes  but  if  the  persones  weren  hable 
honest  and  weel-havyng  thaym  in  parlement .^ 

Of  the  knyghte^  of  shires.  Also  the  kyng  was  wont  to  sende  his  breves 
to  alle  the  vicounts  and  schreves^  of  Englond  that  thei  schulde  doo  chese 
ilk  of  his  countee  by  that  schire  II  knyghts  hable  and  honeste  and  wise  to 
comyn  to  his  parlement  after  the  maner  as  it  is  seid  of  the  barons  of  the 
ports  and  of  thair  warants  in  same  maner  but  for  the  expense  of  ii  knyghts 
of  on  shire  ne  is  wont  to  be  set  above  a  mark  the  day. 

OfCetezeines.  In  the  same  maniere  was  the  kyng  wont  to  sende  to  the 
meyr  and  schreves  of  London^  the  meyr  and  the  Baylifs  or  the  meyr  and  the 
cetezeyns  of  York  and  other  cities.  That  thei  for  the  civialte  of  thaire  citye 
schulde  chese  ii  hable  and  wise  cetezeyns  to  comjm  and  bee  at  parlement  in 
the  same  maniere  as  it  is  seid  of  the  barons  of  the  v  ports  and  knyghts  of  the 
schires.  And  were  wont  the  cetezeyns  to  be  peres  with  the  knyghts  of  the 
schires  in  expense  in  comyng  and  goinge. 

OfBurgeises.  The  same  manere  the  kyng  was  wont  to  sende  to  the 
Bailifs  and  wurthe  men  of  Burghs  that  thei  of  hem  self  and  for  hem  chese 

*  EUgere  facer ent  in  the  '  Journals  '. 

2  This  section,  from  '  Nor  was ',  written  in  later  in  the  '  Journals  '  :  see  above,  p.  214. 
^  In  the  '  Journals '  :    vicecomitatum. 

*  Thus  in  the  '  Journals '  :    vie.  London. 
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II  hable  honeste  and  wise  persones  burgeiss  to  come  and  bee  at  the  parlement 
of  the  kyng  as  is  of  Citezeins  but  Burgeiss  were  nat  wont  to  take  by  the  day 
for  thair  expenss  above  x  s  and  somtyme  nat  above  half  mark.  And  that 
was  wont  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  after  the  gretnes  and  power  of  the  burgh 
and  after  thonestes  of  the  persones  sent. 

Schewed  ferst  the  forme  qhwu  and  qhwiche  persones  and  of  whou  mickl 
tyme  sommonicyon  of  parlement  owith  to  be  doo  and  whiche  owyn  to 
comyn  be  sominonicyon  and  whiche  noght.  Secondely  it  is  to  seyne 
whiche  thei  bee  that  by  resoun  of  thair  offices  owyn  to  comyn  and  bee 
present  arn  haldyun  be  at  parlement  withoute  sommonicyoun.  Wherfore 
it  is  to  takehede  that  ii  principal  clerks  of  the  parlement  chosen  by  the 
kyng  and  his  conseil  and  othere  clerks  secondarye  of  whiche  and  of  whose 
offices  schal  be  seid  more  specyally  after.  And  the  principal  cryere  of 
Englond  with  hise  undercryers  and  the  principal  uschers  of  Englond. 
whiche  ii  offices  that  is  to  seye  the  Office  of  cryere  and  uscher  was  wont 
to  on  and  same  thyng  belonge.  These  ii  offices  arn  haldyn  to  be  there 
the  ferste  day.  The  Chauncelire  of  Englond  and  the  Tresorer  Chambirleyne 
and  Barons  of  the  chekeere  the  justice  and  alle  the  clerks  and  knyghts  of 
the  kynges  als  with  her  servants  at  the  wil  of  the  kyng  which  been  of  the 
kynges  conseil  are  holden  to  be  there  the  seconde  day  but  if  they  have 
resonable  causes  so  that  thei  may  nat  be  there.  And  thanne  owe  they  to 
sende  gode  excusacions. 

Of  hegynnynge  of  the  parlement.  Oure  lord  the  kyng  schal  sitte  in  the 
mydde  of  the  grete  bench  and  is  haldyn  to  be  there  the  ferste  day  and 
sixte  day  of  parlement.  And  were  wont  the  Chauncelir  Tresorer  Barons  of 
the  chekeer  and  the  justices  recorden  the  defautes  made  in  parlement  undre 
the  ordre  that  folwith.  Th^ ferste  ^  day  schul  be  called  Burgeyses  and  cete- 
zeins  of  al  Englond  whilk  day  if  thei  not  comyn  schal  be  amercyed  the  burgh 
to  an  C  mark  and  Cities  to  an  c  £. 

The  seconde  day  schulbe  cleped  knyghts  of  the  Schires  of  al  Englond 
whiche  day  if  they  nat  comyn  schal  be  amercyed  the  schir  to  an  c  £. 

The  thridde  day  of  parlement  schul  be  called  the  barons  of  the  v  ports 
not  comyn  that  Baronage  that  thei  ar  of  shal  bee  amercyed  a  Baroun  by 
hymself  at  an  c  marks  and  an  Eorl  to  an  c  £.  And  in  same  wise  schall  be 
doon  of  thay  that  arn  peres  to  the  Eorles  and  Barons  that  is  to  wite  whiche 
haven  rentes  &  londs^  to  the  value  of  an  Eorldom  or  of  a  Baronage  and 
is  seid  before  in  title  of  sommomicyon. 

The  77/7^^''  day  schal  be  cleped  the  proctours  of  the  clergye  whiche  if 
they  not  comyn  thair  Bischops  for  every  erchedekenrye  schal  be  amercyed 
an  c  marks. 

The  f'^*  day  schal  be  cleped  the  denes  priors  Abots  Bishops  and  thanne 
erchebischops  whiche  if  thei  not  comyn  schule  be  amercyed  ilk  an  Erche- 
bischop  to  an  c  £  ilk  a  Bischop  to  an  c  marks  haldyng  an  hoi  Baronage  in 
same  manere  of  Abots  and  Priors  and  othere.  The  ferste  day  owith  to 
be  maad  a  proclamacioun  ferste  in  the  halle  or  in  the  maneres  or  in  the 
open  place  where  the  parlement  is  haldyn  and  afterward  openly  in  the 

*  The  Latin  words  corresponding  to  those  printed  in  italics  in  this  chapter  are 
underlined  in  the  '  Journals  '. 

-  Sic  in  manuscript.    '  Lands  and  rents '  in  Add.  25457 
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citie  or  town,  that  aile  the  whiche  peticions  and  pleynts  wilen  deliveren 
to  parlement  that  thei  deliveren  them  from  the  ferste  day  of  parlement 
in  to  V  dayes  next  folowyng. 

Of  predicacion  atte  parlement.  An  Erchebischop  or  a  Bischop  or  a  gret 
Clerk  discreet  and  eloquent  chosen  by  the  Erchebischop  in  whos  provjmce 
the  parlement  is  haldeun  owith  to  preche  in  on  of  these  v  dayes  of  parlement 
and  the  kings  presence  and  that  whanne  the  most  part  of  parlement  be 
adwynt  and  gadred  to  gedi'e.  And  in  his  sermoun  consequently  pliayne 
to  al  the  parlement  that  thei  with  hym  mekely  besechen  god  and  hym 
werschipe  for  pes  and  tranquillitee  of  the  kyng  and  the  Reume  as  it  schal 
be  seid  and  more  specyally  in  the  title  folwyng  of  the  pronouncyng  at  the 
parlement. 

Of  pronouncyng  for  the  parlement.  Aftyr  the  predicacioun  owith  the 
chauncelir  of  Englond  or  the  chief  justice  of  Englond  that  is  to  wete  that 
holdith  plees  afore  the  kyng  or  an  other  hable  honest  and  eloquent  justice 
or  clerk  by  the  chauncelir  and  justice  chose  to  pronounce  the  causes  of 
parlement  ferst  in  gendre  and  sich  in  spece  standyng.  And  whereof  it  is  to 
wete  that  alle  the  persones  of  the  parlement  what  so  thei  bee  whil  the 
I  spekith  schul  stonde  the  kyng  outakyun  so  that  alle  of  the  parlement 
here  hym  that  spekith.  And  if  he  dirkely  speke  or  low  speke  speke  he 
hier  owith  speke  an  other  for  hym. 

Ofspeche  of  the  kyng  aftyr  pronouncyng.  The  kyng  aftyr  pronouncyng 
for  the  parlement  owith  to  preye  the  clergye  and  laymen  namelyng  the 
degrees  that  is  to  wete  Erchebischops  Bischops  Abots  priours  Erchedekens 
proctours  and  other  of  the  clergye.  Eorles  Barons  knyghts  cetezeyns  and 
Burgeiss  and  othere  laymenn,  that  thei  besily  laboure  delivere  the  nedes  of 
the  parlement  as  thei  most  princepally  that  to  goddes  wil  ferst  and  sich 
to  the  worschip  of  hym  and  thaym  worschips  and  profite  to  bee  schul 
understanden  and  fele. 

Of  the  kynges  absence  in  parlement.  The  kyng  is  haldyn  in  parlement 
to  be  personelly  but  if  he  be  bolidy  seckiesse  be  witholden  and  thanne  he 
may  holde  his  chaumbyr  so  that  he  ligge  noght  out  of  the  maneer  or  atte 
leste  the  town  wher  the  parlement  is  holdyun.  And  thanne  he  owith  to  sende 
for  XII  persones  of  the  gretteste  and  the  leste  that  been  sommonised  to 
parlement  ii  Bischops  ii  Eorles  ii  Barons  ii  knyghts  of  the  schires  ii  cetezeyns 
and  II  burgeiss  to  see  his  persone  and  to  witnesse  his  estaat  and  in  thair 
presence  owith  to  be  committed  to  the  Erchebischop  the  Steward  of  the  place 
and  the  chief  Justices  that  thei  to  gedre  and  asunder  begynne  and  eende  the 
parlement  in  his  name  maad  in  that  commissioun  expres  mencioun  at  that 
time  cause  of  his  absence  that  owith  to  suffise — and  thei  meven  the  other 
nobles  and  grete  of  the  parlement  to  gedre  with  notorie  witnesse  of  the 
seide  xii  here  peres.  Cause  is  for  there  was  wont  to  bee  clamour  and 
grutthing  in  parlement  for  absence  of  the  kyng  for  harmful  thing  and 
perilous  is  to  al  the  comontee  of  the  parlement  and  Reaume  whanne  the 
kyng  from  parlement  be  absent.  Noght  hym  absence  he  owith  ne  may 
but  only  in  the  caas  aboveseid. 

Of  places  and  sittings  in  parlement.  Ferst  as  it  is  aforseid  the  kyng 
sitteth  in  the  medil  place  of  the  gretter  bench.  And  on  his  right  side  schal 
sitte  the  Erchebischop  of  Caunterbury  the  Bischop  of  London  and  Wyn- 
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Chester  and  after  thay  by  ordrei  other  Bischops  Abots  and  priours  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  kyng  schal  sitte  the  Erchebischop  of  York  the  Bischop 
of  Durham  and  Karlile  and  after  thaym  by  and  byi  Eorles  Barons  and 
lordes  had  alwey  such  departyng  among  these  degrees  and  thair  places 
that  non  sitte  but  among  thaire  peres.  And  this  is  holdyn  the  Steward 
of  Englond  to  loke  but  if  the  kyng  an  other  ther  to  wil  assigne.  At  his 
right  foot  schul  sitte  the  Chauncelir  of  Englond  and  the  chief  justice  thair 
felawes  and  thair  clerks  hwiche  bee  of  the  parlement.  And  at  his  left  foot 
schul  sitte  the  Tresorer  and  chaumbreleyn  Barons  of  the  cheker  justices 
of  the  comoun  place  and  thaire  clerks  whiche  been  of  the  parlement. 

Of  the  principal  clerks  of  parlement.  The  clerkes  principal  of  the  parle- 
ment whiche  schal  sitte  in  the  myd  the  justices  schul  enrolle  alle  the  pley  ntes 
and  nedes  of  parlement.  And  is  to  wete  that  the  ii  clerks  be  not  soget  to 
any  maner  justices  nor  is  no  justice  of  Englond  justice  in  parlement  nor  have 
by  hem-self  record  in  parlement  but  as  assigned  and  gevyn  be  to  thaym 
newe  power  in  parlement  by  the  king  and  the  peres  in  parlement.  As  whanne 
thei  be  assigned  with  other  sutoures  of  parlement  to  here  and  to  determyne 
diverse  peticions  and  querels  in  parlement  put  foorth.  But  the  ii  clerks 
are  immediatly  sogets  to  the  kyng  and  his  parlement  in  comoun  but  in 
happes  on  justice  or  ii  bee  assigned  to  examyne  and  to  amende  thair 
enrollynges.  And  whanne  the  peeres  of  the  parlement  arn  assigned  to  here 
and  to  examine  any  peticions  specially  by  hemself  thanne  whanne  thei  bee 
on  and  accorded  in  thair  domes  to  bee  geen  upon  these  maner  peticions 
thanne  schole  they  rehersyn  the  peticions  and  the  proces  upon  thay  r  had  and 
schulde  yilde  jugement  in  plein  parlement.  So  that  other  two  clerks  enrolle 
alle  alle  plees  and  jugements  in  the  principal  rolle  of  parlement  and  the 
same  rolles  delivered  to  the  Tresorye  before  the  parlement  licenced.  So 
that  in  alle  wise  the  rolles  be  in  the  Tresorye  before  the  departyng  of  the 
parlement.  Saved  netheles  to  the  clerks  a  transcryt  or  conterroUe  ^  if 
thei  wil  have  it.  These  ii  clerkes  are  not  in  other  office  with  the  kyng  and 
take  thei  of  hym  fees  whereof  they  may  honestly  levyn.  They  schal  take 
of  the  kyng  by  the  day  a  mark  for  thair  expenses  by  even  porcions  but  if 
they  be  at  the  kings  boord  schal  they  take  thanne  beside  bouch  by  the 
day  half  mark  by  even  porcions  by  al  the  parlement. 

Of  five  clerks  of  parlement.  Oure  lord  the  kyng  schal  assigne  v  clerks 
wise  and  approved  of  the  whiche  the  ferste  schal  mynistre  and  serve  to 
Bischops.  The  seconde  to  proctours  of  the  clergye.  The  thridde  to  the 
Eorles  and  Barons.  The  iiu^^  to  knyghtes  of  the  schires.  The  five  the  to 
Cetezeins  and  Burgeiss  and  ilk  of  hem  but  if  he  be  with  the  kyng  take  of 
hym  such  fee  or  suche  wages  that  thereof  they  may  honestly  leve  he  schal 
take  of  the  kyng  by  the  day  ii  s.  but  he  be  atte  kyngs  table  and  if  he  be 
atte  bouch  he  schal  take  xii  d.  by  the  day  whiche  clerks  schal  write  thair 
doutes  and  answere  that  thei  schal  make  to  the  kyng  and  to  the  parlement. 
Thei  schal  bee  in  here  conseil  where  thei  wil  have  hem. 

Of  harde  cases  and  jugementes.  Qhwanne  a  brigous  doute  or  a  hard 
caas  of  pees  or  werre  remieth  in  the  Reaume  or  without.  Be  told  and  rehersed 
that  caas  in  writyng  in  pleyn  parlement  and  be  it  rehersed  and  disputed 
among  the  peres  of  the  parlement.    And  if  it  nede  be  it  enjoyned  by  the 

1  Seriatim  in  the  '  Journals '  :  see  above,  p.  214.  2  Written  gterrolle. 
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kyng  or  on  the  kyngs  behalve  if  the  kyng  be  not  therinne  to  every  degree 
of  the  peeres  go  to  be  hemself  and  be  that  caas  delivered  to  here  clerks 
wreteun  and  in  certeyn  places  do  they  rehercen  before  hem  that  cause.  So 
that  thei  ordeyne  and  considere  amonge  hem  hou  best  and  most  rightfully 
it  may  be  proceded  in  that  caas  as  thei  for  the  kyngs  persone  and  thaires 
persones  whose  persones  thei  representen  welen  answere  afore  god  here 
answere  and  avises  reportyng  in  escryt  and  alle  thair  answeres  counseiles 
and  avises  fro  then  therof  herd  after  the  bettyr  and  more  hoi  conseil  be  it 
proceded  as  where  namely  the  more  partie  of  parlement  acordeth.  And 
if  be  discord  betwenn  the  kyng  and  any  grete  or  in  hap  among  the  grete  the 
pes  of  the  reume  be  maad  unsekyr  or  the  peple  or  the  contrey  be  troubled 
so  that  it  be  seyn  to  the  kyng  and  his  counseil  that  it  be  kneedful  that  that 
nede  be  tretyd  and  amended  by  consideracioun  of  alle  the  peres  of  his  reume. 
Or  if  be  werre  the  kyng  and  his  reume  be  troubled.  Or  if  an  hard  caas 
before  the  chauncelir  of  Englond  bee  outher  a  hard  jugement  before  the 
justices  to  bee  geeun  and  suche  othere.  And  if  in  happes  in  these  manere 
deliberacions  alle  or  atte  leste  the  more  partie  mov  not  acorden.  Thanne  the 
Eorl  Seneschal,  the  Eorl  Conestable  and  the  Eorl  Meresschal  or  two  of  hem 
schul  chose  xxv  persones  of  the  comoun  peres  of  the  Reume  that  is  for  to 
wete  II  Bischops  and  iii  proctours  for  the  clergye  ii  Eorles  and  iii  Barons, 
V  knyghts  of  the  schires  and  v  Cetezeins  and  v  Burgeises^  whiche  makyn 
xxv.  And  the  xxv  may  chesen  of  hemself  if  thei  wil  xii  and  condescende 
in  hem,  and  the  xii,  vi,  and  condescende  in  hem,  and  the  vi  yet  iii  and  the 
III  hem  in  to  fewer  may  not  condescende  but  be  licence  getyn  of  oure  lord 
the  kyng.  And  if  the  kyng  consente  these  iii  mov  condescende  into  two. 
And  of  the  two  that  on  in  to  other  descende  and  so  fro  therof  schal  stande 
thair  ordeinence  aboven  al  the  parlement  from  xxv  persones  in  to  on  alone 
but  if  the  more  noumbre  movn  acorde  and  ordeyne.  Atte  laste  the  only 
on  persone  as  is  seid  for  alle  schal  ordeyne  whiche  with  hym  self  may  nat 
disacorde  saved  oure  lord  the  kyng  and  his  conseil  that  this  maner 
ordeinence  after  that  they  be  wreteun  mov  examyne  and  amende  if  thei 
that  conne  doo  and  wolen.  So  that  this  be  dooun  there  thanne  in  pleyn 
parlement  and  of  consent  of  parlement  and  noght  behynde  the  parlement. 

Ordre  of  delyveryng  nedes  of  parlement.  The  nedes  for  whiche  the 
parlement  is  owyn  to  be  delivered  after  the  kalender  of  parlement  and 
after  the  peticions  delivered  and  filaced  no  regard  had  to  the  persones  of 
any,  but  who  ferst  moove  ferst  doo.  In  kalender  of  parlement  owyn  to  be 
remembred  alle  the  erands  of  parlement  under  this  ordre.  The  ferste  day 
of  werre  and  of  other  nedes  touching  the  persones  of  the  kyng  and  the 
qweene  and  here  childers  liberorum^  touching.  The  second  day  of  the 
comoun  nedes  of  the  reume  as  of  lawes  to  been  ordeyned  agayn  defautes  of 
lawes  original  judicial  and  executorie,  after  jugements  gevyun  whiche  been 
the  gretteste  nedes  of  the  reume.  In  the  thridde  day  owyn  to  be  remembred 
the  singuler  nedes  and  that  aftyr  the  ordre  of  the  filaced  peticions  as  it  is 
aforseid. 

Of  dayes  and  oures  of  parlement.  The  parlement  owith  not  to  been 
holdyun  on  Sunedayes  but  alle  othere  dayes,  that  day  alwey  outakyun  and 
other  III  that  is  to  wete  Alhalwen  day.  Allesoulen  and  Nativite  of  Seint 
1  See  p.  213,  above.  ^  Sic  :   see  above,  p.  213. 
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John  Baptist.  It  may  be  haldyun  and  owith  iclie  dayes  to  begynne  the 
oures  of  myd  pryme  whilk  oure  the  kyng  is  holdyn  to  be  in  parlement,  and 
alle  the  peres  of  the  Eeaume.  The  parlement  owith  to  be  haldyn  in  opyn 
place  and  noght  in  prevy  place .^  In  festival  dayes  the  parlement  owith 
to  begynne  the  oure  of  prime  for  devyn  servise. 

Of  the  uscheeres  of  parlement.  The  principal  uscheere  of  parlement  schul 
stande  withinne  the  grete  dore  of  the  mynster  the  halle  or  other  place  wher 
the  parlement  is  holdyun  and  schal  kepe  the  dore  so  that  non  entre  the 
parlement  but  thei  that  sute  and  comynge  owyn  to  parlement  or  be  cleped 
for  the  erand  that  he  persueth  in  parlement.  And  it  behoveth  that  that 
usheere  have  knoulach  of  the  persones  that  owyn  to  entrenn.  So  that 
noman  be  denyed  entree  which  that  parlement  owith  to  be  at.  And  that 
usheer  may  and  owith  if  nede  bee  haven  mo  to  usheryn  under  hym. 

Of  the  cryere  of  parlement.  The  cryere  of  the  parlement  schal  stande 
withoute  the  dore  of  the  parlement  and  the  uscheer  shal  denounce  his 
cryeng.  The  kyng  was  wont  to  assigne  his  servants  at  armes  to  stande  by 
a  gret  space  without  the  dore  of  parlement  to  kepe  the  dore  so  that  none 
inpressyngs  nor  noyses  thei  schulde  make  aboute  the  dore  be  whiche  the 
parlement  be  letted  up  peyne  of  takyng  of  here  bodyes.  For  of  right  the 
parlement  owith  nat  to  be  herd  but  by  uscheres  and  servants  of  the  kyng  at 
armes  to  be  keped. 

Of  standing  of  spehers  in  parlement.  Alle  the  peres  of  parlement  schul 
sitte  and  non  schal  stande  but  whanne  he  speketh.  So  that  ilk  on  of  the 
parlement  may  here  hym  that  speketh.  Noman  schal  entre  the  parle- 
ment nor  gon  out  of  parlement  but  be  on  dore  and  whansomevere  he 
spekith  anything  which  owith  be  deliverd  by  parlement  alle  spekynge 
schule  stande  cause  is  that  he  be  sperd  of  the  peres  for  alle  the  peres  are 
juges  and  justises. 

Of  the  helpes  of  the  kyng.  The  kyng  was  nat  wont  to  asken  helpe  of 
his  reume  but  for  werre  being  or  his  sones  to  bee  maad  knyghtes  or  his 
doghtres  to  be  mareyed,  and  thanne  owyn  suche  maner  helpes  to  been  asked 
in  pleyn  parlement  and  in  escryt  to  ilke  degree  of  the  peres  of  parlement  to 
be  delivered  and  in  escryt  to  been  answered.  And  it  is  to  wete  that  such 
maner  helpes  to  be  granted  it  behoveth  that  alle  the  peres  of  parlement 
consenten.  And  it  is  to  weten  that  ii  knyghts  that  comyn  to  the  parlement 
for  that  schire  hav  more  voys  in  parlement  in  grantyng  in  geynseying  than 
the  grettest  Eorl  in  Englond.  And  in  same  maner  the  proctours  of  the 
clergie  of  a  Bischoprike  have  more  voys  in  parlement  if  they  be  alle  acorded 
than  the  Bischop.  And  that  in  alle  thyngs  whiche  be  parlement  to  be  granted 
denyed  or  to  be  doon  owyn  and  then  schewith.  For  the  kyng  may  holde 
parlement  with  the  comountie  of  his  Eeaume  withoute  Bischops  Eorles  or 
Barons  whil  netheles  thei  be  summouned  to  parlement,  althogh  as  Bischop 
Eorl  nor  Baron  come  there.  And  thanne  the  kynges  parlement  is  et  econtra 
althogh  the  civialtees  of  the  clergie  and  the  laymen  be  somouned  to  parle- 
ment as  thei  owyun  of  right.  And  for  somme  certeyn  causes  they  wolde  nat 
comyun  as  thei  schulde  pretende  that  the  kyng  schulde  nat  governe  thaym  as 
thei  oghte  and  schulde  assigne  specially  in  whiche  articles  thaire  parlement 
were  noun.  Utterly  althogh  Erchebischops  and  Bischops,  alle  Eorles  Barons 
»  See  pp.  211,  212,  above. 
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and  alle  thaire  peres  with  the  kyng  were  there.  And  therfore  it  behove th 
that  all  thynges  whiche  to  bee  afiermed  or  unaffermed  to  be  granted  or 
denyed  owyn  to  be  dooun  be  parlement  be  comunialtee  of  parlement  to  be 
or  be  granted  which  is  of  iii  degrees  or  degrees  of  parlement  that  is  to  wete 
of  proctours  of  clergie  knyghts  of  schires  cetezeins  and  burgeises  whiche 
representen  alle  the  comunialtee  of  Englond  and  noght  of  the  grete  for 
ilk  of  thay  is  for  his  owyn  persone  and  non  othere. 

Of  departing  of  parlement.  The  parlement  owith  not  to  be  departed 
whil  any  peticioun  hange  undescussed  or  atte  leste  to  whilk  be  nat  deter- 
mined an  answere.  And  if  the  kyng  suffre  the  contrarie  he  is  foreswore. 
Non  on  persone  of  alle  the  peeres  of  parlement  may  go  nor  owith  to  departe 
from  parlement  but  be  licence  getyn  of  the  kyng  and  of  alle  the  peres  be 
remembred  in  the  rolle  of  parlement.  And  if  any  of  the  peres  during  the 
parlement  bee  seek  so  that  thei  not  comyn  be  sent  to  hym  ii  of  his  peres  to 
see  and  witnesse  this  manere  of  infirmytee  and  if  be  suspecioun  swere  thei 
by  hem  self  that  thei  therof  schul  sey  trouthe.  And  if  it  be  founden  that 
he  hym  feyned  be  he  amercyed  as  for  a  defaute.  And  if  he  feyned  noght 
make  he  attorne  sum  sufficient  man  before  hem  to  be  there  at  parlement 
for  hym  if  he  wole  no  ferthere  be  excused  if  he  bee  of  hoi  mynde.  The 
departyng  of  parlement  so  owith  to  be  vesited.  Ferst  owith  to  be  asked 
and  proclamed  in  parlement  openly  and  withinne  paleis  of  parlement.  If 
ther  be  any  man  hath  deliverd  peticioun  to  parlement  to  whomyit  is  maad 
non  answer  that  if  non  reclame  it  is  to  suppose  that  ilk  man  hath  reped 
or  atte  leste  that  may  of  lawe  or  right  is  answeryd  and  thanne  ferste  that 
is  to  wete  whanne  non  reclameth  whilk  peticioun  presented  oure  parlement 
we  schul  licence. 

Of  transcrites  of  recordes  and  processes  in  parlement.  The  clerks  of 
parlement  schul  nat  denye  to  any  man  transcryt  or  processe  but  schul 
deliver  that  to  ichemann  that  it  schal  aske  and  schal  take  alwey  for 
X  lynes  Id.  But  if  in  happ  maad  feith  of  noun  poweere  in  whiche  caas  thei 
schal  take  noght.  The  rolle  of  parlement  schal  contene  in  brede  x  unches. 
The  parlement  schal  be  holde  in  which  place  of  the  reume  the  kyng  like. 

Of  the  degrees  of  the  peres  of  parlement.  The  kyng  is  hed  begynnyng 
and  eendyng  of  parlement  and  so  he  hath  no  pere  in  his  degree  and  so  of 
the  kyng  alone  is  the  ferste  degree.  The  seconde  degree  is  of  Erchebischops 
Bischops  abots  and  priours  be  Baronages  haldyng.  The  thridde  degree  is 
of  the  proctours  of  the  clergie.  The  iiii®  degree  is  of  eorlys  and  barons  and 
othere  degrees  and  nobles  holdyng  to  the  value  of  an  eorldom  or  a  baronage 
as  it  is  aforseid  in  the  title  of  laymen.  The  ifivethe  degree  is  of  knyghtes 
of  schires.  The  sixte  degree  is  of  cetezeyns  and  burgeiss  and  so  is  the  parle- 
ment of  sixe  degrees.  But  it  is  to  wete  that  thogh  any  of  these  sixe  degrees 
after  the  kyng  be  absent  whil  netheles  thei  be  sommouned  by  resonable 
sommoniciouns  the  parlement  begonne  is  demed  ful  and  pleyun. 

APPENDIX 

The  copies  of  the  Modus  used  hy  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes 
In  the  preface,  written  in  February  1631/2,  to  his  Journals  of  all  the 
Parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  gave  an 
account  of  the  manuscripts  he  used,  some  of  them  not  3^et  identified.    In 
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1913  I  found  one  ^  in  the  Petyt  collection  at  the  Inner  Temple  ;  two  more 
have  now  come  to  light,  bound  up  with  other  papers  annotated  by  him, 
in  Harl.  MS.  305  at  the  British  Museum.    He  says  : 

For  the  Jouriials  of  either  House  in  An.  1  Regin.  Eliz.  they  are  all  Illustrated  with 
so  many  quotations  of  all  manner  of  Records,  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  discuss 
or  treat  of  them  at  large  ;  .  .  •  such  as  are  most  frequently  vouched  are  Parliament 
Rolls,  Patent  Rolls,  and  Foreign  Rolls  kept  within  the  Tower  of  London,  all  which  will 
best  appear  in  the  perusal  of  them.  Where  also  I  had  some  help  out  of  two  Transcripts, 
the  one  in  Latine,  the  other  in  French,  of  an  old  Treatise  Intituled  De  Modo  tenendi 
Parliamentum  in  Anglia  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Etheldredi. 

When  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  printed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  for  1862 
a  manuscript  of  the  Modus  in  French  which  he  regarded  as  '  probably 
unique  ',  he  discussed  this  statement  at  some  length,  assuming  that 
'  Where  '  could  only  mean  '  In  the  Tower '.  As  no  copies  of  the  tract  are 
mentioned  in  the  old  lists  of  the  records  kept  there,  he  concluded  that  it 
might  refer  to  the  very  manuscript  he  was  editing,  a  parchment  roll  of  the 
early  fifteenth  century  ;  for  this  belonged  to  a  collection  formed  by 
Dugdale,  and  might,  he  thought  (forgetting  the  date  of  the  preface),  have 
been  shown  by  him  to  D'Ewes  when  both  were  searching  the  Tower  Eecords 
in  1640.2  But  the  Harleian  MS.  contains  two  copies  of  the  Modus,  one  in 
Latin  (fo.  274),  the  other  in  French  (fo.  284),  the  former  written  and  both 
annotated  by  D'Ewes  ;  these  are  undoubtedly  the  transcripts  to  which 
he  referred.  His  '  where  '  was  equivalent  to  '  wherein  ',  i.e.  in  illustrating 
the  journals. 

The  French  version,  though  occurring  later  in  the  volume  as  now  bound, 
evidently  came  first  originally,  for  its  title-page  runs  as  follows,  all  but 
the  words  in  italics  being  in  D'Ewes'  own  handwriting  : 

Parliamentum  \  vel  |  De  modo  tenendi  parliamentum  \  in  Anglia  \ 
Gallice  primo  et  dein  Latine.  |  Quae  verbatim  transcrihuntur  ex  duohus 
MSS.  peruetustis. 

Illud  Gallice  quod  proxime  sequitur  ex  antiquo  MS^  sumitur, 
quondam  Eegistro  irrotalaturio  chartarum  maneriorum  de  Plimpton 
et  Okhampton  et  aliarum  terrarum  Cortineorum  Comitum  Devoniae  : 
Et  hie  liber  nunc  pertinet  ad  familias  de  Vivian,  Arundel,  Tretherf, 
et  Trelany  ex  coheredibus  Edwardi  Courtenaei  undecimi  Comitis 
Devoniae  oriundas. 

Alter  tractatus  de  eodem  subjecto  qui  latine  scribitur,  post  Gallicum  locatur, 
ex  MS°  etiam  pervetusto  eximitur,  ut  postea  satis  lucide  apparet. 

Fideliter  transcripta  A«>  D<>  1625.  Mali.  3i. 

Accuratius  comparata 
Quae  utcunque  attribuuntur  temporibus  Saxonum  ante  Conquestum  Normannicum 
(quod  plane  impossibile  videtur,  quia  nulla  tunc  temporis  inferior  Parliamenti  domus 
extabat)  optimo  tamen  usui  fore  possint,  quia  ipsa  MS*^  circa  Edw:  2'*'  tempora  ad 
minimum  ex  ipso  charatere  scripta  fuisse  apparent :  et  inde  ordo  et  usus  Parlia- 
mentorum  illis  pristinis  temporibus  colligi  poterint. 

The  text  which  follows  agrees  with  that  of  the  roll  printed  by  Hardy  in 
substance  but  not  in  detail :  the  section  De  Citisenes,  omitted  there,  is 

*  Described,  ante,  xxviii.  532. 

^  Hardy's  theory  was  accepted  by  M.  Bemont :  '  La  Date  de  la  Composition  du 
Modus ',  in  Melanges  Julien  Havet,  p.  465. 
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present,  the  spelling  is  quite  different,  some  headings  are  added  and  the 
wording  of  others  is  not  the  same. 

D'Ewes  was  mistaken  in  dating  his  Latin  original  so  early,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  B.  vii,  written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
The  title-page  of  his  transcript  states  that  it  was  taken  out  of  a  volume 
then  numbered  299  in  the  Cotton  collection,  fos.  95a-996,  the  old  numbers 
of  those  occupied  by  the  Modus  in  Vesp.  B.  vii ;  and  the  text  is  the  same 
in  both,  even  to  the  mistake  of  clamor e  for  clamatorey  except  that  on  fo. 
278  ^,  at  the  end  of  the  section  De  pronunciatione,  D'Ewes  wrote  elatius 
for  illiciuSf  in  accordance  with  the  French  rendering,  giving  his  reasons 
for  the  emendation  in  a  note.^  E.  Jeffries  Davis. 


Letters  of  Arnold  Bostius 

Of  the  correspondence  of  Arnold  Bostius,  Carmelite  of  Ghent 
(t4  April  1499),  very  little  survives.  A  few  letters  to  and  from 
him  are  found  among  the  Epistolae  of  Gaguin  (7),  Fernandus  (4), 
and  Erasmus  (2).  The  letter-book  of  Conrad  Celtis  at  Vienna 
(HofbibUothek  MS.  3448,  ff.  57  v°.,  73  v°.)  has  two  from  Bostius, 
23  October  1496,  '  ex  monasterio  sororum  in  Brugis,  vbi  nunc 
confessor  qualiscunque  dego,'  and  8  February  1497,  Ghent ;  and 
the  St.  Genevieve  collections  at  Paris,  two  from  Roger  of  Venray 
(Sicamber)  to  Bostius,  without  date  :  all  four  still  unprinted. 
Two  that  passed  between  Bostius  and  Corn.  Gerardus  of  Gouda 
(see  no.  x),  the  friend  and  early  correspondent  of  Erasmus, 
have  been  printed  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Molhuysen  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Archief  voor  Kerkgeschiedenis,  iv,  1905,  p.  59,  and  ii,  1902,  p.  27, 
from  manuscripts  at  Gouda  and  Leiden  :  the  latter  of  which 
shows  Bostius  encouraging  his  friend,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
to  literary  activity,  and  moreover  in  connexion  with  the  cult  of 
St.  Joachim,  which  appears  in  some  of  the  letters  printed  below. 
There  is  also  the  well-known  letter  of  Trithemius  to  Bostius, 
25  March  1499  ;  manuscript  copies  of  which  exist  at  Basle 
(G^.  I.  15.  9)  and  in  the  Mazarine  at  Paris  (1565).  But  beyond 
these  I  can  find  only  a  few  prefaces  dedicated  to  Bostius  in  printed 
books.  The  present  letters,  therefore,  form  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  scholar  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
leading  humanists  of  his  day,  and  whose  enthusiasm  for  learning 
shines  through  all  that  we  have  of  him. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  these  letters  come  are  both  in 

*  The  other  notes  are  all  textual  or  explanatory,  except  the  first  (fo.  285,  repeated 
with  verbal  alterations  on  fo.  275),  which  runs :  '  MS.  of  a  Journall  of  y®  Parliament  in 
a".  35  of  queene  Elizabeth  this  tractate  of  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum  &c  soe 
intituled  in  lattine,  being  ther  cited,  was  allowed  &  approoved  for  good  authoritie 
by  the  whole  lower  howse  of  Commons ; '  and  one  on  the  section  De  departitione, 
where  D'Ewes  has  underlined  'Et  si  Rex  ...  est ',  and  written  in  the  margin,  '  Hoc 
loco  manifestus  patet  error  et  merito  abstergendus.'  Vesp.  B.  vii  is  No.  289,  not  299, 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  dated  1621  (Harl.  MS.  6018).  It  has  a  few 
marginal  corrections  (fos.  101  ""-103,  and  105  ^)  in  D'Ewes'  hand,  adopted  in  Harl.  305. 
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the  Bodleian.    Except  for  a  few  leaves  towards  the  end  of  the 

first,  they  are  throughout  in  the  handwriting  of  the  well-known 

John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory  and  recorder  of  the  writers  of  England ; 

and  they  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  him  from  originals 

that  he  found  in  the  Carmels  of  the  Low  Countries  during  his 

residence  there  as  a  fugitive,  from  1540  onwards,  when  he  beguiled 

the  leisure  of  his  exile  by  great  activity  in  research.    The  first 

(MS.  Bodl.  73)  belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  sent  by  him 

to  the  library  through  Tanner,  28  June  1710.     The  second  (MS. 

Selden,  supra,  41)  is  among  Selden's  collections,  which  came  to 

the  Bodleian  c.  1659.    Both  are  described  with   detail  in  the 

Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  MSS.,  nos.  27635  and  3429. 

Besides  Bostius's  papers,  of  which  Bale  made  ample  use, 

the  Ghent  Carmel  also  provided  him  with  various  writings  by 

Baptista  Mantuanus  ;    these  had  been  copied  in  Italy  in  1476 

by  Hadrian  of  Echout,  who  died  as  prior  of  the  Ghent  house  in 

1499.    Some  of  them  too  are,  I  believe,  unpublished. 

P.  S.  Allen. 

I.     From  Maihias  Emich^ 
MS.  Bodl.  73,  f.  192.  Treves  :  20  Sept.  1475. 

[In  the  manuscript,  this  letter  has  an  introduction,  evidently  copied  by  Bale  from 
an  earlier  source  :  '  Mathias  Emich  Andernacensis,  Carmelita  conuentus 
Bopardiensis,  doctor  in  theologia  et  summus  orator,  nunc  suffraganeus  Episcopi 
Maguntinensis,  fratri  Arnoldo  Bostio  a°.  lxxv°.  12°.  kalendas  Octobris  ex 
Treueri  scripsit  sequencia.'] 

Inter  ea  que  scribis,  quendam^  apud  Bononiam  Greci  eruditissimum 
eloquii,  qui  et  de  vita  beata  ediderit  opusculum,  ni  fallar,  hunc  mihi  prior 
ostendit  etas,  dum  diaconi  ageret  officium  apud  Cremonam  ;  eiusque 
complures  Grecos  conspexi  codices,  et  oratorem  disertissimum,  iuuenem 
turn  :  vt  et  nunc  intelligo,  annos  simul  maturauit  et  litteras.  Ago  immortales 
Deo  et  sue  genitrici  gracias,  vt  vergente  ad  vesperam  mundo  surgat  que 
diu  dormitauerat  religio.  Meminique  ex  eodem  fratre,  mecum  quamdiu 
certatum  super  prophete  ^  verbo  ibi  *  et  calix  meus  inebrians  '  etc.,  eum 
testimonium  adduxisse  Grecum  ;  et  *  calix  tuus  '  debere  dici  affirmauit. 
Eratque  reuerendissimus  in  Christo  pater  magister  ordinis  lohannes 
Soreth,^  cuius  anime  Deus  propicietur,  vna  simul :  cuius  ego  tam  prompte 
quam  libens  obsequendo  insequebar  vestigia. 

^  Math.  Emich  (f  24  May  1480)  was  D.D.  at  Bologna,  and  in  1462-3  and  again  in 
1469  provincial  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  was  consecrated  suffragan  of  Mainz 
and  bishop  of  Cyrene  8  June  1477  ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  professors  appointed  to 
the  university  founded  at  Mainz  in  1476  by  Archbishop  Diether.  Among  various 
works  ascribed  to  him  but  not  extant  is  '  De  momentis  (?  monumentis)  Ordinis  Car- 
melit.  ab  eo  in  Italia  repertis  lib.  1,  ad  Amoldum  Bostium  Carmelitam  Gandauensem '. 
See  Bibl.  Carmelitana.  It  is  evident  that  Bale  derived  this  letter  from  some  original 
written  in  1477-80.    See  also  Selden  MS.,  supra,  41,  f.  287  v". 

*  Bale  adds  a  note  :  *  Ipse  de  quo  hie  Mathias  scribit,  non  fuit  Baptista  sed 
leronimus  (corrected  later  to  lohannes)  de  Placencia,  sui  seculi  decor,  rethoricus  et 
orator  insignis,  magister  vnius  magnatis  qui  Mediolani  quandoque  residebat.' 

'  Jer.  li.  7  ;  where  the  reading  is  not  meus  nor  tuus,  but  aureus. 

*  25th  prior  general  of  the  order,  elected  1451,  f  25  July  1471,  at  Angers.  See 
ff.  15  vo.,  176  vo.  of  this  manuscript :  also  no.  vi,  and  Trithemius,  Script,  eccl,  1494. 
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Scribam  aliquando  post  tec  ad  te  amplius  :  sed  cum  nunc  oportuni- 
tatem  accepissem  ad  te  baiuli,  celerrima  ad  te  has  dedi  manu  litteras. 
Et  cum  velis  ad  me  dare  litteras,  apud  Treuerorum  vrbem  me  scias  agere 
moram,  in  ipsa  nouella  vniuersitate,^  iucundissima  situ,  aprica  riuulis  et 
victualibus  vberrima,  ciuium  stipendio.  Habeoque  Ysaiam  euangelicum 
prophetam  lectitandum  ordinarie  in  manibus :  quem  tam  ardencius 
suscepi  quanto  effluit  misteriis.  Sunt  qui  ex  vestris  Flandrie  finibus  banc 
venustate  celeberrimam  vrbem  sedulo  frequentant. 

Gratam  mihi  rem  facis  et  acceptatissimam,  cum  me  dignum  tuis 
censueris  epistolis.    Vale,  mi  Arnolde,  feliciter. 

Tuus  fide  et  voto  integer,  Mathias  Emich,  pauper  Carmelita. 

II.     From  Baptista  Mantuanus 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  51  v°.  Bologna  :  20  Oct.  1475. 

FRATER   BAPTISTA   MANTVANVS    YTALVS   CARMELITA   FRATRI   ARNOLDO 

BOSTIO  GANDENSI  EIVSDEM  RELIGIONIS   S.P.D. 

Non  mediocri  gaudio  affectus,  cum  intellexerim  plures  ex  nostris  ante- 
cessoribus  claros  viros  fuisse,  et  superesse  adhuc  in  mortalibus  membris 
animos  qui  virtutum  splendore  delectati,  dum  preclara  queque  facinora 
aggrediuntur,  seculum  nostrum  presencia  sua  decorant.  Viuant  huiusmodi 
homines,  quibus  hereditario  iure  melior  vita  debetur.  Neque  enim  fas  est 
huiusmodi  hominem  (mori),  qui  vitalibus  negociis  semper  deditus  et  vitam 
presentem  animo  superat  et  celesti  vite  mentis  gressu  magis  ac  magis 
indies  appropinquat.  Hii  sunt  heroici  viri,  qui  diuino  numine  pulcherimas 
virtutes  assecuti  vrbium  ac  populorum  in  se  oculos  et  ora  conuertunt. 
Videnturque  a  superioribus  mundi  circulis  ad  banc  terrenam  habitacionem 
dimissi,  vt  sint  qui  doctrina  et  exemplo  ad  immortalis  Dei  contemplacionem 
ceca  hominum  pectora  ducant.  Isti  igitur  vere  viri  sunt  quibus  omnis 
posteritas  debet ;  qui  in  agro  Domini  non  steriles  arbores  fuerunt ;  qui 
de  sciencie  sue  thesauris  veteris  ac  none  legis  misteria  protulerunt,  et  ad 
intelligenda  summi  Dei  archana  sunt  admissi.  Isti  sunt  lux  firmamenti, 
et  qui  domus  Dei  columpnas  confirmauerunt ;  qui  dixerunt  iniquis  ne 
inique  agerent,  et  delinquentibus  ne  in  superbiam  extollerentur.^  Isti  in 
domo  Dei  maximi  erunt ;  qui  sanctissima  Dei  precepta  et  docuerunt  et 
obseruauerunt.  Dati  sunt  hii  nobis  in  exemplum,  vt  eos  imitemur,  vt 
eorum  comparacione  nos  desides  et  ignaui  torporem  nostrum  excuciamus ; 
vt  sancta  emulacione  expergefacti  dictum  illud  spiritualiter  intelligamus, 
'  Maledicta  sterilis  que  non  parit ' ;  et  vt  posteris  eadem  calcaria  subdan- 
tur,  vt  nepotes  nostri  hiisdem  pungantur  aculeis.  Sunt  istorum  preclara 
gesta  litteris  mandanda  et  miris  laudum  extollenda  preconiis. 

Quare,  frater  karissime  Arnolde,  studium  et  diligenciam  tuam  laudo  ; 
qui  lucerne  tue  lumine  aliis  in  ignorancie  sue  tenebris  constitutis  bona 
quibus  excitentur,  ostendis,  et  vt  aliquando  pueri  esse  desinant  hortaris. 
Nam  vt  Cicero  ^  noster  inquit,  Ignorare  quod  ante  nos  factum  sit,  id  est 
prope  pueros  esse.    Perge  igitur  et  sparsas  margaritas  collige. 

Audiui  quendam  Henricum  *  in  ea  parte  Germanic  que  Pannoniam 

^  Founded  anew  by  the  town  of  Treves  in  1472/3 :  see  Rashdall,  Universities,!!.  264. 
2  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4.  3  Oral.  120. 

*  Henry  of  Brommelsheim,  Carmelite  of  Marienawe  near  Hildesheim,  who  wrote 
De  syderum  cursu  :  see  MS.  Bodl.  73. 
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attingit,  astrorum  et  celi  sciencia  clarissimum  ante  paucos  annos  decessisse. 
Hunc  quoque  ordinis  nostri  non  inutile  membrum  curato  aliis  inserere. 

[Et  infra]  Quod  ad  studium  me  hortaris  et  ad  aliquid  digni  congerendum 
vel  excogitandum,  recte  facis.  Et  ego  si  aliquando  dabitur  ocium,  id  opere 
complebo,  quantum  in  me  erit  et  diuino  pneumate  iuuabor.  Debet  solum 
multis  in  Mberno  tempore  imbribus  fecundari,  vt  vere  nouo  flores  et  sue 
tempore  maturos  pariat  fructus.  Et,  vt  Boecius,  vir  omnium  peritissimus, 
inquit,  Quod  precipiti  via  certum  deserit  ordinem,  letos  non  habet  exitus. 
Semper  Hieronimum  imitari  studui,  in  eo  precipue  quod  se  doctrine  amore 
ferbuisse  semper  dicit,  nee  iuxta  quorundam  presumpcionem  seipsum 
docuisse.  Perrexi  et  ego,  post  magni  et  incomparabilis  viri  Gregorii 
Tipherni  disciplinas  Mantue  imbibitas,  Patauium,  deinde  Ferrariam, 
postremo  Bononiam,  que  sunt  optima  Ytalie  gymnasia,  vt  doccior  fierem, 
et  adhuc  ^  discipulus  sum.  Si  Dominus  vitam  et  ocia  dederit,  et  nos  de 
paupere  substancia  nostra  in  gazophilacium  Domini  aliquid  ponemus. 
Vale  et  me  omnium  patrum  tuorum  oracionibus  commenda. 

Ex  Bononia  die  .xx«.  octobris  A^.  do^.  m^.  cccco.  Ixxv^. 

III-IX.     To  John  Ouwater^ 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  327  v^  Ghent :  20  May  1496. 

FRATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  PATRI  SVO  lOHANNI  DE  VETERI  LIMPHA  S.P.D. 

Receptis  olim  ex  Spanhem  tuis  litteris  iam  pridem,  pater  optime» 
respondi :  dubito  tamen,  cum  citra  de  te  nihil  percipiam,  an  responsales 
nostras  susceperis.  Gaudeo  te  tam  doctissimorum  optimorumque  virorum 
Abbatis  Tritemii  et  Rogeri  Sycambri  aliorumque  non  minus  noticiam  quam 
amiciciam  nactum,  teque  eis  in  sacrarum  litterarum  cultu  coUaborare. 
Libenti  animo  viderem  tripertitum  ^  tuum  Carmelitice  religionis  temporum 
fasciculum,  quern  in  fine  Augusti  preteriti  Rogerus  scripsit  domini  Abbatis 
soUicitudine  imprimi :  librum  *  eciam  tuum  de  purissima  Marie  virginis 
concepcione,  quem  in  Cathalogo  ^  illustrium  Germanic  te  condidisse  legi, 
et  quidem  lubentissime.  Necesse  est  enim  virginis  Marie  titulo  peculiariter 
insignes  candidatum  eius  in  primis  contutari.  Gaudeo  eciam  quod  Wigan- 
dum  ®  candidatus  eius  oppugnatorem  epistolis  pluribus  corripueris,  teque 

1  At  the  age  of  27. 

2  John  of  Oudewater  (Paleonydorus),  in  Holland,  east  of  Gouda,  is  mentioned  in 
Trithemius's  Cathalogus  (see  n.  5  ;  f.  64  v".)  as  '  lohannes  de  veteri  aqua,  alias  de 
Gauda,  patria  Hollandinus,  educatione  Brabantinus  '.  In  the  Liber  trimerestus  (see 
n,  3  ;  iii.  14,  15)  he  records  that  he  entered  the  order  on  6  (?  8)  April  1455  at  Malines  ; 
and  that  in  October  1493  he  founded  the  Carmel  at  Antwerp.  Besides  other  works 
Trithemius  enumerates  '  Sermones  innumeros  ad  populum,  Epistolas  tam  ad  me 
quam  ad  alios  pene  infinitas'.  Bale  (MS.  Bodl.  73,  ff.  7  v°.,  19  v".,  109)  states  that 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Boethius  De  consolatione  in  1466  ;  and  that  in  1505  he  was 
living  in  the  Carmel  at  Mechlin  '  tunc  iubileus '. 

Liber  trimerestus,  anaphoricus,  penagyrious,  de  principio  et  progressu  ordinis 
Carmelitici,  Mainz,  Peter  of  Friedberg,  1497  ;  printed  at  the  expense  of  John  of 
Gronenberg,  prior  of  the  Carmel  at  Mainz.  *  Not  printed,  and  now  lost. 

^  Trithemius's  Cathalogus  illustrium  virorum  Germaniam  suis  ingeniis  et  lucu- 
brationibus  omnifariam  exornantium  (Mainz,  Peter  of  Friedberg,  c.  14  August  1495). 

«  A  Frankfort  Dominican,  who  had  attacked  Trithemius  about  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  criticizing  ch.  7  of  Trithemius's  De  laudibus  sanctissime  matris  Anne  (Mainz, 
Peter  of  Friedberg,  21  July  1494).  Trithemius  mentions  '  multas  epistolas'  of  Ouwater 
against  Wigand.     See  Cathalogus,  f.  64,  v°. 
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murum  pro  superpurissima  celi  regina  opposueris.  Scrips!  et  ego  ad  eundem 
fratrem  Wigandum  epistolam,  misique  domino  Abbati,  vtique  longius- 
culam ;  an  tamen  ad  portum  venerit  ignoro.  Gratissimum  michi  feceris  si 
micbi  crebrius  de  hiis  amicis  nostris  et  eorum  fructuosis  operibus  scribas. 

Intellexi  nuper  ex  litteris  lacobi  Wimphelingi  in  inicio  anni  xcviJ. 
imprimendos  esse  Sebastiani  Murrhonis^  commentarios  in  tria  opera  Bap- 
tiste  Mantuani  concarmelite  nostri,  videlicet  in  vtramque  Parthenicen  et 
in  Opus  calamitatum.  Sunt  et  Parisii  ^  impressa  omnia  opera  Baptiste 
nostri,  olim  Bononie  impressa,  sed  non  est  facta  in  correctura  quantam 
vellem  diligencia. 

Magister  Gracianus  ^  de  Villa  noua,  decor  ordinis  nostri  et  procurator 
dudum  eiusdem  in  curia  Romana,  mutauit  et  ordinem  et  habitum,  quod 
michi  non  parum  displicet,  et  est  generalis  Prior  nunc  ordinis  Sancti 
Spiritus,  cuius  gestat  et  habitum,  valetque  sibi  xiic  ducatos.  Habet  et 
alia  non  pauca  beneficia.  Sole  diuicie  rapuerunt  a  nobis  virum,  immo 
appetitus  earum.  Vtique,  ni  fallor,  noster  pridem  fuisset  Prior  generalis, 
si  reliquisset  alia  que  tunc  habuit  beneficia.  Verum  bulla  que  fratrem 
ordinis  mendicancium  prohibuit  officium  in  ordine  gerere  et  beneficium 
in  Ecclesia,  non  prohibuit  fratrem  aliene  professionis  in  ordine  Sancti 
Spiritus.    Benedicatur  itaque  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

Pollicitus  est  Sebastianus  Brant  *  Basiliensis,  vtriusque  iuris  doctor, 
elegantissimi  stili  mea  se  adhortacione  opus  de  laude  nostre  religionis 
conditurum.  Adhorteris  eciam  vt  faciat.  Compacior  tibi  quod  nunc  in 
senio  a  natiuo  sis  loco  in  Casselensi  ^  Carmelo  Hassie  et  supprioratus  officio 
fungaris. 

Vale  ex  Gandauo.  xiii^.  kl.  iunii,  anno  m^.  cccc^.  xcvio. 

IV 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  328.  Ghent :  8  May-1  June  1497. 

FRATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  CHARISSIMO  CONFRATRI  lOHANNI  DE  AQVA 

VETERI  S.P.D. 

Litteras  tuas  recepi,  mi  pater  amate,  penultimo  die  Aprilis  quas  ex 
Francf ordia  ipso  die  Parasceues  ^  destinasti,  et  cum  eis  litterarum  fasciculum 
communis  amici  Rogeri  Sycambri.  Habeo  tibi  gratias  quod  miseris 
litteras  nostras  ad  Abbatem  Tritemium  et  alios.  Miror  quod  scribis  te 
vnicam  meam  recepisse  epistolam,  cum  plures  dederim. 

*  Seb.  Murr  of  Colmar  had  died  of  plague  in  1495,  leaving  the  commentaries 
mentioned  here  unfinished.  In  February  1496  Wimpfeling  tried  without  success  to 
persuade  John  Amorbach  to  publish  them  :  they  did  not  appear  till  1501-2,  from 
John  Schott's  press  at  Strasburg.  See  C.  Schmidt,  Hist.  litt.  de  VAlsacCf  1879,  i.  156  ; 
ii.  38,  391,  353. 

2  The  three  works  mentioned  here  were  printed  in  Paris  by  Geo.  Wolff  and  Jo. 
Philippi  in  1494  (?  1494/5) :  Hain-Copinger  2366,  2372,  2381.  The  first  two  and  the 
Contra  poetas  im'pud.  were  printed  at  Bologna  by  Fr.  de  Benedictis-in  1488-9  :  Proctor 
6585-7. 

3  Bale  states  (MS.  Bodl.  73,  ff.  72  v".,  119  v®.)  that  he  was  provincial  of  Spain 
and  papal  penitentiary,  c.  1480.    On  f.  181  Bale  epitomizes  the  information  given  here. 

*  He  did  not  fulfil  this  promise. 

5  Trithemius  styles  him  '  hoc  tempore  supprior  Cassellensis  in  Hassia '.    In  1497 
he  had  been  transferred  to  Frankfort :  see  no.  v. 
«  24  March  1497. 
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Lector  lohannes  Tay/vir  deuotus,  Carmeli  tui  Mechliniensis  alumpnus, 
obiit  mortem  in  die  Ascencionis  ^  Domini.  Magister  Baptista  Mantuanus 
eciam  mortem  obiisse  dicitur :  ^  spero  rumorem  hunc  non  esse  verum.  Vidi 
tuam  epistolam  prepositam  libro  fratris  lohannis  Lamshem*  de  fraternitate 
Rosarii  Marie,  cuius,  vt  audio,  libri  omnes  nunc  sunt  impressi.  Qui 
lobannes  prior  est  nunc  Rogeri  Sycambri :  in  cuius  monasterio  gaudeo 
certe  doctos  tot  esse  adunatos,  videlicet  ipsum  Priorem,  Rogerum,  loban- 
nem  Empoliden,  Raynerum  de  Hardwijc  et  Gasparem  de  Mersenhem,-^ 
quorum  omnium  lucubraciones  vidi,  et  quidem  preclaras. 

Penultima  die  Maii  fuit  mecum  magister  Matbeus  Herbenus  :  *  qui 
simul  inter  conferendum  dicti  Abbatis  Tritemii,  Rogeri,  tui  quoque  et 
aliorum  nostrorum  amicorum  Rhenensium  mensionem  fecimus.  Scribas 
michi,  precor,  quid  de  magistro  Baptista  Mantuano  audieris.  Recepi 
hympnos  "^  aliquot  fratris  Rogeri  sancto  loachim  preconizatos.  Vellem 
crebrius  instiges  eum  et  Abbatem  aliosque  tantum  patriarcham  apud  eos 
celebrem  fieri.  Sed  et  tu  ipse  tum  laudes  tum  precoma  vndique  colligas, 
dilates,  spargas,  et  ad  nos  vsque  venire  sinas.  Habeo  quod  et  de  eo  nuper 
cecinit  michi  magnus  ille  dominus  Robertus  Gaguinus,^  minister  generalia 
ordinis  sancte  Trinitatis.  Qui  et  ad  me  dudum  edidit  librum  ^  de  concep- 
cione  purissima  virginis  Marie  aduersus  Vincencium  de  Castro  Nouo. 
Misi  propriam  missam  ^^  de  sancto  loachim  pref ato  Abbati  Tritemio, 
cuius  introitus  est  *  Dispersit '  etc.  Est  et  apposita  vite  eiusdem  a  me 
vtcunque  congeste. 

Vale  ex  Gandauo.  viiio.  die  maii.  1497^. 

^  Bale  describes  him  as  '  lector  Bruxellensis,  familiaris  magistro  lohanni  Soreth 
(i,  n.  4),  cui  vt  Helizeus  Helie  ministrauit ',  and  states  that  after  58  years  in  the  order 
he  died  at  Mechlin,  '  vbi  se  reformacioni  dederat : '   MS.  Bodl.  73,  f.  29  V. 

2  4  May  1497.  =»  cf.  nos.  v,  vi,  ix. 

*  John  of  Lamsshem,  Austin  canon  of  Kyrsgarten  near  Worms  :  for  which  house 
see  Gallia  Christ,  v.  711.  His  De  fraternitate  sanctissima  et  rosario  beate  Marie  virginis 
(Mainz,  Peter  of  Friedberg,  1495)  has  for  preface  a  letter  from  Ouwater  to  him,  3  June 
1495,  stating  that  on  a  recent  visit  to  Spanheim  (cf.  iii)  Ouwater  had  seen  this  book 
and  had  urged  Trithemius  to  have  it  printed.  One  of  its  chapters  is  '  De  fraternitate 
sancte  Anne'.  See  Trithemius' s  Cathalogus,  f.  71  v°.  Hain  mentions  an  earlier  edition 
(Leipzig,  C.  Cachelouen,  1494).  Lamsshem  also  wrote  Speculum  officii  misse  (Heidel- 
berg, H.  Knoblotzer,  1495)  and  Speculum  conscientie  et  nouissimorum  (Spires,  C.  Hist, 
1496).  It  appears  that  he  had  now  been  appointed  prior  to  the  Austin  canons  at 
Heyna  near  Worms,  of  which  house  Roger  of  Venray  (Sicamber)  was  an  inmate 
(Trithemius,  Cathalogus,  f.  65). 

*  At  Roger's  instigation  he  wrote  some  verses  for  Bostius  in  praise  of  St.  Joachim  : 
St.  Genevieve  MS.  618,  ff.  486-9.    See  Gaguini  Epistole,  ed.  L.  Thuasne,  1904,  80  n. 

^  Of  Maastricht,  born  in  1451  ;  not  a  member  of  any  religious  order.  Trithemius 
{Cathalogus,  i.  74)  praises  his  knowledge  of  music,  and  mentions  among  other  works  '  De 
natura  vocis  ac  racione  musice  '  ;  also  an  attack  on  Wigand  (see  p.  228,  n.  6).  Letters 
by  Herbenus  are  prefixed  to  Trithemms' s  Cathalogus  and  to  Ouwater' s  Liber  trimerestus 
(p.  228,  n.  3) :  the  former,  dated  14  August  1495,  describes  Trithemius's  library,  which  he 
had  seen  on  a  recent  visit  to  Spanheim.  As  rector  of  St.  Servatius'  school  he  composed 
a  grammatical  work,  De  constructions  substantiuorum,  Cologne,  Quentell,  c.  1486  (Reich- 
ling,  548). 

'  Thuasne  states  that  one  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  St.  Genevieve  MS.  618,  f .  497  v^. 

*  His  verses  were  first  printed  in  an  edition  of  Ludolph  of  Saxony's  Vita  lesu 
Christi,  Paris,  U.  Gering,  1  October  1502.    See  Thuasne,  op.  cit.,  ii.  47. 

»  First  printed  at  Paris  by  A.  Caillaut,  with  Gaguin's  preface  to  Bostius>  26  Decem- 
ber 1488.    See  Thuasne,  op.  cit.  ii.  207.  lo  Not  extant. 
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V 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  328  v°.  Ghent :  6  July  1497. 

FRATER    ARNOLDVS    BOSTIVS    PATRI    SVO    lOHANNI    DE    VETERI    LIMPHA 
FRANCFORDENSI   S. 

Charissinie  mi  Pater,  vltimis  tuis  litteris  ipso  die  Parasceues  ^  michi 
oblatis  iampridem  late  respondi ;  responsalesque  ^  dedimus  amico  nostro 
communi  Matheo  Herbeno,  qui  tunc  me  visitarat,  Kalendis  lunii^  cum 
tribus  ymaginibus  tibi  dirigendis.  Pridie  litteras  accepi  e  reuerendo 
Priore  vestro  magistro  Pbilippo  de  Nussia,*  statim  in  tbeologia  licenciando, 
quibus  eciam  iam  respondeo.  Scripsit  quia  fasciculus  ^  vester  temporum 
ordinis  Carmeli  impressus  in  nundinis  Francfordie  comparebit  venalis, 
Cito,  precor,  veniat  ad  me.  Mittatur  eciam  adminus  vnus  ad  Laurencium 
Burellum  per  Lugduni  mercatores  Francfordie  existentes.  Vellem  eciam 
lodoco  Badio,  Prioris  vestri  amico  singulari,  Lugduni  nunc  residenti, 
ordinis  honoratori  maximo,  vnum  nunc  destinari. 

Continuatur  fama  de  obitu  Baptiste  nostri  Mantuani.  Perquire,  supplico, 
veritatem,  et  de  operibus  suis  nouiter  editis,  vt  sunt  De  capcione  Grana- 
tensi,*  De  speculo  ordinis,  De  ortu  et  progressu  religionum,^  De  apologia 
Petri  Neuolarii,*  et  de  aliis.  Scripsit  eciam  micbi  reuerendus  Prior  vester 
predecessorem  suum,  patrem  Rumoldum  Laupach'  bone  memorie,  fraterni- 
tatem  de  sancto  loachim  instituisse  celebrem  multis,  in  ampliorem  eius 
commendacionem.  Exhortatus  sum  equidem  virum  vt  fraternitatem 
sancte  Anne  ab  eo  primitus  institutam  extenderet  ad  sanctum  loachim, 
vt  sic  fraternitas  Dei  parentum  diceretur.  Intellexi  eciam  ex  litteris  dicti 
Prioris  vestri  te  reportasse  eidem  a  domino  Tritemio  nostro  opusculum 
fratris  Philippi  Kersbeele  ®  nostri  Carmeli  bone  memorie  in  vesaniam 
Vincencii  de  Nouo  Castro  editum.  Etsi  iam  plures  tractatus  Marie  defensui 
impressi  sint,  nullus  tamen  adhuc  meo  iudicio  imprimitur  (qui)  tam 
habunde  habeat,  videlicet  et  sentenciarum  subtilitatem  et  sermonis  elegan- 
ciam.  Transposuit  eum  ex  nostri  Philippi  stilo  satis  agresti  Carolus 
Fernandus,  vir  disertissimus.  Fac  igitur  vt  imprimatur.  Intelligo  quoque 
lectorem  Petrum  Laupach  ^  meo  adhortatu  quid  dignum  posteritati  parare. 

Vale  ex  Gandauo.  vi^.  die  iulii  anno  domini  1497°. 

»  24  March  1497.  ''  No.  iv.  »  luHi  MS. 

*  Philip  Alberti  of  Neuss,  of  the  Carmel  at  Frankfort,  studied  first  at  Paris  and  then 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  D.D.  He  was  still  teaching  at  Cologne  in  1495  when 
Trithemius  wrote  {Cathalogus,  f.  66).  Bale  states  (MS.  Bodl.  73,  ff.  28  v".,  116-17) 
that  he  died  in  1507  'inter  manus  fratrum  in  via  Coloniensi  pergens  ad  prouinciale 
capitulum  '.    Trithemius  mentions  among  his  works  a  long  reply  to  Wigand  (iii,  n.  6). 

5  The  Liber  trimerestus  :   see  p.  228,  n.  3. 

«  Mentioned  by  Trithemius,  Script,  eccl.,  1494.    The  two  last  were  never  printed. 

'  1 7  October  1496.  Trithemius's  De  laudihus  s.  .  . .  Anne  (p.  228,  n.  6)  is  dedicated 
to  him  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  to  him  by  Ouwater,  dated  25  February  1 495  from  Aachen, 
in  the  Liber  trimerestus  (iii,  n.  3).  Ouwater  states  there  (iii.  15)  that  on  7  September  1481 
Laupach  founded  a  fraternity  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  '  ad  multorum  mercatorum 
diuersarum  nationum  instantiam,  qui  in  itineribus  multorum  periculorum  precibus 
beatissimae  Annae  saepe  se  liberates  et  preseruatos  cognouerunt,  ac  repetitis 
vicibus  in  temporalibus  et  spiritualibus  adiutos'. 

8  Bale  (MS.  Bodl.  73,  S.  30,  75, 116)  states  that  he  was  born  c.  1462  and  died  c.  1492, 
and  mentions,  besides  the  work  named  here,  various  compilations  made  when  he  was 
studying  at  Paris,  especially  from  English  authors.  See  also  Trithemius's  Cathalogus^ 
f .  55.  »  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  :  see  no.  ix. 
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VI 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  329  v°.      '  Ghent :  23  Sept.  <1497>. 

PRATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  PATRI  SVO  lOHANNI  DE  VETERI  LIMPHA  S.P.D. 

A  reuerendo  patre  Godfrido  Candelario,^  priore  nuper  Carmeli  Aquisgra- 
nensis,  qui  nunc  Antwerpie  residet,  lete  receperam,  mi  pater  amande, 
vbi  scribis  destinare  te  michi  vnum  tuum  tractatum  impressum  de  laude 
nostre  religionis.  Quern  nondum  recepi.  Vellem  magistro  Baptiste 
Mantuano,  qui  adhuc  superstes  est,  licet  alii  de  eo  fuerint  rumores,  vnum 
abs  te  destinari.  Similiter  et  magistro  Laurencio  Burello,  si  non  (vt 
promiseras  michi,  ni  fallor,  scriptis)  perantea  miseris.  Similiter  et  Priori 
Parisiensis  Carmeli,  magistro  Bertrando  Stepliani,^  zeloso  patri  et  ordinis 
magno  dilectori.  Fratri  quoque  Matheo  de  cruce,^  qui  olim  fuerat  prior 
Carmeli  Leodiensis,  et  primus  supprior  noster  in  Carmelo  Gandensi,  dum 
nobiscum  steteras  ;  qui  et  adhuc  est  pater  sororum  nostri  ordinis  prope 
Nanetas  in  Britannia,  qui  cum  reuerendissimo  sancte  memorie  magistro 
lohanne  Soreth  *  tunc  a  nobis  recessit,  te  presente,  circa  festum  Epiphanie 
anno  do^  m^.  cccc^.  Ixvii^.  Bonus  vtique  valde  pater  est,  qui  et  scripsit 
sanctam  vitam  beate  memorie  Francisce,^  olim  Britannic  ducisse,  postea 
sororis  nostri  ordinis  et  Priorisse  conuentus  sancte  Marie  prope  Nanetas, 
cuius  confessor  fuerat  annis  xviiio. 

Gaudeo  quod  eciam  scribis  impressum  esse  aliud  breue  Manuale  ^  tuum 
de  laude  ordinis  pro  terminariis  et  iunioribus  fratribus.  Age  vt  liber  de 
purissima  concepcione  virginis  Marie  Philippi  nostri  Keersbeele  imprima- 
tur, quia  a  doctoribus  plerisque  Parisiensibus  examinatus  est  et  approbatus, 
presertim  a  magistro  lohanne  Standonc  "^  et  aliis.  Habet  eciam  nunc  Abbas 
noster  Tritemius  oracionem  longam,^  quam  olim  de  hac  materia  scripsi 
in  Vincencium  de  Nouo  Castro.  Habet  et  vitam  sancti  loachim  nostram, 
et  librum  maiusculum  de  eodem  sancto  patriarcha  iure  honorando  :  quem 
rogo  extollas  et  ipse. 

Magister  Laurencius  Burelli,  prouincialis  nunc  Narbone,  et  magister 
Bertrandus    Stephani,    prior    Carmeli    Parisiensis,    capitulum    generale  ' 

^  When  Trithemius  wrote  {Cathalogus,  f.  72  v°.),  he  was  still  at  Aachen.  Bale 
(MS.  Bodl.  73,  f.  31  v°.)  mentions  a  commentary  by  him  '  super  librum  Sapientie  per 
modum  sermonum  ad  M.  Gerardum  Heremitanum  sancti  Augustini '. 

*  Bale  (MS.  Bodl.  73)  states  that  he  was  a  Breton  and  composed  two  hymns  in 
praise  of  St.  Joachim  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  He  also 
edited  John  Baco's  commentary  on  book  i  of  the  Sentences,  Paris,  L.  Martineau, 
20  February  148f  (Proctor  7925). 

«  Not  mentioned  by  Trithemius.  Bale  (MS.  Bodl.  73)  only  repeats  the  information 
given  here.  *  See  above,  p.  226,  n.  4. 

5  Frances  of  Amboise  (1427 — 4  November  1485),  who  married  Peter  II,  duke  of 
Brittany  (f  22  September  1457).  On  31  October  1463  she  founded  a  monastery  of 
the  three  Marys  at  Vannes,  for  some  Carmelite  nuns  who  had  come  from  Liege  ; 
and  on  25  March  1467,  at  Soreth's  advice,  she  joined  them.  She  was  elected  prioress 
in  1475  ;  and  on  24  December  1477  migrated  with  her  nuns  to  a  house  near  Nantes, 
*  de  Schoetz ',  which  had  been  offered  to  them.    See  Bibl.  Carmelitana. 

•  See  also  vii,  ix.     It  is  copied  by  Bale  in  MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  ff.  75-86. 
'  Scandonc  MS. 

«  Mentioned  by  Trithemius  {Cathalogus,  f.  67  V.).    As  the  works  upon  St.  Joachim 
are  not  mentioned  there,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  composed  in  1495-7. 
»  Held  at  Nismes,  3  June  1498. 
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adibunt,  et  cum  eis  Prouincialis  noster  Francie  ;  qui  sollicitabunt  pro 
institucione  solempnitatis  diui  patriarche  loachim.  Audio  inter  reueren- 
dissimum  ordinis  Magistrum  ^  et  Laurencium  Burellum  ortam  esse  quan- 
dam  dissencionem,  sicque  minorem  esse  spem  de  promocione  sua  ad 
generalatum  quam  olim  fuerat :  et  quod  sic  eciam  tepuerit  in  libris  illis 
a  Badio  nostro  imprimi  procurandis,  et  aliis  nostri  ordinis  doctoribus  in 
publicum  proponendis. 

In  festo  niuis^  vltime  transacto  consecrata  fuit  prope  Nanetas  in 
conuentu  sororum  nostri  ordinis,  vbi  Francisca  ducissa  mortem  obiit,  sa- 
cellum  in  honore(m)  Marie  virginis  et  sanctorum  parentum  eius  loachim 
et  Anne  a  domino  Oliuero^  episcopo  Cytrensi,  doctore  ex  ordine  nostro 
assumpto. 

Magister  Baptista  Mantuanus,  vt  dixi,  adhuc  viuit.  Mortuus  est 
autem  Magister  Baptista  Panecius  *  Ferrariensis.  Primus  horum  edidit 
speculum  ordinis,  alter  cronicam  ordinis,  in  qua  multum  laborauit  ad 
habenda  testimonia  auctentica  laudum  ordinis  nostri. 

Vale  ex  nostro  Gandensi  Carmelo.  ix^.  kl.  octobris. 

VII 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  330.  (Ghent :   1497-8). 

FRATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  PATRI  SVO  lOHANNI  PALEONYDORO  S.P.D. 

Recepi,  pater  amantissime,  librum  vestrum  a  Godfrido  Candelarii 
concessum,  quia  noster  manet  perditus.  In  eo  multa  sunt  minus  placencia. 
Multa  inseruisti  que  meo  iudicio  ex  certa  scientia  fuissent  omittenda, 
vtpote  quod  locus  de  monte  Dei  fuerit  ordinis  nostri,  et  idem  qui  mons 
Quarentene,^  ad  quem  sine  Bernardus  sine  Guillermus  abbas  sancti  Tbeo- 
dorici  longam  illam  scripsit  epistolam  ^  seu  pocius  librum.  Scio  talem 
locum  Ca(r)thusianorum  esse,  et  parum  distare  a  ciuitate  Remensi. 
Alloquutus  sum  dudum  illius  loci  Priorem  in  conuentu  nostro  Gandensi. 
Fuit  enim  vir  venerabilis  Brugensis  natus,  ibi  tamen  indutus.  Vix  tantum 
locus  distat  a  nobis  quantum  Colonia.  Et  fuit  bee  domus  fundata  tempore 
beati  Bernardi,  vt  satis  expresse  patet  in  eadem  epistola.  Non  igitur  fuit 
hoc  monasterium  constructum  ab  Helena  regina  et  in  Cypris  apud  Famagu- 

»  Pontius  Raynaudus  (f  1502),  prior  general  since  26  May  1482. 

'^  5  August. 

3  This  name,  which  is  added  by  Bale  in  the  margin,  is  perhaps  an  error.  The  titular 
bishop  of  Citrum  in  Macedonia,  and  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  Vannes,  at  this  time 
was  Peter  de  Guymo,  who  was  instituted  to  these  offices  23  January  1497,  in  succession 
to  Henry  d'Aradon  (f  1496).    See  Bihl.  Carmelitana,  ii.  962,  920. 

*  A  Carmelite  at  Mantua  (+  27  March  1497),  who  was  secretary  to  Hercules  I  of 
Ferrara.  Trithemius,  Script,  eccl.,  1494,  mentions  numerous  works  by  him,  including 
translations  of  some  of  Chrysostom's  sermons  into  Latin. 

*  The  Liber  trimerestus  mentions  (ii.  4)  a  Carmelite  monastery  '  in  deserto  montis 
Quarentene  prope  fontem  Elisei,  vbi  Christus  tentatus  fuit '  (cf.  f.  260  v°.  of  this  MS.) : 
also  'in  Cypro  apud  Famagustam  monasterium  beate  Marie  de- monte  Dei.  lUud 
monasterium  Helena  sancta  construxit,  repatrians  a  lerosolymis  versus  Byzantium'. 

«  The  Epistola  ad  fratres  de  Monte  Dei,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  by  St.  Bernard, 
was  later  ascribed  to  William,  abbot  of  St.  Theodore's,  near  Rheims  (f  p.  1148).  So 
Mabillon;  but  Massuet,  on  the  authority  of  an  older  manuscript,  attributed  it  to 
Guigo,  fifth  prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  See  Migne,  Bernardi  Opera,  iii.  196-200. 
For  the  foundation  of  the  Carthusian  house  of  Mont-Dieu  near  Rheims  see  P.  Dor- 
landus,  Chronicon  Cartusiense,  Cologne,  1608,  p.  365. 
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stam,  tuncque  fuisset  a  beato  Bernardo  dictum  esse  in  Oriente,  non  in 
Occidente,  sicuti  dicit  in  principio  sic :  '  Fratribus  de  monte  Dei  orien- 
tale  lumen  et  antiquum  ilium  ^  in  religione  Egipcium  feruorem  tenebris 
occiduis  et  Gallicanis  frigoribus  inferentibus  .  .  .  occurre  '.  Fratri  Nicolao 
Symonis^  nimis  eciam  adherere  videris,  qui  sine  fundamento  omnes 
antiques  monachos  et  monacbas  ponit  Carmelitas. 

Vtique  si  ad  me  venisset  ea  que  preponitur  ad  me  epistola  ^  lohannis 
Damii  Spanbemensis  cum  codice  tuo,  qui  micbi  mitti  scribitur,  multa 
eius  non  probassem,  sed  consuluissem  omittenda  esse.  Nunc  autem 
correccio  omnis  est  extra  tempus.  Vellem  me  vidisse  statuta  in  monte 
Carmeli  facta  ante  dispersionem  et  antequam  habuimus  scapulare  nouum. 
Manuale  eciam  tuum  cupide  videbo.    Vale,  pater  optime. 

VIII 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  327.  Ghent :  3  Feb.  (1498). 

FRATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  PATRI  SVO  lOHANNI  DE  AQVA  VETERI  S. 

Iterum  tibi  scribo,  pater  optime .  Kecepi  felicia  noua  nuper  ex  Lugduno, 
que  ad  longum  litteris  patefeci  Priori  vestro  Francfordensi,*  quomodo 
magister  Laurencius  Burelli  pulcberimam  erexerit  ymaginem  de  marmore 
solido  sanctorum  et  loachim  et  losepb  in  Carmelo  Lugdunensi :  insuper 
quomodo  idem  impetrarit  ab  Arcbiepiscopo  Lugdunensi  ^  confraternitatem 
sancti  loachim  confirmari.  Quomodo  policitus  est  in  proximo  generali 
capitulo,^  vbi,  ni  fallor,  generalis  instituetur,  se  procuraturum  festum 
duplex  per  totum  ordinem  de  eo  celebrari.  Et  quod  maximum  est  omnium, 
quod  eciam  ipse  adiutorio  lodoci  Badii  confecerit  et  compleuerit  opus  bi- 
num  de  ordine  nostro,  prosaicum  vnum  ad  modum  dialogi,  aliud  metricum. 
Quorum  quodlibet  habebit  libros  tres.  Primus  erit  de  laudibus  ordinis 
et  antiquitate,  secundus  de  patronatu  Marie,  tercius  de  viris  illustribus. 
Primus  liber  operis  metrici  procedet  carmine  heroico,  secundus  carmine 
lirico,  tercius  carmine  elegiaco.  In  vtroque  operum  amplissimus  erit 
laudum  locus  sanctorum  loachim,  loseph  et  Anne.  Nee  vmquam,  puto, 
fuerit  consimile  opus  de  ordine  factum. 

Petiuit  a  me  Badius  noster  multa  sibi  mitti,  et  opus  inter  alia  tuum, 
habereque  cupit  ante  Quadragesimam.'  Set  tarde  nimis  venerunt  littere, 
licet  tempestiue  satis  fuerint  scripte.  Librum  eciam  vestrum  non  habeo. 
lUe  enim  quem  michi  misisti,  Antwerpie  vel  direptus  est  vel  deperditus. 
Misit  michi  lector  Godfridus  Candelarii  suum  videndum  quem  olim 
remisi. 

Vale  ex  Gandauo  tercia  die  februarii. 

1  illud  MS. 

*  Of  Haarlem  (f  1511) :  author  of  Hist.  Ord.  Carmelitid.  See  Trithemius's  CatJux- 
logus,  f.  71  ;  and  Bale  in  MS.  Bodl.  73. 

»  Of  27  April  1496  from  Spanheim ;  printed  in  Liher  trimerestus,  fo.  A».  v°.,  but 
never  received  by  Bostius.  It  states  that  Ouwater  had  brought  the  book  recently 
(cf.  no.  iii)  for  Trithemius's  opinion,  and  invites  judgement  from  Bostius  whether  it 
should  be  printed. 

*  See  above,  p.  231,  n.  4. 

^  Hugo  of  Talaru,  archbishop,  20  September  1488—23  December  1499,  when  he 
resigned  :   f  22  December  1517. 

*  See  p.  232,  n.  9.  »  Beginning  28  February  1498. 
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IX 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  329.  Ghent :  25  May  (1498). 

FEATER  ARNOLDVS  BOSTIVS  PATRI  SVO  lOHANNI  OVWATER   S.P.D. 

Charissime  Pater,  suscepi  litteras  abs  te  .xiiiio.  die  mail  Francfordife 
scriptas  cum  tractatu  tuo  de  ordine  nostro,  de  quo  immensas  habeo  tibi 
gratias  :  similiter  et  de  tractatu  fratris  Philippi  Kersbeele  propria  manu 
scripto,  quem  impressioni  libentissime  dare  vellem.  Scripsi  ad  lodocum 
Badium  Lugduni  commorantem  vt  et  ipse  susciperet  onus  imprimendi  : 
sin  autem,  nescio  quis  vellet.  Fuit  reuerendus  Prior  vester  ^  eciam  apud 
me  hoc  Maiio  ad  vnum  solum  diem,  et  cum  eo  venerabilis  pater  Godfridus 
Candelarii,  vir  certe  doctus.  Ketulit  michi  Prior  de  tractatu  lectoris 
Petri  Laupacli,^  in  quo  laborat  adhuc. 

Manuale  tuum  paruum  nondum  vidi.  Intellexi  ab  eodem  Priore  tuo 
iuisse  te  visitatum  dominum  Abbatem  Spanhemensem,  qui  a  multo  iam 
tempore  nichil  michi  scripsit,  cum  ego  creberrime  scripserim.  Kogerus 
Venray,  quem  nosti,  de  sancto  loachim  dialogum  composuit,  sed  et  Bol- 
dicus  et  lohannes  de  Riuo  solis^de  laudibus  eiusdem  scripta  componunt. 
Non  desistamus,  precor,  donee  loachim  ita  Celebris  fuerit  vt  Anna.  Suma- 
mus  fortem  animum.  Si  tantum  potuit  olim  vna  simplex  et  indocta  virgo 
in  partibus  Leodiensibus  reclusa,  soror  Eua  nomine,  vt  festum  sacrosan- 
ctissimi  Sacramenti,  cuius  antea  nulla  fuerat  memoria,  per  totum  orbem 
solempnissime  celebrari  procuraret,*  nos  viri  barbati,  litteras  vtique  docti, 
non  sic  reclusi,  vel  aliquid  poterimus  in  cultu  sanctissimi  loachim  promul- 
gandojsi  tam  ^  diligentes  esse  velimus.  Vidi  exemplar  littere  Vrbani  quarti  ® 
ad  dictam  sororem  Euam  in  hanc  formam :  '  Habes  intentum,  filia. 
lustituimus  festum  sacrosancti  Sacramenti  celebrari  sub  indulgenciis '  etc. 

Sermonem  de  sancto  loachim  a  me  editum,  quem  tibi  mitto,  reserues. 
Meliori  vellem  hunc  littera  Priori  tuo  condonari.  Fac  et  vt  imprimatur  in 
fine  libri  lectoris  Petri  Laupach,  vel  tui  de  concepcione  Marie  virginis. 
Mitto  et  tibi  epitaphia  tria,  que  de  tribus  nostri  ordinis  patribus  Rogerus 
Venray,  communis  noster  amicus,  condiderat  et  manu  propria,  quam  nosti, 
scripserat.  Eadem  transcripsi.  Priori  vestro  dedi  epitaphium  predecessoris 
sui.''    Eciam  Coloniensi  Priori  antecessoris  sui  epitaphium  destinaui. 

Magister  Baptista,  quem  putaueramus  ex  rumore  defunctum,®  adhuc 
fautore  Deo  viuit. 

Vale  ex  Gandauo.  xxv^.  die  maii. 

X.     To  John  Aermlerius 
MS.  Selden,  supra  41,  f.  327.  Ghent :  <1498>. 

[Neither  Aermlerius  nor  Blasere  is  known  to  me.    The  date  may  be  taken  approxi- 
mately from  Cornelius  Gerardus's  residence  in  Paris  :  see  p.  236,  n.  2.] 

FRATER  ARNOLDVS    BOSTIVS   CARMELITA    DOMINO   SVO   lOHANNI   AERMLERIO 

POETE  S. 

Nuper  michi  misit  communis  amicus  lohannes  Blasere  epigramma 
tuum  de  sancta  lesu  circumcisione  perinsigne,  dignum  vtique  cum  aliis 

1  See  above,  p.  231,  n.  4.  *  gee  p.  231,  n.  9.  M  Zonnebeke. 

*  procurarat  MS.  ^  tum  MS. 

«  His  brief  of  8  September  1264,  '  Euae  reclusae  S.  Martini  Leodiensis '  (Potthast 
19016  ;  Mansi,  xxiii.  1076),  does  not  contain  the  words  quoted  here. 

'  See  p.  231,  n.  7.  »  Cf.  nos.  iv,  v,  vi. 
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tuis  non  minoris  prestancie  lucubramentis  orbi  toti  communicari.  Armor 
ex  eo  in  mea  opinione  quod  tu  solus  Marie  qui  te  pascit  genitorem,  heu 
nimis  neglectum  loachim  florem  patriarcharum  poteris  seculo  toti  et 
presenti  et  futuro  facere  celeberrimum.  Quod  vt  facere  velis,  iterum 
atque  iterum  oro.  Etsi  limes  Veteris  Testamenti  sit,  inicium  eciam  et 
radix  est  Noui.  Non  igitur  magis  est  negligendus  et  omittendus  quam 
sancta  sua  coniunx  Anna,  qui  ea  non  minus  sanctus  extitit,  non  minus 
preelectus,  predotatus,  et  in  celis  non  minus  superexaltatus.  Quicquid 
altum,  sanctum,  meritoriumue  de  ea  legitur,  similiter  et  de  illo  referri 
debeat.  Notum  eciam  est  actiuum  principium  passiuo  prestare,  sicut 
materie  forma.  Vt  autem  amplius  ad  id  inflammeris,  suscipito  que  tibi 
per  presencium  latorem  destino,  Epigrammata  ^  Guilhelmi  Bibaucii,  nunc 
Carthius[us]iani,  que  opto  ad  pociora  te  succendant.  Frater  denique 
Cornelius  Gerardus  Goudensis,^  regularis  canonicus,  nunc  Parisius  residens, 
loacMmum  maxime  commendat  in  opere  suo  Mariada,^  quod  in  libros  xxx. 
absoluit,  et  in  duobus  libris  de  Morte,*  quos  et  michi  dicauit. 
Vale  ex  Gandauo. 

XI 

MS.  Selden,  supra,  41,  f.  337  v°.  Ghent :  9  June  1469. 

[At  the  end  of  a  Collectarius  quidam  paruus  quarundam  notahilium  aententiarum 

ordinem  Carmeli  respicientiumy  composed  by  Bostius  and  preserved  by  Bale, 

the  following  incident  is  narrated.    As  it  clearly  is  part  of  Bostius' s  own 

experience,  it  may  be  appended  here  as  material  for  his  life.] 

Item  anno  ab  incarnacione  Domini  m^.  cccc^.  Ixix^.  ipso  die  Primi  et 
Feliciani  martirum  venerunt  hospitalitatis  gratia  in  conuentum  Gandensem 
ordinis  beatissime  Dei  genitricis  Marie  de  monte  Carmeli  tres  religiosi 
ordinis  Minorum  de  conuentu  montis  Syon  in  Hierusalem  moram  trahentes. 
Qui  ab  eorum  Gardiano  missi  fuerunt  ad  illustrissimum  principum  dominum 
Karolum  Bourgundionum  ducem  et  comitem  Plandrie,  pro  tunc  Gandaui 
cum  coniuge  et  filia  residentem,  elemosinam  quam  pater  suus  Philippus 
inuictissimus  a  longo  tempore  annuatim  larga  contulerat  manu,  postularunt 
continuari. 

Hii  fratres  in  dicto  Carmelitarum  conuentu  inter  cetera  retulerunt 
quatuor  aut  quinque  fratres  nostri  ordinis  Carmelitici,  nacione  Ytalos, 
nondum  vnius  anni  transacto  spacio  in  terram  sanctam  venisse,  ipsosque 
supplicasse  Soldano  terre  sancte  occupatori  vt  antiquam  nostrorum 
patrum  hereditatem,  montem  Carmeli,  inhabitare  possent,  ibidemque  in 
capella  diue  virginis  Marie,  que  adhuc  bodie  extat,  debite  seruitutis 
pensum  Deo  suo  persoluere.  Sed  canis  ille  spurcissimus,  crucis  Christi 
inimicus,  eorum  afEectuosis  precibus  minime  acquieuit.  Dominus  vero 
lesus  Christus  totam  illam  terram  suo  precioso  sanguine  sacratam  a 
manibus  perfidorum  eripere  dignetur :  Carmelique  mons  Helie  et  Helisei 
antiqua  possessio  a  Carmelitarum  ordinis  fratribus  pacifice  inbabitetur. 
Amen. 

Hec  Arnoldus  Bostius. 

^  Eight;  first  printed,  with  a  life  of  St.  Anne  and  verses  by  various  hands  in 
praise  of  St.  Joachim,  at  the  end  of  Ludolph  of  Saxony's  Vita  Jesu  Christi^  Paris, 
U.  Gering,  1  October  1502  ;  cf.  iv,  n.  10. 

'  See  my  edition  of  Erasmus's  Epistolae,  17, 78.  He  was  in  Paris  from  November 
1497  to  16  August  1498.  a  j^i^^  49.  *  Ibid.  19.  33. 
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A  List  of  the  Records  of  the  Greencloth  extant  in  1610 

In  the  second  report  of  the  commission  on  the  public  records 
it  was  stated  that  the  early  records  of  the  Lord  Steward's  Depart- 
ment or  Board  of  Greencloth  deaUng  with  the  affairs  of  the  royal 
household  below  stairs  were  transferred  to  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  1899  in  a  condition  of  great  disorder,  and  that  they  are 
very  fragmentary  in  character  for  the  Tudor-Stuart  period.  It 
was  suggested^  in  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
records  was  a  fire  occurring  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  this  explanation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners, 
who  inquired  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the  records  had 
been  dispersed  and  might  now  be  found  in  private  hands.  It  was 
agreed  that  any  attempt  to  recover  them  without  a  clue  would 
be  useless,  but  such  a  clue  is  now  afforded  by  a  Ust  of  the  records 
extant  in  1610  which  I  have  found  in  examining  certain  of  the 
Lord  Steward's  Miscellaneous  Books.  The  volume,  now  num- 
bered LS.  13/226,  is  a  thick  book  in  a  parchment  binding  of  the 
eighteenth  century  marked  upon  the  back  in  the  hand  of  William 
Bray,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Greencloth  to  George  III,  '  Records 
No.  1,  1598-1630,'  and  therefore  probably  in  his  time  the  earliest 
book  preserved  in  the  department.  An  examination  of  the 
volume  shows  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and,  in  fact,  the 
actual  register  of  the  compting  house  from  1598  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  So  interesting  are  many  of  the  entries,  and  so  much 
Ught  do  they  cast  on  the  management  of  the  household  and  the 
controversy  respecting  purveyance  at  the  period,  that  it  is  hoped 
at  a  later  date  to  pubUsh  the  whole  register. 

Among  the  entries  for  the  year  1614  there  is  copied  the  following 
list  drawn  up  in  1610  of  the  records  then  in  the  compting  house, 
which  shows  that  even  at  that  early  date  the  records  were 
very  defective.  The  asterisks  here  printed  before  certain  items 
represent  dots  added  to  the  list  at  a  later  but  uncertam  date.  The 
note  dej.  added  in  the  margin  against  item  2  seems  to  be  in  the 
same  hand  as  much  of  the  list,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  even 
in  1614  the  book  was  missing.  Though  the  main  part  of  the  list 
is  in  one  hand,  certain  of  the  items  have  been  added  in  another 
hand  of  the  same  date,  and  this  may  have  been  done  after  the 
list  of  1610  was  copied  so  as  to  indicate  what  additional  papers 
had  come  to  light  in  1614.  The  probability  of  this  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  gaps  have  been  left  between  the  papers  of  different 
reigns,  and  that  it  is  in  these  gaps  that  the  additions  have  been 
made.     The  list  may  supply  the  desired  clue  whereby  to  trace 

*  Second  Report  of  Commission  on  Public  Records,  ii.  iii,  Evidence,  Questions,  6900-3. 
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some  of  the  missing  household  books  and  papers.  It  is  improbable 
that  many  more  of  Tudor  date  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
list  wiU  be  recovered.  A.  P.  Newton. 

An  Inventorie  taken  of  all  the  BooJces  &  other  Records  remayning  in  the 
Compting  howse  at  Whitehall  the  First  ofAprill  Ann""  vij"^""  Regis  Jacobi  ^  : 

Tempore  Edw.  iiif\  *[1]  The  blacke  Booke  contayning  discourses  of 
the  Howses  of  many  several!  Princes  before  King  Edward  the  fourth's 
tyme,  with  an  ordynance  for  ix  smaller  Howses  viz.  a  Prince,  a  Duke^ 
a  Marquisse,  an  Earle,  a  Baron,  a  Barronett  or  Knight  Bachellor  and 
a  Squire.  And  also  many  good  orders  established  at  that  tyme  for  the 
goverm*  of  the  King's  howse ;  with  a  Declaration  of  the  severall 
duties  &  services  of  all  officers  both  of  the  Chamber  and  Howsehold,  and 
the  Accompt  of  every  severall  office,  with  many  other  Presidents  and 
remembrances  for  the  Coronation  of  a  King,  the  Mariage  of  a  Prince  his 
daughter,  the  Solemnities  due  uppon  a  day  of  Estate,  the  service  of  the 
knights  of  the  Garter  uppon  St.  George's  day,  Ordinances  for  attendances 
and  other  duties  and  Ceremonies  for  the  Queene  being  with  Childe.  And 
lastly  a  Coppy  of  a  newe  Booke  of  Ordinances  made  afterwards  in  the 
tyme  of  king  Edward  the  iiij*^^. 

Tempore  Hen.  vij"^\  Def.  [marked  with  a  cross]  [2]  A  Parchm*  Booke 
conteyning  first  the  Oath  ministred  at  that  tyme  to  the  king's  servants  ; 
And  then  the  severall  dyets  and  other  allowances  appointed  for  all  Noble- 
men and  others  sitting  in  the  Hall. 

Tempore  Regis  Henrici  viif\  *[3]  A  Booke  conteyning  both  the 
Statutes  of  Eltham  made  in  the  xvi]^^  yeare  of  his  Ma*8  raigne  ;  w*^  the 
Bouges  of  Courte  dietts  &  wages  allowed  then,  and  a  Coppie  of  the  standing 
Rolle.  And  also  a  Coppie  of  the  newe  Book  of  Ordynances  made  afterwards 
in  the  xxxj^t  yeare  of  his  Ma^^  raigne. 

*[4]  An  other  lesse  Booke  of  the  Statutes  of  Eltham  under  the  king's 
hand. 

*[5]  A  Booke  signed  by  his  Ma^i©  as  well  of  the  nomber  of  Horses  then 
allowed  lyveries.  As  also  of  certaine  orders  established  for  the  government 
of  the  Stable. 

[6]  A  Booke  signed  by  his  Ma^ie  for  Herbigage  in  the  vij*^  yeare  of  his 
raigne. 

*[7]  A  Rolle  of  Parchment  signed  by  his  Ma*ie  of  the  persons  that  are 
allowed  to  be  lodged  within  the  Court. 

*[8]  An  other  Rolle  of  Parchment  signed  by  his  Ma^^ie  of  the  dietts  &c. 
allowed  to  all  Noblemen,  and  others  that  do  sitt  in  the  Hall. 

*[9]  An  other  Rolle  of  Parchment  conteyning  the  severall  messes  of 
Meate,  Bread,  Wyne,  Ale,  Lights,  &c.  allowed  to  all  Noblemen  and  others 
that  are  to  have  theire  dietts  within  his  Ma^s  Howse. 

[10]  A  Rolle  of  Paper  conteyning  the  names  and  wages  of  all  his 
Ma*3  servants  in  every  office. 

*[11]  A  Booke  of  the  wholle  Charge  of  the  howse  of  Prince  Edward 
made  in  Anno  xxxiiijto  Regis  Henrici  viij^i. 

1  PubUc  Record  Office,  LS.  13/226,  fo.  171-3. 
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*[12]  Another  like  Booke  of  the  Prince's  Chardge  made  An©  xxxiiij^o 
Regis  Henr:  viij^i. 

*[13]  The  Books  of  Comptrollment  for  theies  five  yeares  viz.  xxxiij^^o, 
xxxiiijtOj  xxxvj^^,  xxxvij^o,  and  xxxviij^o  Regis  Hemic,  viij^i. 

[14]  A  Standing  Rolle  in  Parchment  made  Ano  xviij^o  Regis  Hem.  viij^'J. 

[Entries  15-19  and  21  are  in  a  different  hand.] 

*[15]  A  checke  Rolle  in  Parchment  made  A^  xxiijtio  Henr.  viij^i. 

*[16]  A  Booke  conteyning  the  names  of  all  his  Ma^s  servants  at  his 
deathe. 

*[17]  Divers  Rolles  of  paper  fyled  together,  of  the  ordinary  lodgings 
&  messes  of  meate. 

*[18]  A  Rolle  of  paper  conteyning  the  nomber  of  his  Ma*^  servants  in 
the  standing  Rolle. 

*[19]  A  Rolle  of  diett  in  paper  for  the  porters,  scowrers  &  Turn- 
broches. 

*[20]  The  oulde  Booke  of  Remembrance  made  in  An^  xxxj™o  Regis 
Hen.  viijvi. 

*[21]  A  Rolle  of  the  service  in  the  Chaundrie. 

Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  vf\  *  A  Booke  of  Rates,  Fees  and  Compo- 
sicions. 

*[22]  The  Bookes  of  Comptrolment  for  all  the  six  yeares  of  his  Ma*^ 
Raigne. 

*[23]  A  Booke  conteyning  divers  Collections  made  oute  of  auncient 
Recordes  by  Robert  Boys  esq^  Avenor,  viz.  the  aforesaid  Blacke  booke, 
the  Statutes  of  Eltham,  the  newe  Establishment  made  in  Ano  xxxj™o 
Henr.  viij^i.  The  Christning  of  Prince  Edwarde.  The  order  of  making 
knights  of  the  Bath.  An  estimate  of  the  wages,  dietts  and  other  Charges 
of  an  Armie  of  ten  thousand  men.  Orders  to  be  observed  in  the  Hall  upon 
a  day  of  Estate.  The  Buriall  of  the  Earle  of  Sallisbury  and  his  Sonne  at 
Bissam  Anno  gcdo  Ed:  iiij^-i.  The  Petition  of  all  the  Seriants  of  the  Howse 
Ano  m]^o  Regin.  Marie.  Orders  established  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne  for  the 
government  of  the  Stable  Anno  xxxiij^io  Henrici  viij^i :  Copies  of  the 
Bookes  of  king  Henry  the  eight  and  Queene  Mary  for  government  of 
their  Stables  :  The  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  Order 
of  governing  the  Howse  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Anno  viijo  Edw.  iiijti. 
The  delivery  of  Mourning  Clothes  at  the  Buryall  of  king  Henry  the  vij^h. 
And  the  order  and  manner  of  the  buryall  of  king  Henry  the  viij**». 
And  of  the  Coronation  of  king  Edward  the  vjt^. 

Te^npore  Reginae  Mariae.  *  A  Booke  of  Dyett  in  parchment  signed 
by  her  Ma*ie. 

[24]  A  Rolle  of  Parchment  conteyning  the  whole  expences  in  every 
office  of  her  Ma^s  howse. 

*[25]  A  Rolle  of  paper  cont.  an  Estymate  of  the  wholle  Chardge  of 
diett  &c.    Anno  iiijto  Regin.  Marie  and  an  other  for  Anno  quinto. 

*[26]  The  five  Books  of  Comptrollment  for  the  five  yeares  of  her  Ma*s 
Raigne. 

[27]  A  Booke  of  the  provision  of  Wyne. 

*[28]  A  standing  Rolle  made  Ano  primo  R'"  Marie. 

[Entries  29  and  30  are  in  a  different  hand.'] 
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*[29]  The  Accompts  in  parchment  of  the  Kitchin,  Spicery  &  Avery 
Ao  scdo  R.  Marie. 

*[30]  A  Booke  cont.  an  Abstracte  taken  of  certeine  auncient  Ordy- 
naunces. 

Tempore  Regime  Elizabethae.  [31]  A  Booke  of  dyetts  signed  by  her 
Ma*ie  Anno  scdo. 

[32]  Another  Booke  made  in  Anno  xxxiijoio  cont.  an  Estimate  of  the 
dyetts,  Incidents,  wages,  and  other  Charges  of  her  Mats  Howse  in  y*  yeare. 

[33]  An  other  like  booke  cont.  a  Comparison  of  the  dietts  of  her  Ma*^ 
howse  between  the  Booke  signed  and  as  the  same  was  served  Anno 
uts[upra]. 

[34]  Another  like  Booke  made  in  Ano  xxvj*o  cont.  an  Estymate  of  the 
dietts,  Incidents,  wages  and  other  Chardges  of  her  Ma^s  Howse  in  the 
former  yeare. 

[35]  The  severall  Bookes  of  Comptrollment  for  all  the  Queene's  tyme 
saving  only  for  theies  yeares  insuing,  viz.  the  First,  the  Fowerth,  the  vi]^^, 
the  xxjt^,  the  xxx^\  the  xxxjtli,  the  xxxiiijtl^  and  the  xlijtl»  yeares. 

[36]  A  Plott  in  Parchment  made  by  John  Blagrave  of  the  Five  myles 
circuite  from  the  Citty  of  Oxford. 

[37]  A  paper  Booke  of  the  names  of  all  those  that  were  allowed  Blackes 
at  the  Funerall  of  her  Ma^ie. 

[38]  A  Proclamation  in  Parchment  signed  by  the  lords  forbidding  all 
Noblemens  Servants  and  others  from  taking  any  Carts  uppon  removing 
daies  but  such  as  shalbe  orderly  delivered  them  by  the  Cartakers. 

[39]  Certaine  leases  and  other  Conveyances  made  of  the  lands  at 
Tottenhall  Court. 

[40]  Certaine  Bonds  and  Orders  taken  for  the  service  of  Sea  Fish 
at  Rye. 

[41]  A  Rolle  cont.  a  Conference  between  the  Powle  and  prices  of 
provisions  spent  in  the  v^^  yeare  of  Queene  Mary  and  the  v*^  yeare  of 
Queene  Elizabeth. 

[42]  The  Certificate  of  Auditor  Hill  made  uppon  his  examination  of 
the  Accompts  of  the  House  Anno  xxx^^o  Regin.  Eliz. 

[43]  The  like  Certificate  of  Auditor  King  made  upon  his  like  examina- 
tion of  the  Accompts  of  Anno  xxxj^^o  Regin.  Eliz. 

[44]  A  warrant  in  Parchment  dyrected  to  Mr.  Payne  Clerke  Comptroller 
for  warning  of  a  Jurie  of  his  Ma*s  servants  to  trye  John  Hall. 

[45]  A  Booke  passed  by  Mr.  Browne  of  the  charge  of  Building  the  newe 
Garner  for  wheate  in  Skottland  nere  Whitehall. 

[46]  Fower  small  Bookes  fyled  togither  of  the  Bourde  wages  allowed 
to  divers  of  her  Ma*8  servants  in  Anno  xxxvijo. 

[47]  Six  standing  Rolles  viz.  Ano  primo,  xj^^o^  xxv^o^  xxxv*o  et  xliij^io. 

[48]  The  oulde  Booke  of  Composition  made  in  Ano  xvij^^^o  Reginae  Eliz. 

[49]  The  olde  booke  of  Letters  made  in  Ano  xxxviijo. 

Tempore  Regis  Jacohi.  *[50]  A  Booke  of  dyett  signed  by  his  Ma*ie  in 
Anno  Septimo. 

*[51]  A  Booke  of  wages  and  Pentions  signed  by  his  Ma*ie  in  Anno  scdo. 

[52]  A  Paper  Booke  of  all  the  Carriages  to  be  allowed  at  Removes 
signed  by  his  Ma^ie  in  Anno  primo. 
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*[53]  A  Rolle  of  Parchment  signed  by  his  Ma*ie  of  an  increase  of  Wages 
and  Bourdewages  allowed  to  the  officers  of  the  Stable  Anno  2^^. 

[54]  A  Parchment  Rolle  of  the  Rates  sett  downe  in  the  Custome  howse 
to  be  paid  to  his  Ma^a  Grocer. 

[55]  A  Booke  of  all  the  Warrantes  graunted  by  his  Ma*ie. 

[56]  A  Rolle  of  Paper  cont.  an  Estymate  what  is  to  be  saved  by  allowing 
Bourdewages  for  diett. 

Prince  Henry.  *[57]  A  Parchment  Booke  of  dyett  signed  by  his  Ma^i® 
for  the  Prince  his  Howse  in  Anno  Tercio. 

*[58]  Another  Parchment  Booke  of  dyett,  Wages,  Bourd  wages  &c., 
for  the  Prince  his  Howse  signed  by  his  Ma^^i®  in  Ann^  vij^o. 

*[59]  A  Rolle  of  Parchment  signed  by  his  Ma^i©  in  Anno  1^05  of  the 
wages  of  all  the  Prince  his  servants. 

*[60]  The  Creditors  of  the  whole  Chardge  of  the  Prince  his  howse  in 
Anno  yto  and  the  like  for  Anno  yjto, 

*[61]  A  paper  booke  made  in  Anno  vj*o  of  all  the  severall  dietts,  &c., 
dayly  served  then  in  the  Prince  his  howse. 
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The  Earthworks  Traditions  and  the  Gods  of  South-Eastern  Co.  Limerick, 
especially  from  Knocklong  to  Temair  Erann.  By  T.  J.  Westropp. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol.  xxxiv  (c),  no.  8.  (Dublin  ; 
Hodges,  1918.) 

This  paper  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Westropp's 
previous  paper  on  the  sanctuaries  of  Knockainey  and  Clogher  to  which 
brief  reference  was  made,  ante,  xxxiii.  143.  At  the  outset  of  his  new  paper 
Mr.  Westropp  states  that  *  the  subject  of  Irish  local  mythology  has  never 
up  to  the  present  time  been  studied  on  scientific  lines  '.  Emphasis  should 
no  doubt  be  laid  on  the  word  *  local ',  but  even  so  the  sweeping  statement 
cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve.  Not  only  are  the  great  politico- 
religious  centres  of  pre-Christian  Ireland  well  known,  but  many  of  the 
lesser  ones — sites  of  tribal  oenachs,  cemeteries,  inauguration-places,  &c. — 
have  been  identified  with  certainty  or  reasonable  probability,  while  several 
eminent  writers  on  mythology  and  folklore  have  studied  the  Celtic  Pantheon. 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  for  one  person  to  master  the  contents  of  the  relevant 
Irish  documents,  many  of  which  are  inedited,  to  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  comparative  mythology,  folklore,  and  archaeology,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire  a  personal  familiarity  with  the  Irish  archaic  remains  to 
which  the  documents  may  be  thought  to  refer.  Mr.  Westropp  is  an  old 
student  of  archaeology  and,  though  he  does  not  claim  to  be  a  master  of 
the  necessary  linguistic,  he  has  a  unique  acquaintance  with  Irish  earth- 
works, especially  in  the  districts  with  which  these  papers  are  concerned, 
and  a  contribution  from  him  to  the  subject  of  their  connexion  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  early  Ireland  is  very  welcome.  Considerations  of  space, 
however,  preclude  us  from  commenting  on  his  broad  sketch  of  *  the 
borderland  before  history '  in  Munster,  or  on  his  hurried  excursion 
into  *  the  dark  and  stormy  sea  of  Irish  mythology ',  though  both  are 
essential  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  that  follow.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  his  suggested  identifications  of  two 
of  the  great  cemeteries  of  pre-Christian  Ireland. 

The  Senchas  na  Relic,  or '  History  of  the  Cemeteries  ',  when  enumerating 
the  eight  chief  cemeteries  Before  the  faith,  includes  among  them  Oenach 
Culi  and  Temair  Erann  (or  Tara  of  the  Ernai).  It  also  states  that  Clann 
Dedad,  i.  e.  the  race  of  Conaire  and  the  Ernai,  used  to  bury  at  Temair 
Erann,  and  the  men  of  Munster,  i.  e.  the  Dergthene,  at  6enach  Culi.  To 
the  Dergthene  the  principal  *  Milesian '  families  of  historical  times  in 
Munster  traced  their  descent,  while  the  Ernai  were  regarded  as  a  non- 
Milesian  (i.e.,  as  usually  supposed,  a  non-Celtic)  people  and  progenitors 
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of  servile  tribes.  The  name  Ernai  has  been  treated  by  Rhys  as  a  later 
form  of  Ivernji,  the  'lovepvoc  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  them  on  the  south 
coast  1  of  Ireland  about  the  present  county  of  Cork.  The  importance 
of  identifying  these  places  consists  not  merely  in  the  elucidation  of  ancient 
topography,  but  in  the  probability  that  an  examination  of  the  sites, 
below  ground  as  well  as  above,  may  throw  light  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
there  observed. 

1.  Oenach  Culi  or  6enach  Clochair.  The  present  writer  believes 
that  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  passage  in  the  Agallamh  na  Senorach, 
which  shows  that  these  two  names  refer  to  the  same  place  and  that  it 
lay  somewhere  on  the  route  between  Cullen  (near  the  border  of  Co.  Limerick 
and  Tipperary)  and  Ardpatrick  ;  and  also  the  charter  of  King  John  to 
Monasteranenagh,  which  shows  that  Oenach  Culi  was  one  of  the  parcels 
confirmed  to  that  monastery .^  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch,  however,  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  above-mentioned  passage  and  others  pointed  to  Clogher 
Hill  near  Knocklong  as  the  site  of  the  Oenach,  and  Mr.  Westropp  now 
reinforces  the  argument  and  describes  the  remains  (vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  65-7). 
The  most  significant  of  these  are  two  conjoined  tumuli  and  two  conjoined 
D-shaped  low  platforms  divided  and  surrounded  by  a  shallow  fosse.  There 
arc  also  two  single  ring-platforms  with  shallow  fosses,  some  ancient 
tracks,  &c.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Oenach. 

2.  Temair  Erann  is  harder  to  identify.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned 
under  this  name  except  in  the  passages  enumerating  the  cemeteries  which 
merely  indicate  that  it  was  in  Munster.  It  has,  however,  generally  been 
regarded  as  identical  with  Temair  Luachra  Dedaid  where  Clann  Dedad, 
the  most  famous  of  the  Ernai,  used  to  bury,  and  where  Curoi  MacDaire, 
their  most  noted  hero,  had  a  fortress.  Mr.  Westropp  doubts  their  identity, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  he  might  quote  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (p.  170  6),  where  both  places  are  mentioned  as  cemeteries  of  Clann 
Dedad.  He  seeks  to  identify  Temair  Erann  with  some  remarkable  remains 
on  a  steep  slope  beneath  Slieve  Reagh  about  three  miles  south-west  of 
the  remains  at  Clogher.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  a  group  of  four 
(or  perhaps  five)  small  conjoint  rings,  '  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  bowl 
barrows  or  disc  barrows.'  Also  three  tumuli,  some  other  rings,  and  a  pillar- 
stone.^  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  ground  for  identifying  this 
cemetery  with  Temair  Erann,  except  that  the  Dindshencas  of  Cend 
Febrat — a  place  rather  doubtfully  identified  with  part  of  Slieve  Reagh 
— names  some  eight  persons  as  being  buried  there,  and  most  or 
perhaps  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  Ernai  or  Erainn  of  Munster.  This, 
however,  hardly  justifies  Mr.  Westropp  in  stating  that '  every  outstanding 
person  of  the  Ernai,  save  Curoi,  was  reputed  to  have  a  grave  at  Cend 
Febrat '.  At  any  rate  the  name  Temair  (Tara)  is  not  found  here,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  been  supplanted  by  Cend  Febrat 
before  the  Dindshencas  was  composed.    It  is  more  probable  that  Temair 

*  Not  the  south-west  corner  as  often  stated.  See  my  '  Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland', 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  xxiv.  (1894)  119-22. 

'  See  my  paper  on  the  site  of  denach  Carmain,  ibid.,  xxxvi.  (1908)  34,  n.  I  was, 
however,  hasty  in  accepting  the  statement  of  0' Curry  that  (5enach  Clochait  was  the 
(3enach(enagh)  embodied  in  the  name  of  the  monaster}'. 

'  See  ibid.f  xxxiii.  464. 
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Erann  and  Temair  Luaclira  Dedaid  were  successive  names  for  the  same 
place,  and  all  indications  point  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Slieve 
Lougher  (Sliabh  Luachra)  as  the  site  of  the  latter.  One  indication  is 
afforded  by  the  movements  of  Pelham  the  justiciar  when  trying  to  round 
up  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  March  1580.  We  have  both  his  own  account 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  council  in  England  ^  and  the  account  of  the  Four 
Masters,  and  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Having  scoured 
most  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Slieve  Lougher  range,  Pelham 
went  to  Glyn  on  the  Shannon,  expecting  supplies.  According  to  the  Four 
Masters,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Kerry,  and  '  he  proceeded  to  Teamhair 
Luachra,  thence  to  Tralee  and  along  the  base  of  Slieve  Mish  '  (p.  1731). 
Pelham  himself  says  that  hearing  his  ships  were  at  Dingle  he  determined 
to  pass  the  mountain  (Slieve  Lougher)  towards  that  port.  He  heard  that 
Desmond  had  fled  over  the  mountain.  He  encamped  for  one  night  by 
the  river  Feale  near  Portrinard,  and  next  day  he  marched  to  Tralee 
(possibly  by  Castleisland)  and  thence  on  towards  Dingle. 

Putting  these  accounts  together  and  finding  near  Castleisland  the 
name  *  Ballahantouragh  ',  which  he  took  as  representing  Beal-dtha  na 
Teamhmch,  '  the  ford-mouth  of  the  Temair,'  O'Donovan  thought  that 
Temair  Luachra  must  be  somewhere  near  that  place.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  it  was  near  Portrinard.  But  Mr.  Westropp  has  not  been  able 
to  find  any  remains  such  as  might  be  expected  at  either  place.  Neither 
place  is  strictly  in  the  mountainous  region,  and  neither  agrees  with  the 
indications  given  in  the  Mesca  Uladh,  a  tale  which  tells  of  the  destruction 
of  Curoi's  fortress  of  Temair  Luachra.  A  suggestion,  however,  occurs  to 
us  which  seems  worth  making.  There  are  two  townlands  called  Taurmore 
and  Taurbeg  respectively,  clearly  involving  the  name  Temair,  about  the 
source  of  the  river  Feale  in  the  heart  of  Slieve  Lougher.  Taurbeg  in  fact 
is  the  highest  point  (1,341  ft.)  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  district  has  an 
eastern  aspect  and  would  look  over  the  lower  lands  and  plain  towards 
Knockainy  and  the  Ballyhoura  Hills,  thus  agreeing  with  the  position 
indicated  in  the  Mesca  Uladh.  We  would  therefore  ask.  Has  Mr.  Westropp 
or  any  person  with  a  trained  eye  examined  this  place  ?  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Pelham  sent  *  his  horsemen  and  light  foot '  to  search  this  part  of 
Slieve  Lougher  either  before  he  left  Portrinard  or  while  he  himself  was  going 
on  towards  Dingle  to  meet  his  ships.  If  so  they  would  naturally  have 
gone  up  by  the  river  Feale  which  leads  precisely  to  this  district.  We  may 
also  briefly  call  attention  to  an  entirely  new  clue  leading  to  the  same  spot. 
In  the  Dindshencas  of  Tipra  Sen-Garmna  Sen-Garman  is  described  as  *  of 
Sliab  MacSin '  (i.  e.  the  mountain  of  Dedad  MacSin,  the  eponym  of 
Clann  Dedad),  and  her  underground  house  and  the  well  into  which  she  was 
thrown  are  stated  to  be  at  the  source  of  the  Feale  in  this  very  Temhair 
district  (11.  96-108).  We  would  suggest,  too,  that  Ballahantouragh  might 
equally  well  represent  Bealach  na  Teamhrach  '  the  Tara  Koad  '  or  the  road 
to  the  Temair,  in  which  case  the  Temair  might  be  a  considerable  way  off. 
What  seems  to  be  an  old  road  leads  through  the  mountains  from  Castle- 
island to  Taur.  Mr.  Westropp  asks  for  helpful  criticisms.  The  sugges- 
tions we  have  made  are  intended  as  such.  Goddard  H.  Orpen. 
*  Cal.  of  Carew  Papers,  p.  235. 
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Roman  Roads  in  Britain.  By  Thomas  Codrington.  3rd  edition.  (London  : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1918.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1903.  The  third  edition  now 
before  us  is  a  slightly  larger  volume,  printed  on  better  paper,  with  a  larger 
page,  and  naturally  at  a  larger  price.  It  contains  about  20,000  more  words 
than  the  first  edition,  but  the  additions  concern  chiefly  points  of  detail, 
and  there  is  no  new  matter,  and,  indeed,  no  omission  or  other  change 
which  seems  to  demand  single  mention.  In  substance,  the  book,  apart 
from  its  exterior,  is  unaltered.  Its  contents  have  been  revised,  but  the 
revision  has  not  been  drastic,  and  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made 
to  amend  what  I  should  call  certain  general  defects  which  were  visible 
in  the  first  edition.  I  may  sum  up  my  opinion  of  it  by  saying  that  it  seems 
to  me  still  a  useful  work,  not  free  from  weaknesses  and  somewhat  uneven 
in  its  execution,  dealing,  indeed,  much  better  with  southern  than  with 
northern  England,  and  less  well  with  Wales  than  with  England. 

Perhaps  its  principal  defect  is  a  certain  narrowness  of  aim.  It  is 
written  very  clearly  with  the  eye  of  a  practical  surveyor,  and  has  the  real 
merit  of  being  based  largely  on  autopsy.  But,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
surveyor  has  excluded  the  geographer.  The  general  bearing  of  British 
geography  on  the  lines  of  the  Romano-British  roads  is  ignored.  Indeed, 
general  considerations,  such  as  lie  outside  the  technical  work  of  a  surveyor, 
do  not  seem  to  interest  our  author  ;  he  gives  no  conspectus  of  the  general 
scheme  of  Romano-British  roads,  just  as  he  attempts  no  estimate  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  road-supply  for  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  province. 
Many  questions  that  curious  students  might  easily  ask,  if  their  interests 
reached  beyond  pure  topography,  get  no  answer  from  him.  History  fares 
little  better  than  geography. 

A  more  serious  fault  is  that  Mr.  Codrington  far  too  often  neglects  what 
has  been  written  on  the  roads  of  Roman  Britain  by  others  before  him. 
He  is  far  too  meagre  in  his  references  to  such  predecessors.  Thus,  he 
practically  ignores  the  Victoria  History,  though  if  he  had  consulted  it 
when  dealing  with  Leicester,  he  would  have  saved  himself  at  least  one 
blunder.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the- 
literature  of  his  subject.  Certainly  he  now  and  then  does  little  to  help  his 
readers.  For  example,  in  a  reference  to  the  so-called  *  Via  lulia  '  (near 
Caerwent),  he  quotes  from  Camden  the  half-verse  of  Alexander  Necham, 
*  testis  erit  lulia  Strata  mihi,'  and  adds,  '  It  is  now  said  that  lulia  should 
properly  read  vilia.'  But  he  does  not  say  who  says  so,  or  why  vilia  should  be 
preferred,  nor  does  he  tell  readers  ignorant  of  Necham  where  to  find  his 
works,  nor,  lastly,  does  he  give  any  reference  of  page  or  line  by  which  the 
actual  quotation  can  be  traced  in  them.  Even  on  matters  pertinent  to 
surveying  his  scope  is  too  narrow,  and  not  everything  is  fully  worked  out. 
For  instance,  he  almost  shirks  the  familiar  question  how,  without  a  compass, 
the  Roman  engineers  laid  out  their  longer  roads  so  straight ;  he  offers, 
indeed,  an  explanation  of  devices  by  which  roads  could  be  laid  out  straight 
for  comparatively  short  sections,  but  he  omits  the  real  problem  how,  for 
instance,  the  general  line  of  the  Fosseway  as  a  whole  was  determined. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  see  how  a  short  section  of  road  could  be  led  straight 
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from  (say)  Bicester  past  Oxford  to  Dorchester.  What  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  is  how  the  engineers  who  set  out  to  connect  Lincoln  with  Bath 
or  Exeter  by  the  Fosse  knew  how  to  draw  their  line,  or  which  way  to  go. 
To-day  we  can  take  a  map,  and  a  ruler  would  finish  the  matter,  as  it  did 
for  the  emperor  who  laid  out  the  railway  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  We 
should  know  at  once  that  a  straight  line  from  A  to  D  would  traverse  or  run 
near  B  and  C  ;  the  section  AB  and  BC  would  then  offer  no  great  trouble. 
The  Koman  had  not  this  resource. 

Again,  Mr.  Codrington  says  little  as  to  the  steps  by  which  our  knowledge 
of  Romano-British  roads  has  grown  up  in  modern  times.  He  often  blames 
the  ordnance  surveyors,  and  rightly,  for  retaining  obsolete  names  and 
roads,  but  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  realized  the  precise  history  of  the 
Survey.  And  when  he  himself  relies  (as  often)  on  Warburton,  does  he 
quite  realize  what  he  is  doing  ?  Altogether,  his  book  needs  to  be  based  on 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  his  predecessors,  and  a  broader  idea  of  what  is 
wanted  for  such  a  book.  It  is  fair  to  add  that,  if  his  outlook  is  narrow,  he 
is  in  general  accurate.  His  topographical  descriptions  are  trustworthy  ; 
when  he  says  that  such  and  such  a  road  points  to  a  summit  on  the  horizon, 
he  may  usually  be  believed  without  much  hesitation.  It  is  the  limitations 
which  he  has  himself  imposed  on  his  work  to  which  I  demur.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  omits  a  very  striking  feature.  The  singularly  remarkable  engineer- 
ing of  Deer  Street,  between  Chew  Green  and  Towford,  above  Hindhope, 
is  ignored,  and  the  deviation  of  the  road  between  Andover  and  Marl- 
borough, near  Conholt  Park,  to  avoid  the  amphitheatre  of  Hippenscombe, 
is  inadequately  noted.  Once  more,  the  striking  piece  of  paved  roadway 
at  Blackstone  Edge — perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  Roman  roadwork 
surviving  in  western  Europe — receives  no  illustration  and  scanty  treatment, 
and  W.  T.  Watkin's  careful  inquiry  into  it  is  not  cited.  Even  the  question 
whether  the  remains  can  really  claim  to  be  Roman  is  not  faced.  Mr.  Cod- 
rington, further,  is  apt  to  fail  us  when  we  want  to  know  about  local 
problems  ;  for  example,  between  Silchester  and  Newbury  he  is  not  very 
helpful,  or  perhaps  not  quite  correct,  and  in  many  such  points  I  find 
myself  differing  from  his  obiter  dicta.  Whether  a  Roman  road  ran  in 
Northumberland  from  near  Whitley  Castle  to  Corbridge  (p.  151),  for 
instance,  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  as  usual  no  reference  is  made  to 
what  has  been  written  about  it.  I  could  fill  some  space  with  examples 
of  this  kind. 

However,  those  who  use  this  book  with  due  recognition  of  its  defects 
may  find  it  helpful  and  even  useful.  It  has  many  small  maps  in  the  text, 
and  a  large  folding  map  in  a  pouch  at  the  end.  Characteristically  enough, 
these  maps  contain  hardly  any  physical  features.  The  index  of  proper 
names  needs  reinforcing,  and  there  are  rather  many  misprints  of 
such  names.  Ambloganna  (several  times)  will  surprise  mural  antiquaries, 
and  Cappuch  (also  several  times)  may  jar  on  Scotsmen.  Etocetum  and 
Cataracto  should  equally  be  deleted.  Nanone  (p.  230,  for  Anavione) 
is  a  particularly  unfortunate  misprint,  since  it  spoils  the  argument, 
and  suggests  that  Mr.  Codrington  has  misunderstood  facts,  which  he 
might  have  learnt  from  the  Victoria  History.  The  identification  (p.  97) 
of  Olicana  with  Ilkley  is  also  regrettable  ;   it  has  been  proven  wrong  by 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  in  this  Review,  but  Mr.  Codrington  cares  little  for 
what  others  have  done  before  him,  unless,  indeed,  they  lived  as  long  ago 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  His  remark  about  Portus  Adurni  (p.  57) 
equally  ignores  what  is  now  known  as  to  the  history  of  that  name,  and  its 
reasonable  identification.  Disquieting,  too,  are  various  indications  that 
Mr.  Codrington  lives  in  a  bygone  age  in  respect  of  the  meaning  of  such 
a  name  as  Portway.  It  were  easy  to  go  on  and  quote  other  such  details 
in  which  the  author  retains  forms  and  identifications  now  known  to  be 
wrong.  Thus  (p.  153)  he  still  spells  Vindolanda  without  its  d.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  if  writers  on  Roman  Britain  will  not 
read  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  do  not  attain  accuracy,  and  if 
their  readers  do  not  demand  such  accuracy,  the  study  of  the  subject 
will  not  advance.  F.  Haverfield. 

The  History  of  Aryan  Rule  in  India.     By  E.  B.  Havell.      (London : 
Harrap,  1918.) 

Mr.  Havell  is  always  readable  because  he  writes  well  and  with  fervent 
conviction.  Belonging  to  an  artistic  family  of  distinction  he  looks  upon 
life  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  and,  when  he  treats  of  his  special  subject, 
as  he  has  done  in  many  books,  deserves  respectful  attention,  however 
extreme  or  fanciful  his  views  may  often  seem  to  be.  But  when  he  quits 
his  own  ground  and  invades  the  domain  of  the  historian,  he  necessarily 
speaks  with  diminished  authority.  In  the  book  before  us  Mr.  Havell 
has  essayed  to  write  political  history  tinged  by  his  artistic  theories.  The 
task  is  one  for  which  his  training  and  mental  habits  hardly  supply  adequate 
qualifications.  The  fact  that  the  history  is  not  up  to  date  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  we  understand,  to  some  extent  by  the  author's  residence 
abroad  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  war.  The  narrative,  as  it  stands, 
is  a  compilation  based  upon  easily  accessible  books  and  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  knowledge.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  minor  slips  or 
errors,  which  are  fairly  numerous.  An  attempt  to  understand  the  author's 
purpose  is  more  profitable. 

Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  political  history 
of  India  under  the  Muhammadan  rulers — sultans  of  Delhi  and  others — 
to  the  death  of  Akbar  in  1605,  the  event  with  which  the  book  closes^ 
The  plain  man  cannot  help  asking  what  the  sultans  of  Delhi  and  the  early 
Moguls  have  to  do  with  '  Aryan  rule  in  India  ',  and  the  answer  to  the  query 
is  not  easy  to  find.    In  a  discursive  introduction  the  author  explains  that 

having  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  writer  of  Indian  history  in  the  study  and  exegesis 
of  Indian  artistic  records,  I  now  venture  to  use  them  to  explain  and  amplify  the  mass 
of  literary,  epigraphical,  and  other  archaeological  material  which  many  writers, 
European  as  well  as  Indian,  have  collected  and  made  the  basis  of  their  historical 
studies. 

He  further  explains  that  he  has  checked  the  Moslem  chronicles 

with  the  artistic  evidence  so  as  to  remove  the  sectarian  gloss  which  has  falsified  the 
interpretation  of  historical  facts. . . .  The  great  development  of  Islamic  culture  in  India 
is  thus  shown  in  its  true  aspect  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-Aryan  tree. 

Apparently  the  meaning  is  that  the  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
sultans  of  Delhi  is  relevant,  because,  without  knowing  it,   they   were 
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functioning  as  *  branches  of  the  Indo-Ayran  tree  '.  If  that  be  what  is 
meant,  we  can  only  meet  the  proposition  by  a  direct  negative.  The 
amazing  statements  that 

the  conflict  between  Islam  and  Hinduism  was  chiefly  on  matters  of  ritual,  like  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Christian  church.  On  higher  spiritual  grounds  the  Brahman  pundit  and 
the  mw/Za. easily  found  a  modus  vivendi,  for  India  was  a  motherland  to  both, 

are  so  opposed  to  notorious  facts  that  they,  too,  must  be  bluntly  contradicted 
The  obvious  truths  that  the  village  communities  retained  their  organiza- 
tion more  or  less  intact  throughout  the  ages,  whatever  the  central  govern- 
ment might  be,  and  that  the  necessary  employment  of  Hindu  builders 
by  the  conquerors  introduced  certain  '  Indo-Aryan '  characteristics  into 
Indo-Muhammadan  architecture,  do  not  suffice  to  convert  the  sultans  of 
Delhi  and  the  early  Moguls  into  Indo-Aryan  rulers.  Mr.  Havell  is  obsessed 
by  the  charm  of  the  terms  '  Aryan  '  and  '  Indo-Aryan  '  which  connote  for 
him  all  that  is  admirable.  He  knows  and  admits  that  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  existing  population  can  claim  to  possess  any  appreciable 
share  of  Aryan  blood.  By  Aryans,  or  rather  Indo-Aryans,  we  mean,  in 
agreement  apparently  with  Mr.  Havell,  the  people  of  the  Vedas,  who 
came  from  the  north,  according  to  tradition  and  Mr.  Pargiter,  or  from  the 
north-west,  according  to  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Vedic  literature. 
Both  terms,  Aryan  and  Indo-Aryan,  bristle  with  controversies. 

The  author,  following  recent  nationalist  Hindu  writers,  believes  that 
even  in  historical  times  the  Indo-Aryans  possessed,  not  only  in  theory  but 
in  fact,  constitutional  government  and  a  limited  monarchy.  We  stre- 
nuously deny  that  proposition,  notwithstanding  the  counsels  of  perfection 
given  to  kings  and  ministers  by  many  ancient  scriptures.  Mr.  Havell 
assumes  that  all  the  people  whom  he  admires  were  '  Indo-Aryans '. 
For  instance,  Gautama  Buddha,  the  reputed  founder  of  Buddhism,  was 
a  member  of  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the  Sakyas,  who  dwelt  near  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  to  the  north  of  the  existing  Basti  and  Gorakhpur  districts. 
The  Sakyas  are  boldly  described  by  Mr.  Havell  as  *  a  full-blooded  Indo- 
Aryan  clan  settled  in  the  Nepal  Terai '.  Now  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Sakyas  were  Indo-Aryans.  Tradition  connects 
them  and  their  kinsmen  the  Licchavis  closely  with  the  Tibetans,  whom 
nobody  would  call  Indo-Aryans.  A  strong  case  may  be  made  out  for  the 
thesis  that  Buddha,  like  his  clansmen,  was  a  Mongolian  hill-man  resembling 
a  Giirkha  by  descent  and  birth.  How  far  he  adopted  '  Indo-Aryan '  ideas 
and  practices  is  another  matter.  The  notion  that  Asoka's  grandfather, 
Chandragupta  Maurya  or  Sandrokoptos,  was  a  '  constitutional  monarch '  is 
absolutely  baseless.  We  moderns  happen  to  know  a  great  deal  about  him 
and  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  with  confidence.  The  theory  that 
the  so-called  and  miscalled  '  Pathan '  architecture  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate 
is  *  purely  Indian '  ignores  or  contradicts  a  mass  of  substantial  evidence, 
and  is  essentially  fanciful. 

To  go  through  the  work  and  argue  in  detail  against  the  many  dis- 
putable propositions  advanced  by  the  author  would  require  considerable 
space.  We  must  be  content  to  record  our  dissent  from  most  of 
Mr.  Havell's  theories.  His  chapters  on  the  empires  of  the  Guptas  and 
of  Harsha  in  northern  India  from   the  fourth   to  the   seventh  century 
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after  Christ  are  the  best.  The  description  of  the  Nalanda  group  of  monas- 
teries in  Bihar,  now  being  excavated,  as  '  the  Oxford  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism  '  is  happy,  and  the  statement  that  *  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
art  upon  India  was  purely  technical  in  character '  is  not  far  wrong.  On 
the  whole  the  book  leaves  the  impression  of  complete  failure  to  prove  the 
theorem  that  *  Indo-Aryan  Rule  in  India  '  lasted  at  any  rate  until  the 
death  of  Akbar  in  1605.  If  the  proof  of  that  proposition  be  not  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  we  apologize  to  the  author  and  must  confess  our  inability 
to  understand  why  the  book  was  written.  V.  A.  Smith. 

The  Saxon  Bishops  of  Wells  ;  a  Historical  Study  in  the  Tenth  Century.  By 
J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  (The  British  Academy^ 
Supplementary  Papers,  IV.    London  :  Milford,  s.  a.) 

In  this  paper  the  Dean  of  Wells  has  ably  performed  a  pious  duty  in  applying 
his  critical  talent  to  the  solution  of  various  problems  concerning  the  early 
bishops  of  Wells,  and  in  setting  forth  the  place  which  their  diocese  holds 
in  our  national  history.  After  quoting  Dr.  Liebermann's  remark  that  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  was  '  the  starting-point '  for  a  dominion  which  has 
now  spread  over  half  the  world,  he  adds  that  '  from  Alfred  to  Edgar,  the 
first  great  period  in  the  making  of  England,  the  power  of  Wessex  radiated 
from  Somerset ',  and  further  that  the  great  movement  of  monastic  reform 
had  likewise  a  Somerset  origin.  Finding  the  earliest  record  of  the  sub- 
division of  the  two  West  Saxon  dioceses  and  the  formation  of  the  dioceses 
of  Wells  and  Crediton  out  of  Sherborne  in  the  list  of  West  Saxon  bishops 
contained  in  the  famous  codex  presented  by  Athelstan  to  the  guardians  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  shrine  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  183),  he  gives  us  an 
interesting  disquisition  on  this  and  two  other  lists  of  episcopal  successions 
occurring  in  conjunction  with  genealogical  lists  of  royal  houses  :  one  of 
them,  apparently  the  first  of  its  kind  (Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian  B.  6),  was, 
he  shows,  probably  written  before  27  July  816,  the  date  of  the  council  of 
Celcyth,  and  between  805  and  811.  He  considers  the  date  significant :  when 
a  new  political  unity  was  impending  the  compilation  of  lists  of  episcopal 
successions  throughout  England  displayed  the  earlier  unity  of  the  English 
church.  From  the  Wessex  lists  in  King  Athelstan's  codex,  which  he  shows 
reason  to  believe  was  written  in  Wessex,  and  not  improbably  at  Glaston- 
bury, no  precise  information  can  be  gained  as  to  the  date  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  Sherborne  diocese,  nor  whether  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
subdivision  of  Winchester,  but  by  the  help  of  the  Parker  MS.  (A)  of  the 
Chronicle  he  is  able  to  conclude  that  the  whole  scheme  for  the  West 
Saxon  dioceses  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  end  of  909.  Accordingly,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  story  of  Plegmund's  consecration  of 
seven  bishops  in  one  day,  providing  that  Formosus  and  -all  that  concerns 
liim  are  eliminated.  As  to  how  Formosus  got  into  the  story  he  can  only 
refer  us  to  Bishop  Stubbs's  suggestion  in  his  preface  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  Gesta  Regurn.  The  bishop,  writing  of  the  story  as  it  exists  in  the 
sources  he  knew,  was  of  opinion  that  it  acquired  its  present  form  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Thanks  to  a  suggestion  of  the  late 
eminent  scholar  Edmund  Bishop,  the  dean  has  found  aji  earlier  text  of  it. 
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This  is  in  Addit.  MS.  7138,  written  on  a  strip  of  parchment  in  a  hand  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  closely  agreeing  with  the  text  in  the  Leofric  Missal. 
It  was  printed  in  1857  in  The  Trevelyan  Papers,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society.  It  is,  as  the  dean  believes,  if  not  the  original  document  itself, 
a  copy  made  at  the  time  for  circulation  ;  for  its  object  was  not  to  record 
an  event  but  to  assert  the  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Crediton  to  three  estates 
in  Cornwall.  This  claim,  together  with  the  main  points  of  the  story,  includ- 
ing the  part  assigned  to  Formosus,  appears  in  the  letter  to  King  Ethelred 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Crawford  Charters. 

Athelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Wells,  the  uncle  of  St.  Dunstan,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury  not,  the  dean  argues,  in  914,  the  date  accepted  by 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  others  on  the  authority  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  but 
in  923,  for  the  date  in  Florence  rests  on  a  passage  marked  by  Petrie  as  an 
interpolation  in  MS.  A  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  157),  and  made 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  is  not  in  the  Lambeth 
MS.  derived  from  A,  and  written  some  twenty-five  years  later.  On  the 
other  hand  a  Canterbury  insertion  of  about  1075  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  places  Plegmund's  death  under  923.  This 
Mr.  Plummer  pronounces  to  be  *  a  purely  mechanical  mistake  '  for  914, 
but  he  allows  that  it  is  *  a  curious  mistake  for  a  Canterbury  writer '} 
The  date  of  Athelm's  death  is  a  more  important  matter,  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  coronation  of  Athelstan  and  the  date  of  Dunstan's  birth.  Bishop 
Stubbs  concludes  that  Athelstan's  coronation  in  925  was  performed  not 
by  Athelm,  as  Adelard  asserts,  but  by  Wulfhelm,  his  successor  both  at 
Wells  and  Canterbury,  and  that  Dunstan  was  born  in  that  year.^  The 
dean,  however,  finds  confirmation  of  Adelard's  statement  in  a  charter 
which  purports  to  have  been  given  by  Athelstan  in  his  first  year,  on 
4  September  925,  and  is  witnessed  by  Athelm.^  Mr.  Plummer  considers 
the  authenticity  of  this  document  *  very  doubtful  ',*  but  save  that  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  are  strangely  distorted,  which  may  have  been  the 
work  of  the  fourteenth-century  scribe,  it  presents  no  difficulty,  if  we 
allow  that  Athelm  was  living  at  the  date  in  question.  If  we  accept  it  as 
trustworthy,  we  must  conclude  that  he  died  on  8  January,  the  day  of  his 
obit,  926,  the  year  in  which  '  the  first  trustworthy  attestations  of  arch- 
bishop Wulfhelm  appear  to  occur  '.  The  dean  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  evidence  for  fixing  925  as  the  date  of  Dunstan's  birth,  dealing  first 
with  that  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  he  shows  to 
amount  only  to  *  a  Canterbury  tradition  of  post-Conquest  days '  embodied 
in  the  Parker  Chronicle  during  the  time  that  it  was  at  Canterbury,  probably 
not  before  1070,  then  with  the  entry  in  the  Paschal  tables  which  Bishop 
Stubbs  considered  as  confirmatory  of  the  date  given  by  A  (the  Parker 
Chronicle),  and  lastly  with  the  vague  indication  in  the  anonymous  biography 
of  the  saint  by  B.  While  he  argues  the  question  for  himself  and  on  his  own 
lines,  he  acknowledges  the  help  he  received  from  Mr.  Toke's  essay  on  the 

»  Two  Saxon  Chronicles,  ii.  103. 

•  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  Introd.  Ixxiii-iv,  Ixxviii. 
»  Birch,  Cart.  Sax.,  no.  641  (ii.  317). 

*  Two  Saxon  Chronicles,  ii.  133. 
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year  of  Dunstan's  birth  in  an  appendix  to  the  Bosworth  Psalter,  which 
represents  the  results  of  Mr.  Bishop's  investigations,  and  he  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  there  arrived  at.  These  permit  us  to  reject  925  as  the  date  of 
Dunstan's  birth  in  favour  of  a  far  earlier  year  such  as  909.  This  would 
remove  many  difficulties  in  the  chronology  of  Dunstan's  life  consequent  on 
acquiescence  in  the  date  accepted  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  While  then  towards 
the  end  of  Athelstan's  reign  Glastonbury  was  apparently  in  the  king's 
hands  and  was  administered — or  as  is  said  here  '  ruled  ' — by  thegns, 
the  dean  represents  Dunstan  as  setting  an  example  '  of  true  monastic 
life '  there,  and  he  observes  that,  *  so  far  as  we  can  tell ',  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  faithful  observance  of  St.  Benedict's  rule  in  England  was 
wholly  English  in  character  and  was  not  affected  by  influences  from  abroad, 
and  that  Dunstan's  reception  when  exiled  at  the  reformed  abbey  of 
St.  Peter  at  Ghent  was  the  first  link  between  the  revival  of  monasticism 
here  and  the  great  continental  reformation.  At  the  same  time  he  allows 
that  English  ecclesiastics  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  movement  in 
France  and  Flanders,  and  as  this  was  certainly  the  case  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  character  and  course  of  the  reform  here  were  unaffected 
by  it.  The  reform  had  a  strong  effect  on  the  appointments  to  the  see  of 
Wells  ;  six  of  its  bishops  in  succession  from  974  to  1024  were  chosen  from 
among  the  abbots  of  reformed  monasteries.  By  the  time  that  Brihtwig 
the  last  of  them  died  in  1033,  *  the  abbots  had  had  their  day ',  and  again,  as 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Athelstan,  bishops  were  appointed 
from  among  the  king's  mass-priests.  W.  Hunt. 

The  Early  English  Customs  System.  By  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
Economic  Studies,  vol.  xviii.  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.  :  Harvard  University 
Press,  1918.) 

It  has  been  left  to  an  American  scholar  to  publish  the  first  systematic 
selection  from  the  rich  store  of  detailed  customs  accounts  of  the  middle 
ages  preserved  in  the  Record  Office.  To  his  collection  of  documents  filling 
more  than  five  hundred  pages  Professor  Gras  has  prefixed  an  introduction 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  institutional  and  economic  history  of  the 
customs  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  all  students  of  medieval  English 
history,  especially  in  its  constitutional  aspect.  An  admirable  piece  of 
careful  research  and  lucid  exposition,  it  clears  up  questions  which  have 
remained  in  dispute  ever  since  Bate's  case  first  roused  general  interest  in 
the  subject,  renders  obsolete  much  that  has  been  written  on  it  even  by 
our  best  authorities,  and  puts  forth  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
customs  which  seems  likely  to  gain  acceptance. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  current  prise  theory  accepted  by 
Stubbs  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  in  his  History  of  the  Customs- 
Revenue,  according  to  which  money  duties  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  replaced  an  older  system  of  '  levying  the  customs  by  taking 
a  certain  portion  of  all  goods  sent  in  or  out  of  the  realm  ',  is  that  no  trace 
has  ever  been  found  of  the  machinery  of  collection  for  such  general 
duties  in  kind.  But  Dr.  Gras  goes  farther  and  shows  that  all  the  early 
prises  on  which  the  theory  is  founded  were  of  the  nature  of  purveyance, 
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in  one  form  or  another,  and  that  with  one  exception  they  were  not  levied 
regularly.  The  exception  is  of  course  the  prise  of  wine  upon  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  writers  on  the  origin  of  the  customs,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  205.  per  tun  (15s.  at  Bristol)  which  the  king's 
butler  paid  the  merchant  was  not  a  freight  charge,  but  the  value  (or  nearly 
the  value)  of  the  wine  taken.  A  general  rise  in  the  price  of  wine  while  this 
pajonent  remained  fixed  did  ultimately  give  the  character  of  a  tax  to  the 
difference,  but  this  was  an  accident. 

If  the  prise  theory  must  be  abandoned,  what  is  to  take  its  place  ? 
Here  Dr.  Gras's  scientific  examination  and  comparison  of  documents 
supply  an  answer  which  has  escaped  more  desultory  research.  In  the  first 
place,  he  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  existence  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  of  customs  on  foreign  trade  levied  in  money  which  were  of  royal 
institution.  The  hitherto  ill-understood  lastage  and  scavage  and  the 
*  customs  of  pence  '  on  wine  (quite  distinct  from  the  prise)  are  indeed 
frequently  found  in  private  hands,  but  this  was  due  certainly  in  some  cases, 
and  probably  in  all,  to  grants  in  fee  from  the  crown.  And  even  if  the  royal 
origin  of  these  *  semi-national  customs  '  were  more  doubtful  than  it  is, 
their  money-basis  would  be  good  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of 
a  national  prise  system.  More  decisive,  however,  is  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative novelties  of  John's  reign,  the  fifteenth  of  1203,  which  was  practically 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  in  the  provision  of  a  machinery  of  collection  and 
the  absence  of  infeudation  made  a  close  approach  to  the  national  customs 
of  the  next  century.  Mr.  Hall's  attempt  to  explain  it  as  a  commutation 
of  the  right  of  prise  was  not  convincing.  Some  of  its  promising  features 
reappeared  in  the  custuma  or  novum  auxilium  of  1266,  but  it  was  not  until 
nine  years  later  that  a  permanent  national  customs  system,  free  not  merely 
from  infeudation  but  from  exemptions,  was  at  last  set  up.  Of  course 
the  view  here  summarized  only  carries  the  problem  of  origins  a  stage 
farther  back,  but  Dr.  Gras's  contention  that  town  custom  and  dues 
formed  the  model  for  the  '  semi-national '  customs,  and  that  the  whole 
development  was  one  from  local  to  national  economy,  in  which  the  latter 
mark  the  stage  of  transition,  has  the  great  merit  of  reducing  chaos  to 
order. 

The  survey  of  the  history  of  the  national  customs  from  1275  to  1558 
affords  less  novelty,  but  puts  many  things  in  a  new  and  interesting  light, 
and  that  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  fresh  discoveries  are  possible 
is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Rates  of  1507  printed  in  an  appendix,  which 
confirms  the  doubts  that  Schanz  threw  upon  the  general  impression  that 
the  book  of  1558  was  the  first. 

Not  the  least  helpful  part  of  this  section  of  the  introduction  is  the 
careful  disentangling  of  the  shifting  and  somewhat  confusing  use  of 
'  Ancient  and  New  '  and  '  Great  and  Little  '  custom.  There  is  a  curious 
slip,  however,  on  p.  74,  where  the  application  of  *  Petty '  to  the  new 
custom  of  1303  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  royal  reply  to  a  request 
for  an  assignation  of  it :  '  Assignetur  eis  custuma  petita.'  The  criticism 
of  Stubbs's  statement  that  this  new  custom  was  given  legal  sanction  in 
1353  is  scarcely  just  in  so  far  as  it  alleges  a  failure  to  distinguish  an  ordinance 
from  an  act  of  parliament  (p.  9).  The  ordinance  of  the  staple  of  1353,  which 
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incidentally  recognized  the  new  customs  on  staple  goods,  was  given  the 
force  of  a  statute  in  the  parliament  of  1354,  and  Stubbs  was  apparently- 
misled  as  to  the  exact  date  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  to  which  he  refers. 

We  refrain  from  entering  on  the  wide  field  opened  up  by  the  section  on 
the  economic  history  of  the  customs,  as  illustrated  by  the  documents,  and 
must  be  content  with  a  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  underestimate 
hitherto  made  of  the  extent  of  English  cloth  manufacture  before  1330 
(p.  116),  and  to  the  discussion  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  economic 
cause  and  effect  possessed  by  those  who  levied  medieval  customs  (p.  133). 

The  transcripts  of  the  documents  have  been  made,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with  great  care,  though  'de  Wurgo  Sancti  Petri',  on  p.  156,  is  clearly 
an  error  for '  de  Burgo  Sancti  Petri '.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  task,  the  index  is  less  satisfactory.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  include  and  identify  all  the  names  of  goods  mentioned  in  the  documents, 
but  a  little  more  trouble  would  have  made  this  a  greater  help  to  the 
student,  and  the  explanation  of  '  bidens '  by  '  ?  a  pitchfork  '  excites  some 
uneasiness,  but  is  apparently  an  exceptional  lapse.  More  disappointing 
is  the  curiously  arbitrary  indexing  of  the  ports  and  other  place-names. 
These  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  identify,  but  fairly  simple  cases  like 
Staples  (Etaples)  and  Moravia  (Moray)  are  left  unexplained,  and  a  larger 
number  do  not  appear  at  all,  as  for  instance  Stransonde,  Strallesonde 
(Stralsund),  Gripeswold  (Greifswald),  Rodestok  (Rostock),  Hiper  (Ypres), 
Bryxham  (Brixham),  and  Haverford  (Haverfordwest).       James  Tait. 

Henry  Vignaud,  A^neric  Vespuce,  1451-1512 ;  sa  Biographie,  sa  Vie,  ses 
Voyages,  ses  Decouvertes,  V Attribution  de  son  Nom  a  V Amerique,  ses 
Relations  authentiques  et  contestees.    (Paris  :   Leroux,  1917.) 

Vespucci  Reprints  Texts  and  Studies,  The  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Publication 
Fund  of  the  Princeton  University  Library.  II.  The  Soderini  Letter 
1504  in  Facsimile.  IV.  The  Soderini  Letter  in  Translation.  By  George 
Tyler  Northup.  V.  The  Mundus  Novus  in  Translation.  By  George 
Tyler  Northup.  VI.  Paesi  Novamente  Retrovati  dh  Novo  Hondo 
1508  in  Facsimile.  VII.  Sensuyt  le  Nouveau  Monde,  1515  in  Facsimile. 
(Princeton,  New  Jersey  :   Princeton  University  Press,  1916.) 

Mr.  Vignaud  deserves  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  more  especially  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  and  at  his  advanced 
age.  He  shows  himself  an  ardent  champion  of  Vespucci  and  probably 
swings  the  pendulum  too  far  in  the  latter's  favour.  Although  he  can  see 
no  serious  reason  why  the  first  voyage  should  not  have  taken  place  (p.  134), 
he  admits  the  possibility  that  it  never  did  occur.  '  Meme  en  supprimant 
completement  le  premier  voyage,'  he  writes  (pp.  192-3),  '  le  merite  d'avoir 
devine  le  veritable  caractere  des  terres  que  Colomb  prenait  pour  I'Asie, 
appartient  en  propre  a  I'auteur  du  Mundus  Novus.'  In  Mr.  Vignaud's 
opinion,  it  was  the  voyages  of  Vespucci  which  removed  the  last  doubt  as 
to  the  r&al  character  of  these  new  lands  (p.  190).  Mr.  Vignaud's  estimate 
of  Vespucci  is  influenced  of  course  by  his  well-known  views  regarding 
Columbus,  of  whom  he  writes  (p.  205)  : 

Colomb  ne  d6couvrit  pas  rAmeriquo  par  hasard,  comme  on  I'a  longtemps  cru  ;  il 
avait  d^duit  son  existence  de  faits  soigneusement  recueillis  et  judicieusement  observes. 
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II  trouva  ce  qu'il  avait  cherche  ;  sa  d^couverte  fut  Toeuvre  de  son  genie  et  lui  seul  en 
a  ra^connu  la  portee  en  s'imaginant  que  ce  qu'il  avait  trouve,  apres  I'avoir  cherche, 

etait  r Asie.    Rien  de  semblable  chez  Vespuce II  n'a  pas  seulement  precede Colomb 

au  Nouveau  Monde  ;  il  est  encore  le  premier  qui  ait  reconnu  que  ce  Monde  Nouveau 
n'ctait  pas  I'Asie  ;  avant  tout  autre  il  a  vu  qu'il  pouvait  etre  contourne  et  que  c'^tait 
en  prenant  cette  route  qu'on  pourrait  arriver  aux  Indes. 

To  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  Mr.  Vignaud  is  obliged  not  only  to  revive 
the  Lariab  theory  and  to  treat  the  three  letters  of  i500,  1501,  and  1502  as 
apocryphal,  but  also  to  make  his  hero  explore  '  le  littoral  entier  de  la 
partie  du  monde  qui  porte  aujourd'hui  son  nom,  a  I'exception  d'une  partie 
de  I'Amerique  centrale,  du  Venezuela,  de  I'extremite  meridionale  du 
continent,  ainsi  que  son  extremite  septentrionale,  de  la  cote  des  Etats- 
Unis  au  nord  de  la  Georgie  et  de  celle  du  Canada  '  (p.  189).  In  other  words 
Vespucci,  in  Mr.  Vignaud's  opinion,  explored  a  greater  extent  of  coast 
than  any  other  navigator  of  the  era  of  discovery  (p.  189).  Although, 
according  to  this  view,  Vespucci  clearly  realized  that  this  great  extent 
of  coast  *  appartenait  a  la  meme  formation  continentale ',  yet  *  apres  mures 
reflexions  .  .  .  il  finit  par  croire  que  I'Amerique  du  Sud  seule  devait  etre 
consideree  comme  un  continent  distinct  de  celui  auquel  Colomb  avait 
aborde '  (p.  195). 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  imposition  of  Vespucci's  name  to  this  South 
America,  which  forms  part  iii  of  his  book,  Mr.  Vignaud  stands  on  firmer 
ground.    He  explains  thus  the  choice  of  Vespucci's  name  (p.  240)  : 

Waldseemiiller  pouvait  et  devait  croire  que,  meme  apres  avoir  touche  k  dififerents 
points  de  la  Terre  ferme,  Colomb  n' avait  decouvert  qu'un  archipel,  alors  que  Vespuce 
affirmait  qu'il  avait  constate  I'existence  d'un  continent  nouveau  situe  au  midi  des 
lies  trouvees  par  Colomb.  .  .  .  Pour  Waldseemiiller,  le  Nouveau  Monde  etait  seulement 
cette  partie  de  notre  Amerique  meridionale  dont  Vespuce  avait  revele  I'existence.  . .  . 
Cette  partie  des  nouvelles  regions  etait  peut-etre  une  continuation  de  celle  decouverte 
par  Colomb,  mais  ce  n' etait  pas  moins  une  terre  inconnue  formant  un  Monde  Nouveau, 
que  personne  n' avait  encore  vue  et  qui  constituait  reellement  pour  les  cosmographes 
de  ce  temps  une  quatrieme  partie  de  la  Terre.  C'est  a  cette  partie  seule  qu'il  s'agissait 
de  donner  le  nom  d' America,     (pp.  240-1). 

While  one  misses  here  any  mention  of  Bourne's  interesting  suggestion  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  form  Amerige,  Mr.  Vignaud  points  out  the  curious 
fact  that  the  separation  of  North  America  from  Asia  was  not  really  made 
known  until  Baring's  discovery  of  1728  (p.  297). 

The  fourth  and  last  portion  of  Mr.  Vignaud's  volume  consists  of  reprints 
of  the  Mundus  Novus,  of  the  Lettera  (with  a  French  translation),  of  the 
Latin  text  thereof  as  printed  in  the  Cosmographiae  Introductio,  and  finally 
of  the  three  letters  of  1500,  1501,  and  1502,  whose  authenticity,  however, 
he  rejects.  It  is  a  pity,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  that  the  Princeton 
facsimiles  reached  him  too  late  to  be  made  use  of.  The  scholarly  transla- 
tion of  the  Lettera  by  Professor  Northup,  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  towards  a  solution  of  the  Vespucci  problems  that  has  been 
published  for  many  years,  would  certainly  have  exercised  an  influence 
upon  Mr.  Vignaud's  views,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Lariab  theory. 

Mr.  Northup  is  of  opinion  not  only  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Lettera  is  a  translation  of  a  translation,  '  deriving  through  a  lost  French 
version  from  an  Italian  original '  (p.  14),  but  also  that  this  lost  original 
was  '  an  odd  jargon  of  vulgar  Florentine  and  Spanish  '  (p.  22).     The 
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Letter  a  itself  Mr.  Northup  considers  '  a  faulty  rendering  or  re-working 
of  some  document  first  written  in  Spanish  '  (p.  31).  It  is  of  interest  in  this 
connexion  to  note  that  the  ex  Italica  in  Latinam  linguam  of  the  Mundus 
Novus  (Vignaud,  p.  311)  became  four  years  later,  in  the  Paesi  novamente 
retrovati,  '  De  Spagnola  in  lengua  Ro '  (pp.  132,  142).  Mr.  Northup's 
conclusion  is  that  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
theory  of  the  existence  pi  such  a  Spanish  original  of  the  Letter  a,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  '  greater  difficulties  confront  the  critic  who  would  contend 
that  Vespucci  wrote  the  absurd  jargon  found  in  the  Italian  versions ' 
(p.  52).  Few  faults  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Northup's  translations. 
He  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  ending  sentences  with  '  I  believe  '  or 
*  I  think  ',  eveii  when  the  credo  of  the  original  is  placed  elsewhere  (pp.  3,  24, 
and  31).  Per  questo  giorno  is  always  translated  '  as  for  this  day ',  when 
one  would  have  expected  merely  *  that  day  '  (pp.  21  and  35).  Tanta  cruda 
morte  <&  ado  hestiale  &  inhumano  (Facsimile,  p.  27)  ought  surely  to  have 
been  rendered  *  a  death  so  cruel  and  so  bestial  and  inhuman  an  act ' 
(p.  37).  A  sailor  would  not  use  the  expression  '  bare  mast '  (p.  39).  In 
the  Mundus  Novus  there  occurs  a  curious  misprint  where  cum  tribus 
navibus  is  rendered  *  with  these  ships  '  (p.  1).  H.  P.  Biggar. 

French  Protestantism,  1559-62.    By  Caleb  Guyer  Kelly.    (Baltimore  : 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1918.) 

Mr.  Kelly  declares  in  his  preface  that  the  social  and  economic  side  of  the 
development  of  French  protestantism  has  been  hitherto  inadequately 
treated.  This  is  true,  but  he  should  have  mentioned  the  writings  of 
M.  Henri  Hauser  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  neglect.  He 
begins  his  study  of  French  protestantism  for  the  years  1559-62  with 
a  chapter  on  social  and  economic  forces.  He  rightly  lays  stress  on  the 
extravagance  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II,  and  on  the  economic  discontent 
which  the  taxation  resulting  from  that  extravagance  produced,  as  among 
the  causes  of  the  spread  of  protestantism.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cost 
of  transit,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  roads  and  canals ;  but  even  canals 
between  the  main  rivers  would  not  wholly  have  obviated  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  unruly  currents  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne. 
Other  causes  of  economic  pressure  were  the  increasing  expense  of  clothes 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  bubonic  plague,  which  raged  without 
abatement  from  1562  to  1564.  Mr.  Kelly  has  naturally  something  to  say 
about  wages,  drawing  largely  from  Avenel ;  but  in  accepting  that  writer's 
estimate  that  a  livre  in  1540  is  equivalent  to  3  francs  to-day — Aveners 
estimate  is  really  3  francs  92  as  an  average  for  the  years  1512-40 — he  is  at 
variance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  economic  historians,  which  is  that 
only  a  very  rough  estimate  is  possible.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  wages 
in  terms  of  modern  money  he  would  have  been  better  advised  to  quote 
the  sums  which  were  actually  paid.  He  states  that  '  during  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  carpenters  averaged  four  francs,  and  the 
painters  and  masons  3  francs  60  daily  '.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  1508  the 
ordinary  labourers  employed  on  the  rebuilding  of  Bourges  Cathedral  were 
paid  2J  to  3  sous  in  summer,  and  2  in  winter,  while  the  carpenters 
and  masons  received  4  sous  in  summer  and  3  in  winter.    On  pp.  32-7, 
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profiting  by  M.  Hauser's  Ouvriers  du  Temps  passe,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
increasing  tyranny  and  exclusive ness  of  the  trade  guilds.  There  was 
a  large  catholic  element  in  their  organization,  and  thus  the  discontent 
of  the  ordinary  workmen,  who  saw  themselves  denied  the  prospect  of 
ever  becoming  masters,  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  protestantism. 
The  second  chapter,  on  the  resources  of  the  Huguenots,  is  open  to 
the  criticism  that  it  deals  rather  with  the  general  economic  history  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  specifically  with  the  Huguenots. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  the  fairs,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  of  Lyons.  But  Lyons  was  not  'radically  Protestant'.  It 
was  only  a  small  minority  who  seized  it  in  May  1562  and  held  it  for 
ten  months.  Similarly  *  the  Geneva  influence  '  cannot  be  described  as 
'  paramount '  at  Dijon,  especially  after  Tavannes,  the  energetic  governor 
of  Burgundy,  expelled  two  thousand  protestants  in  1562. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  a  good  chapter  (iii)  on  the  organization  of  the  Calvinists, 
though  he  has  not  gleaned  much  that  is  new  from  the  Archives  Nationales. 
We  learn,  however,  from  this  source  that  there  was  a  protestant  league 
at  Montpellier  with  the  motto  *  No  mass,  no  more  than  at  Geneva ',  and 
he  gives  us  some  interesting  details  about  the  pay  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers 
(p.  86),  which  he  might  have  worked  out  rather  more  thoroughly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  similar  data  preserved  in  the  English  Eecord  Office.  He 
should  have  pointed  out  that  the  severe  discipline,  which  prevailed  at  first 
among  the  Huguenot  forces,  was  not  long  maintained,  and  he  is  clearly 
wrong  in  supposing  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  '  the  ethics  of 
warfare  of  the  opposite  armies  '.  The  remaining  chapters  (iv-vii)  are  more 
or  less  a  history  of  the  struggle  from  1559  to  1562,  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view.  This  involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  and  inco- 
herence, and  Mr.  Kelly  would  have  made  the  subject  plainer  to  his  readers 
if  he  had  treated  it  as  a  continuous  whole,  pointing  out  the  special  causes 
which  led  to  the  great  development  of  protestantism  during  these  years. 
One  of  these  causes  was  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  which  gave  the  protestants 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  doctrines  better  known  to  the  world. 
Another  was  the  unpopularity  of  the  Guises,  which  was  increased  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  measures  after  the  Tumult  of  Amboise,  and  a  third 
the  vacillating  policy  of  Catharine,  which  alternately  emboldened  and 
irritated  both  parties.  This  last  cause  receives  recognition  on  pp.  132-4, 
and  chap,  vi,  *  Guise  or  Valois,'  deals  with  the  second.  But  Mr.  Kelly 
has  based  his  cases  against  the  Guises  on  evidence  which  comes  too  exclu- 
sively from  one  side.  He  underrates  the  ability  of  the  cardinal,  who,  if 
he  was  too  self-seeking  and  too  little  of  a  patriot  to  be  a  statesman,  was 
at  least  an  astute  politician. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  underlying  defect  of  Mr.  Kelly's  work — his 
treatment  of  his  authorities.  Every  authority,  contemporary  or  modern, 
good  or  bad,  carries  the  same  weight  with  him.  Castelnau  and  Capefigue, 
Suriano  and  Mr.  Noel  Williams,  the  State  Papers  and  Miss  Sichel,  Tavannes 
and  Thompson,  Prospero  di  Santa-Croce  and  Prosper  Merimee,  the 
Archives  Nationales  and  Blackburn,  Beza  and  Kuble  are  cited  in  juxta- 
position as  if  they  were  of  equal  value.  Mr.  Kelly  never  seems  to  realize 
that  the  worth  of  evidence  depends  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witness, 
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and  that  it  is  tlie  first  duty  of  an  historian  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  man 
behind  the  text.  Hence  in  his  references  to  his  authorities  he  has  been 
led  into  some  quite  grotesque  mistakes.  Laplanche,  instead  of  La  Planche, 
merely  looks  odd,  but  to  disguise  the  cardinal  of  Santa-Croce  as  Bishop 
St.  Croix,  or  worse  still  as  Bishop  of  St.  Croix,  shows  fundamental 
ignorance.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  to  speak  of  Conde  as  a  '  representative 
Protestant  historian '.  Does  Mr.  Kelly  imagine  that  the  collection  of 
documents  known  as  the  Memoires  de  Conde,  in  which  Conde  plays  a  very 
small  part,  were  written  by  Conde  himself  ?  Compared  with  these  blunders 
it  is  a  small  thing  to  cite  Ippolito  d'Este  as  Hippolyte  d'Est,  John  Quick, 
who  was  a  nonconformist  divine,  as  Jean  Quick,  Sainte-Marthe  as  Saint- 
Marthe,  Charles  Estienne,  the  author  of  Le  Guide  des  Chemins,  as  St.  Estienne. 
It  is  worse  when  he  speaks  of  '  an  average  draper,  quoted  by  Laplanche  *, 
as  if  the  worthy  draper  were  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  person.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  Eglises  reformees  is 
a  composite  work,  edited  under  Beza's  direction,  and  twenty-six  years 
ago  the  Abbe  Marchand  exposed  the  true  character  of  the  memoirs  which 
bear  the  name  of  Vieilleville. 

The  estimates  of  the  protestants  at  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars 
vary  from  nearly  a  thirtieth  to  a  third  of  the  population,  or  from  600,000  to 
over  5,000,000.  One  could  wish  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  made  some  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  true  figure  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  recording  the 
various  estimates,  including  those  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  which 
are  as  vague  and  untrustworthy  as  they  are  for  the  number  of  students 
at  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1558  Calvin  writes  that  he  had  been  told  by 
a  good  authority  that  the  protestants  numbered  300,000.  Between  that 
date  and  1562  there  was  a  rapid  increase.  The  estimate  of  600,000 — 
supposing  Calvin's  information  to  be  fairly  correct — seems  therefore  too 
low ;  but  if  we  compare  the  data  from  various  provinces  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  higher  figure  than  1,500,000,  or  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
population.  Mr.  Kelly  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  protestantism  reached 
its  high-water  mark  at  the  Peace  of  Amboise  (March  19,  1563).  From  that 
time  it  began  to  decline,  at  least  in  numbers.  Arthur  Tilley. 

Diocesis  Cantuariensis :  Registrum  Matthei  Parker.  Parts  i-v.  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Frere,  D.D.  (London  :  Canterbury  and  York 
Society,  1907-16.) 

The  completion  of  vol.  i  of  this  Register  seems  to  have  been  hindered  by 
the  war ;  but  the  five  parts  already  issued  contain  so  much  important  matter 
that  a  separate  notice  of  them  should  not  be  longer  delayed.  They  cover 
ff.  1-282  ^'  of  the  manuscript,  and  therefore  include  the  whole  of  its  first  two 
sections  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third.  These  contain  all  the  entries  about 
the  appointment,  consecration,  &c.,  of  Parker  himself  and  of  the  twenty- 
eight  other  bishops  of  the  province  who  obtained  sees  between  1559  and 
March  1571/2,  of  a  bishop  sufEragan  of  Dover,  and  of  Archbishops  Young 
and  Grindal  of  York  (ff.  1-145  v  and  213  v-214v)  ;  all  those  on  the  affairs 
of  various  sees  administered  by  the  archbishop  during  their  vacancies  to 
March  1570/1  (ff.  146-213  ^  and  214  v)  ;  and  those  concerning  the  miscel- 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXIV.  S 
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laneous  business  of  the  province  and  his  own  see  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  visitation  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  July  1570.  This  third  section 
begins  on  f.  217 ;  ff.  215  and  216  were  originally  blank,  the  royal  letters  of 
January  1560/1  being  inserted  on  f .  215^  in  a  different  hand.  Unfortunately 
this,  like  several  other  interesting  variations  from  the  ordinary  writing  of 
the  manuscript,!  jg  not  indicated  either  by  type  or  notes  in  this  edition. 
Probably  they  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  introduction  ;  but  meanwhile 
students  of  the  Register  who  cannot  refer  to  the  original  or,  in  dealing 
with  ff.  1-11  V,  to  the  photozincographic  reproduction  prefixed  to  T.  J. 
Bailey's  Ordinum  Defensio  (1870),  will  still  have  to  consult  for  such 
points  A.  W.  Haddan's  elaborate  notes  to  the  revised  transcript  of  those 
folios  in  vol.  iii  of  Bramhall's  Works  (1874). 

All  the  documents  concerning  Parker's  accession  are  given  in  full, 
but  many  others  are  much  abbreviated  by  drastic  omissions  or  summarizing 
in  cases  where  the  wording  is  '  common  form  '  and  repetition  of  one  already 
given.  The  immense  prolixity  of  sixteenth-century  registrars  makes 
some  such  abbreviation  almost  inevitable,  and  on  the  whole  helpful ; 
and  usually  it  appears  to  have  been  well  done,  though  the  data  supplied 
are  often  insufficient  to  enable  even  the  most  competent  reader  to 
reconstruct  the  original  text.  It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
seldom  has  any  distinction  been  made  in  the  printing  of  '  etc. '  when 
it  occurs  (as  on  pp.  15,  16,  28,  122)  in  the  manuscript  and  when  it  is 
merely  used,  as  frequently  throughout,  to  indicate  an  omission  in  the 
printed  version.  Further  abbreviation  is  effected  by  another  device, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  carefully  reconsidered  by  the  Society 
before  it  publishes  more  of  the  Reformation  Registers,  many  passages 
of  which  have  already  been  printed  by  Strype,  by  Wilkins  in  his 
Concilia,  by  Foxe  and  his  various  editors,  &c.  All  documents  published 
by  the  Parker  Society  in  the  Archbishop's  Correspondence  are  here  omitted. 
This  obviously  involves  hardship  to  many  subscribers,  the  more  serious 
because  naturally  the  extracts  were  chosen  for  their  special  interest ; 
and  in  any  case  they  are  better  read  in  their  context.  Also,  as  printed 
by  the  Parker  Society,  they  are  full  of  inaccuracies.  A  collation  of 
only  two  short  documents  among  the  many  for  which  the  reader  of 
this  Register  is  referred  to  the  Correspondence,  the  royal  letters  of 
January  1560/1  and  the  archbishop's  consequent  mandate  (pp.  331,  365), 
reveals  seven  small  slips  and  one  wrong  expansion  (parochianis  for 
-ialibus)  in  the  Latin  of  the  latter,  and  a  misreading  of  *  our  '  for  '  one  ' 
(Book  of  Common  Service)  in  the  English  of  the  former — which  is,  more- 
over, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Society,  modernized  in  spelling  and 
punctuation.  Of  this  and  other  documents  there  are  far  better  versions 
in  the  1821  edition  of  Strype's  Parker,  to  which  no  references  are  given. 
Even  though  it  were  decided  not  to  reprint  the  entries  themselves,  all 
should  have  been  collated  and  fully  corrected  :  such  an  isolated  correction 
as  that  on  p.  447  is  misleading,  for  it  wrongly  implies  that  the  version  in 
the  Correspondence  is  otherwise  accurate. 

^  e.  g.  onff.  2^  (footnote),  3^  (the  legal  opinion  about  the  letters  patent  authorizing 
Parker's  consecration),  268^  ('  Whereas  doubtfull  thinges  .  .  . '  to  the  end  of  the  list 
of  signatures). 
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A  note  in  a  different  but  contemporary  hand  at  the  bottom  of  f.  145  ^ 
of  the  manuscript  has  been  omitted  on  p.  163  :  ^ 

Memorandum  quod  reliqua  pars  Processus  confirmacionis  predict* 
Registratur  in  foliis  213  et  214  huius  libri. 

In  any  case  an  editorial  cross-reference  to  p.  328,  where  the  set  of  docu- 
ments is  completed,  should  have  been  added  there.  Other  similar  refer- 
ences (e.  g.  on  p.  129  to  p.  526,  p.  364  to  p.  431,  p.  458  to  p.  480)  would  be 
useful.  And,  since  such  references  to  documents  to  be  found  elsewhere 
are  admissible  (p.  490),  they  too  might  well  have  been  more  frequent.  For 
example,  the  elaborate  description  of  Parker's  consecration  (p.  31)  should 
certainly  have  been  connected  with  the  better-known  version  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,^  and  those  in  the  State  Papers  Domestic 
(Eliz.,  vol.  vii,  nos.  67-9);  cross-references  might  also  have  been  given  to 
the  slightly  varying  accounts  of  certain  other  consecrations  in  the  Register 
and  to  the  full  description,  entered  there  by  Parker's  own  orders,  of  that 
of  Bishop  Curtis  of  Chichester  in  1570  (pp.  132-6).  Similarly  the  very 
interesting  record  of  *  the  order  taken  '  in  1567  for  the  appeasing  of  the 
controversies  which  had  arisen  at  Merton  College,  about  the  calling  of 
bachelors  to  the  degree  of  masters  of  arts,  &c.,  might  have  been  illustrated 
not  only  by  references  to  the  three  other  entries  concerning  that  college 
but  to  the  letters  at  Corpus  Christi  printed  in  the  Correspondence; 
and  the  commission  to  visit  Eastbridge  Hospital,  Canterbury  (p.  380), 
by  one  to  the  consequent  injunctions  given  by  Strype. 

It  seems  ungrateful,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  these  omissions 
and  errata,  so  deeply  are  students  of  Elizabethan  history  indebted  to  the 
Society  for  rendering  more  accessible  the  mass  of  material  which  this 
Register  contains.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  episco- 
pate every  diocese  in  the  province  except  Hereford,  Bristol,  and  St.  Asaph 
was  administered  at  least  once  (London,  Chichester,  Bangor,  St.  David's, 
Lincoln,  and  Exeter  twice  each)  by  the  archbishop  during  a  vacancy  ; 
its  contents  therefore  relate  not  only  to  his  activities  as  primate  and  to 
his  own  see,  but  to  the  greater  part  of  southern  England  and  Wales.  Other- 
wise this  differs  from  the  earlier  archiepiscopal  registers  chiefly  in  the 
omission  of  any  entries  concerning  convocation,  and  the  addition  of  numer- 
ous royal  writs  and  certificates  to  the  exchequer  under  the  Act  of  1559 
on  Firstfruits.  The  originals  of  these  at  the  Record  Office  have,  however, 
been  used  by  Dr.  Gee  and  others,  whereas  many  of  the  miscellaneous 

^  The  five  parts  contain  many  other  errata,  beginning  on  p.  1,  where  '  fo.  2vo  ' 
is  omitted  before  '  millesimo '  and  'in'  before  'aurora'.  All  will  be  doubtless 
corrected  in  the  final  part,  and  most  are  fairly  obvious  :  e.  g.  viros  for  veros,  nostris 
for  nostro,  complet-/or  complect-,  directorum  for  -arum,  and  indite  for  incliti,  confra- 
trum  for  -trem,  lando  iudico  for  laudo  iudicio  (pp.  7,  18,  26,  34,  53,  268,  475).  But 
others  seriously  affect  the  sense:  e.g.  on  pp.  166,  223,  452,  where  the  dates  1556, 
1559,  and  1563  should  be  1559, 1559/60, 1565 ;  p.  244,  where  [or]  is  wrongly  inserted; 
p.  352,  where  All  Saints  should  be  All  Hallows  ;  pp.  366,  479,  where  the  references 
to  pp.  224,  445  should  be  to  pp.  355,  438  ;  and  p.  379,  where  the  memorandum 
quoted  should  read  :  '  that  there  was  a  letter  of  this  tenor  sent  to  every  busshop  of 
the  province  of  Canturbery  Memorandum  that  there  was  [&c.,  as  printed]  .  .  .  1561.' 
^  See  Haddan,  op.  cit.,  p.  210,  and  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 
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documents  have  probably  never  yet  been  used,  or  are  only  known  in  Strype's 
jejune  summaries.  Among  them,  besides  those  relating  to  the  clergy 
and  to  various  ecclesiastical  foundations  (e.  g.  the  cathedrals  of  Ely  and 
Lincoln),  are  letters  bearing  reference  to  the  changes  in  religion  (such  as 
two  of  1561  on  the  payment  of  pensions  to  monks),  fourteen  wills,  and  other 
entries  of  considerable  interest  for  social  history.  But  undoubtedly  the 
chief  importance  of  those  parts  of  the  Kegister  now  first  printed  consists 
in  the  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
whose  unpopularity,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  anti-clerical  feeling  so 
skilfully  used  by  Henry  VIII,  persisted  through  all  the  reformation 
changes,  and  was  to  aid  the  puritan  movement  as  it  had  aided  nascent 
protestantism.  The  three  attempts  made  to  reform  that  system  during 
this  period,  the  Acts  of  1563  De  Excommunicato  Capiendo  and  1576 
concerning  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  canons  of  1571  on  the  qualifications 
required  in  ecclesiastical  judges,  might  all  be  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  its  pages.  There  are  a  score  of  cases  of  excommunication  (some 
apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  terms  of  the  Act)  recorded  in  phrases 
little  altered  since  the  fifteenth  century  :  e.  g.  that  applied  to  such  contu- 
macy as  '  claves  sancte  matris  ecclesie  nequiter  .  .  .  contemnit '.  The 
numerous  commissions  to  officials  furnish  details  not  only  of  their  qualifica- 
tions but  of  their  functions.  Seven  entries  relating  to  convicted  clerks 
include  (pp.  511-19)  an  elaborate  account  of  proceedings  in  1569  by  the 
method  of  compurgation  abolished  in  1576,  ending  with  the  release  of  the 
six  clerks  involved  (none  of  them  in  orders).  The  parties  to  the  only  other 
suit  recorded  with  equal  fullness  (pp.  406-15)  were  Mary,  third  daughter  of 
Lord  William  Howard  of  Effingham  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and 
a  certain  Thomas  Southwell.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had  contracted  a 
marriage  per  verba  de  presenti,  among  its  witnesses  being  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Lord  Clinton.  Their  case  was  heard,  and  the  contract  declared  non- 
existent, by  the  archbishop  in  person,  sitting  iudicialiter  et  pro  tribunali ;  as 
regards  procedure  it  furnishes  an  interesting  contrast  with  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  described  as  fully  in  the  Harl.  MS.  6286,^  in  which  Parker  merely 
presided  over  the  commission,  appointed  under  the  great  seal,  that  declared 
there  had  been  no  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  hapless 
Lady  Catharine  Grey.  E.  Jeffries  Davis. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15.  By  C.  K.  Webster,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  (Published  for  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office.    London :  Milford,  1919.) 

Professor  Webster,  the  author  of  the  monograph  on  the  history  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  review,  has  already 
published,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1913 
(third  series,  vii.  49),  a  valuable  paper  on  '  The  Polish-Saxon  Problem  ', 
which,  failing  to  gain  a  settlement  in  Paris  in  May  1814  and  subsequently 
on  the  visit  of  the  sovereigns  of  Kussia  and  Prussia  and  of  Metternich  to 
London,  eventually  produced  a  deadlock  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  that  lasted  for  three  months.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinacy 

*  For  other  references  see  A.  F.  Pollard,  The  Political  History  of  England,  vi.  244. 
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of  Alexander  I  and  Frederick  William  III  in  the  pursuit  of  their  plans  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  Metternich's  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Austrian 
frontiers  in  Galicia  and  Bohemia,  it  is  possible  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  might  have  been  found  before  Napoleon  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  his  fortunes  again,  which  was  perhaps  the  consequence  of  a  rumour 
reaching  him  of  Himiboldt's  proposals,  adumbrated  in  September  1814, 
for  removing  him  from  Elba  to  some  safer  spot  where  he  would  cause 
less  disquiet  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.^  The  failure  to  dispose 
of  this  Polish-Saxon  difficulty  in  good  time  led  in  part  to  the  insertion  in 
the  first  treaty  of  Paris  of  Art.  xxxii,  which  in  the  English  version  reads  : 

All  the  Powers  engaged  on  either  side  in  the  present  war,  shall,  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  send  Plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  in 
General  Congress,  the  arrangements  which  are  to  complete  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

What  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  understood  by  the  word  *  Congress  ' 
is  doubtful.  Many  gatherings  of  plenipotentiaries  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace  had  been  held  since  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  but  none  of  such 
universal  import  for  the  general  welfare  of  Europe  as  that  had  proved. 
Over  and  over  again  in  treaties  of  peace  it  had  been  referred  to,  confirmed, 
and  guaranteed.  The  meetings  at  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  had  for  their 
object  the  conclusion  of  peace.  That  was  not  the  purpose  on  the  present 
occasion.  Peace  had  been  made  already.  A  semi-official  article  appeared 
in  a  Vienna  newspaper ^  at  the  outset  asserting  that  this  assembly,  therefore, 
differed  from  all  its  predecessors  ;  the  parties  to  the  treaty  had  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  its  completion  and  confirmation.  This  state- 
ment implied  that  the  eight  signatory  powers  intended  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  deciding  all  questions  in  debate,  and,  as  Mr.  Webster 
remarks  (p.  45),  '  throughout  the  whole  of  these  negotiations  the  future 
Congress  was  intended  to  be  only  a  ratifying  instrument  of  the  decisions 
of  the  four  Great  Powers  ',  who  were  later  on  compelled  to  admit  France 
as  a  fifth.  Again,  in  1818,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Austrian,  British, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  governments  expressly  repudiating  the  notion  that 
the  meeting  about  to  take  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  have  the  character 
of  a  congress,  inasmuch  as  the  only  matter  to  be  considered  arose  out  of 
Art.  v  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  20  November  1815,  providing  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  military  positions  on  the  French  frontier.  Some 
useful  statements  of  the  French  official  view  as  to  the  distinction  between 
congresses  and  conferences  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  i  of  the  Origines  diplo- 
matiques  de  la  Guerre  de  1870-1871,  where  the  former  is  defined  as  resulting 
in  a  bundle  of  common  wills  to  which  single  wills  would  submit,  and  dealing 
with  a  complex  of  questions,  while  a  conference  would  be  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  a  single  question,  and  would  have  no  power  of  enforcing 
its  resolutions.  Certainly,  at  Vienna,  there  had  to  be  decided  the  disposal 
of  the  territories  renounced  by  the  king  of  France  ;  in  addition,  the 
regulations  for  the  navigation  of  international  rivers  had  to  be  drawn  up  ; 
the  increase  of  territory  to  be  given  to  Holland,  the  creation  of  a  German 

»  The  Congress  of  Viemia,  1814-15,  p.  160. 

^  In  the  Beobachter,  No.  328,  reprinted  from  the  Prager  Zeitung,  both  of  which 
were  influenced  by  Gentz. 
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confederation,  the  constitution  and  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
arrangement  of  Italy  in  a  series  of  independent  states  outside  the  Italian 
territories  falling  to  Austria  had  to  be  provided  for.  So  here  was  the 
'  complex  of  questions  '  which  corresponds  to  the  French  idea  of  what 
forms  the  task  of  a  congress. 

The  fuller  history  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  of  which  Mr.  Webster 
holds  out  to  us  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  study  under  his  direction, 
should,  if  we  may  make  a  suggestion,  include  all  the  treaties  between 
the  allies,  from  that  of  Kalisch  down  to  the  public  Acts  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  the  further  details  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  20  June  1819. 
If  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents  cited  from  the  Public  Kecord 
Office  and  national  archives  of  other  countries  were  reproduced  in  full 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  add  considerably  to  its  value.  Of  the  treaties 
referred  to,  perhaps  the  most  important  was  that  of  Chaumont,  of  which 
the  stipulations  were  confirmed  on  20  November  1815  between  the  four 
powers.  Art.  vi  of  this  new  treaty  provided  for  the  holding  at  fixed  periods 
of  meetings  devoted  to  great  common  interests,  and  the  consideration 
of  measures  which,  at  each  of  those  periods,  might  be  judged  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations  and  to  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Europe.  As  Sorel  observes,^  in  this  clause  are  recognizable 
the  influence  of  Alexander  I  and  the  application  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  the  attempt  to  found  a  European  directorate  on  which  should  be 
based  peace  between  monarchical  states  and  the  happiness  of  nations. 
Mr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  was  '  in  fact  to  be 
a  League  of  Nations  against  France  to  which  all  Powers,  great  and  small, 
could  look  for  protection'.    So  persistent  are  great  ideas  of  policy. 

The  general  observations  at  the  end  of  the  volume  under  review  will 
probably  meet  with  the  approbation  of  impartial  students  of  history. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  of  statesmen  charged  with  the  direction  of 
national  policy  that  they  should  adopt  ideas  and  theories  in  advance  of 
the  epoch  in  which  their  work  is  cast.  As  Mr.  Webster  says,  *  The  work 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dealt  with  faithfully  by  the  publicists  of 
its  own  time.'  De  Pradt,  for  instance,  in  his  little  book  bearing  the  date 
of  1815,  and  entitled  Le  Congres  de  Vienne,  vigorously  condemns  the 
partition  of  Saxony,  which  gave  two-fifths  of  that  kingdom  to  Prussia, 
and  left  its  sovereign  without  an  adequate  territory  to  support  the  kingly 
title.  Far  better,  in  his  opinion,  for  both  king  and  people,  would  it  have 
been  to  allow  Prussia  to  annex  the  whole,  and  so  to  concentrate  her  defen- 
sive power,  and  to  transfer  the  king  of  Saxony,  himself  a  Koman  Catholic, 
to  the  former  ecclesiastical  electorates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
instead  of  handing  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Prussia.  The  Hohenzollern  dynasty  gained,  it  is  true,  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  parts  of  their  Polish  dominions  taken 
from  them  at  Tilsit,  but  their  realm  remained  wanting  in  continuity.  De 
Pradt  approved  of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  and 
of  Belgium  to  Holland.  He  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  king  of 
Saxony  indemnified  with  the  territory  which  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
*  Le  Traite  de  Paris  du  20  novembre  1815^  p.  141. 
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enabled  to  extend  to  the  Ehine  and  the  Moselle,  while  France  could  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  region  between  the  Rhine  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  besides  the  whole  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.  To 
Denmark  he  would  have  given  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  for  he  regarded  the 
day  of  usefulness  of  the  Hansa  towns  as  past,  and  also  the  Hanoverian 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  policy  of  England,  which 
had  nothing  to  ask  of  the  congress  for  herself,  ought  to  have  been  directed 
towards  confining  Russia  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  to  preventing 
Austria  from  invading  Italy,  to  consolidating  Prussia  by  giving  her  the 
whole  of  Saxony,  to  extending  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Rhine,  and  to 
the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America. 

Gentz  also,  who  had  been  the  protocollist  and  draftsman  at  Vienna, 
nevertheless  condemns  the  results  of  the  congress.    He  says  : 

On  s'en  proraettait  une  reforme  generale  du  systeme  politique  de  1' Europe,  des  garan- 
ties  pour  une  paix  eternelle,  enfin  le  retour  de  I'age  d'or.  II  n'a  produit  que  des  restitu- 
tions decidees  d'avance  par  la  force  des  armes, — des  arrangements  entre  les  Grandes 
Puissances  peu  favorables  a  I'equilibre  futur  et  au  maintien  de  la  paix  en  Europe, — 
des  revirements  assez  arbitraires  dans  la  possession  des  Etats  moins  considerables  ; 
mais  aucun  acte  d'un  caractere  plus  eleve,  aucune  grande  mesure  d'ordre  ou  de  salut 
public  qui  put  dedommager  I'humanite  d'une  partie  de  ses  longues  soufErances  ou  la 
rassurer  sur  I'avenir.^ 

He  agreed  with  de  Pradt's  view  as  to  the  impolicy  of  placing  Prussia 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  France.  On  his  way  to  Paris, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  found  at  Bonn  great  dissatisfaction  with 
Prussian  rule,  everywhere  discontent,  ill  will,  complaints  of  monstrous 
burdens,  a  conscription  on  a  scale  eight-fold  greater  than  what  it  had 
been  during  the  period  of  French  domination.  At  Cologne  none  of  the 
inns  would  receive  him  because  he  was  taken  for  a  Prussian  general,  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  discovered  to  be  Austrian  all  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
him.    Gentz  was  evidently  violently  anti-Prussian,  for  in  one  place  he  says, 

Wenn  die  Preussen  im  Schlagen  so  machtig  geworden  waren,  als  im  Lilgen,  so  wiirden 
sie  bald  mit  den  Franzosen  fertig  sein.  Frecher  ist  nie  gelogen  worden,  als  auf  jeder 
Seite  dieser  Zeitungen.* 

He  seems  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  speaking  evil  of  the  conduct  of  Prussian 
officers  and  men.  In  1818  he  notes  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ^  that  public  opinion 
in  all  the  Rhine  provinces  is  in  favour  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  he 
finds  a  general  enthusiasm  for  the  Emperor  Francis  because  he  is  regarded 
as  its  representative.  It  is  untrue,  according  to  him,  that  the  Prussian 
government  is  hated  because  it  has  as  yet  set  up  no  constitution.  The 
immeasurable  majority  does  not  concern  itself  with  that.  People  hate  the 
Prussian  government,  to  be  sure,  and  that  not  a  little  and  unconcealedly, 
but  for  quite  other  reasons.  He  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  impartial 
witness. 

The  Prussians,  as  is  well  known,  distinguished  themselves  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  demand  made  in  1815  for  the  surrender  of  the  works 
of  art  carried  off  by  the  French  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  the 
countries  they  had  invaded.    Mr.  Webster  says  (p.  140)  that  Castlereagh 

*  Depiches  inedites  aux  Hospodars  de  Valachie,  i.  153. 

«  Brief e  an  Pilat,  i.  22,  dated  26  January  1813.  »  Ibid.  i.  340. 
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proposed  to  obtain  reparation  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  and  the 
return  of  the  works  of  art  which  France  had  been  allowed  to  keep  by  the 
first  peace  of  Paris.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there  had  been 
any  treaty  stipulation  to  that  effect.  Sorel  says,  indeed,  that  the  English 
were  the  first  to  raise  the  question  of  principle,^  and  quotes  a  letter  from 
Lord  Liverpool  of  15  July,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  prince  regent  that 
these  treasures  should  either  be  returned  to  the  countries  from  which  they 
had  been  taken  or  (strangely  enough)  divided  among  the  allies,  as  the  armies 
of  the  coalition  possessed  in  regard  to  them  the  same  rights  as  those  by 
which  the  French  armies  had  acquired  them.  The  reply  of  Castlereagh, 
which  Sorel  also  cites,  was  : 

I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  expect  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  go  as  far  as  you,  especially 
as  regards  pictures  and  statues. 

In  fact  I  doubt  whether  the  proposed  measure  be  to  the  taste  even  of  the  Austrians. 
I  doubt  still  more  whether  the  king  could  maintain  himself  in  France  if,  after  having 
presented  himself  to  the  nation  as  an  instrument  for  appeasing  the  allies,  the  latter 
throw  him  over  to  this  extent.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  regards  the  measure  as  scarcely 
prudent.  2 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  assuming  that  the  idea 
originated  with  Castlereagh,  or  that  it  received  his  approval.  Of  course 
nothing  as  to  this  matter  was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  the  trophies  of 
French  victories  were  carried  off  willy-nilly. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  worth  while  to  re-examine  the  basis 
of  the  statement  (p.  84)  that  Castlereagh  was  in  favour  of  a  guarantee  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  passages  referred  to  as  con- 
tained in  Gentz's  Depeches  inedites  convey  the  impression  that  their  writer 
(which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  '  Metternich  ')  was  highly  desirous  of 
attaining  this  object.  In  a  further  letter  of  1  January  1816  (p.  195  seg'.) 
he  deplores  that  neither  at  Vienna,  nor  subsequently  in  Paris,  had  the 
allies  entered  into  any  positive  stipulation  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  possessions.  He  had  frequently  touched  on  this  subject  at  Paris 
in  conversation  with  Castlereagh,  who  always  replied  that  during  the 
congress  the  Porte  had  positively  refused  any  kind  of  guarantee  by  the 
allied  powers,  that  it  had  even  received  the  offer  with  a  sort  of  disdain, 
and  that  it  had  appeared  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  England  claiming  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  mediation  in  its  disputes  with  Russia  that  the  most 
friendly  proposals  made  by  the  British  ministers  had  not  met  with  the  least 
welcome.  He  continues  by  saying  ^  that  his  personal  opinion  on  this 
matter  had  always  been  so  strong,  that  he  had  maintained  up  to  the  last 
moment  that  the  powers  ought  to  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Porte,  in  spite  even  of  its  protests.  It  had  been  a  question  not  of  the 
interests  of  that  power  alone  ;  it  involved  the  greatest  mutual  interests  of 
the  other  courts  ;  it  was  a  question  of  an  object  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  general  safety  and  for  the  stability  of  European  peace. 

Comparisons  with  present  circumstances,  such  as  the  author  tells  us 
in  his  preface  he  has  avoided,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  measures 

*  Le  TraiU  de  Paris  du  20  riovembre  1815,  p.  80. 

*  Retranslated  from  the  French.  »  Dip&ches  inedites,  p.  199. 
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adopted  by  the  conference  now  sitting  in  Paris  will  meet  with  more  general 
approval  than  those  of  the  similar,  but  undoubtedly  less  important, 
gathering  at  Vienna  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  statesmen  of  that  day 
are  hardly  to  be  blamed  because  they  made  their  arrangements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  political  principles  then  in  vogue.  The  theory  of  nationalities 
had  not  been  then  invoked  by  any  one  of  weight  in  the  political  world. 
De  Pradt  just  alludes  to  the  subject.  Even  half  a  century  later  the  balance 
of  power  was  the  principal  preoccupation  of  statesmen,  most  of  whom 
scouted  the  other  doctrine,  which  they  regarded  as  being  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  In  1864  we  find  the  Austrian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
writing  to  his  ambassador  in  Paris  :  ^ 

Je  commencerai  par  faire  observer  a  Votre  Altesse  qu'au  point  de  vue  special  de 
I'Autriche  nous  aurions  la  plus  grande  repugnance  centre  toute  mesure  qui  tendrait 
a  faire  constater  les  voeux  des  Duches  par  un  appel  au  vote  des  populations. 

II  est  superflu,  je  pense,  de  vous  developper  les  motifs  qui  nous  font  redouter 
toute  nouvelle  application  du  principe  que  le  voeu  populaire  doit  constituer  la  base 
du  droit  public  de  1' Europe. 

Vous  connaissez  tous  les  dangers  auxquels  I'Autriche  serait  exposee  si  on  admettait 
comme  regie  que  les  Etats  doivent  etre  formes  ou  decomposes  selon  la  doctrine  des 
nationalit^s  et  les  arrets  du  suffrage  universel. 

And  the  Due  de  Grammont,  in  reporting  to  the  French  government  a 
conversation  of  the  same  period,  writes  :  ^ 

M.  le  Comte  de  Rechberg  s'est  contente  de  me  faire  observer  que,  si  I'Autriche  admettait 
un  instant  que  les  peuples  de  nationalites  differentes  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  gouvernes 
par  un  meme  Souverain,  elle  souscrirait  par  cela  meme  son  arret  de  mort,  1' Empire 
d'Autriche  n'etant  a  proprement  parler  qu'une  agglomeration  de  nations  differentes 
sous  un  meme  sceptre. 

A  forecast  which  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  verify. 

We  hope  that  this  publication  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  Englishmen  to  inform  themselves  more 
fully  on  the  history  of  foreign  politics  than  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  majority  of  public  men  in  the  past.  Ernest  Satow. 

Le  Secret  de  la  Frontiere,  1815-1871-1914 ;   Charleroi.     Par  Fernand 
Engerand,  Depute  du  Calvados.    (Paris  :   Bossard,  1918.) 

M.  Engerand's  book  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  problems  that  will  face 
historians  of  the  war.  He  is  concerned  with  the  defeats  of  the  French 
before  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  with  the  fall  of  Lille  and  the 
consequent  occupation  of  north-eastern  France.  His  argument  may  be 
summarized  very  briefly.  After  the  defeats  of  1815  and  1871  the  frontier 
of  France  was  so  constructed  by  her  enemies  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  armies  to  take  the  offensive,  while  France  was  laid  open  to  invasion — 
in  1815  from  the  north  and  in  1871  from  the  east.  Le  secret  de  la  frontiere, 
c'etait  r obligation  pour  la  France  de  la  defensive.  This  -was  realized  in  the 
years  following  1871,  and  a  system  of  fortified  defences  was  planned  by 
General  Sere  de  Rivieres  ;  but,  while  the  government  of  the  republic  re- 
mained pacifist,  the  military  theorists  of  the  army  gradually  adopted  the 
view  that  in  war  everything  must  be  subordinated  to  the  offensive.    The 

»  Origines  diplomatiqiies  de  la  Guerre  de  1870-1871,  ii.  217.  ^  Ibid.  p.  222. 
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Ecole  de  Guerre  was  founded  in  1876.  M.  Engerand  admits  the  excellent 
work  of  the  school  in  training  officers  as  serious  students  of  transport  and 
commissariat,  but  he  criticizes  the  system  taught  on  various  grounds. 
He  thinks  that  too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  history  of  war  and  too 
little  to  the  industrial  aspect,  that  bureaucratic  imitativeness  was  encour- 
aged at  the  expense  of  originality  and  inventiveness  ;  his  main  complaint, 
however,  is  that  the  cult  of  Napoleon  led  to  the  preaching  of  the  offensive 
at  all  costs,  without  consideration  of  the  necessities  imposed  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  frontier,  and  with  little  regard  for  the  fact  that  an 
unguarded  frontier  exposed  the  best  coal  and  iron  districts  of  France 
to  enemy  occupation.  When  General  de  Negrier  in  1897  urged  that  the 
army  of  a  parliamentary  republic  could  not  be  an  army  of  the  offensive, 
and  that  true  French  policy  was  to  think  first  of  defending  the  frontier 
and  the  industrial  regions  near  Germany,  it  was  replied  that  the  art  of 
war  is  the  art  of  manoeuvre.  Mobility  was  so  important  that  heavy 
artillery  was  suspect.  M.  Engerand  commits  himself  to  the  statement 
(p.  155)  that  in  August  1914  the  French  field  army  had  only  84  heavy 
pieces  against  700  for  the  German  army. 

Sere  de  Eivieres  did  effective  and  economical  work  from  1873  to  1879 
in  strengthening  and  '  canalizing  '  the  frontier,  and  his  work  is  explained 
by  the  historian  Tenot  in  Nouvelles  Defenses  de  la  France  (1882).  Tenot 
believed  that  the  next  German  invasion  would  be  on  the  line  Liege-Namur- 
Laon,  and  argued  that  the  Oise  gap,  while  it  could  not  be  wholly  closed, 
could  be  made  difficult  and  narrow  by  a  harriere  d' arret  between  Maubeuge 
and  Lille,  while  Lille  could  be  made  an  entrenched  camp,  and  the  falaise 
of  Champagne  could  be  fortified  as  a  second  line  of  defence  on  the  road  to 
Paris.  The  programme  was  suspended  in  1880  before  the  fortification  of 
the  second  line  was  complete,  and  during  the  next  thirty  years  the  French 
governments  were  faced  by  a  double  military  problem,  very  much  more 
difficult  than  M.  Engerand  seems  inclined  to  admit.  They  had  first  to 
decide  the  probable  line  of  the  next  German  invasion.  Would  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  be  respected  ?  If  so  the  '  classification  of  fortresses  '  and  the 
neglect  of  Lille  and  the  northern  frontier  could  be  justified.  There  was 
great  division  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  France,  and  there  was  force 
in  the  argument  that  to  leave  the  Lille  region  weak  was  actually  to  invite 
invasion  through  Belgium ;  but  ultimately  the  view  prevailed  that  the 
Germans  would  not  risk  such  an  attack,  as  it  would  lay  their  right  open 
to  a  French  counter-offensive  on  its  flank,  and  would  risk  the  cutting  into 
separate  forces  of  their  northern  and  southern  armies.  Hence  in  1913  the 
concentration  was  decided  upon  which  was  actually  carried  out  in  1914, 
when  the  counter-offensives  were  launched  which  so  seriously  weakened 
the  French  army  in  the  first  month  of  the  war.  Of  these  offensives,  and  of 
the  loss  of  Maubeuge,  M.  Engerand  gives  as  clear  an  account  as  can  be 
possible  before  the  official  information  necessary  for  a  final  judgement  is 
divulged.  The  French  decision  was  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the  success  of 
the  first  German  invasion  through  Belgium.  It  was  wrong  not  so  much 
from  faulty  reasoning  as  from  defective  knowledge.  The  French  staff 
calculated  that  the  German  army  of  attack  could  not  exceed  25  corps, 
and  that  with  this  number  the  right  enveloping  wing  could  not  risk  a  move- 
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ment  farther  north  than  the  line  on  Mezieres,  and  would  be  not  more  than 
11  corps  in  strength.  In  August  1914  the  Germans  actually  attacked  with 
34  corps,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  17  were  used  for  the  great  enveloping 
movement  along  and  north  of  the  Meuse  which  French  anticipations  had 
ruled  out  as  unlikely. 

The  other  branch  of  the  military  problem  that  faced  the  French  may  be 
described  as  the  choice  between  the  defensive  principle  aided  by  fortifica- 
tions, and  efficiency  in  manoeuvre  stimulated  by  the  offensive  spirit. 
M.  Engerand  describes  the  problem  as  if  it  were  merely  between  the  defen- 
sive and  the  offensive,  and  he  points  to  the  failure  of  the  first  French 
attacks  as  if  they  proved  his  case.  It  is  true  that  the  decree  of  1913  laid 
down  that  Varmee  frangaise  n'admet  plus  dans  la  conduite  des  operations 
d* autre  hi  que  V offensive,  but  the  French  staff  thought  more  than  anything 
of  making  their  army  rapid  and  perfect  in  manoeuvre,  and  they  feared  more 
than  anything  the  cutting  off  of  large  numbers  in  fortresses,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  in  1870.  Their  success  in  manoeuvre  was  demonstrated  by 
the  marvellous  recovery  at  the  Marne  after  the  very  heavy  defeats  in 
August.  Military  history  proves  that  where  the  defensive  principle  is 
exalted  armies  become  sticky  and  slow,  and  cannot  recover  quickly  from 
defeat,  whereas  the  offensive  spirit  makes  an  army  always  ready  to  move, 
and,  until  morale  is  broken,  willing  to  attack  even  after  loss  and  with- 
drawal. Marshal  Joffre's  reconcentration  on  the  Marne  is  really  the  best 
justification  of  the  French  school,  and  it  was  the  unanticipated  strength 
of  the  German  army  of  attack  which  made  the  war  open  so  badly  for 
France.  Until  German  superiority  in  numbers  had  been  wiped  out  no 
decisive  result  could  have  been  obtained  by  any  strategy. 

M.  Engerand's  book  is  well  documented  and  of  great  interest,  and  has 
good  maps.  The  chapter  on  Le  Prelude  diploynatique  contains  a  judicial 
consideration  of  a  question  that  will  be  much  agitated  in  future  histories  : 
whether  the  tsar's  ukase  of  29  July  1914  decreed  a  general  or  only  a  partial 
mobilization.  Walford  D.  Green. 


The  Rise  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  as  told  in  the  IAves*of  their 
Liberators.  By  William  Spence  Robertson,  Ph.D.  (New  York : 
Appleton,  1918.) 

The  aim  of  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  *  to  furnish  to  English 
readers  an  outline  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  independent  states  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  as  traced  in  the  biographies  of 
notable  leaders  '.  An  historical  background  is  provided  by  an  excellent 
introduction,  clear  and  accurate.  The  seven  biographies  which  follow  are 
evidently  meant  rather  to  interpret  and  elucidate  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence than  to  narrate  its  whole  course.  Some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  supply  sequence  and  proportion  by  means  of  digressions  and  shorter 
subsidiary  biographies.  Thus,  whereas  Mariano  Moreno  and  San  Martin 
are  chosen  as  the  two  representative  Argentine  figures,  a  brief  account  of 
Artigas  is  interposed  between  them.  This  plan  scarcely  provides  a  clear 
account  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  assertion  of  indepen- 
dence by  the  congress  of  Tucuman  in  1816,  nor  of  the  conflicting  claims 
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which  were  settled  by  the  erection  of  the  Banda  Oriental  into  an  indepen- 
dent republic  in  1828.  Again  to  Mexico  are  assigned  the  biographies  of 
Hidalgo  and  Iturbide  ;  and  the  gap  between  them  is  hardly  filled  by  the 
brief  account  of  Morelos  which  is  inserted.  Such  lacunae  are  probably 
inseparable  from  the  biographical  method  of  the  work — a  method  which 
in  this  case  has  much  to  recommend  it.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  many 
complicated  and  devious  currents  of  the  struggle  in  Spanish  America  are 
not  easy  to  trace  and  may  perhaps  be  thought  hardly  worth  tracing  in 
detail  except  for  specialists  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  all  order  and  the  want  of  any  public  experience  in  politics  beyond  the 
limits  of  municipal  life,  the  issue  of  these  conflicts  in  most  parts  depended 
chiefly  on  the  personal  activities  of  individual  leaders.  Thus  there 
is  good  reason  for  focussing  attention  upon  historical  portraits.  The 
character  and  action  of  the  seven  leaders  are  described  with  much  skill 
and  insight,  and  the  work  bears  the  stamp  of  vigorous  judgement,  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  careful  investigation — investigation  in  the  various 
Spanish- American  republics  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  upon  occasion. 
The  Mexican  movement  under  Hidalgo  is  described  as  '  a  bloody  revolt 
of  the  lower  classes  ',  and  Mr.  Robertson  sees  in  that  movement  not  only 
the  birth  of  '  the  spirit  of  Mexican  nationality  ',  but  also  the  beginning 
of  Mexican  anarchy. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  career  of 
Bolivar ;  and  here  Mr.  Robertson  finds  due  scope  for  his  powers  as  an  his- 
torian. For  the  biography  of  Bolivar  almost  contains  in  itself  the  history 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  five  tropical  republics  of  Spanish  South  America. 
Thus,  no  longer  hampered  by  the  episodical  method,  the  author  here  gives 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  that  great  struggle,  which  is  well 
introduced  by  an  excellent  biography  of  Miranda,  '  the  precursor  of 
independence  '.  The  account  of  the  relations  between  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the 
Argentine  commander  in  1822,  is  an  admirable  and  well-balanced  examina- 
tion of  a  difficult  question  ;  and,  unless  further  documentary  evidence  is 
discovered,  there  is  probably  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  said  in  this  book. 
Mr.  Robertson  well  describes  the  visions,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  Bolivar. 
He  also  shows  us  the  real  man,  a  man  of  many  failings,  but  also  a  great 
man  who  in  the  space  of  a  short  life  achieved  great  things. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  biographical  plan  of  the  work  involves 
omissions  and  occasional  brevity  of  allusion.  Sometimes  this  brevity  is 
such  as  may  give  rise  to  misconceptions.  From  the  statement  on  p.  228 
that  *  the  ferocious  Spaniard  Boves,  at  the  head  of  reactionary  royalists, 
committed  many  acts  of  cruelty  against  Venezuelans  ',  the  reader  would 
hardly  suppose  that  these  royalists  were  in  fact  Venezuelan  half-caste 
llaneros.  The  description  of  Cochrane  on  p.  200  as  '  an  able  and  resourceful 
naval  officer  '  and  the  few  words  there  devoted  to  the  naval  war  in  the 
Pacific  appear  hardly  adequate.  Both  the  extent  and  the  character  of 
external  aid  and  support  seem  to  be  underrated  in  the  remark  on  p.  317  that 
*  the  South  Americans  received  little  encouragement  from  foreign  lands 
beyond  surreptitious  loans  of  money  from  sympathizers  in  England  and 
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the  aid  of  filibusters  from  England  and  the  United  States  \  There  is 
a  slight  error  in  describing  Basil  Hall  as  '  an  English  traveler  ',  whereas 
in  fact  that  officer  commanded  a  British  frigate  on  the  west  coast  for  two 
years  and  was  thus  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  authorities  in  the  ports. 
But  it  is  just  to  conclude  with  a  warm  commendation  of  the  merits 
of  the  book,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Spanish- 
American  history.  At  the  present  time,  when  these  republics  are  taking 
their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  to 
examine  the  movement  which  gave  them  birth.  And  this  book  has 
a  special  value  in  the  fact  that  an  independent  observer,  pursuing  a  sober 
and  impartial  historical  inquiry,  perceives  and  expounds  the  merits  and 
the  greatness  of  the  men  who  led  that  movement,  particularly  the  large 
strategy  of  San  Martm  and  the  many-sided  genius  of  Bolivar. 

F.   A.   KiRKPATRICK. 

English  Pageantry  :  an  Historical  Outline.    Vol.  i."    By  Robert  Withing- 
TON.    (Cambridge,  Massachusetts  :   Harvard  University  Press,  1918.) 

Mr.  Withington  deals  with  pageantry  as  a  show  which  had  its  root  in 
folk  custom,  and  had  its  expression  developed  by  church  and  guild.  It 
is  in  its  character  as  a  popular  institution  that  he  finds  its  interest,  and  he 
devotes  his  pages  to  a  description  of  the  '  Elements  of  the  Pageant '  (folk- 
mumming,  processions,  giants,  allegorical  and  romantic  characters,  and 
so  forth),  followed  by  a  detailed  account  in  historical  sequence  of  its  varied 
manifestations  in  tournaments,  disguisings,  masques,  and  royal  entries. 
In  the  present  volume  there  is  included  an  account  of  Elizabethan 
pageantry,  and  in  a  future  volume  he  promises  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
'  Lord  Mayor's  Show  '  and  the  growth  of  the  pageant  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Withington  has  brought  together  an  immense  amount  of  information 
which  will  be  valuable  for  reference,  and  has  illustrated  it  by  copious  notes. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  repetition  of  detail  often  very  similar 
tends  to  grow  wearisome,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  author  had  found  it 
possible  to  digest  his  material  somewhat  better  and  to  supply  a  more  philo- 
sophical history  of  the  growth  of  pageantry.  The  notes  also,  valuable  as  they 
are,  would  have  been  made  more  useful  by  the  exercise  of  greater  discrimina- 
tion ;  as  they  stand  they  give  original  sources  and  modern  accounts  com- 
bined together  without  indication  of  their  relative  importance.  Where  the 
original  source  is  readily  available  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give 
references  to  a  number  of  modern  writers  who  simply  reproduce  the  same 
material  ;  nor  does  the  repeated  citation  of  manuscript  sources  which  have 
long  since  been  printed  seem  to  be  in  any  way  necessary.  But  apart  from 
such  criticism  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  glad  to  have 
so  copious  a  mass  of  information  at  their  disposal.  Mr.  Withington  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  make  his  account  as  exhaustive  as  possible  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  he  is  at  fault.     In  his  account  of  the  London 

*  Marching-watch  '  he  has  failed  to  refer  to  John  Montgomery's  account, 
which  was  written  in  1585  and  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Furnivall's 
edition  of  Harrison's  England  in  1908.  There  is  an  '  Order  of  the  Marching 
Watch  '  in  Harley  MS.  3741.     The  Salisbury  giant  is  no  doubt  called 

*  St.  Christopher  ',  not  on  account  of  any  particular  heroic  size  figure,  but 
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in  reference  to  the  medieval  legend  that  Christopher  was  a  giant  17  ft. 
8  in.  high.  The  '  Jack  in  the  Green  '  still  survived  in  the  May  Day  festivities 
in  London  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  present  writer  can  remember 
seeing  it.  There  was  an  *  entry  '  on  the  occasion  of  Sigismund's  visit  to 
London  in  1416,  though  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Brut  is  meagre.  There  is 
an  account  of  the  pageant  for  Philip  of  Spain  in  1554,  which  gives  some 
useful  additional  detail,  in  the  Chronicle  printed  in  Camden  Miscellany, 
xii.  38.  The  origin  of  *  The  George  and  Dragon '  and  *  Elephant  and 
Castle  '  as  inn-signs  is  surely  rather  heraldic  than  pageantic.  The  Bodleian 
MS.  quoted  on  p.  91  is  only  a  copy  of  the  Brut.  The  '  W.  Packington  ', 
about  whom  Mr.  Withington  is  puzzled  on  p.  125,  is  of  course  the  William 
Packington,  who  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  French  originals  of  the  Brut. 
Slighter  slips  are  the  reference  on  p.  126  to  Nicholas  Farringdon,  who  was 
not  mayor  in  February  1313,  and  *  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne '  on 
p.  82,  where  the  reference  is  to  Catherine  of  Valois.      C.  L.  Kingsford. 

Helps  for  Students  of  History.  Edited  by  C.  Johnson  and  J.  P.  Whitney. 
No.  1  :  Episcopal  Registers  of  England  and  Wales,  by  R.  C.  Fowler. 
No.  2  :  Municipal  Records,  by  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  No.  3  :  Medieval 
Reckonings  of  Time,  by  R.  L.  Poole.  No.  4:  The  Public  Record  Office,  by 
C.  Johnson.  No.  6 :  The  Logic  of  History,  by  C.  G.  Crump.  (London : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1918-19.) 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  had  a  happy 
inspiration  when  it  commissioned  such  competent  scholars  as  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Whitney  to  organize  a  series  of  little  books,  designed  to  smooth 
the  path  of  the  beginner  undertaking  independent  investigations  of 
history  and  antiquities,  and  when  it  encouraged  historians  of  established 
reputation  to  deal  with  subjects  with  which  their  special  work  has  made 
them  cognizant.  The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  price  will  make  them 
easily  accessible  to  the  very  class  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  all 
interested  in  the  cultivation  and  organization  of  historical  research  will 
wish  well  to  the  enterprise.  Certainly,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  five 
numbers  that  have  reached  our  hands,  the  success  of  the  scheme  seems 
assured.  Four  objects  have  been  kept  by  the  editors  before  their  minds. 
They  divide  the  papers  they  are  issuing  into  as  many  main  groups, 
dealing  respectively  with  *  Methods  of  Historical  Work ',  '  The  Materials 
of  History ',  *  Auxiliary  Studies  ',  and  '  Special  Subjects  and  Periods '. 
Though  British  history  will  naturally  be  their  main  care,  it  is  good  to 
notice  that  forthcoming  publications  will  also  be  concerned  with  the 
history  of  our  neighbours.  The  very  brevity  of  the  books  is  a  point  in 
their  favour,  for,  as  the  editors  truly  say,  they  stimulate  independence  of 
thought  more  than  voluminous  tractates  such  as  the  German  scholar 
loves. 

Of  the  five  volumes,  three  deal  with  materials.  Of  these  Mr.  Johnson's 
sets  forth  with  admirable  clarity  what  its  author  wisely  defines 
to  be  its  purpose,  namely,  'such  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
its  scale  demands'.  Two  presuppositions  slightly  impair  its  value. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  imposed  upon  himself  a  limitation,  which  he  has  not 
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handed  on  as  editor  to  his  collaborators,  in  making  a  primary  purpose 
of  his  booklet  the  indication  of  how  the  ecclesiastical  historian  may 
use  public  records.  Later  on,  he  shows  that  the  limitation  does  not 
prevent  him  treating  the  contents  of  the  Eecord  Office  as  a  whole.  It 
has,  however,  caused  him  to  overload  some  of  his  paragraphs  with  eccle- 
siastical illustrations.  More  dangerous  is  his  second  presupposition  as 
to  the  ultimate  character  of  the  modern  distinctions  between  '  judicial ' 
and  *  administrative ',  and  a  tendency  to  apply  these  categories  to 
the  periods  covered  by  the  earlier  records.  Thus  Mr.  Johnson  in  one 
place  distinguishes  between  the  chancery  documents  as  *  administrative  ' 
and  those  of  the  exchequer  as  *  judicial ',  though  he  soon  corrects  this 
error  when  he  describes  with  great  skill  the  actual  nature  of  the  surviving 
exchequer  records.  Of  course  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Johnson  the 
essentially  '  administrative  '  nature  of  the  early  exchequer  records  apart 
from  its  plea  rolls.  Yet  his  remarks  on  pp.  6-7  might  make  the  beginner 
think  the  exchequer  was  at  all  times  fundamentally  a  court  of  law 
like  the  two  benches.  Perhaps  the  occasional  signs  of  haste  in  dealing 
with  the  details  of  the  book  may  be  the  cause  of  these  inadvertencies. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  letters  close  '  could  not  be 
opened  without  detaching  the  seal ',  whether  the  privy  seal  *  in  early 
times  '  never  kept  any  register,  whether  all  military  and  naval  expenditure 
was  ever  controlled  by  the  king's  wardrobe,  and  whether  the  main  source 
of  the  early  records  of  '  Secretaries  of  State '  (king's  secretaries  are  of  course 
meant)  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhappy  modern  collection  styled  *  Ancient 
Correspondence  \  We  may  ask,  too,  when  and  where  the  '  Charter  EoUs 
for  the  reigns  of  Edward  I'  (p.  42)  are  printed.  But  a  little  revision 
would  easily  remove  these  doubtful  points  in  a  very  valuable  pamphlet. 
A  specially  commendable  feature  of  it  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  Tudor 
changes  in  administration,  brought  about  by  the  revival  of  the  chamber 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  offshoots  of  that  office  with  the  exchequer 
under  Queen  Mary.  There  are  things  said  in  this  that  are  said  nowhere 
else  so  well. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  discharged  his  task  briefly  yet  adequately.  The  only 
omission  is  his  failure  to  tell  students  how  to  obtain  access  to  these  records, 
which  is  often  difficult  and  should  be  made  easier.  But  when  we  remember 
that  the  first  complete  register,  that  of  Archbishop  Gray,  was  published 
so  recently  as  1872  we  may  rejoice  in  the  progress  made  within  less  than 
fifty  years. 

Professor  Hearnshaw  has  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  briefly,  and  he  has 
made  things  harder  for  himself  by  including  as  *  municipal  records  in 
national  archives  '  records  which  incidentally  afford  information  about 
municipal  history.  Moreover,  he  sometimes  tends  to  enlarge  his  field  to 
include  all  local  history.  Thus  his  contention  that  J.  E.  Green  and  Freeman 
were  *  pioneers  in  the  unexplored  realm  of  local  institutions  '  is  not  very 
relevant  to  the  study  of  municipal  records  of  which  Green  knew  little  and 
Freeman  nothing  at  all.  Generally,  however,  Mr.  Hearnshaw's  judgements 
are  sound,  though  somewhat  kindly,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  holds  up  the 
printed  London  Letter  Books  as  '  perfect  models  of  editing  '.  However  that 
may  be,  they  certainly  do  not  normally  give  '  both  text  and  translation*. 
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Nor  need  they,  being  not  an  edition,  but  professedly  only  calendars. 
A  few  slips  may  be  noted  for  correction.  The  charter  rolls  do  not  go  back 
as  far  as  1189  (p.  16),  nor  should  charters  of  the  twelfth  century  be  treated 
under  the  heading  of  Charter  Rolls.  Liebermann's  monumental  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen  is  not  '  as  yet  incomplete  '  (p.  15),  so  far  as  the  text  is  con- 
cerned ;  an  admirable  glossary  appeared  in  1912,  and  the  work  was 
finished  in  a  third  volume  published  last  year,  no  doubt  after  Dr.  Hearnshaw 
wrote.  There  is  a  hortatory  element  in  Dr.  Hearnshaw's  book  which,  if 
somewhat  tending  to  irrelevance,  adds  to  its  interest. 

Mr.  Poole's  tract  admirably  begins  the  group  devoted  to  the  studies 
auxiliary  to  history.  It  is  lucid,  concise,  authoritative,  well  arranged,  and 
rigidly  limits  itself  to  what  is  of  practical  value  to  the  student.  All  who 
have  tried  to  start  a  class  of  students  of  the  sources  for  medieval  history 
know  how  impossible  it  is  to  bring  before  pupils  a  short  and  adequate 
introduction  to  the  technicalities  of  medieval  chronology.  Mr.  Poole's 
book  will  save  them  such  difficulties  in  the  future.  What  is  also 
wanted  is  to  supplement  its  lessons  by  a  similar  booklet  containing  such 
things  as  a  glossary  of  saints'  days  and  other  largely-used  medieval  dates, 
a  list  of  regnal  years  for  at  least  the  kings  of  England,  and  a  perpetual 
calendar  such  as  we  find  in  Giry's  Diplomatique,  or,  more  compactly, 
n  A.  Capelli's  Cronologia  e  Calendar io  perpetuo.  Armed  with  two  such 
books  the  young  medievalist  might  well  have  at  his  side  the  essential 
material  for  medieval  chronology.  At  present  he  has  to  search  among 
the  second-hand  bookshops  for  a  worn  copy  of  Nicolas  or  Bond,  who 
wrote  too  long  ago  to  be  quite  up  to  date.  Even  then  he  has  still  to  seek 
his  perpetual  calendar  in  the  English  tongue  or  in  a  handy  format. 

The  '  Methods  of  Historical  Work '  is  happily  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Crump, 
who  strikes  both  a  high  and  appropriate  note.  If  beginners  may  find  its 
compression,  allusiveness,  and  broad  sweep  somewhat  difficult  at  a  first 
reading,  there  are  few  old  historical  hands  who  will  not  receive  real  stimulus 
from  its  ripe  wisdom.  The  discussion  on  history  as  an  *  inverse  science  ' 
and  the  analogy  of  the  methods  of  geological  and  historical  investigation 
are  extremely  well  thought  out.  The  warnings  to  the  anthropologist  and 
his  like  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  '  comparative  method  '  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  It  is  hard,  however,  entirely  to  follow  Mr.  Crump's 
distinction  between  chronicles  written  *  for  the  information  of  posterity  ' 
and  all  official  and  legal  documents  'intended  for  contemporary  use'. 
The  classification  requires  even  more  qualification  than  he  makes,  for 
a  grant  of  land  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  is  not  only  of  immediate 
use.  It  is  intended  equally  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  not  indeed 
in  history  at  large,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  transaction 
recorded.  The  dangers  of  '  common  form  '  are  soon  appreciated  ;  but  the 
memorial  of  the  transaction  is  material  for  history,  and  we  need  scarcely 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  designed  as  such.  T.  F.  Tout. 
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Professor  Andreas  Michael  Andreades,  of  Athens,  whose  treatise 
on  the  economic  administration  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  Venetian  rule 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages  four  years  ago,^  has  brought  out  the  first 
volume  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  Greek  public  economy  from  the 
heroic  age  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom  (loTopia  t^s 
'EA.X7/vtK^9  SrjjJLoaLas  OLKOVO/JLta^  oltto  tiov  rjpiOLKwv  -^povajv  y-^XP^  '''V^  (rvcTTaorcws 
Tov  'EWfjVLKov  Ba(nX.€Lov.  'Ev  ^AOrjvats,  TvTroypa<fi€Lov  Trj<;  B.  AvXrj^y 
1918).  He  was  moved  to  write  the  present  large  book  by  the  lack 
of  any  such  treatise  except  for  Athens  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  he  justly 
points  out  the  special  practical  importance  of  Byzantine,  Turkish,  and 
Venetian  economics,  because  they  explain  numerous  points  of  the  existing 
Greek  fiscal  system,  and  particularly  so  since  the  annexation  of  Macedonia 
and  Epeiros  in  1913,  which  formed  the  natural  sequel  of  the  incorporation 
of  Thessaly  and  the  district  of  Arta  in  1881.  Nearly  one-half  of  this 
volume  is  accordingly  devoted  to  the  Byzantine  period,  of  which 
Professor  Andreades  gives  an  admirably  exhaustive  and  accurate  biblio- 
graphy. He  then  treats  of  Byzantine  public  expenditure — the  number 
and  salaries  of  the  public  officials,  the  military  and  naval  budgets,  the 
upkeep  of  the  court,  the  endowments  of  the  church,  the  sums  allotted  to 
philanthropic  and  educational  purposes,  and  the  municipal  finance  of  the 
capital.  He  has  read  widely  in  several  languages,  and  the  result  of  his 
reading  is  to  provide  an  excellent  summary  of  what  the  specialists  have 
written  upon  all  these  various  branches  of  Byzantine  finance.  His  style 
is  clear,  and  the  printing  of  the  book  is  very  creditable  to  the  Greek  press  in 
war-time.  His  object  is  not  so  much  the  propounding  of  new  theories  as 
the  collection  and  co-ordination  of  what  scattered  writers  have  contributed 
to  this  subject.  The  digest  thus  produced  is  a  serviceable  addition  to 
modern  Greek  historical  literature  and  constitutes  one  of  many  proofs 
that  the  neglect  of  their  medieval  history,  which  Finlay  and  Paparrego- 
poulos  sorrowfully  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  has  ceased,  and  that  Greece  is 
justly  proud  of  her  Byzantine,  as  well  as  of  her  classical  ancestry.  Eeaders 
of  the  present  work  will  realize  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  not  the 
feeble  creation  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  depict  it,  but  that  it  kept 
alive  the  torch  of  civilization  at  a  time  when  western  Europe  was  in 
a  state  of  barbarism.  W.  M. 

The  Mhnento  des  Sources  hagiographiques  de  VHistoire  de  BretagnCy 
i,  des  fondateurs  et  des  primitifs  (du  v^  au  x^  siecle)  is  not  historical,  and 
does  not  claim  to  be  history,  and  therefore  can  be  but  briefly  reviewed 

*  Ante,  XXX.  157. 
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here.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  215  names  of  Breton  saints  with  a  few  royal 
and  other  important  persons,  arranged  numerically,  and  in  compartments 
alphabetically.  Under  each  name,  after  a  short  description,  follows 
a  complete  bibliography,  including  mention  of  any  printed  book  or 
manuscript  of  the  saint's  life  which  may  have  existed,  or  still  exists. 
The  books  to  which  such  a  bibliography  refers  are  conveniently  described 
on  pp.  11-26.  Writers  on  any  subject  for  which  limited  material  remains 
are  tempted  to  increase  the  bulk  of  their  book  by  introducing  matter 
or  names  connected  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  with  their  subject ;  and 
on  this  principle  such  non-Breton  personages  as  the  Scottish  St.  Columba, 
and  the  Irish  St.  Columbanus,  and  some  more  names,  the  connexion  of 
which  with  Brittany  is  very  difficult  to  find,  are  admitted  into  the  list. 
There  is  a  voluminous  index,  but  unfortunately  the  vast  majority  of 
references  are  not  to  pages  of  this  book,  but  to  pages  of  tom.  xlvi  of  the 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  du  Departement  d'llle-et-Vilaine.  This  is 
a  curious  and  inconvenient  arrangement.  Nevertheless  the  book  may  be 
recommended  as  of  use  to  all  students  of  Breton  hagiography  and,  to 
a  more  limited  extent,  of  Breton  history  generally.  F.  E.  W. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Origin  of  the  Ancren  Riivle  (reprinted  from  the 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  xxxiii.  3, 
1918)  Miss  Hope  Emily  Allen  gives  reasons  for  identifying  the  establishment 
for  which  the  work  was  written  with  the  hermitage  at  Kilburn,  founded  by 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  There 
are  philological  difficulties  in  assigning  to  the  Riwle  so  early  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Stephen,  but  Miss  Allen  brings  out  a  series  of  remarkable  agree- 
ments between  the  conditions  presumed  in  the  book  and  the  details 
known  about  the  hermitage  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  existing  manuscripts 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  later  may  help  to  explain  the  features 
which  have  led  scholars  to  place  the  composition  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  the  date  proposed  by  Miss  Allen,  but  this  is  a  question  on  which  we 
do  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion.  Incidentally  the  paper  has  great  value 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  monastic  observances  in  the  twelfth  century, 
at  the  time  when  the  Augustinian  rule  was  winning  acceptance  and  the 
Cistercian  order  was  being  planted  in  England.  B. 

In  Constantinople,  ses  Cites  Franques  et  Levantines  (Paris  :  Bossard, 
1918)  M.  Bertrand  Bareilles  has  given  us  a  vivid  and,  in  many  ways, 
informing  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  populations  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  Turks  are  excluded,  because  he  is  reserving 
them  for  a  companion  volume.  The  book  is  not  a  compilation  ;  it  is 
throughout  a  record  of  the  personal  impressions  of  an  acute  and  dis- 
passionate observer  who  knows  his  Constantinople  intimately.  Of  the 
three  chapters  which  are  specially  devoted  to  the  character  and  aspirations 
of  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  that  on  the  Jews  is  the  best,  and  the 
most  interesting  because  it  deals  with  the  relations  of  Berlin  Zionism 
with  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  In  the  sketch  of  Armenian 
history,  the  part  played  by  Armenians  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  in  high 
offices  and  on  the  throne  itself,  should  not  have  been  omitted.    It  would 
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have  been  convenient  to  the  reader  if  the  statistics  of  the  population  had 
been  given  in  a  comparative  table,  like  that  which  Professor  Soteriades 
compiled  for  his  Ethnological  Map  (1918).  Turkish  statistics  are  of  course 
untrustworthy,  but  they  give  the  means  of  forming  a  rough  estimate. 
M.  Bareilles  (p.  272)  states  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  rayas. 
Taking  the  figures  of  Mr.  Soteriades,  which  apply  to  1912,  this  is  an 
over-estimate  for  the  sanjak  of  Constantinople,  whereas  if  the  suburbs 
(the  sanjaks  of  Skutari  and  Chatalja)  are  included  it  is  an  under-estimate. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  is  that  on  the  use  of  French  in  the 
schools.  M.  Bareilles  does  not  conceal  his  preoccupation  with  the  prospect 
of  reviving  French  influence  in  Turkey.  J.  B.  B. 

There  is  always  much  interesting  material  to  be  gathered  from  the  old 
chapter  acts  of  the  secular  cathedrals  ;  and  when  these  are  handled  with 
skill,  such  as  that  of  Canon  K.  E.  G.  Cole  in  his  edition  of  the  Chapter  Acts 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1536-47  (Lincoln 
Record  Society,  vol.  xiii,  Horncastle,  1917),  the  result  is  a  very  attractive 
volume.  His  introduction  deals  with  the  principal  personages  of  the 
chapter,  the  incomes,  the  circumstances  immediately  surrounding  the 
present  series  of  acts,  and  the  traces  which  they  exhibit  of  the  remoter 
occurrences  which  were  making  a  new  England  at  the  time.  A  large  part 
of  the  acts  naturally  is  concerned  with  routine  business,  leases,  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  installations,  and  the  like.  These  are  dealt  with  sum- 
marily :  but  even  in  the  formal  documents  points  of  interest  emerge.  It 
is  in  a  mere  grant  of  a  next  presentation  that  the  royal  title  of  supreme 
head  first  figures,  being  by  a  curious  coincidence,  whether  designed  or 
undesigned,  a  grant  to  Cromwell  and  two  of  his  relations.  It  is  curious 
also  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  bishop  as  grantor  stipulates  that  the 
notorious  Dr.  Layton  should  not  be  presented.  Apart  from  the  odium 
which  attached  to  him  for  his  dirty  work  in  connexion  with  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  Lincoln  had  its  own  knowledge  of  him,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  archdeacons  of  the  diocese.  But  prebendary  he  should  not  be,  if  the 
bishop  or  the  dean  and  chapter  could  prevent  it.  Curious  also  are  the 
changes  in  the  style  of  Bishop  Longland,  reflecting  the  changes  of  the  day. 
Early  in  1537  he  signs  as  episcopus,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  pastor  ; 
later  he  remains  pastor,  but  signs  once  episcopus  et  pastor,  or  merely 
Johannes  LincolV  Longlond.  In  August  1545,  i.  e.  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  reverts  to  the  signature  episcopus.  In  1540  he  begins  to 
describe  himself  as  '  fortified  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  .  .  .  king  '  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  dean  and  chapter  follow  suit. 
There  are  many  interesting  points  about  which  further  elucidation  by 
the  editor  would  have  been  welcome.  For  example,  what  is  meant  when 
the  chapter,  in  January  1541,  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  act  as  their 
proctors  to  appear  before  the  king  in  his  parliament  to  be  held  at  his  city 
of  Westminster  ?  What  is  the  exact  value  of  the  manumissions  recorded 
here  ?  Clearly  there  are  many  things  in  the  volume  claiming  the  interest 
of  various  sorts  of  specialists  :  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  editor  will 
deal  with  them  all.  In  this  case  the  commentary  is  valuable,  but  still  more 
valuable  is  the  text  of  the  book  itself.  W.  H.  F. 
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In  a  scholarly  essay  on  '  the  character '  prefixed  to  his  collection  of 
characters  (Characters  from  the  Histories  and  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1918)  Mr.  D.  Nichol  Smith  points  out 
the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  character-writing  in  England  and  the 
contemporary  effort  to  improve  our  writing  of  history.  From  chronicles 
of  events  interest  was  transferred  to  the  lives  of  those  who  fashioned  them, 
and  the  storms  and  changes  of  the  seventeenth  century  impelled  men  to 
record  what  they  knew  of  those  of  their  own  time  who  had  played  con- 
spicuous parts  in  them  :  they  portrayed  their  characters.  This  new 
development  owed  nothing  in  its  rise  and  form  to  French  character- 
writing,  of  which  we  have  some  account  here,  though  it  was  possibly 
stimulated  by  it ;  our  character-writers  followed  classical  and  especially 
Roman  models.  Mr.  Nichol  Smith  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  their  achieve- 
ments, of  the  masterpieces  of  Clarendon,  and  the  work  of  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  Burnet,  and  others  in  the  same  field.  Not  every  one  will  agree 
with  his  admiration  of  Halifax's  character  of  Charles  II,  of  which  he  reprints 
about  half  ;  it  is  inordinately  long  and  the  author's  additions  to  his 
proper  subject,  remarks  on  the  qualities  themselves  attributed  to  the 
king,  and  a  lack  of  vividness  and  of  decision  of  touch  blur  his  portraiture. 
The  excerpts  as  a  whole  are  delightful :  nearly  half  come  from  Clarendon  ; 
of  the  others  each  one  has  some  claim  to  a  place,  though  it  may  be 
a  humble  one,  in  a  gallery  adorned  by  the  great  artist's  triumphs  in 
delineation.  The  editor's  historical  notes,  which,  with  a  wise  discretion, 
he  has  placed  at  the  end  of  his  volume,  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  derived  from  it.  W.  H. 

Professor  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy  of  Toronto  University  has  edited  a  volume 
of  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  (Oxford  :  University  Press, 
1918),  which  will  be  of  service  to  students  of  Canadian  history.  The  early 
portion  of  the  volume  is  almost  exclusively  taken  from  the  two  volumes 
relating  to  the  years  1759-91  and  1791-1818,  edited  by  the  Canadian 
Archivist,  Dr.  Doughty,  in  the  one  case  with  Mr.  Shortt,  in  the  other  with 
Mr.  McArthur,  and  some  other  of  the  material  will  also  be  found  in  Canadian 
Constitutional  Development.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  throws  welcome  light  on  the 
period  between  1820  and  the  Eebellion  by  very  useful  extracts  from 
documents  contained  in  Christie's  scarce  History  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
by  a  reprint  of  the  more  important  passages  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  of  1828.  It  seems  that  the  Librarian  of  the 
Legislative  Library  of  Toronto  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  binding 
together  in  separate  volumes  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  relating 
to  Canada,  and  of  these  also  Mr.  Kennedy  has  made  good  use.  The  book 
does  not  contain  historical  introductions  and  the  notes  are  very  brief; 
they  are,  however,  always  illuminating  and  to  the  point.  H.  E.  E. 

The  French  Revolution  in  English  History,  by  P.  A.  Brown,  M.A. 
(London:  Crosby  Lockwood,  1918),  is  a  posthumous  work  which  well 
deserved  publication.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  studies  in  the  radical 
movement  of  1780-99,  with  a  glance  at  subsequent  events.  But  even 
the  last  two  chapters,  dealing  briefly  with  the  times  of  reaction  in  the 
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years  1800-20,  display  sureness  of  touch  ;  and  everywhere  in  the  work  en- 
thusiasm is  tempered  by  sound  judgement.  Sympathy  with  the  grievances 
of  the  democrats  did  not  blind  the  author  to  their  imprudences  and  short- 
comings. Perhaps  he  under-estimated  those  of  Muir,  whose  visits  to  Paris 
and  Belfast  early  in  1793  warranted  the  suspicion  that  he  was  planning 
a  rebellion.  But  Margarot  is  duly  castigated,  and  Davison  of  Sheffield 
is  admitted  to  have  prepared  for  physical  force.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Brown 
was  justified  in  stating  (pp.  148-9)  that  British  democrats  advocated  only 
constitutional  methods,  only  a  small  minority  dabbling  in  desperate 
expedients.  He  failed,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  enough  influence  to  the  alarming 
events  then  occurring  in  France,  The  presentation  of  seditious  addresses 
by  certain  English  *  constitutional '  clubs  to  the  French  Convention  in  the 
autumn  of  1792  warranted  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of  Pitt  and 
Grenville,  especially  as  that  assembly  in  November  1792  issued  provocative 
decrees  which  preluded  its  declaration  of  war  on  1  February  1793. 
Further,  the  threats  of  several  clubs  in  the  spring  of  1794  to  summon 
a  convention  could  not  be  passed  over  by  government,  especially  in  view 
of  the  E-eign  of  Terror  then  at  its  height  in  France.  Pitt  is  accused  of 
'  panic  '  in  prosecuting  those  who  advocated  a  convention  and  similar 
measures  ;  but  its  assembly  would  probably  have  led  to  serious  bloodshed. 
However,  the  author  vindicates  Pitt  from  the  extreme  charge  of  stirring 
up  panic  in  order  to  facilitate  the  coalition  with  the  Portland  Whigs. 
Mr.  Brown  owed  much  to  previous  works  on  the  subject,  especially  to 
Dr.  Veitch's  Genesis  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  but  freshness  of  outlook 
imparts  to  this  volume  an  interest  distinctly  its  own.  J.  H.  Re. 

In  an  article  reprinted  from  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  on 
the  Influence  of  Wheat  and  Cotton  on  Anglo-American  Relations  during  the 
Civil  War,  Professor  L.  B.  Schmidt  uses  an  'economic  interpretation'  of 
history.  He  points  thereby  a  moral  neglected  by  his  countrymen  in  their 
attitude  of  isolation,  as  it  has  been  shown  both  in  a  foreign  policy  at  first 
pursued  towards  recent  great  events  and  in  their  methods  of  study  of 

*  critical  periods '  of  their  past  development.  He  tells  afresh  the  story  of 
one  such  notable  episode,  with  the  object  of  exhibiting  clearly  and  empha- 
sizing duly  the  *  fundamental  significance  '  of  '  wheat  and  cotton  '  as  links 
binding  together  America  and  England  during  the  Civil  War.  Great 
Britain  was  then  '  economically  dependent '  on  the  supply  from  the  United 
States  of  '  these  two  staple  commodities  ',  and  this  '  double  dependence  ' 
was  fortunately  recognized  by  influential  Englishmen  at  the  moment  when 

*  intervention '  on  behalf  of  the  Confederacy '  was  most  seriously  threatened '. 
So  far  as  cotton  was  concerned,  Mr.  Schmidt  does  no  more  than  repeat 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  support  with  a  full  apparatus  of  references 
in  footnotes,  a  familiar  tale.  The  suffering  of  Lancashire,  borne  heroically 
by  sympathizers  with  the  North,  was  directly  due  to  its  dependence  on 
supplies  of  cotton  from  the  South,  which  believed,  with  reason,  that  this 

*  economic  weapon '  must  secure  British  interference.  Export  was  pro- 
hibited and  destruction  ordered.  Blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the 
Union  navy  threatened  a  '  famine ',  which  might  be  relieved,  to  some 
extent,  through  the  stimulus  given  to  the  search  for  alternative  sources  of 
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supply  and  to  the  production,  by  preference,  of  finer  fabrics  needing  less 
raw  material.  More  efEective  help  was  found  in  the  extension  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  industries  ;  and  attention  was  directed  by  Bright  and  others 
to  the  probable  inadequacy  of  slave  labour  as  a  future  guarantee  of  a  perma- 
nent supply  as  well  as  to  moral  and  political  considerations.  What, 
however,  is  more  novel,  and  not  less  prominent  in  the  revision  ofiered  by 
Mr.  Schmidt,  is  the  part  played  in  the  economic  drama  by  wheat,  with  its 
counteracting  influence  as  supplied  by  the  North  to  the  cotton  exported 
or  withheld  from  the  South.  Diplomacy,  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion from  slavery,  and  military  victories  were  potent  aids  to  the  Union  ; 
but  Great  Britain's  dependence  on  Northern  wheat,  which  was  accentuated 
during  the  cotton  famine,  may,  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of  neutrality, 
be  properly  said  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  To  the  establishment 
of  this  point,  by  reference  to  statistical  fact  and  recorded  opinion, 
Mr.  Schmidt  devotes  the  second  part  of  his  article.  He  shows  how,  by 
contrast  with  cotton,  the  need  for  American  wheat  on  the  part  of  England 
grew  as  her  dependence  on  imports  increased  and  other  sources  failed  to 
fill  the  gap.  The  North  at  this  juncture  had  a  surplus,  because  the 
Southern  market  was  closed  ;  and,  in  fact,  wheat  went  to  Britain  in 
augmented  quantities.  Intervention  might  have  cut  off  this  bread  supply 
controlled  by  the  North  if  recognition  of  the  South  could  have  relieved  the 
cotton  famine.  Agricultural  experts  like  Caird  and  public  men  such  as 
Cobden  saw  and  explained  the  situation  ;  but  the  Northern  wheat  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  the  *  decisive  factor '  counterbalancing  the  influence 
of  cotton,  and  Mr.  Schmidt  has  earned  the  thanks  of  historical  students  by 
the  stress  he  has  laid  on  the  circumstance.  He  has  imparted  a  fresh 
interest  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  an  old  story.  L.  L.  P. 

In  The  Readjuster  Movement  in  Virginia  (New  Haven,  Connecticut : 
Yale  University  Press,  1917)  Dr.  Charles  Chilton  Pearson  gives  a  concise 
account  of  political  issues  and  party  struggles  in  Virginia  during  the  twenty 
years  that  immediately  followed  the  civil  war.  In  those  years  financial 
questions  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  an  exhausted  and  devastated 
state.  And  of  the  financial  questions  that  which  was  most  prominent  was 
the  treatment  of  the  public  debt  which  Virginia  had  gradually  accumulated 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  by  a  persistent  policy  of  internal  improve- 
ments. The  Keadjusters  wished  to  scale  it  down  on  the  principle  that  the 
State's  creditors  ought  to  share  in  the  general  loss  which  the  war  had 
occasioned,  and  in  the  end  they  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  giving  effect 
to  their  policy.  Their  objects,  however,  were  not  simply  financial,  but 
broadly  democratic,  and  their  policy  and  period  of  power  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  remoulding  of  the  life  of  the  state.  Dr.  Pearson  has 
made  extensive  researches  and  digested  and  arranged  his  matter  well. 

E.A.B. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Keith  has  added  to  his  services  in  connexion  with  the  study 
of  imperial  problems  by  editing  two  little  volumes  of  Selected  Speeches 
and  Documents  on  British  Colonial  Policy  (London  :  Milford,  1918).  The 
result  is,  to  some  extent,  disappointing,  because  exigencies  of  space  forbade 
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the  addition  of  any  but  the  most  meagre  notes  ;  whilst  without  explana- 
tory notes  many  of  the  documents  here  reproduced  will  mean  little  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle 
the  selection  has  been  made.  Why  should  the  Quebec  Act  be  given  in  full 
and  not  the  Constitutional  Act  ?  What  need  is  there  for  the  text  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  in  volumes  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  evolution  of  the  new  empire  ?  Elgin's  general  views  on 
imperial  relations  might  have  been  better  represented  than  by  the  dispatch 
dealing  with  the  particular  trouble  arising  out  of  the  passing  of  the  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Compensation  Act.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  and  Lord  Crewe's 
speeches  on  the  introduction  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  Bill  in  the  British  Parliament,  interesting  as  they  are,  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  adequate  accounts  of  the  details  of  these  measures. 
The  passage  from  Gait's  report  vindicating  the  right  of  a  self-governing 
colony  to  be  master  in  its  own  house  in  matters  relating  to  the  tariff  is  of 
extreme  importance  ;  but  the  additional  pages  of  arguments  and  figures 
to  show  that  the  particular  tariff  in  question  was  not  of  a  protectionist 
character  might  well  have  been  omitted,  as  possessing  merely  an  ephemeral 
interest.  In  the  chapter  on  '  The  Unity  of  the  Empire  ',  room  should, 
surely,  have  been  found  for  extracts  expressing  the  views  of  those,  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Deakin,  who  sought  to  promote  that  unity  on 
the  line  of  trade  reciprocity.  Whatever  be  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  imperial  federation,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  as  the  expression 
of  the  ideals  of  imperial  federationists  the  confused  and  uncertain  proposals 
of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  at  the  imperial  conference  of  1911 ;  and  General  Smuts's 
views,  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  were  more  strikingly 
and  eloquently  expressed  elsewhere  than  at  the  imperial  war  conference 
of  1917.  Enough,  however,  of  criticism ;  the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Keith, 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  knowledge,  has  unearthed  many  documents  of 
undoubted  value  to  the  student  of  imperial  politics  ;  and  that  these  are 
given  to  the  reader  at  the  price  which  he  would  pay  for  two  lb.  of  meat. 

H.  E.  E. 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  has  collected  a  number  of  articles  contributed  by 
him  to  various  periodicals  during  the  war  in  his  volume,  The  European 
Commomvealth,  Problems  Historical  and  Diflomatic  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press,  1918).  It  represents  good  journalism  and  good  history,  though 
possibly  too  full  of  detail  and  too  discursive  to  grip  the  general  reader's 
mind  on  all  occasions.  Thus,  a  sketch  of  Polish  history  involves  a  discus- 
sion whether  there  is  any  analogy  with  Ireland.  The  point,  however, 
only  brings  into  relief  Mr.  Marriott's  obvious  wish  to  do  justice  to  all 
creeds — even  the  British  anti-conscriptionist  in  war-time,  and  the  German. 
His  book  is  a  mine  of  information,  and  reflects  his  abundant  knowledge  of 
modern  history.  On  p.  98  the  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva  (1660) 
should  rightly  be  made  to  that  of  Wehlau  (1657).  Mr.  Marriott  supports 
'  an  organic  and  coherent  federation '  for  the  British  empire.  Is  it  true 
(as  here  alleged)  that  *  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  independence  of 
small  states  save  in  the  acceptance  and  extension  of  the  federal  principle  '  ? 

G.  B.  H. 
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The  Handbook  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress  (Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office,  1918)  is  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  manuscript 
contents  of  the  library.  The  object  of  its  authors  has  been  '  to  present  the 
whole  resources  of  the  division  in  a  comprehensive  way,  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  writer,  reader,  scholar,  and  student '.  The  manuscripts  are 
described  under  various  headings,  subject  headings  as  journals,  diaries,  &c., 
names  of  persons,  states,  and  a  general  subject  index  is  given  at  the  begin- 
ning and  a  detailed  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  library  has  a  vast 
collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  American  history  which  is  now  being 
much  enriched  by  transcripts  from  European  archives.  The  handbook 
will  be  most  valuable  to  students  of  American  history.  E.  A.  B. 


*^*  My  attention  has  been  called  to  three  charges  of  plagiarism  against 
Mr.  H.  A.  Doubleday  made  or  implied  in  the  article  on  '  Barons '  and 
*  Peers '  in  the  October  number  (pp.  458, 471).  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  it  appears  to  me  that  these  charges  are  not  substantiated. 
Other  matters  raised  in  the  same  article  will,  I  understand,  be  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Doubleday  in  a  separate  form. 

Ed.  E.  H.  R. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

P.  17,  note  I.     For  the  saint's  epitaph  read  the  hymn  in  Bode,  H.E.  iv.  20. 
P.  116,  line  14.     For  Siam  read  Hsi-an. 
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The  Acqtiisition  of  St,  Helena 

THE  writings  of  Brooke,  Janisch,  Jackson,  and  others  provide 
full  and  authoritative  information  concerning  the  history  of 
St.  Helena  from  1678  onwards  ;  but  as  the  records  preserved  in 
the  island,  on  which  these  works  were  based,  do  not  begin  until 
that  date,  their  accounts  of  the  earlier  history  are  derived  from 
other  sources,  to  which  equal  credence  cannot  be  given.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  challenged  ;  and  hence  it  comes  that  in 
standard  works  of  reference,  such  as  the  Colonial  Office  List,  we 
still  find  it  alleged  that  the  Dutch  held  possession  of  St.  Helena 
from  about  1645  till  1650  or  1651,  that  they  then  abandoned 
it,  preparatorily  to  settling  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that 
thereupon  the  English  at  once  occupied  the  island.  These  state- 
ments— the  ultimate  authority  for  which  seems  to  have  been 
Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce  (1787) — are  not  only  unsupported 
by  any  positive  evidence  but  are  in  conflict  with  the  accounts 
given  by  various  voyagers  who  touched  at  St.  Helena  during 
the  period.  Ta vernier,  who  was  aboard  a  Dutch  fleet  which 
called  at  the  island  in  1649,  says  nothing  of  a  Dutch  occupation  ^ 
or  of  there  being  any  regular  inhabitants  ;  the  Sieur  de  Flacourt 
in  1655  found  the  island  deserted  ^  ;  while  the  English  traveller, 
Peter  Mundy,  who  was  there  in  the  following  year,  makes  no 
mention  of  settlers,  and  describes  a  vain  search  for  letters  which 
might  give  information  of  preceding  visitors.  It  may  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  during  this  time  St.  Helena  remained, 
as  before,  a  mere  port  of  call  for  ships  returning  from  the  East, 

^  It  is  possible  that  this  story  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  1633  Jacques  Specz,  on  his 
way  back  to  Holland  after  relinquishing  the  post  of  governor -general  of  the  Dutch  Indies, 
went  through  the  formality  of  annexing  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  States -General  {Corpi(s 
Diplomaticum  Neerlando-Indicwm,  i.  256).  As,  however,  this  step  was  not  followed  by 
any  attempt  at  occupation,  it  had  no  validity. 

2  Histoirc  de  Madagascar,  1658,  p.  379. 
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attracted  thither  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  refreshing  to  be 
obtained  and  partly  by  its  suitability  as  a  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  crews  of  these  vessels  filled  their  water  casks,  picked  oranges 
and  lemons,  hunted  the  wild  goats,  snared  seafowl,  and  fished 
in  the  roadstead  ;  then  they  departed,  leaving  the  island  as 
destitute  as  before  of  any  human  creature. 

The  actual  facts  as  to  the  English  occupation  of  St.  Helena 
are  easily  ascertained  from  the  East  India  Company's  records 
(now  in  the  India  Office  at  Westminster).  These  establish  that 
the  decision  to  take  possession  of  the  island  was  made  late  in 
1658,  and  was  then  brought  about  by  the  enforced  postponement 
of  another  plan  which  the  Company  had  more  at  heart,  namely, 
the  colonization  of  Pulo  Run,  in  the  Bandas  (Malay  Archipelago). 
This  tiny  island,  which  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  since  1616,  had  been  definitely  ceded 
to  the  former  as  the  result  of  the  war  of  1652-4  ;  but  for  some 
time  the  East  India  Company  had  been  too  weak  financially  to 
make  any  progress  with  the  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the 
island,  which  was  likely  to  be  of  special  value  in  breaking  down 
the  Dutch  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  spices.  When,  however,  the 
grant  of  a  fresh  charter  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1657  infused  new 
life  into  the  Company,  the  project  was  taken  up  with  vigour, 
and  more  especially  because  men  like  Maurice  Thomson  and 
Sir  James  Drax,  who  had  been  prominent  promoters  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  West  Indies,  were  leading  members  of  the  new  direc- 
torate. By  October  1658  the  preparations  had  progressed  so  far 
that  Captain  John  Dutton,  an  Englishman  who  had  served  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  for  several  years  and  had  married 
a  Dutch  woman  at  Batavia,  was  selected  to  go  to  Pulo  Run  as 
governor  at  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  On  3  December,  however, 
the  expedition  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  owing  to  a  fear  of 
hostilities  breaking  out  again  between  England  and  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  the  two  nations  taking  opposite  sides  in  the 
contest  between  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes.  Should  war  ensue, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  English  to  reach  Pulo  Run, 
and  certainly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  themselves  there. 

The  postponement  of  the  occupation  of  Pulo  Run  seems  to 
have  led  the  Court  of  Committees  to  concentrate  upon  another 
scheme,  which  had  evidently  been  for  some  time  in  their  minds. 
The  colonization  of  St.  Helena  had  been  recommended  as  far  back 
as  1644  by  Richard  Boothby  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  A  True 
Declaration,  &c.  ;  but  the  suggestion  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Company  at  that  time  had  many  distractions,  and,  moreover, 
its  chief  members  were  opposed  to  any  expenditure  upon  fortifica- 
tions and  suspicious  of  all  schemes  of  colonization.  Since  then, 
however,  the  island  had  acquired  a  special  importance  as  a  place 
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of  rendezvous  for  the  Company's  shipping.  Home  waters  were 
rendered  dangerous  in  turn  by  the  Civil  War,  the  Dutch  War, 
and  the  Spanish  War,  to  say  nothing  of  pirates  and  privateers  ; 
and  it  became  desirable  that,  whenever  possible,  the  East  India- 
men  should  complete  their  voyages  together,  preferably  under 
the  escort  of  a  man-of-war.  From  1649,  therefore,  the  vessels 
bound  for  England,  alike  from  India  and  from  the  Far  East, 
were  bidden  to  wait  for  one  another  at  St.  Helena  ;  and  from 
1656  onwards  the  East  India  Company  annually  petitioned  the 
Protector  to  send  one  of  the  navy  ships  to  meet  them  there  and 
convoy  them  to  an  English  port.  This  consideration  alone  would 
be  likely  to  induce  the  Company  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
island  and  to  build  a  fort  there  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels 
in  the  roadstead  ;  but  a  still  stronger  motive  was  probably  the 
fear  that  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  occupied  the  Cape  and 
whose  aggressive  designs  in  the  East  were  exciting  alarm  in 
England,  would  establish  themselves  at  St.  Helena  and  thus 
deprive  their  rivals  of  the  chief  remaining  watering-place  on  the 
direct  route  between  the  Comoros  and  home  waters. 

The  minutes  of  the  East  India  Company  are  often  provokingly 
silent  as  to  the  genesis  of  decisions  taken  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mittees ;  and  in  the  present  case  they  fail  to  tell  us  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  Sir  James  Drax  was,  however,  so 
prominent  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  that,  from  this  fact 
as  well  as  from  his  antecedents,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
credit  belongs  to  him.  The  entry,  which  occurs  in  the  minutes 
of  15  December  1658,  runs  as  follows  : 

The  Court,  having  severall  tymes  very  lately  taken  into  their  con- 
sideration the  great  conveniency  and  concernment  that  it  might  prove, 
both  to  the  Company  and  to  this  nation,  for  to  fortifie  the  island  St. 
Helena,  whereon  (it  is  beleived)  many  good  plantations  may  in  tyme  be 
made,  did  againe  this  day  reassume  the  serious  consideration  of  that 
businesse.  And  finding  somuch  reason  to  engage  them  to  this  worke, 
aswell  as  encouragment,  after  a  long  debate  of  the  whole  businesse,  re- 
solved, by  a  generall  erection  of  hands,  to  send  40  men  with  all  expedition 
to  remayne  on  the -island,  with  conveniencies  to  fortifie  and  begin  a  planta- 
tion there. 

The  next  step  was  to  select  a  person  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  colony,  and  the  Court's  choice  fell  naturally  upon  Captain 
Dutton,  who  had  been  left  unemployed  by  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  the  Pulo  Run  expedition.  Accordingly  we  find  that  on 
17  December 

The  Court  having  a  desire  that  Capt.  Dutton,  who  was  entertain'd  for 
Governour  of  Polarone  at  200?.  per  annum,  would  undertake  the  businesse 
for  St.  Hellena  untill  a  settlement  be  made  there,  and  then  to  send  a  ship 
to  carry  him  to  Polarone,  hee  now  declared  that  hee  doth  wholly  devote 

U  2 
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himself e  to  their  disposure,  and  desired  to  cary  his  wife  with  him ;  to 
which  they  readily  consented,  and  were  pleased  to  continue  his  said 
salary  of  200?.  per  annum  unto  him. 

Hee  then  moved  the  Court  that  hee  might  receive  1001.  for  his  charge 
in  going  to  and  againe  to  attend  them,  and  to  sett  him  out  to  sea ; 
whereupon  they  were  pleased  to  order  payment  of  lOOl.  unto  him  for 
his  said  charge  and  to  furnish  him  with  fresh  provision  for  his  intended 
voyage. 

Sir  James  Drax,  Captaine  Eyder,  Captaine  Broakhoven,  and  Captaine 
Prowd,  and  as  many  other  of  the  Committees  as  please,  were  intreated 
to  conferre  with  Capt.  Button  concerning  such  necessaries  as  are  fitt  to 
be  sent  to  St.  Hellena  ;  and  the  said  Committee  were  desired  to  take  care 
to  provide  all  such  provisions  of  victual!  and  for  fortification,  and  so 
many  men  as  the  Court  hath  appointed  for  the  said  place. 

Matters  had  perforce  to  be  hastened,  as  the  fleet  for  Surat, 
which  was  to  carry  out  the  settlers,  was  to  start  early  in  the 
new  year.  On  3  January  1659  Captain  Robert  Stringer,  who, 
as  far  back  as  April  1656,  had  also  been  destined  for  Pulo  Run, 
was  engaged  to  proceed  to  St.  Helena  as  lieutenant  to  Dutton, 
at  a  salary  of  £40  a  year  ;  and  during  the  same  month  men 
were  enlisted,  and  stores  purchased  and  placed  aboard  the 
London,  one  of  the  outward  bound  vessels.  The  Marmaduke, 
a  man-of-war  of  36  guns  and  150  men,  had  been  already  told  off 
by  the  Admiralty  to  convoy  the  fleet  and  bring  home  any  return- 
ing ships  that  might  be  found  at  St.  Helena  ;  and  her  captain, 
Peter  Butler,  had  been  given  by  the  Company  on  20  December 
1658  a  gratuity  of  £20  in  order  to  secure  his  goodwill. 

The  letter-books  of  the  East  India  Company  (vol.  ii)  furnish 
a  number  of  interesting  and  instructive  documents  concerning 
the  expedition.  First  of  these  is  the  commission  given  by  the 
Company  to  Captain  Dutton,  dated  11  January  1659.  This 
declares  that,  having  '  resolved  to  settle,  fortifie,  and  plant 
upon  the  island  of  St.  Hellena  ',  they  appoint  him  to  be  '  Gover- 
nour  in  Cheife  on  the  said  island  '.  He  is  accordingly  required 
to  embark  in  the  London,  and  proceed  first  to  the  island  of 
Santiago  (one  of  the  Cape  Verd  group)  and  thence  to  St.  Helena. 

Where  when  it  shall  please  the  AUmightie  to  arrive  you,  wee  hereby 
impower,  authorize,  and  require  you  that,  forthwith  after  your  coming 
to  anchor  in  the  roade,  you,  with  the  commanders  and  as  many  English 
as  convenientlie  may  be  spared  from  aboard  the  ships,  doe  repaire  on 
shoare,  and  in  the  name  of  His  Highnesse  Richard,  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Honourable  English  East  India  Company,  doe  take 
posession  of  the  island,  and  with  drum  and  trumpett  proclaime  the  same. 

All  persons  now  or  hereafter  appointed  to  reside  on  the  island 
are  charged  to  render  due  obedience  to  Dutton.    Any  one  guilty 
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of  a  serious  offence,  such  as  felony,  murder,  or  treason,  is  to  be 
confined  in  chains  and  sent  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity 
for  trial ;  while,  in  the  case  of  minor  offences,  the  governor  and 
his  council  are  authorized  to  infiict  such  punishments  as  are 
'  usually  exercised  in  other  English  plantations,  according  to  the 
lawes  of  England  '.  In  the  case  of  Button's  decease.  Stringer  is 
appointed  to  succeed  him  with  the  same  powers.  The  council  is 
to  consist,  during  the  stay  of  the  fleet,  of  the  governor,  the 
Ueutenant,  and  the  commanders  of  the  ships  ;  after  their 
departure,  Dutton  is  to  choose  three  of  the  inhabitants  to  assist 
him  and  Stringer.  In  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
council,  the  point  is  to  be  decided  by  the  majority,  the  governor 
having  a  casting  vote,  when  necessary.  One  of  the  council  is  to 
register  their  proceedings,  and  this  record,  authenticated  by  the 
signatures  of  those  taking  part  in  each  consultation,  is  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  to  the  Company. 

In  some  detailed  instructions  delivered  to  him  together  with 
his  commission,  Dutton  is  bidden  to 

Take  notice  that  wee  have  ordered  Capt.  Kobert  Bo  wen  ^  to  touch  at 
St.  Jago,  or  some  one  of  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verde,  in  his  outward 
passage  ;  where  being,  wee  desire  your  care  and  dilligence  as  speedelie 
as  possibly  may  be  to  procure  all  manner  of  plants,  rootes,  graines,  and 
all  other  things  necessarie  for  plantation  there  to  be  had  or  procured,  but 
more  espetially  in  those  which  are  to  be  esteemed  your  most  certaine 
provisions,  as  planton  rootes,  cassada-sticks,^  large  jamooes  [yams], 
potatoes  and  bonavist,^  pease,  gravances,*  and  beanes  of  all  sortes,  oranges 
and  lemons. 

Minute  directions  are  added  for  the  preservation  of  these  roots 
on  the  voyage. 

In  case  at  St.  Jago  you  can  prociu'e  five  or  six  blacks  or  negroes,  able 
men  and  women,  wee  desire  you  to  buy  them,  provided  they  may  be  had 
at  or  under  40  dollers  per  pooll ;  ^  which  service  wee  hope  will  not  require 
above  three  or  four  dales  stay  at  most. 

Instructions  are  then  given  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  divine 
service,  '  to  which  purpose  wee  have  furnished  you  with  bibles 
and  sundry  other  good  bookes  ',  and  Dutton  is  exhorted 

By  your  owne  example  and  authoritie  to  suppresse  all  vitiousnesse  in  our 
people,  that  soe  the  Lord  may  prosper  you  and  take  delight  to  dwell  in 
the  midest  of  you. 

Next  we  find  directions  for  the  task  of  fortification. 

TJie  Allmightie  having  arrived  you  at  St.  Hellena,  you  shall  with  all 
speed  proceede  to  fortifie  in  the  most  convenient  place  of  Chappell  Valley 

^  Comma.nding  the  London.  ^  Cassava  plants. 

2  A  kind  of  pulse.  *  Chick-peas.  ^  i.e.  head. 
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(taking  the  advice  of  your  Counsell  herein)  and  in  such  other  place  and 
places  on  the  island  as  you  shall  judge  most  necessarie  and  requisite  for 
the  defence  of  the  same  and  to  offend  any  enemies  that  shall  come  into 
or  neare  the  roade  or  roades  of  the  said  island.  But  while  this  worke 
is  going  on,  you  are  espetially  to  have  regard  to  the  first  season  and  opper- 
tunitie  that  God  shall  graunt  unto  you  to  proceede  to  planting  of  your 
provisions,  but  espetially  your  plantons  and  cassada,  because  they  other- 
wise will  be  in  danger  to  perrish  ;  and  this  doe  in  severall  places  of  the 
island  as  you  shall  find  convenient.  And  that  you  also  proceede  to  set 
your  carpenters  and  other  artificers  on  worke  for  the  framing  and  getting 
up  your  magazine  and  storehowse  and  other  howses  necessarie  for  your 
accommodation  within  the  lynes  of  your  fortifications.  And  for  the  rest 
of  your  people  and  what  can  be  spared  out  of  your  ship  or  any  other 
English  ships  there  arrived  (who,  wee  hope,  according  to  our  order  unto 
them  will  be  ready  to  assist  you),  they  may  be  imployed  in  the  worke  of 
fortification. 

Provisions  have  been  sent  to  last  for  fourteen  months,  by 
which  time  the  settlers'  crops,  together  with  the  produce  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  should  suffice  for  their  sustenance.  A  steward 
is  to  be  appointed  for  the  stores,  and  any  clothing  or  other 
necessaries  supplied  to  the  colonists  should  be  charged  to  the 
recipient's  account  at  20  per  cent,  advance  on  cost  for 
goods  brought  from  England,  or  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  rial 
of  eight  for  those  obtained  from  the  East.  During  the  stay  of 
any  homeward  bound  vessels,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  survey  the  island,  making  also  an  estimate  of  the  '  plantable 
grownds  ',  with  particulars  of  soil,  &c. 

And  that  you  cause  an  exact  draught  of  the  whole  island  to  be  platted 
downe  in  a  large  scale,  after  the  manner  of  a  landscript,  by  the  most 
ingenious  person  that  shall  be  present,  by  which  wee  may  discerne  the 
severall  vallies,  hills,  and  ridges  in  the  said  island  ;  and  these  to  send  unto 
us  by  the  first  oppertunitie. 

Men  from  the  ships  employed  on  the  fortifications,  &c.,  are  to 
be  fed  from  their  respective  vessels,  and  not  allowed  to  consume 
the  colonists'  stores  ;  but  as  an  encouragement  a  '  butt  of  brandy 
wine  '  may  be  distributed  amongst  them  and  a  promise  given 
that  the  Company  will  recompense  '  any  eminent  service  '  they 
may  render.  Power  is  grarted  to  Button  to  draw  upon  the 
returning  ships  for  materials  for  clothing  up  to  a  value  of  400  rials 
of  eight,  if  necessary. 

To  Captain  Butler  of  the  Marmaduke  the  Company  wrote  on 
3  January  1659  : 

Wee  having  acquainted  you  with  our  resolution  of  setling  upon  the 
island  of  St.  Hellena,  for  the  securing  of  our  ships  refreshment  homeward 
bound,  wee  doe  earnestly  desire  you  that  during  your  stay  there  (which 
wee  would  not  have  to  exceede  the  15  or  20th  May)  you  will  afford  the 
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best  of  your  assistance  with  your  people  and  what  elce  needfull  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  fortification  on  the  said  island  ;  and  it  being  a  national! 
businesse,  it  will  be  expected  that  both  you  and  your  people  doe  act  the 
more  vigorously  in  the  speedie  prosecution  thereof,  that  at  your  retourne 
for  England  you  may  give  the  State  a  sattisfactorie  accompt  concerning 
the  same.  And  you  may  assure  your  selfe  that  what  favours  you  shall 
shew  unto  any  of  our  people  or  shipping  during  this  your  imployment,  it 
shall  be  seriously  considered  off  and  acknowledged  by  [us]. 

Butler  was  also  given  a  letter  to  the  commanders  of  the 
homeward  bound  vessels,  in  which  they  were  directed  to  lend 
their  best  assistance  in  completing  the  fortification.  Captain 
Bowen  was  similarly  instructed  to  help  in  the  construction  of 
the  fort,  staying,  if  necessary,  until  20  June  for  that  purpose. 

The  fleet  left  the  Downs  early  in  February  1659,  and  three 
months  later  the  London  and  the  Marmaduke  reached  St.  Helena. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  account  of  the  proceedings  there. 
Dutton  sent  a  report  to  the  Company  on  23  June — presumably 
the  date  of  the  Marmaduke's  departure — but  no  copy  is  extant, 
and  we  only  know  of  it  from  a  mention  in  the  Company's 
reply.  One  of  its  enclosures,  it  is  true,  has  survived;^  but 
this  merely  records  the  proceedings  at  a  consultation  held  for 
the  engagement  of  a  fresh  gunner  in  the  place  of  one  found  to 
be  too  old.  Captain  Butler,  on  reaching  the  Downs,  wrote 
a  short  letter  to  the  Admiralty  on  18  August ;  ^  but  here  again 
we  are  disappointed,  for  the  sole  facts  to  be  gleaned  are  that 
the  ships  anchored  at  St.  Helena  on  5  May,  and  that  during  his 
stay  at  the  island  only  two  vessels  called  there,  of  which  one 
was  Dutch  and  the  other  English.  Curiously  enough,  the  island 
itself  has  preserved  a  couple  of  relics  which  give  a  certain 
amount  of  information.^  The  visitor  is  still  shown  a  number 
of  inscribed  stones  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  of  these  two  bear  the  following  inscriptions  : 

(1)  Tho.  CoUman,  workman  in  che[if]  of  this  fortification  for"  the  use 
of  the  English  East  India  Companey.  I  caime  in  the  Marmiducky,  a  man 
of  war[r]e,  Ma[y]  5,  1659. 

(2)  I,  John  Dutton,  Governour  of  this  Isle,  first  erected  this  fortification 
for  the  English  East  India  Compf^,  June  the  4,  an.  Dom©  1659.  Opera 
testantur  de  me. 

Evidently  the  settlers  and  sailors  had  worked  with  sufficient 
expedition  to  complete  a  blockhouse  or  fortified  dwelling 
within  a  month  of  their  arrival.  A  document,  of  a  rather  later 
period  ^  discloses   the    fact    that    the    building  was    christened 

^  Original  Correspondence  (India  Office),  2771. 

2  Domestic  State  Papers,  Interregnum,  ccxiv.  no,  74. 

3  See  the  8t.  Helena  Almanack,  1913,  p.  8  :  H.E.  the  Acting  Grovemor  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  also  a  photograph  of  the  Dutton  inscription. 

*  Original  Correspondence  (India  Office),  2931. 
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the  *  Castle  of  St.  John  ' — possibly  because  of  Button's  Christian 
name. 

One  of  the  articles  taken  out  either  by  Button  or  by  Stringer 
must  have  been  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  we  learn  in 
the  following  manner.  The  Sieur  de  Rennefort  paid  a  visit  to 
St.  Helena  in  the  spring  of  1666,  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Madagascar  ;  and  in  his  Histoire  des  Indes  Orientates  (Paris, 
1688)  he  gives  a  short  description  of  the  Governor's  house,  in 
which  he  says  (p.  141), 

II  y  avoit  quelques  tableaux.  Le  portrait  du  Koy  Charles  II  paroissoit 
a  I'endroit  le  plus  en  veue  de  la  chambre  du  Gouverneur,  d'ou  celuy  de 
Cromvel  avoit  este  oste  et  mis  a  la  ruelle  de  son  lit,  le  visage  sur  la  tapisserie. 

As  already  noted,  the  Marmaduke  was  back  in  the  Downs  by 
18  August  1659  ;  and  we  find  that  the  Company  authorized  an 
expenditure  up  to  £100  in  gratuities  to  her  officers  and  men. 
Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  furnish  the  infant  colony  with 
more  settlers  and  the  necessary  supplies. 

By  the  Truro  (bound  for  Madras)  had  been  dispatched  a  letter, 
dated  23  June  1659,  advising  that  that  vessel  would  deliver  at 
St.  Helena  a  quantity  of  stores,  viz.  flour,  peas,  beer,  brandy, 
shoes  (costing  285.  per  dozen),  and  fishing  tackle.  The  captain 
had  also  been  instructed  to  procure  if  possible,  during  his  stay 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  *  ten  lusty  blacks,  men  and  women  ',  together 
with  grain,  coco-nuts,  potatoes,  yams,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  for 
the  use  of  the  settlers.  Button's  letter  was  answered  on  28  October 
in  one  dispatched  by  the  Success,  a  man-of-war  sent  to  convoy 
the  returning  fleet.  This  vessel  carried  further  supplies  for  the 
island  ;  and  her  captain  was  desired  to  call  at  Santiago  for  plants 
and  roots,  including  some  '  Indian  wheate,  or  great-eared  corne, 
sometime  called  mase  or  Virginian  wheate  '.  He  was  also  re- 
quested to  take  with  him  from  England  any  more  settlers  he 
might  hear  of  ('if  any  land  men  offer,  enterteine  and  carry  with 
you  to  St.  Hellena  five  or  six  able  young  men,  at  5,  6,  7,  or  8  I. 
a  yeare,  to  remaine  as  soldiers  and  planters  on  our  island  '), 
and  on  arrival  to  lend  a  hand  in  completing  the  task  of  fortifying. 
Similarly,  letters  were  sent  to  the  commanders  of  any  returning 
vessels,  desiring  them  to  '  perfect  the  fortifications  there,  for 
the  honnor  of  the  nation  and  benefitt  of  trade  '.  As  early  as 
January  1659  the  Company  had  written  to  Surat,  ordering  that 
every  ship  going  home  thence  should  embark  a  ton  of  rice,  which 
was  to  be  left  at  St.  Helena  for  the  use  of  the  settlers. 

The  records  relating  to  the  island  now  skip  a  year,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  project  of  occupying  Pulo  Run  was  again 
taken  up.  This  time  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  design  through  ; 
and,  redeeming  their  promise  to  Button,  the  Company  wrote  by 
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the  African  on  19  December  1660,  directing  him  to  hand  over 
charge  to  Stringer  and  to  proceed  himself  in  that  vessel  to  Bantam, 
on  his  way  to  Pulo  Run.  A  formal  commission  to  Stringer  to  be 
Governor  of  St.  Helena  in  place  of  Dutton  was  forwarded,  together 
with  detailed  instructions  for  the  development  of  the  island. 
These  are  of  a  very  interesting  character,  but  they  do  not  concern 
us  here,  as  our  narrative  must  end  with  the  departure  of  the  first 
Governor,  which  took  place  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1661.^ 
We  may  note,  however,  that  Dutton  reached  Bantam  safely, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Pulo  Run,  only  to  be  baffled  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  surrender  the  island.  Long  negotia- 
tions followed  at  Bantam  and  Batavia,  but  without  avail ;  and 
Pulo  Run  had  not  been  transferred  when  the  Second  Dutch  War 
broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1665.  At  its  close  the  Treaty  of  Breda 
(July  1667)  finally  ceded  the  much  disputed  island  to  Holland. 
Dutton  himself,  tired  of  waiting  in  a  pestilential  climate,  had 
returned  to  England,  arriving,  it  seems,  in  May  1663.  From  that 
time  he  disappears  from  view.  William  Foster. 

*  One  of  the  stones  already  mentioned  as  embedded  in  the  castle  walls  at  St.  Helena 
records  the  death  of  Button's  infant  son,  Walter,  bom  at  Greenwich  in  February  1657. 
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The  Inner  Cabinet  from  1739  to  174^ 

SIR  WILLIAM  ANSON,  treating  of  the  cabinet  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries/  says  that  '  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  cabinet  memoranda  of  1739  and  1740  of  an  "  efficient 
cabinet  "  within  the  larger  body  '.  His  definition  of  the  '  efficient 
cabinet',  as  distinguished  from  the  informal  ring  of  influential 
ministers  which  tends  to  form  itself  and  to  dominate  every 
cabinet,  is  that  it  was  '  a  recognized  group,  the  king's  pleasure 
was  taken  in  respect  of  the  persons  who  composed  it,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  form  the  subject  of  memoranda  com- 
municated to  the  king  '.^  He  is  disposed  to  date  its  existence 
from  the  Pelham  ministry.  Evidence  exists,  however,  to  show 
that  in  the  last  years  of  the  Walpole  administration  an  inner 
^cabinet,  fultilling  all  the  terms  of  Sir  William  Anson's  definition, 
became  increasingly  prominent.  Certainly  this  was  the  opinion 
of  contemporaries.  Pulteney,  speaking  in  1738,  rema^^l^^rl,  '  ^^ 
have  in  this  kingdom  se vera, I  nminojls  ;  we  have  a  privy  council, 
a  "cabinet  council :  and  for  all  I  know  a  more  secret  and  less 
numerous  council  still,  by  which  the  other  two  are  directed.'"^ 
Ay?5ar  later  the  duke  of  Argyle,  himself  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
declared  in  the  house  of  lords,  '  It  is  not  being  in  Privy  Council, 
or  in  Cabinet  Council,  one  must'^be  in  the  ministers  council,  to 
kn^  tne  true  motives  of  onr  la.t^  pronep.HinpjR  '.^  And  again  in 
1740,  after  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office,  Argyle  stated 
that  he  had  never  seen  Vernon's  instructions,  though  he  had 
been  at  the  time  commander-in-chief  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  repeated  his  assertion  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
cabinet  minister.^ 

On  4  June  1740  Lord  Harrington,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  northern  department,  wrote  from  Hanover,  where  he  was 
attending  George  II,  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  his  colleague  for 
the  southern  department,  to  express  the  king's  approval  of 
Newcastle's  conduct  in  communicating  certain  orders  to  the 

^  AnU,  xxix.  (1914),  71.  2  75^^^  p^  70. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  x.  591.  *  Ihid,,  p.  1135. 

^  Ihid.  xi.  764.  Coxe,  Walpole,  i.  615,  implies  that  Argyle's  testimony  need  not  be 
accepted,  as  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it 
will  be  clear  from  what  follows  that  he  was  perfectly  correct. 
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lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
his  desire  that  in  future  the  same  four  ministers  should 

coDtinue  to  meet  and  confer  upon  all  points  of  importance  that  may 
occur,  as  also  upon  the  instructions  you  will  from  time  to  time  receive 
from  hence,  and  it  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  communicate 
to  them  the  letters  I  shall  write  to  your  Grace  by  his  consent  and  those 
which  you  shall  receive  from  the  King's  ministers  abroad,  and  that  you 
shall  settle  always  previously  amongst  yourselves  which  of  those  dis- 
patches may  be  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords  Justices  and  prepare 
such  heads  of  business  as  are  to  be  considered  by  their  Excellencies.^ 

Similarly,  on  24  May  1741,  Harrington  wrote  again  from  Hanover 
to  desire  Newcastle,  at  the  direction  of  the  king, 

to  communicate  all  letters  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the  Lords 
whom  the  King  has  usually  consulted  in  all  secret  affairs  ^  viz.  My  Lord 
Chancellor,  My  Lord  President  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whom  you  are  to  call  together  for  business  as  often  as  the  King's  service 
may  require,  and  it  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  their  Lordships  should 
at  those  meetings,  together  with  your  Grace,  prepare  such  heads  of  business 
as  may  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  Lords  Justices  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  their  giving  the  necessary  instructions  thereupon.^ 

In  1740  and  1741,  therefore,  the  inner  or  efficient  cabinet, 
as  they  are  now  called,  or  the  lords  of  confidence,  the  active 
part  of  the  administration,  or  the  conciliabulum,  as  they  were 
variously  described  by  contemporaries,  consisted  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Lord  Harrington.  These  five  ministers  were  the 
regular  members  of  the  inner  cabinet,  but  other  ministers  and 
naval  and  military  experts  attended  meetings  as  the  occasion 
required.  Sir  Charles  Wager,  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  and  Sir  John  Norris  were  called  in  when  naval  matters 
were  under  discussion.  Lord  Cathcart,  General  Wage,  General 
Armstrong,  and  Colonel  Lascelles  attended  in  connexion  with 
the  Carthagena  expedition.^  The  elder  Horace  Walpole's  name 
appears  on  occasions  when  questions  of  foreign  affairs  were  being 
considered.  The  duke  of  Grafton  came  once  or  twice.  And 
throughout  1741  Henry  Pelham  became  an  increasingly  constant 
attendant.  Thus  on  13  January  1741  when,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  five,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Horace  Walpole,  Henry  Pelham, 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  Sir  John  Norris  were  also  present,  the 

1  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies,  25,  4/15  June  1740,  Separate  and  Private. 

2  Similar  words  were  used  in  1748  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  refers  to  the  inner  cabinet 
as  '  a  meeting  of  such  of  the  Lords  as  are  usually  consulted  on  secret  affairs ' :  quoted 
by  Sir  William  Anson,  vhi  supra,  p.  72. 

'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies,  28,  24  May/4  June  1741,  Private. 
«  Add.  MS.  32692,  fo.  236. 
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total  number  of  the  inner  cabinet  amounted  to  ten.^  This  was 
the  largest  meeting  in  these  years.  On  the  other  hand,  decisions 
would  occasionally  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  inner  cabinet  by 
three  or  even  by  two  ministers.  In  the  summer  months,  when 
Walpole  was  at  Houghton,  Wilmington  at  Eastbourne,  Hardwicke 
at  Wimpole,  and  Newcastle  at  Claremont,  it  was  difficult  to 
convene  a  full  meeting.  In  1740  Newcastle,  in  consultation  with 
Hardwicke  and  Wilmington,  drew  up  and  dispatched  a  reply  to 
Harrington  on  the  subject  of  the  desirabihty  of  the  Prussian 
alHance  without  obtaining  the  opinion  of  Walpole,  who  was  at 
Houghton.^  And  next  year,  when  Newcastle  wrote  to  request 
Lord  Hardwicke  to  come  to  town  in  order  to  consider  some 
expected  letters  from  Hanover,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  would  decide  the  fate  of  Europe,^  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  was  again  reluctant  to  leave  Wimpole,  replied,  pointing  out 
that  Newcastle,  Walpole,  and  Wilmington  could  deal  with  the 
letter  without  his  presence,  and  that '  last  summer  many  meetings 
on  very  considerable  points,  were  held  by  three  of  us,  some  by 
two  only  '.*    In  1740  and  1741  the  inner  cabinet  generally  met  at 

(Sir  Robert  Walpole's  house,^  and  the  minutes  of  its  meetings  are 
dated  from  'Sir  Robert  Walpole's',  instead  of  from  Whitehall, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  meetings  of  the  ordinary  cabinet. 
I  The  functions  of  the  '  efficient  cabinet '  as  defined  in  Harring- 
I  ton's  letters  were,  in  their  capacity  of  '  the  Lords  whom  the 
\  King  has  usually  consulted  in  all  the  secret  affairs  ',  (1)  to  meet 
and  confer  upon  all  points  of  importance  that  might  occur  ; 
(2)  to  settle  previously  amongst  themselves  which  dispatches 
from  the  king  or  British  representatives  abroad  should  be  laid 
before  the  lords  justices  ;  (3)  to  prepare  such  heads  of  business 
as  were  to  be  considered  by  the  lords  justices.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  instructions,  if  carried  out,  completely  subordinated 
the  lords  justices  to  the  four  ministers.  In  point  of  fact  they  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  dominating  question  of  the  summer 
of  1740  was  the  negotiation  which  was  then  proceeding  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  securing  his  assistance  in 
the  eventuality  of  a  war  with  France.  This  negotiation  involved 
constant  communication  between  Harrington,  writing  at  the 
direction  of  the  king  from  Hanover,  and  his  colleagues  in  England, 
but  on  no  occasion  were  his  dispatches  referred  to  the  lords 
justices,  the  decisions  were  invariably  taken  by  the  inner  four  them- 
selves, and  the  replies  were  drawn  up  by  Newcastle  in  their  names. 

^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Various,  3. 

2  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies,  27,  22  July  1740,  Private. 

3  Add.  MS.  35407,  fo.  60.  *  Add.  MS.  32697,  fo.  432. 

s  On  13  January  1741  a  meeting  was  held  at  '  Lord  Harringtons ',  State  Papers, 
Dom.,  Various,  3. 
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Thus  on  3  June  Newcastle  wrote  to  say  that  '  My  Lords 
Chancellor  and  President  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  myself 
suggested  that  Harrington  should  go  to  Berlin  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  king  of  Prussia  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  and  to 
sound  him  on  the  general  situation  of  European  affairs.^  On 
22  July  he  wrote  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Harrington 
while  the  lords  justices  were  sitting,  and  communicated  it  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Wilmington  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
was  over.  The  reply  in  this  case  was  sent  in  their  three  names, 
as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  away  at  Houghton.^  On  12  August, 
when  both  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  were 
away,  Stone,  who  was  Newcastle's  private  secretary,  wrote  to 
Harrington  that 

My  Lord  President  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  have  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  your  Lordship  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  being  at  present  in  the  country)  to  lose 
no  time  in  obeying  His  Majesty's  commands  and  have  ordered  me  to 
dispatch  this  messenger  to  your  Lordships  with  their  sentiments  upon 
this  important  question.^ 

Similarly,  in  acknowledging  these  letters,  Harrington  addressed 
his  replies  not  to  the  lords  justices  but  to  the  inner  four.*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  cite  further  examples.  Both  in  1740  and  1741, 
when  the  principal  question  at  issue  was  the  Hanoverian  neutrality, 
the  inner  cabinet,  sometimes  reinforced  by  Horace  Walpole  and 
Henry  Pelham,  sometimes  reduced  to  three  or  even  two  members, 
reserved  for  themselves  the  consideration  of  all  important  matters 
and  took  decisions  on  their  own  responsibility,  which  they  com- 
municated to  Hanover  without  reference  to  the  lords  justices.^ 

The  only  important  occasion  in  these  years  on  which  the 
lords  justices  were  called  upon  to  act  was  in  September  1740, 
when  the  unexpected  news  arrived  of  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies.  This,  in  all  probability,  meant  war, 
and  the  lords  justices  were  summoned  on  4,  5,  8,  and  9  September 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  take  any  necessary  measures. 
The  event  was  public  property,  and  accordingly  differed  from 
the  secret  discussions  regarding  the  Carthagena  expedition  or 
the  Prussian  alliance.  Nevertheless,  the  lords  justices  did  no 
more  than  ratify  decisions  already  reached  by  the  inner  cabinet, 

*  State  Papers,  Dom,,  Regencies,  27,  Private. 

2  Ihid.  22  July  1740,  Private.  »  Hy^.  22  August  1740. 

*  e.  g.  Harrington  to  Newcastle,  19/30  September  1740,  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies, 
26 :  '  The  King  approved  the  notion  suggested  by  Your  Grace  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.' 

^  When  any  question  referred  from  Hanover  was  considered  by  the  inner  cabinet 
reinforced  by  outside  persons  like  Pelham  and  Horace  Walpole,  the  reply  appears  to 
have  been  drafted  in  the  names  of  the  regular  members  only.  See  State  Papers,  Dom., 
George  II,  52,  Minutes  of  18  September  1740. 
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who  on  7  September  ordered  Norris's  fleet  to  remain  in  port, 
without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  lords  justices  on  the  next 
day,  and  on  8  September  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
reinforcing  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  lords  justices  on  9  September.^  But  as  far  as  the 
diplomatic,  consequences  of  the  French  move  were  concerned, 
the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Prussia  ^  and  the  reply  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  French  government's  statement  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  had  sent  their  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,^ 
the  inner  cabinet  continued  to  deliberate  in  private  and  without 
reference  to  their  colleagues. 

Hitherto  the  efficient  cabinet  has  been  seen  acting  in  relation 
to  the  lords  justices.  The  expedition  against  Spanish  America 
which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  in  relation  to  the  cabinet.  Professor 
Turner  has  pointed  out  ^  that  the  lords  justices  were  merely  the 
cabinet  constituted  as  a  regency,  and  that  their  functions  and 
power  fluctuated  with  those  of  the  cabinet.  The  case  of  these 
expeditions  entirely  bears  out  this  view.  From  the  first  they 
were  planned  by  the  inner  cabinet,  with  the  assistance  of  naval 
and  military  advisers.  Hardwicke  had  strongly  recommended 
this  procedure. 

As  to  bringing  the  affairs  of  either  of  the  individual  expeditions  before 
the  cabinet,  he  wrote  to  Newcastle,  I  think  we  should  not  depart  from 
what  has  been  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases  ;  I  have  always  been  told 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  bring  matters  which  require  such  absolute 
secrecy  before  such  a  number  of  persons,^ 

The  only  ministers  other  than  the  five  regular  members  of  the 
inner  cabinet  who  appear  ever  to  have  attended  the  meetings 
concerned  with  these  expeditions  were  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who 
was  necessary  as  representing  the  admiralty,  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  who  attended  occasionally  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
regular  members.  After  settling  the  broad  outlines  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition,  the  inner  cabinet,  on  the  advice  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,^  referred  the  detailed  preparation  to  the  military 
and  naval  experts.  By  the  time  when  these  preparations  were 
complete,  in  June  1740,  the  king  had  departed  to  Hanover  and 
the  regency  had  opened.  In  these  circumstances  the  inner 
cabinet  decided  to  send  the  instructions  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  commanders  of  the  expeditions  to  Hanover  to  be  signed 

1  State  Papers,  Doni.,  George  II,  52. 

2  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies,  27,  Newcastle  to  Harrington,  11  September  1740, 
Private  and  Particular. 

3  State  Papers,  Dom.,  George  II,  53,  Sir  R  Walpole's,  27  October. 
*  Ante,  xxix.  473-4. 

^  Add.  MS.  32692,  fo.  538.  «  Add.  MS.  32692,  fo.  523. 
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by  the  king,  in  order  to  avoid  the  relative  publicity  involved  in 
submitting  them  for  signature  to  the  lords  justices.^ 

Most  of  the  materials  cited  above  in  regard  to  the  inner 
cabinet  relate  to  periods  in  which  a  regency  was  in  operation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  during  the  regencies  that  the 
written  was  substituted  for  the  spoken  word,  and  that  the  two 
important  questions  of  the  Prussian  negotiations  and  the  Hano- 
verian neutrality  arose.  Both  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  transacted  bring  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment more  into  evidence  than  in  more  normal  times.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Turner  that  while  '  legally  the 
lords  justices  were  regents  and  guardians  of  the  kingdom, 
actually  they  were  the  members  of  the  cabinet  council  sitting 
under  another  name  ',  and  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  impor- 
tance correspond  with  the  transference  of  power  from  the  king 
to  the  cabinet  and  then  from  the  cabinet  to  the  inner  cabinet.^ 
During  1740  and  1741  the  membership  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
lords  justices  was  identical,  and  if  Mr.  Turner's  views  are 
correct,  the  subordination  of  the  lords  justices  to  the  inner 
cabinet  would  involve  a  similar  subordination  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinet. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  clearly  by  the  cabinet  minutes 
of  the  period.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds — the  minutes  of  the 
cabinet,  those  of  the  lords  justices,  and  those  of  the  inner  cabinet. 
The  first  end  where  the  second  begin — that  is  to  say  in  May  of 
both  years — and  they  begin  again  in  October  when  the  regency 
closed  with  the  return  of  the  king.  The  third  ran  concurrently 
with  the  other  two.  The  minutes  of  the  inner  cabinet  can  always 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  cabinet  or  the  lords  justices 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  dated  from  '  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ', 
while  the  latter  are  dated  from  Whitehall.  The  reasons  for 
accepting  the  former  as  those  of  the  inner  cabinet  are  as  foUows  : 

1 .  The  meetings  which  they  record  are  attended  by  a  strictly 
limited  number  of  persons.  Out  of  a  cabinet  numbering  16,  only 
8  ministers  are  noted  as  ever  having  been  present  at  these  meet- 
ings. Of  the  8,  one  minister,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  only 
attended  on  one  occasion,  while  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  only 
present  on  three  or  four  occasions.  A  third,  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
is  only  found  when  naval  matters  are  under  consideration.  The 
regular  ministers  attending  these  meetings  were  the  five  (includ- 
ing, of  course,  Harrington)  approved  by  the  king  as  those  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  on  all  secret  affairs.     In 

1  Add.  MS.  32695,  fo.  348  and  400.  Torrens,  History  of  British  Cabinets,  i.  509-10, 
fails  to  appreciate  the  reason  for  transmitting  these  instructions  to  Hanover,  misin- 
terpreting  it  as  a  piece  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Newcastle,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
his  colleagues  in  the  dark.  ^  Ante,  xxix.  475. 
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addition  to  cabinet  ministers,  three  other  persons,  not  members 
of  the  cabinet,  often  attended  these  meetings.  Sir  John  Norris, 
who  was  at  the  admiralty  and  who  commanded  the  home  fleet  in 

1740  and  1741,  was  present  with  Wager  when  naval  matters  were 
being  discussed.  The  name  of  the  elder  Horace  Walpole  occa- 
sionally appears,  presumably  as  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
Henry  Pelham  frequently  attends. 

2.  The  subjects  under  discussion  at  these  meetings  are 
obviously,  on  the  whole,  of  greater  importance  than  those  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  of  the  lords  justices  or  the  cabinet.  It 
is  at  these  meetings  that,  for  example,  the  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  the  West  Indian  expedition  are  approved,  that 
the  dispatches  relating  to  the  Prussian  negotiations  are  composed, 
and  that  the  advisability  of  a  rupture  with  France  is  considered. 
The  regency  and  cabinet  minutes  do  not  touch  on  these  points. 

3.  References  are  frequently  made  in  these  minutes  to  the 
cabinet  council  and  to  the  lords  justices  as  distinct  and  separate 
bodies.  Sometimes  it  is  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
or  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  lords  justices.  At  other  times 
matters  are  definitely  referred  to  the  two  larger  bodies.  Some- 
times the  cabinet  and  the  lords  justices  will  confirm  decisions 
reached  a  day  or  two  earlier  at  a  meeting  of  the  smaller  body. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  signs,  particularly  under 
the  regency,  showing  the  entirely  distinctive  nature  of  these 
meetings  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  The  lords  justices  met  regularly 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  the  meetings  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
were  intermittent  and  irregular.  The  former  were  referred  to 
in  their  minutes  as  '  their  Excellencies  '  ;  the  latter  as  '  their 
Lordships  '.  The  minutes  of  the  latter  are  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  rough  notes  of  the  discussion  ;  those  of  the  cabinet  or 
the  regency  are  invariably  formal  and  elaborate. 

In  these  years  the  regency  was  not  in  operation  from  January 
to  May  1740,  from  October  1740  to  May  1741,  and  from  October 

1741  onwards.  In  all  three  of  these  periods  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  inner  cabinet  is  to  be  found.  Down  to  May  1740 
there  are  no  minutes  of  the  kind  described  above,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  statement  that  the  Carthagena  expedition  and  Anson's 
were  prepared  in  accordance  with  Lord  Hardwicke's  advice  by  the 
inner  cabinet  is  based  on  Sir  John  Norris's  diary,  which  records 
the  meetings  at  which  they  were  discussed  and  arranged.^ 

During  the  second  period  frequent  minutes  of  the  inner 
cabinet  are  found,  illustrating  many  of  the  points  indicated 
above  as  to  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  the  cabinet.  On 
9  October   1740,  the  lord  chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir 

^  Add.  MS.  28132.  Norris  refers  to  these  as  '  Private  Meetings '  as  opposed  to  cabinet 
councils. 
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Charles  Wager,  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle  met 
at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  to  discuss  the  position  of  naval  material 
and  personnel.    Their  minutes  are  as  usual  brief  : 

To  call  for  an  account  of  all  the  ships  now  in  commission  ;  the  com- 
plements of  the  men ;  numbers  borne  and  numbers  mustered.  To  have 
an  account  of  all  the  ships  that  can  be  ready  for  sea  before  April  1st  dis- 
tinguishing each  month  ;  and  the  number  of  men  wanting —  To  prepare 
heads  of  a  temporary  Act  of  Parliament  for  manning  the  fleet  by  giving 
proper  encouragement  to  seamen  to  enter  voluntarily  and*  fixing  the 
wages  of  seamen  to  be  in  the  Merchant  service. 

Penalties  were  to  be  imposed  on  persons  found  guilty  of  impeding 
the  recruitment  of  the  navy,  and  a  bounty  of  40  per  cent,  was 
to  be  given  to  every  man  who  voluntarily  enlisted.^  This  was 
under  the  regency.  On  13  October  the  regency  closed,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  inner  cabinet  met  again  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's. 
This  time  Lord  Harrington,  who  had  returned  from  Hanover, 
was  present  in  addition  to  the  five  others,  and 

the  draught  of  a  letter  was  settled  to  be  wrote  immediately  by  th«  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  directing  them  to  send  orders 
forthwith  to  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  to  sail  immediately  with  25  ships  (named 
in  the  margin)  the  transports  and  other  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
his  squadron  in  execution  of  his  former  orders  and  instructions .^ 

On  16  October  a  regular  cabinet  meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall, 
at  which  the  following  were  present  :  lord  chancellor,  lord 
chamberlain,  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  president,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Lord  Harrington,  lord  privy  seal,  duke  of  Bolton,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  lord  steward,  duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  C. 
Wager,  Sir  J.  Norris,  duke  of  Newcastle.^  At  this  meeting  in- 
structions were  issued  confirming  almost  verbatim  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  inner  cabinet  under  the  regency  on  9  October. 
The  minutes  are  couched  in  more  formal  terms  as  follows  : 

Their  Lordships  took  into  consideration  what  method  may  be  proper 
to  be  taken  for  the  speedy  manning  of  His  Majesty's  fleet ;  and  were 
humbly  of  opinion  that  His  Majesty  should  direct  the  Admiralty  to  lay 
before  His  Majesty  an  account  of  all  the  ships  in  commission,  their  com- 
plements, numbers  born  and  numbers  mustered,  and  the  number  of  sick 
seamen. 

Also  the  number  of  ships  that  can  be  got  ready  by  Christmas  ;  those 
that  can  be  ready  by  April  1st  and  the  number  of  men  wanting. — An  Act 
of  Parliament,  its  heads,  to  be  got  ready,  for  the  voluntary  manning  of 
the  navy.  ... 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  inner  cabinet  which  met  under 
the  regency  continued  to  meet  after  the  regency  had  been  closed, 
and  that  the  decisions  reached  by  the  inner  cabinet  under  the 

1  State  Papers,  Dom.,  George  II,  53.  *  Ibid.  ^  Add.  MS.  33004,  fo.  41. 
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regency  were  formally  confirmed  by  the  regular  cabinet  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  lords  justices. 

On  27  October  of  this  year  another  meeting  of  the  inner 
cabinet  was  held  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  This  time,  as  only 
foreign  affairs  were  under  consideration  and  the  presence  of 
naval  advisers  was  not  required,  only  the  regular  five  attended — 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president.  Lord  Harrington,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  most  important 
result  of  their  deliberations  related  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  French  minister's  explanation  of  the  dispatch 
of  a  French  squadron  to  America,  and  whether  it  should  be  met 
by  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  also  considered  what  answer,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  M. 
Bussy's  declaration ;  which  was  also  thought  proper  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  defenceless  condition  we  are  in  at  present  and  the  notion 
of  not  hastening  the  rupture  till  we  are  better  prepared. ^ 

On  20  November  a  further  meeting  was  held  at  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's.^  Of  the  regular  five.  Lord  Harrington  was  absent, 
and  the  elder  Horace  Walpole  and  Henry  Pelham  were  present. 
It  was  decided  to  issue  instructions  to  the  admiralty  to  reinforce 
the  naval  forces  in  America  by  two  ships.  Sir  Charles  Wager 
was  desired  to  furnish  a  memorandum  on  certain  points.  A 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Clinton  of  Liverpool  was  read  relating  to  the 
embargo  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  curtly  noted  '  nothing  done  in 
it '.  Information  recently  received  with  regard  to  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  France  were  alleged  to  be  carrying  on  at  Dunkirk 
was  referred  to  Major-General  Armstrong  and  Colonel  Lascelles, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  military  advisers  of  the  cabinet  at 
this  time.  Their  report  ultimately  was  considered  by  the  inner 
cabinet  on  24  November,  when  it  was  decided  that  it  should  '  be 
laid  before  the  Cabinet  Council  '.^  A  further  point  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  20  November  was 

what  papers  may  be  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament  upon  motion. 
Agreed  that  all  orders  and  papers  should  be  granted  according  to  the 
following  order,  viz. : 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before 
this  house  an  account  of  all  orders  that  have  been  given  since  the 
day  of  relating  to  the  fitting  out  and  sailing  of  any  of  His 

Majesty's  squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  with  the  dates  of  such  orders,  the 
numbers  and  rates  of  the  ships,  the  places  to  which  the  same  were  thereby 
directed  to  sail  and  the  times  of  their  sailing  respectively. 

This  decision  was  carried  into  effect  on  3  December  as  an 
amendment  to  a  resolution  calling  for  papers  moved  by  Lord 

»  State  Papers,  Dom.,  George  II,  53.  *  /^^-^  s  /^^-^^ 
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Bathurst  in  the  house  of  lords.  Further  meetings  of  the  inner 
cabinet  in  1740  were  held  on  27  November  ^  and  on  2  December,^ 
when  it  was  *  agreed  to  have  a  Cabinet  Council  tomorrow  night 
relating  to  the  exemption  from  the  embargo  '.  This  was  duly 
held  on  3  December,  when  thirteen  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
present.  The  last  meeting  recorded  in  the  year  was  held  on 
12  December,  at  which  Lord  Harrington,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir 
John  Norris  were  present.^ 

The  inner  cabinet  continued  to  meet  throughout  1741.  Their 
deliberations  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics.  On  27  January  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  attended,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
make  the  same  motion  for  papers  in  the  house  of  lords  as  Mr. 
Pelham  in  the  house  of  commons. *  On  1 5  April  they  again  decided 
to  refer  reports  about  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  a  cabinet 
council.^  On  27  April,  in  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  French 
government  in  rescuing  and  transporting  to  Europe  sixty-two 
British  sailors  who  had  been  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  inner  cabinet  were  of  opinion 

that  a  pardon,  at  the  request  of  the  French  King  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Mar,  taken  up  in  Ireland  for  inlisting,  and  an 
order  should  be  sent  to  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  that  purpose .^ 

On  4  May  the  final  draft  of  the  instructions  to  the  lords  justices 
was  considered  and  amended  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  five 
before  Harrington  left  for  Hanover.' 

In  the  third  period  during  these  years  when  a  regency 
was  not  in  operation — that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  months  of  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — the  inner  cabinet  con- 
tinued to  meet  as  before.  On  3  November  the  lord  chancellor, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mi\  Pelham,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  agreed  to  reinforce  Admiral  Haddock  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  renew  his  instructions  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons.  Haddock  was  *  to  attack 
the  French,  attempting  to  go  into  Cadiz  or  to  join  the  Spanish 
squadron,  to  attack  them  when  joined,  or  to  attack  the  French 
squadron  if  he  should  meet  them,  separately  after  they  had 
joined  the  Spanish  squadron  or  given  any  assistance  to  Spain  '.^ 
These  vigorous  instructions  were  issued  at  a  time  when  England 
and  France  were  still,  technically,  at  peace.  They  were  con- 
firmed by  the  cabinet  on  5  November.^  Seveii  more  meetings 
of  the  inner  cabinet  are  recorded  down  to  8  January,  all  except 

»  State  Papers,  Dom.,  George  II,  53.  ^  Ibid.  54. 

^  Ibid.  *  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Various,  3.  ^  Ibid, 
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one  dealing  with  the  naval  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
Haddock  had  failed  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Spanish  troops 
to  Italy.^  The  last  meeting  of  the  inner  cabinet  of  the  Walpole 
administration  appears  to  have  been  that  of  8  January,  when 
the  regular  five  were  present,  with  Wager,  Norris,  and  Henry 
Pelham,  to  consider  the  state  and  defence  of  Minorca,  on  which 
Spain  was  reported  to  be  contemplating  an  attack.  It  was 
decided  that  General  Wade  and  Major-General  Anstruther  should 
'  attend  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  on  Monday  next  at  7  p.m.,  and 
that  a  Cabinet  Council  should  be  called  on  Thursday  '. 

It  is  clear  that  Argyle  and  Pulteney  were  correct  in  stating 
that  the  controUing  agency  in  government  was  not  the  cabinet, 
but  a  smaller  and  more  secret  body  ;  that  the  body  consisted  of 
five  ministers,  reinforced  as  occasion  required  by  other  ministers 
and  technical  advisers  ;  that  it  met  regularly,  kept  minutes  of 
its  proceedings,  and  communicated  its  decisions  direct  to  the 
king  ;  and  finally,  that  its  members  were  in  form  selected  and 
approved  by  the  king.  The  efficient  cabinet  described  by  Sir 
William  Anson  was,  in  fact,  in  existence  in  1740  and  1741.  It 
is  also  clear  that,  to  the  ministers  concerned,  this  system  of 
government  did  not  appear  to  be  a  new  departure.  Hardwicke 
speaks  of  it  as  the  '  usual  practice  '.  Harrington  refers  to  '  the 
Lords  whom  the  King  has  usually  consulted  in  all  secret  affairs  '. 
Apart  from  these  indications,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  through- 
out Walpole's  administration,  at  any  rate  since  the  accession  of 
Georgell,  the  power  of  the  cabinet  had  been  delegated,  as  Pulteney 
said,  to  a  smaller  and  more  secret  body.  The  initial  interviews 
with  Geraldino  in  June  1738  were  conducted  by  that  body.^ 
And  in  1727  and  1729  the  king  refers  secret  matters  to  a  small 
body  of  '  select  lords  ',  '  who  are  usually  consulted  upon  foreign 
affairs'.  Walpole  appears  to  have  approved  of  this  procedure 
and  told  the  then  lord  chancellor  '  that  he  was  against  having 
the  Cabinet ;  no  good  ever  came  of  them  '.^ 
'  ~  The  inner  cabinet  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  met 
before  with  anything  like  the  regularity  and  formality  which  is 
the  feature  of  the  years  1740  and  1741.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  war,  which,  with  its  attendant  problems,  requiring  urgent 
and  secret  treatment,  obviously  made  it  advisable,  as  Lord 
Hardwicke  pointed  out,  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
of  persons  before  whom  these  questions  were  to  be  discussed. 
The   archbishop   of   Canterbury,   for   instance,   who   frequently 

»  Add.  MS.  32993,  fo.  90;  ibid.  192;  ibid.  194;  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Various,  3, 
14  December  1741 ;  ibid.  31  December ;  ibid.  4  January  1742  ;  ibid.  8  January  1742. 

^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Various,  2. 

^  See  Lord  King,  Notes  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Affairs,  pp.  50,  51,  88,  90,  93,  99- 
100 ;  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Regencies,  79,  Townshend  to  Newcastle,  July  11/22,  18/29, 
July  21/Aug  1,  1729;  ibid.  Newcastle  to  Townshend,  July  18  and  22,  1729. 
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attended  meetings  of  the  cabinet  and  the  lords  justices,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  asset  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  natural  tendency  to  evolve  a  species 
of  war  cabinet  would  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  executive 
offices  of  government  were  to  an  unusual  extent  at  this  period 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  whose 
departments  comprised  the  duties  of  the  present  home,  foreign, 
and  colonial  secretaries,  with  some  of  those  of  the  war  office,  the 
admiralty,  and  the  board  of  trade.  Newcastle  himself  comments 
on  their  monopolizing  the  business  of  government  in  a  letter 
to  Hardwicke,  in  which  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
absorbing  more  than  his  share  of  the  time  of  the  lords  justices. 

I  believe  (he  wrote),  in  Mr.  Craggs'  time  all  business  arose  from  him, 
and  yom-  Lordship  will  find  where  that  is  otherwise  you  will  have  no 
business  come  before  the  Kegency  but  common  occurrences  and  matters 
of  form,  for  no  others  came  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices. 1 

Further,  the  absence  of  the  king  with  one  secretary  of  state 
at  Hanover  rendered  it  necessary  in  some  degree  to  put  into 
writing  the  conventions  and  understandings  of  the  constitution. 
The  cabinet,  unknown  to  law  under  its  own  name,  was  legalized. 
The  inner  cabinet,  not  only  unknown  to  law  but  unrecognized 
by  the  constitution,  was  regularized.  Instead  of  casual  and 
verbal  consultations  and  conferences  as  occasion  required,  the 
king  and  his  more  important  ministers  were  forced  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another  by  means  of  lengthy  and  detailed  memo- 
randa. As  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Anson,  the  absence  of 
ministers  from  town  at  a  time  when  important  communications 
requiring  prompt  consideration  were  frequently  arriving  from 
abroad,  would  naturally  tend  to  the  relegation  of  such  matters 
to  a  smaller  and  more  available  body.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
inner  cabinet,  it  was  often  difficult  to  convene  a  full  meeting,  for 
ministers  were  reluctant  to  leave  their  country  houses  for  White- 
hall. A  European  crisis  was  required  to  draw  Lord  Hardwicke 
from  his  peaceful  seclusion  at  Wimpole,  and  sometimes  even  that 
would  not  suffice.  Consequently,  as  Hardwicke  himself  pointed 
out,  important  decisions  were  taken  by  three  or  even  two  members 
of  the  inner  cabinet. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  A  distinction  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  between  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
who  were,  and  of  those  who  were  not,  members  of  the  inner 
cabinet.  The  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  could  hardly 
be  avoided  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  equally  it  could  hardly 
be  applied  to  the  latter,  who  were  neither  consulted  nor  informed 

^  Add.  MS.  35406,  fo.  274. 
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as  to  the  more  important  measures  of  the  government.  Light 
is  thrown  upon  this  distinction  in  the  correspondence  between 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Henry  Pelham  on  the  question  of  the 
resignation  of  the  former  over  the  Hanoverian  neutrality,  of 
which  he  profoundly  disapproved.  Newcastle  based  his  desire 
to  resign  on  two  grounds  :  first,  '  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
active  part  of  the  ministry  that  has  any  confidence  at  present  in 
me,  or  I  in  him,  except  my  Lord  Chancellor  ' ;  and  secondly,  that 
*  no  man  can  continue  in  the  active  part  of  the  administration  ' 
without  being  '  thought  to  have  advised  or  concurred  in  measures 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  both  dishonourable  and  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  all  Europe,  and  consequently  those  of  this  country  in 
particular  ' }  To  this  Henry  Pelham  replied  by  advising  him,  if 
his  scruples  arose  from  '  measures  of  office  only  '  and  the  '  active 
office  '  which  he  held,  to  '  take  another  ;  retire  from  business  and 
in  some  degree  from  Court,  but  not  from  the  King's  service  '.^ 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  view  of  Henry  Pelham,  his  brother  could, 
by  retiring  from  the  inner  cabinet,  while  still  remaining  a  member 
of  the  ordinary  cabinet,  avoid  the  responsibility  for  obnoxious 
measures  which  he  would  have  incurred  as  a  member  of  the 
former,  and  disclaim  Hability  without  actual  repudiation. 

What  then  was  the  object  and  what  were  the  functions  of  the 
ordinary  cabinet  ?  In  default  of  a  detailed  account,  a  remark 
made  by  George  II  in  1750  is  illuminating.  The  duke  of  Newcastle 
had  told  him  that  he  only  wrote  about  the  more  secret  foreign 
affairs  to  Henry  Pelham  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  '  No,'  said  the 
king,  'they  two  are  the  only  ministers  ;  the  others  are  for  show.'^ 

R.  R.  SEDGW^CK. 

1  2/13  October  1741 :  Coxe,  Pelham,  i.  21  f. 

^  Add.  MS.  32698,  fo.  114  ;   Coxe,  i.  25.  ^  Coxe,  ii.  371. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

An  Outline  Itinerary  of  King  Henry  the  First  "^ 

An  itinerary  of  Henry  I  will  never  be  more  than  an  imper- 
fect outline  of  the  movements  of  his  com-t,  for  the  reason  that 
the  materials  at  our  disposal  are  limited  to  intermittent  references 
in  the  chronicles  to  the  courts  held  on  the  three  great  festivals  of 
the  year,  or  on  special  occasions,  to  certain  important  events,  and 
to  an  inconsiderable  number  of  dated  charters.    The  great  bulk 
of  Henry's  writs  and  charters  can  never  be  dated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ;    in  the  majority  of  instances  not  even  the 
precise  year  can  be  ascertained.    To  make  use  of  the  bulk  of  the 
material  at  our  disposal  it  is  necessary  to  import  into  the  scheme 
a  variety  of  matter  not  immediately  relevant  to  an  itinerary, 
such  as  the  notices  of  the  nomination,  election,  and  consecration 
of  ecclesiastics  to  episcopal  sees  and  to  the  rule  of  monastic 
houses,  notices  of  deaths,  certain  events  recorded  in  the  rise  and 
growth  of  monasteries,   which  sometimes  led  to  the  issue  of 
a   royal   confirmation,    poUtical   events   at    home   and   abroad, 
judicial  proceedings,  and  special  enactments.     The  duration  of 
the  term  of  office  held  by  officials  of  the  king's  household  and 
court,  by  ecclesiastics  and  sheriffs  of  counties,  when  approximately 
ascertained,  throws  light  on  the  period  to  which  a  charter  or  writ 
addressed  to,  or  attested  by,  such  individuals,  belongs.     For 
convenience  of  comparison,  writs  and  charters  issued  at  a  given 
place  within  a  definite  period  of  years  have  been  brought  together  ; 
but  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  suggestion  that  they  were 
all  issued  simultaneously.     To  all  documents  of  uncertain  date 
the  period  within  which  they  were  issued  has  been  added  within 
square  brackets  after  the  place  of  issue.     Those  of  ascertained 
date  have  no  other  indication  than  the  marginal  date  there,  or 
immediately  before,  cited. 

With  the  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Eyton's  manuscript  notes 
on  the  dates  of  such  charters  as  were  known  in  his  days,^  no 

*  [The  readers  of  the  Review  are  indebted  to  our  contributor  for  the  generosity 
with  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  almost  the  entire  cost  of  printing  his  work. — 
Ed.  E.H.R.} 

»  Add.  MS.  31943. 
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attempt  had  been  made  to  compile  an  itinerary  of  Henry  I  until 
Professor  Haskins  prepared  his  Norman  Institutions  (published 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press  in  1918)  from  materials  collected 
during  the  period  1902-17  from  the  French  archives.  In  that 
work  he  gives  the  Norman  itinerary  of  Henry  I  during  the  years 
1106-7,  1108-9,  1111-13,  1114-15,  1116-20,  1123-6,  1127-9, 
1130-1,  and  1133-5,  whilst  Henry  was  beyond  seas.  From  that 
source  a  number  of  documents,  until  then  unpublished,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  present  essay  ;  an  earlier  arrangement  of  the 
documents  here  used  has  in  some  instances  been  modified  as 
a  result  of  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  that  erudite  work. 
Unfortunately  the  continuation  of  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis's  important 
Regesta  Regum  Anglo-N ormannorum  is  still  deferred  in  consequence 
of  the  editor's  engagement  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
service  of  the  government. 

Henry's  diplomas  consist  mainly  of  three  classes  :  (1)  Precepts 
or  mandates  addressed  to  officials,  directing  that  some  specific  act 
shall,  or  shall  not,  be  done  ;    (2)  Notifications,  addressed  to  the 
county  court,  a  baron's  court,  or  the  king's  court,  of  a  royal 
grant,  or  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  by  a  subject  ;   (3)  Diplomas 
of  confirmation  drawn  up  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  model  and  en- 
grossed, sometimes  in  the  chancery,  but  often  apparently  in  the 
scriptorium  of  a  monastery.    The  first  class  is  usually  attested 
by  an  official  of  the  chancery,  treasury,  or  household,  frequently 
by  the  chancellor,  at  some  place  where  the  court  was  then  estab- 
lished.   Sometimes  a  writ  is  said  to  have  been  *  issued  '  by  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  or  officials  of  the  household.    The  second 
class  is  attested  by  a  varying  number  of  members  of  the  king's 
court  or  household  at  some  place  where  the  court  was  estab- 
lished ;    occasionally,  when  a  council  was  held,  by  the  king  or 
queen,  or  by  both,  and  by  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastics,  barons, 
and  officials  of  the  court  and  household.     The  third  class  bears 
a  cross  (signum)  placed  against  the  name  of  the  king,  and  others 
against  those  of  the  great  ecclesiastics,  barons,  king's  chaplains, 
officials  of  the  household  and  others ;  this  stands  opposite,  or  some- 
times in  the  middle  of,  the  name  or  description  of  the  witness. 
In  these  diplomas  the  place  of  issue  is  seldom  recorded,  possibly 
because  the  signatories  did  not  all  attest  their  marks  at  the  same 
time  or  place.    In  some  instances  a  date  is  recorded,  namely  the 
regnal  or  dominical  year,  sometimes  both,  and  occasionally  the  feast 
day  also.    Instances  are  found  where  a  scribe  has  at  a  later  time 
added  a  date,  not  always  a  correct  one.    Many  writs  belonging 
to  the  first  class  have  not  been  utilized  in  this  itinerary  owing  to 
the  evidence  of  date  being  quite  indefinite.     Some  documents 
of  the  second  and  third  classes  have  been  omitted  because  they 
appear  to  be  spurious  or  corrupt,  and  consequently  imtrustworthy 
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or  even  misleading,  as  evidences  of  Henry's  movements.  A  caveat 
must,  however,  be  made  against  the  condemnation  of  a  document 
solely  on  the  ground  of  an  irregular  or  variable  arrangement  of 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  or  signatories  in  the  existing  texts, 
seeing  that  the  original  arrangement  or  continuity  of  the  names 
in  two,  three,  or  more  columns  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  later  transcribers. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  documents  used  in  the  itinerary 
has  usually  been  condensed,  so  as  to  serve  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  identification.  For  historical  or  critical  purposes  the  full 
document  should  be  consulted  at  the  references  given.  This 
essay  is  nothing  more  than  a  provisional  synopsis  of  certain  of 
the  diplomas  issued  by  Henry.  A  full  chartulary,  giving  the 
best  and  most  complete  text  of  these  instruments,  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

Certain  axioms  which  influence  the  dating  of  some  of  Henry's 
diplomas  may  be  stated.  A  bishop  was  so  addressed  officially, 
not  as  a  rule  from  the  date  of  his  consecration,  but  in  some 
instances  ^  from  the  day  on  which  he  waSj  invested  in  the 
temporalities  of  his  see,  which  was  presumably  the  day  of  his 
nomination.  Prior  to  his  consecration  he  was  not  always  addressed 
or  described  as  '  elect '.  The  chancellor,  upon  his  nomination 
to  an  episcopal  see,  delivered  up  his  office  and  seal  immediately 
upon  such  nomination.  An  archbishop  or  a  bishop  ceased  to 
be  addressed  in  Henry's  writs  to  the  county  court  when  deprived 
of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  and  similarly  an  earl  or  a  baron 
ceased  to  be  addressed  in  such  missives  after  the  forfeiture  of 
his  earldom  or  fief.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that 
official  recognition  was  superseded  during  absence  beyond  seas 
on  missions  or  expeditions,  or  during  a  journey  to  Rome  or  the 
Holy  Land.       '  W.  Farrer. 

1100. 

2  Aug.  William  II,  whilst  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  during  the  after- 
noon of  2  August,  1100,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Henry,  Kobert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  William  of  Breteuil,  Walter  Tirel  of  Poix  (Somme),  and  others, 
is  accidentally  slain.^ 

Henry  immediately  rides  to  Winchester  to  secure  the  treasure.  Hard 
upon  his  heels  follows  William  of  Breteuil,  the  keeper  of  the  treasure.^ 

3  Aug.  Henry  is  elected  king  by  such  of  the  "Witan  as  are  near  at 
hand.*  The  opposing  party  is  silenced  by  the  efforts  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Warwick.^ 

Henry  gives  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Winchester  to  William  Giffard, 
the  chancellor  of  the  late  king.^ 

*  See  no.  115.  ^  A.-S.  Chron.  5.  a. ;  Orderic  (ed.  Le  Prevost),  iv.  87. 

3  lUd.  *  Chron.  ^  W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  470. 

«  Chron.  Though  nominated  by  the  king  at  this  time,  Giffard  was  not  invested 
until  Easter,  1101. 
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4  Aug.    Henry  goes  to  London.^ 

5  Aug.  Before  the  altar  at  Westminster  he  promises  that  he  will  put 
down  the  injustices  which  existed  in  his  brother's  time.^  He  is  con- 
secrated by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  ;  the  crown  is  placed  upon  the 
new  king's  head  by  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York.^ 

1.  The  king  issues  a  charter  of  liberties.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops, 
Maurice  of  London,  William  elect  of  Winchester,  and  Gerard  of  Hereford, 
Earl  Henry  (of  Warwick),  Earl  Simon  (of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon), 
Earl  Walter  Giffard,  Kobert  de  Montfort,  Eoger  Bigot,  Eudes  the  sewer, 
and  Henry  de  Port ;   '  apud  Westmonasterium  quando  coronatus  fui.'  * 

2.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  a  charter  of  confirmation  is 
issued  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  It  is  addressed  generally 
and  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London,  William  elect  of  Win- 
chester, and  G(erard)  of  Hereford ;  Earl  Henry  (of  Warwick),  Earl  Simon 
(of  Northampton),  and  Earl  Walter  Giifard.^ 

3.  Writ  addressed  to  Eudes  the  sewer  and  Herbert  the  chamberlain 
directing  that  the  convents  of  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester 
shall,  at  all  festivals  at  which  the  king  shall  be  crowned  in  those  churches, 
have  full  livery  from  the  king,  and  their  precentors  shall  have  an  ounce 
of  gold,  as  by  the  testimony  of  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  they  had  in 
the  time  of  the  king's  predecessors.  It  is  attested  by  William  (Giffard, 
bishop)  elect  of  Winchester  ;  at  Westminster.^ 

Henry  gives  to  Kobert,  son  of  Earl  Hugh  (of  Chester),  a  monk  of  St. 
Evroul,  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  (Bury  St.  Edmunds),  namely  '  nonas 
Augusti,  die  dominico,  in  die  videlicet  consecrationis  ipsius  regis  'J  He 
restores  to  Abbot  Odo  the  abbey  of  Chertsey.^ 

3a.  Early  Aug.  Henry  addresses  a  letter  to  Anselm  announcing  his 
election  as  king,  and  his  consecration  in  the  primate's  absence.  He  urges 
his  speedy  return.  Witnesses :  Bishop  Gerard,  William  bishop  elect  of 
Winchester,  William  de  Warelwast,  Earl  Henry,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
Hugh  the  sewer  and  other  bishops  and  barons. ^ 

15  Aug.  Anselm,  being  at  Chaise  Dieu,  near  Lyons,  receives  the  news 
of  the  late  king's  death,  which  was  brought  by  a  monk  of  Bee,  and,  simul- 
taneously, by  a  monk  of  Canterbury .i<* 

On  the  same  day,  being  18  kalends  of  September,  Henry,  by  the 
advice  of  his  court,  causes  Ranulf ,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  be  committed  to 
the  Tower.ii    Before  Michaelmas  he  recalls  Anselm.^^ 

^  Chron.  ^  jjadmer,  p.  119.  ^  Flores  Histor.  ii.  34:. 

*  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,  p.  215  ;  Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen,  i.  521  fE. ;  Matth.  Paris,  Chroti.  Mai.  ii.  115-17 ;  Hearne,  Textus  RoffensiSy 
ch.  34,  p.  51.  At  the  fourth  reference  this  clause  is  added  at  the  end  :  '  Factae  sunt 
tot  cartae  quot  sunt  comitatus  in  Anglia  et,  rege  iubente,  positae  in  abbatiis  singulorum 
comitatuum  ad  monimentum.' 

^  Cotton  ch.  vii,  8.    No  place  of  issue  is  named. 

«  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  f  0.78  (f;  sub  tit.:  '  Liberationes 
in  coronatione  regis.'  See  Round,  TAe  Kind's  Serjeants,  pp.  321-2  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  141. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  155  6.  «  Annals  of  Winchester. 

^  Anselm,  Epistolae,  iii.  41 ;  Gabriel  Gerberon,  Opera  8.  Anselmi  Cantuar.  Archiep. 
(Paris,  1721),  p.  382. 

i»  Eadmer,  p.  118.  "  Sym.  of  Durham,  i.  138;  Chron.  ^^  chron. 
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Aug.  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  and  Robert  of  Belleme  are  in  Normandy 
when  they  hear  of  the  late  king's  death.  Hastening  to  England  they  come 
to  Henry's  court,  and  doing  homage  and  fealty,  they  receive  from  him 
their  respective  fees  and  dignities.^ 

4.  14  Sept.  On  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a.  d. 
1100,  the  king  grants  to  St.  Peter's,  Bath,  and  Bishop  John  5  hides  of 
land  in  Weston.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king.  Archbishop  Thomas, 
Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Bishop  Gerard,  Bishop  William  GifEard,  William 
count  of  Mortain,  Walter  Giffard,  Earl  Hugh,  Earl  Simon,  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  Earl  Henry,  Roger  de  [sic)  Bigot,  Engenoulf  de  Ferr(ers),  Winebald 
de  Baalon,  Hameline,  William  de  Warelwast  the  chaplain;  at  West- 
minster.^ 

23  Sept.  Anselm  lands  at  Dover.  A  few  days  later  he  comes  to  the 
king,  who  is  at  Salisbury  ('  Serberia  ').^ 

5.  29  Sept.  Writ  addressed  to  W(alter)  Hosate  and  his  ministers 
notifying  them  of  the  grant  to  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  of  a  5  days' 
fair  at  Malmesbury.  It  is  attested  by  William  (GifEard)  the  chancellor ; 
at  Salisbury,  in  the  council.* 

6.  c.  Oct.  The  king  confirms  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Tewkesbury, 
certain  gifts  made  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Winebald 
de  Balaon,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hugh.  The  signatories  are  :  King  Henry,  Earl 
Hugh,  Robert  of  Belleme,  William  of  Mortain,  Roger  le  Poitevin,  Henry 
ot  '  Werwik ',  William  the  chancellor,  Evrard,  William  de  Wreowast, 
Eudes  ('  Eodorunus ')  the  sewer,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  Hamon  his 
brother,  William  de  Aubigny,  Miles  Crispin,  Hugh  de  *  Belcamp ',  Roger 
de  Nunant,  Nigel  de  Monevile,  Roger  le  Bigod,  Robert  Malet,  Hugh 
Maminot ;  *  apud  Marlebergam  in  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  millesimo 
et  centesimo.'  ^ 

7.  Confirmation  issued  in  favour  of  the  monastery  of  Lewes  at  the 
prayer  of  William,  earl  of  Surrey.  It  is  addressed  generally.  The  signa- 
tories are  :  (1)  King  Henry,  Bishop  Gerard,  William  count  of  Mortain, 
Walter  Giffard  '  minister '  (?),  and  William  the  chancellor ;  (2)  Hugh 
earl  of  Chester,  Earl  Henry  de  Beaumont,  Roger  Bigod,  and  William  de 
Aubigny .6    [23  Sept.-25  Dec,  1100.] 

8.  1  Nov.  The  king,  *  per  manum  episcopi  Lincoliensis  Rotberti ',  sends 
Faricius,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  to  Abingdon  to  become  abbot  there. 
This  shows  that  Bishop  Robert  is  with  the  king  at  this  time.'' 

11  Nov.  Henry  weds  Matilda, '  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 

^  Orderic,  iv.  94. 

'  'Anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  nostri  M''.  C°.,  indictione  viii,  ei^acta  xviii,  con- 
currente  vii,  xviii  kalend.  Octobris,  luna  vi,'  &c.  ;  Two  Bath  Chartularies  (Somerset 
Ree.  Soc),  i,  n.  42. 

3  Eadmer,  p.  119. 

*  '  apud  Sarum  in  consilio  '  :  Regist.  of  Malmesbury,  i.  333  ;  Lansd.  MS.  417,  f.  31  d. 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  65  b  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  202  ;  from  Charter  Roll, 
28  Edw.  I,  m.  3. 

®  Orig.  ch.,  Vesp.  iii,  n.  2.  The  signatories'  names  are  in  two  lines.  No  place  of 
issue  is  mentioned. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  44.  The  chronicler  is  very  careful  in  recording  the  date; 
it  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  rei»n. 
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and  the  good  Queen  Margaret,  King  Edward's  kinswoman,  of  the  right 
royal  race  of  England  ',  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Westminster  by 
Archbishop  Anselm,  who  '  afterwards  hallowed  her  to  queen  '.^ 

9.  Two  writs,  addressed  generally,  are  issued  in  favour  of  the  monastery 
of  Abingdon.     Both  are  attested  by  Eudes  the  sewer  and  are  issued 

*  apud  Westmonasterium  in  nuptiis  meis  '  ? 

10.  Confirmation  issued  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Troarn, 
who  have  obtained  inter  alia  property  in  cos.  Somerset  and  Dorset  from 
Robert  de  Rumilly.  The  signatories  are  :  (1)  King  Henry,  Queen  Matilda, 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London,  John  of  Bath,  and 
Ralph  of  Chichester  ;  (2)  Archbishop  Anselm,  Gundulf  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Eudes  Fitz-Hubert,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Evrard  son  of  Earl  Roger,  Henry 
earl  of  Warwick  ;  (3)  the  bishops,  Herbert  of  Norwich  ('  Tetfordensis  '), 
and  Robert  of  Chester  ;  Walter  Gifart  and  William  the  chancellor.^ 
[11  Nov.  1100-3  Sept.  1101.] 

11.  The  king  by  writ  notifies  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  sheriffs,  &c., 
of  England  of  his  grant  to  Richard  (de  Aubigny),  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
of  the  said  abbey,  to  hold  as  beneficially  as  Abbot  Paul  held  it.  It  is 
attested  by  Gerard  bishop  (of  Hereford),  John  bishop  (of  Bath),  Henry 
earl  of  Warwick,  Roger  Bigot,  and  William  de  Aubigny ;  at  Westminster.* 
[5  Aug.-25  Dec.  1100.] 

18  Nov.  On  14  kalends  of  December,  at  Ripon,  dies  Thomas  of  Bayeux, 
archbishop  of  York.^ 

12.  2  Dec.  Writ  addressed  to  Gerard  bishop  (of  Hereford),  Hugh  de 
Laci,  and  the  barons  of  Herefordshire  notifying  them  of  the  king's  grant 
to  Hugh  L'Asne  of  licence  to  give  the  manor  of  Ocle  to  the  monastery  of 
Lire  (dioc.  of  Evreux).  It  is  attested  by  Osbern  Fitz-Richard,  Richard 
Fitz-Ponce,  and  Roger  de  L'Isle  ;  at  Newnham-on-Severn  ('  Neweham  '), 

*  in  primo  die  adventus  '.^ 

13.  Writ  addressed  to  the  foresters,  huntsmen,  and  bowmen  who  are  of 
this  side  (ex  ista  parte)  of  Severn  and  of  Dean,  notifying  them  of  the  king's 
gift  to  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  of  the  tithe  of  his  venison  taken  in  the 
forests  of  the  same  province.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  (and 
is  issued)  by  Reginald  de  Berchelay  ;  at  Newnham-on-Severn  ('  Niwe- 
ham').7    [1100-7.] 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster  .^  Louis, 
son  of  Philip,  king  elect  of  France,  is  a  visitor  at  Henry's  court.^  Gerard 
bishop  of  Hereford  is  nominated  to  the  see  of  York.^^ 

*  Chron.  Upon  her  marriage  Matilda  relinquished  her  baptismal  name  of  '  Ead- 
gyth '.    Cf.  Orderic,  iii.  399-400  ;  iv.  95-6. 

*  Chron.  of  Abmgdon,  ii.  88-9.  • 
^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  282  ;  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  n.  470. 

«  Transcr.  of  Royal  Charters,  Harl.  MS.  66,  fo.  6. 

^  Histor.  of  the  Church  of  York,  ii.  364. 

*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  n.  402. 
'  CJmrtul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  ii.  301. 

®  Chron.  '  Coronatus  est  ad  Natale  apud  Londoniam  '  :  Annals  of  Winchester,  and 
Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  232.  »  Annals  of  Winchester. 

"  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  232.  Cf.  Histor.  of  the  Church  of  York,  ii.  366  ;  where 
Gerard's  death  is  recorded  as  occurring  on  22  May  1108,  after  he  had  held  the  see 
'  annis  vii  et  mensibus  fere  vi '. 
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14.  Writ  addressed  to  G(erard)  archbishop  of  York,  O(sbert)  the  sheriff, 
the  barons  and  lieges  of  Yorkshire  notifying  them  of  the  king's  confirma- 
tion to  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Durham,  of  land  in  Hundsley,  co.  York, 
given  by  Eobert  de  Stutevill,  and  of  1  carucate  in  Drewton.  It  is  attested 
by  William  (Giffard)  the  chancellor  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Christmas. ^ 

15.  Writ  addressed  to  R(ichard,  son  of  Gotse  ?)  the  sheriff,  the  barons 
and  lieges  of  Nottinghamshire  notifying  them  of  a  confirmation  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  lands  and  mills  in  Nottinghamshire  with  soc 
and  sac,  &c.,  and  a  mandate  to  William  Peverel  to  see  that  they  lose 
nothing  which  they  possessed  at  the  death  of  William,  the  king's  brother. 
It  is  attested  by  William  the  chancellor ;  [at  Westminster  ?],  at  Christmas.^ 

16.  Writ  addressed  to  O(sbert)  the  sheriff  and  the  lieges  of  Lincoln 
notifying  them  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  of 
the  house  and  land  of  Ulfget  (of  Lincoln),  to  hold  as  William  bishop  of 
Durham  held  it  at  his  death.  It  is  attested  by  W(illiam)  Peverel ;  at 
*  Westmuster  ',  at  Christmas.^    [1100-3,  1105,  1107,  or  1109-10.] 

1101. 

17.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  directing  him  to  go  to 
Abingdon  and  put  the  monastery  there  in  possession  of  the  lands  which 
Modbert  (the  provost  of  Abingdon*)  had  given,  mortgaged,  acquired, 
or  alienated,  being  then  in  the  possession  of  Herbert  the  chamberlain, 
Warin  *  calvus ',  and  others.  It  is  attested  by  William  the  chancellor 
and  Roger  the  chaplain  ;  at  London.^    [4  Aug.  1100-3  Sept.  1101.] 

18.  The  king  notifies  all  his  sheriffs  and  ministers  that  he  acquits  of 
toll  and  transit  dues  the  substance  required  by  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester.  It  is  attested  by  William  the  chancellor ;  at  Westminster .« 
[4  Aug.  1100-3  Sept.  1101.] 

19.  Confirmation  to  the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding,  of  their 
possessions  in  England  and  Normandy,  as  confirmed  by  the  king's  father 
and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  bishop 
of  Durham  (sic),  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  William  the  chancellor,  Eudes  the 
sewer,  Roger  Bigot,  and  '  many  others  of  the  king's  court  '."^  [4  Aug.  1100- 
3  Sept.  1101.] 

3  Feb.  Ranulf  Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  escapes  from  the  Tower, 
evades  his  pursuers,  and  later  reaches  Normandy.^ 

20.  10  Mar.  Henry  meets  Robert  count  of  Flanders  at  Dover  on 
6  ides  of  March.  The  terms  of  an  alliance  between  them  are  ratified  by 
a  deed.   On  the  part  of  Henry  there  are  present :  Archbishop  Gerard,  the 

*  Orig.  in  Durham  Treasury,  2*^*,  1*®,  Regalium,  R.  i,  n.  17  ;  Journ.  of  the 
Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxix.  239. 

2  Durham  Treasury,  3**,  1*®,  Regalium,  F.  i,  n.  6 ;  Journ.  of  the  Brit.  Arch. 
Assoc,  xxix.  237. 

'  Durham  Treasury,  2"**,  1*^,  Regalium,  0.  i,  n.  14  ;  Journ.  of  the  Brit.  Arch* 
Assoc,  xxix.  237. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  141.  ^  Ibid.  p.  86  ;  of.  pp.  129-34. 

•  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  ii.  132. 

'  Cole's  transcript  of  the  Spalding  Chartul.,  Add.  MS.  5844,  p.  14C. 
8  Sym.  of  Durham,  i.  138  ;  W.  Malm,,  0.  R.  ii.  471. 
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bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  Robert  of  Chester ;  William  Giffard  ^ 
the  chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  ;  the  sewers 
Eudes  and  Hamon  ;  and  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler.  On  behalf  of 
Count  Robert :  Reiner  his  chaplain,  Robert  de  Betun,  Adelard  Fitz- 
Conan,  Baldric  de  Colhem,  Fromund  de  L'Isle,  and  others.  Henry  names 
as  pledges  for  his  part  of  the  agreement :  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Stephen 
count  of  Brittany,  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Roger  de  Nonant,  Hugh  Maminot, 
Manasser  Arsic,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Curci,  Miles  Crispin,  Ernulf 
de  Montgomery,  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp  ;  each  being  bound  in  the  sum 
of  100  marks,  save  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  who  is  bound  in  double  that 
amount  .2 

21.  12  Mar.  The  king  notifies  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
and  the  barons  of  Kent  of  his  confirmation  to  Bishop  Gundulf  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Andrew's,  Rochester,  of  certain  churches  in  Kent.  It  is 
attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  Giffard  the  chancellor,  the 
sewers  Eudes  and  Hamon ;  William  de  Aubigny  and  William  Pevrel  of 
Dover  ;  at  Rochester,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory .^ 

22.  A  charter,  similarly  addressed  and  in  favour  of  the  same  monastery, 
with  the  clause  *  pro  anima  .  .  .  uxoris  mee  ',  is  attested  by  the  sewers 
Eudes  and  Hamon  ;  at  Rochester.* 

23.  The  king  notifies  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sheriff,  the  men 
of  Kent,  and  the  barons  of  England  of  his  grant  to  Bishop  Gundulf  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's  of  a  fair  at  Rochester.  It  is  attested  by  William 
de  Werlewast ;  the  sewers  Eudes  and  Hamon  ;  William  Peverel  and 
Hamon  Peverel.^    [4  Aug.  1100-Easter  1103.] 

21  Apr.  At  Easter  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Winchester,^  where  he  is 
again  crowned.' 

With  the  consent  of  Anselm,  (William)  Giffard  assumes  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester.^ 

9  June.  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  wears  his  crown  at  St.  Albans.^ 

At  this  time  (i.  e.  Whitsuntide)  reports  reach  the  king  of  the  projected 
invasion  of  the  realm  by  Duke  Robert.^^  Henry  takes  steps  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  barons,  men  of  each  county  and  men  of  the  royal 
demesnes. ^^ 

Among  the  duke's  supporters  are  Robert  of  Belleme  and  his  brothers, 
Count  Roger  the  Poitevin  and  Arnulf  (de  Montgomery),  William  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  Walter  Giffard,  Ives  de  Grentemesnil,  and  Robert  son  of 
Ilbert  (de  Lascy).^^ 

Henry's  chief  supporters  are  :  Archbishop  Anselm  and  his  vassals,^^ 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Richard  de  Redvers,  Roger  Bigod,  Robert  count  of 
Meulan,  and  his  brother  Henry  (earl  of  Warwick).^* 

24.    June  (?).    Writ  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf 

'  '  Gerard '  ;   Hearne. 

2  Hearne,  Liber  Niger,  i.  7  ;   Foedera  (Rec.  Com.),  i.  7. 
^  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  164,  n.  14  ;  Hearne,  Textus  Roffetisis,  p.  170. 
*  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  164,  n.  13  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  199. 
^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  195  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  164,  n.  16. 
«  Chron.  '  Annals  of  Winchester.  *  Ibid, 

«  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  242,  n.  12.  ^»    Eadraer,  p.  126.  "  See  no.  24. 

'2  Orderic,  iv.  103.  ^'  Eadmer,  p.  127.  '*  W.  Malm.,  G.  R,  ii.  471. 
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Meschin,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Picot  son  of  Colsuen,  and  the  men  of  Lincoln- 
shire, confirming  the  laws,  rights,  and  customs  granted  to  them  when  the 
king  first  received  the  crown,  and  desiring  them  to  take  oath  to  defend 
the  realm  against  his  brother,  Robert  count  of  Normandy,  until  Christmas, 
and  commanding  them  to  receive  this  security  from  the  men  of  his  demesnes, 
both  French  and  English  ;  his  barons  are  to  cause  their  men  to  make  the 
same  security  to  them  (i.  e.  the  shire-moot).  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop 
Anselm,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  Eudes  the 
sewer  ;  at ...  .^ 

24  June.  Henry  leads  a  powerful  army,  which  consists  largely  of 
Englishmen  and  the  vassals  of  the  bishops,^  towards  Hastings,  expecting 
Duke  Robert  to  land  there,^  and  encamps  at  Pevensey.* 

20  July.  Duke  Robert  lands  at  Portsmouth  twelve  nights  before 
Lammas.^  He  moves  towards  Winchester,  but,  out  of  chivalrous  regard 
for  Queen  Matilda,  who  was  then  in  residence  there  and  expecting  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,®  he  passes  by  the  city  and  takes  the  London  road 
by  Alresford.'' 

The  opposing  forces  meet  near  Alton. ^ 

27  July.  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  having  taken  the  habit  of  a  monk  in 
his  newly  founded  abbey  (of  St.  Werburg)  at  Chester,  dies  there  on  6  kalends 
of  August.^ 

Aug.  Henry  and  Duke  Robert  make  a  treaty  at  Alton,  after  negotia- 
tions which  lasted  several  days.^<^  Twelve  of  the  highest  rank  on  each  side 
ratify  the  agreement  by  oath.^^   Ranulf  Flambard  recovers  his  bishopric.^^ 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  the  queen  gives  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  is  named,  after  her  mother,  Matilda.^^ 

Sept.  Henry  summons  Anselm  to  court  ^*  and,  by  the  advice  of  Duke 
Robert  and  his  friends,  bids  Anselm  become  his  man  and  consecrate  those 
whom  the  king  has  invested,  or  quit  the  realm.^^ 

25.  3  Sept.  The  ordination  of  the  monks  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich  by  Bishop  Herbert,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  property  of  the  see,  are  confirmed  by  Henry  and  his  queen.  The 
signatories  are  :  ^® 

(1)  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  archbishops,  Anselm  and  Gerard ;  the 
bishops,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Maurice  of  London,  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  Sampson  of  Worcester,  John  of  Bath,  Osbern  of  Exeter, 

^  W.  H.  Stevenson,  ante,  xxi.  505-9  ;  facsimile,  ibid.  xxvi.  488. 

^  Florence  of  Worcester.  ^  Ibid.  *  Chron. 

^  Ibid. ;  W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  471. 

®  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou  (ed.  Andresen),  10366. 

'  Ibid.  10371.  «  Ibid.  10373.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  HI. 

1"  Wace,  10423  ;  Orderic,  iv.  113. 

"  Chron. 

"  Sym.  of  Durham,  i.  138.  This  is  doubtful.  Cf.  Orderic,  iv.  116,  and  Annals  of 
Winchester. 

"  Gervase  of  Canterbury  {Decern  Script,  ii,  col.  1338).  Possibly  she  was  born  in 
February  1102.    Cf.  Annals  of  Winchester,  s.a.  1110. 

"  Eadraer,  p.  128.    The  court  was  probably  at  Windsor. 

"  Ibid.  p.  131. 

"  Possibly  arranged  in  three  columns  in  the  original  document. 
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Robert  of  Chester,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  and  John  of  Tusculum, 
papal  legate. 

(2)  Earl  Henry  of  Warwick,  Simon  earl  of  Northampton,  William  earl 
of  Warenne,  Roger  Bigot,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
Robert  Maleth,  Nigel  the  constable,  Alan  Fitz-Flaald,  William 
Maleth,  William  the  butler. 

(3)  the  abbots,  Gilbert  of  Westminster,  Serlo  of  Gloucester,  Henry  of 
Battle,  Stephen  of  York,  Aldwin  of  Ramsey,  Richard  of  St.  Albans, 
and  Richard  of  Ely ;  Roger  the  chancellor,  Herbert  the  chamber- 
lain, Evrard  the  chaplain,  Roger  the  chaplain. 

'  Facta  est  hec  donatio  anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  millesimo  cente- 
simo  primo,  mense  Septembris,  [in  die]  ordinationis  beati  pape  Gregorii, 
apud  Wyndesores.'  ^ 

26.  The  king  grants  to  Bishop  Herbert  and  his  monks  the  manor  of 
Thorp  with  sac  and  soc,  &c.  '  Facta  est  igitur  hec  donatio  anno  ab  incar- 
natione domini  millesimo  centesimo  primo,  indictione  nona,  epacta  xviii, 
concurrente  i,  luna  vi,  tertio  nonas  Septembris '  &c.  The  signatories  are  : 
King  Henry,  Queen  Matilda,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  'frater  regis 
Henrici '. 

Nomina  archiepiscoporum  et  episcoporum :  The  archbishops  Anselm 
and  Gerard,  the  bishops,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Maurice  of  London, 
John  of  Bath,  Osbert  of  Exeter,  Robert  of  Chester,  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  Samson  of  Worcester,  Ranulf  of 
Durham  {sic),  John  of  Frascati,  papal  legate,  and  Tiberius, 
chamberlain  of  Pope  Paschal.  In  the  month  of  September  on  the 
[day  of  the]  ordination  of  blessed  Pope  Gregory  ;  at  Windsore. 

Nomina  primMum  et  prindpum :  Robert  count  of  Pontieu  ('  de 
Pontinio '  ^),  Stephen  count  of  Brittany,  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Simon  earl 
of  Northampton,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  William  count  of 
Mortain,  Count  Roger  the  Poitevin,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Hamon  the 
sewer,  William  the  butler,  Richard  de  Retvers,  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  Alan  Fitz-Flaald,  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Robert  Maleth, 
Roger  Fitz-Richard. 

Nomina  ahhatum  et  clericorum :  The  abbots  Gilbert  of  Westminster, 
Serlo  of  Gloucester,  Henry  of  Battle,  Stephen  of  York,  Aldwin  of 
Ramsey,  Odo  of  Chertsey,  Richard  of  St.  Albans,  Richard  of  Ely, 
Roger  the  chancellor,  Evrard  the  chaplain,  Robert  Peschal  the 
chaplain,  Thomas  the  chaplain,  Winfrid  the  chaplain,  Robert  the 
chaplain,  Osbern  the  chaplain,  Herbert  the  king's  chamberlain, 
Waldric  the  chaplain,  Peter  of  Valoignes,  William  de  Warelwast.^ 

27.  Anselm  confirms  the  ordination  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Norwich,  and  the  monks  there,  at  the  prayer  of  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  signatories  are  :  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  the  bishops,  Gundulf  of 
Rochester,  Maurice  of  London,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  William  of  Winchester, 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  15  6,  n.  3  ;  from  Bodl.  Libr,,  MS.  Laud.  Misc.  675. 
2  For  '  Pontivo '. 

'  Reyner,  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  tract,  ii,  §  6,  p.  146  ;  Mon. 
Anglic,  iv.  16  6,  n.  5. 
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...  of  Salisbury  (sic),  Sampson  of  Worcester,  John  of  Bath,  Osbern  of 
Exeter,  Robert  of  Chester,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Ranulf  of  Durham  ; 
and  the  abbots,  Gilbert  of  Westminster,  Serlo  of  Gloucester,  Richard  of 
Ely,  Richard  of  St.  Albans,  Stephen  of  York,  Henry  of  Battle,  Rycher  of 
Holme,  Guntard  of  Thorney,  and  Aldwin  of  Ramsey .^ 

28.  The  king  renews  and  confirms  the  gift  of  William  his  brother  ^  of 
the  city  of  Bath  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  John  bishop  of  Bath,  and 
appoints  that  church  to  be  the  mother  church  of  the  see  of  Somerset. 
'  Facta  est  autem  hec  donavio  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  M"^*.  C^.  primo, 
indictione  ix,  epacta  nulla,  concurrente  i,'  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Matilda  and  the  illustrious  men,  both  religious  and  lay,  of  all  England. 
Confirmed  in  the  second  year  of  the  king's  reign.  The  signatories  and 
witnesses  are  :  Queen  Matilda,  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Gerard 
archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London,  William  of  Win- 
chester, Osbern  of  Exeter,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Robert  of  Chester,  Herbert 
of  Norwich,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Sampson  of  Worcester,  Ralph  of 
Chichester,  Ranulf  of  Durham  (sic)  and  John  of  Frascati ;  Tiberius  sewer 
and  legate,^  Grimbald  the  physician  ;  *  the  abbots,  Gilbert  of  Westminster, 
Richard  of  St.  Albans,  Odo  of  Chertsey,  Serlo  of  Gloucester,  Stephen  of 
York,  Henry  of  Battle,  Aldwin  of  Ramsey,  Walter  of  Evesham,  Gerold 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  Richer  of  Holme  ;  Rainhelm  the  queen's  chancellor, 
Arnulf  the  chaplain,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  the  king's  brother, 
Robert  count  of  Pont(ieu),  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  Robert  count  of 
Meulan,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Stephen  count  of  Brittany,  Earl  Simon 
(of  Northampton),  William  earl  of  Warenne,  William  count  of  Mortain, 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Roger  Bigod  the  sewer,  Hamon 
the  sewer,^  Robert  de  Montfort,  Robert  Malet,  Herbert  the  chamberlain, 
Roger  the  chancellor  '  qui  hanc  cartam  dicta vi  ',^  Evrard  the  chaplain, 
William  de  Warelwast,  Roger  the  chaplain,  Herbert  the  chaplain,  Waldric 
the  chaplain,  Osbern  the  chaplain,  Robert  Pecc(he)  the  chaplain,  Humphrey 
the  chaplain,  Robert  the  chaplain,  Walter  the  chaplain,  Richard  de  Orival, 
Roger  de  Martinwast,  Thomas  the  chaplain,  William  de  Aubigny,  Nigel 
his  brother,  William  de  Curci  the  sewer,  W(illiam)  de  Barba  "^  the  sewer, 
Urse  de  Abbetot,  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Roger  his  brother,  Walter  his 
brother,  Winebald  de  Baalun,  Hamelin  his  brother,  Patric  de  Chaources, 
Robert  Fitz-Baldwin,  Aiulf  the  chamberlain,^  W(alter)  Hosate,  Roger  de 
Nunant,  Alvred  de  Nicole,  Henry  de  Port,  Walter  Fitz-Ansger,  W(alter) 

*  Ibid.  p.  20  ;  from  an  exemplification  made  in  1281  by  John  Peckham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

2  See  Davis,  Begesta  Regum  Anglo-Norman.,  i,  n.  315. 

*  Here  the  Bath  Ahhey  Chartul.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  n.  40,  runs  on  with  the 
abbots,  in  different  order. 

*  '  Grimbaldus  capellanus ' :  ibid.,  where  his  name  follows  that  of  the  chancellor, 
and  is  again  followed  by  Evrard,  William  de  Warelwast,  and  liine  other  chaplains. 
Then  comes  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy. 

^  Here  the  order  again  changes  ;  ibid. 

^  These  four  words  occur  in  Bath  Abbey  Chartul.,  where  the  chancellor's  name 
follows  the  abbots'  names. 

'  Leland,  Collectanea  (ed.  Hearne),  i.  30. 
®  '  Aiulf  us  vicecomes  '  :    Bath  Abbey  Chartul. 
VOL.  XXXIV. NO.  CXXXV.  Y 
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Fitz-Edward.^  *  Confirmatio  huius  carte  facta  est  apud  Wyndlesoram 
in  die  Ordinationis  Sancti  Gregorii,  iii  nonas  Septembris,  luna  sexta.'^ 

Oct.  After  remaining  two  months  in  England  with  his  brother,  Duke 
Robert  returns  to  Normandy  shortly  after  Michaelmas,  accompanied  by 
William  de  Warenne  and  others,  whom  Henry  has  deprived  of  their 
English  estates.^ 

6  Oct.  Ralph,  abbot  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  dies  on  2  nones  of  October, 
1101  {sic).'^ 

c.  Oct.  Henry  is  at  Winchester,  whither  Anselm  comes  at  his  invitation. 
The  bishops  and  magnates  assembled  there  advise  the  dispatch  of  a  joint 
embassy  to  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  primate  respectively.  There- 
upon Anselm  sends  Baldwin,  a  monk  of  Bec,^  and  Alexander  a  monk  of 
Canterbury  ;  ^  the  king  dispatches  on  his  behalf  the  newly  invested  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  also  goes  to  obtain  the  pall,  Herbert  bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  goes  with  the  further  intention  of  recovering  the  lost  juris- 
diction of  his  see  over  St.  Edmund's  abbey,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Chester.^ 

29.  Confirmation  to  the  canons  of  St.  Wlaur  the  confessor,  in  Boulogne, 
at  the  prayer  of  Ida,  countess  of  Boulogne,  of  the  manor  of  Nutfield,  co. 
Surrey,  which  she  had  held  of  the  king's  father  and  then  of  the  king. 
The  signatories  are  :  [Ellis  ?]  de  St.  Saens,  King  Henry,  Anselm  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Queen  Matilda,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  the 
chamberlain  {cyhicularius),  Mary  the  queen's  sister,  William  de  Evreux, 
Roger  the  chancellor,  Guy  de  Balliol,  Evrard  the  scribe.^  [Easter  or 
3  Sept.  1101-Mich.  1102.] 

30.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  sheriff  of  Lincoln  and  Ranulf  Meschin  to 
cause  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  enjoy  his  lands,  men,  and  possessions 
*  cum  magno  honore  ',  and  the  king  wills  that  he  shall  not  plead  about 
the  lands  of  which  his  ancestor  was  seised  at  his  death,  nor  about  the 
churches  which  he  has  held  until  now.  It  is  attested  by  Urse  de  Abetot ; 
atLacock.9    [1100-1110.] 

Possibly  during  the  late  autumn,  or  winter,  Henry  visits  Newnham- 
on-Severn  (?). 

31.  Writ  addressed  to  all  barons,  sheriffs,  and  ministers  acquitting  the 
property  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  of  toll.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  the  chancellor  and  Eudes  the  sewer ;  *  apud  Niweham  \^^ 
[Same  as  29.] 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster.^^ 

32.  On  the  same  day  he  grants  and  confirms  to  Eudes,  his  sewer,  the 
city  of  Colchester  with  the  keep  and  castle.  The  charter  is  addressed  to 
Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  barons  of  Essex. 

1  Leland,  Collectanea,  i.  30. 

2  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  470 ;  Charter  Roll,  6  Edw.  Ill,  n.  18  ;  Dep.  Keeper's 
Rep.  XXX,  app.  6,  p.  205. 

^  Orderic,  iv.  116  ;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  pp.  233-4. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  63  ;  Cott.  MS.  Nero  D.  ii,  fo.  215.  This  date  may  be  a  year  too 
late.     Richer  was  abbot  in  Sept.  1101. 

5  Cf.  15  Aug.  1100.  «  Ibid. 

'  Eadmer,  pp.  132-3.  »  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  A,  n.  30  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1114. 

8  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  Id,  n.  14  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  n.  27. 
"  Chartul.oJ St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  ii.lU.  "  Chron. 
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It  is  attested  by  Eobert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  Giffard,  bisbop  elect 
of  Winchester,  Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  Earl  Henry  his  brother,  Eoger 
Bigot,  Gilbert  Fitz-Eichard  and  Eoger  his  brother,  Eobert  Fitz-Baldwin  and 
Eichard  his  brother.  '  Et  hec  concessio  facta  fuit  apud  Westmoster  in  prime 
Natali  post  concordiam  Eoberti  comitis,  fratris  mei,  de  me  et  de  illo.'  ^ 

33.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  canons  of 
Colchester.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London  and  Eobert 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  by  Eude^  the  sewer  ;  *  apud  Westmonasterium,  per 
Matildem  reginam.'  2    [Nov.  1100-Sept.  1107.] 

34.  Writ  addressed  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
Eudes  the  sewer,  and  the  barons  of  Essex,  in  favour  of  the  same  canons, 
and  confirming  land  given  by  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne.  It  is  attested 
by  Count  Eustace  himself,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Eoger  Bigot,  and  Eoger  de 
Sumeri ;  at  West  minster. ^    [1101-7.] 

1102. 

35.  Precept  directed  to  Gotselin  de  la  Eiviere  to  do  to  Faritius,  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  the  service  (of  three  knights'  fees  at  Beedon)  which  his  brothers 
had  formerly  done  to  Abbot  Adelhelm.  It  is  attested  by  Eobert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  (and  is  issued)  by  W(illiam)  de  la  Eochelle ;  at  London.*   [1101-2.] 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication^  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Monmouth, 
by  Hervey  bishop  of  Bangor,  Bernard  the  king's  chaplain  obtains,  by 
the  command  of  King  Henry,  the  custody  of  the  see  of  Hereford.^ 

36.  8  Feb.  The  king,  by  charter  addressed  generally,  restores  to  Eudes 
his  sewer  the  lands  which  the  same  Eudes  held  at  the  late  king's  death. 
It  is  attested  by  Eobert  count  of  Meulan  and  Earl  Henry  his  brother ; 
*  apud  Westburiam,  in  prima  die  Sabati  post  Purificationem  Sancte  Marie 
post  concordiam  inter  me  et  Eobertum  fratrem  meum.'  ^ 

6  Apr.  At  Easter  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Winchester.^ 

37.  By  charter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  William  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Henry  de  Port  the  sheriff,  and  the  lieges  of  Hampshire,  the 
king  grants  Hayling  (Island)  to  the  abbey  of  Jumieges.  It  is  attested  by 
Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Eobert  Fitz-Hamon, 
Eichard  de  Eetviers  and  Eobert  Fitz-Anschetill ;  at  Winchester,  at  Easter.  ® 

38.  Writ  addressed  to  Eobert  bishop  of  Coventry,  Eichard  (son  of 
Gotse),  the  sheriff,  Count  Eoger  (the  Poitevin),  William  Peverel,  Eobert 
de  Ferrers,  and  the  lieges  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  notifying 
them  of  the  king's  grant  to  the  church  of  Lincoln  of  the  churches  of 
Derby  and  Wirksworth,  for  a  prebend.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Eobert 
Fitz-Hamon,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Urse  de  Abetot,  and  Osbert  the  sheriff  of 
Lincoln.io    [Before  July  1102.] 

^  Chartul.  of  Colchester  (Roxburghe  Club),  i.  27. 

2  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-9,  p.  415,  n.  8. 

^  Ibid.  n.  4.  *  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  92. 

*  Some  time  about  18  March  1101,  or  the  same  day  in  1102. 

*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  nn.  1136,  1138. 

'  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  i.  26.  «  Chron. 

^  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  n.  154  B.  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1088  6. 
10  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  %d,  n.  22  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  n.  35. 

Y2 
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39.  Queen  Matilda  addresses  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  and  the  lieges  of 
Berkshire  a  charter  granting  to  Faritius,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  the  houses 
and  buildings  of  the  isle  of  St.  Mary  (sic)  for  the  repair  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  (at  Abingdon).  It  is  attested  by  Roger  the  chancellor  and 
Grimbald  the  physician. ^    [Same  as  29.] 

40.  Matilda  also  directs  a  writ  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  to  permit  Faritius, 
abbot  of  Abingdon,  to  have  the  lead  of  the  houses  of  Andresey  for  the  use 
of  his  church  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested  by  Ralph  de  Tiuu^  and  Bernard 
the  clerk  ;  at  Sutton.^    [Same  as  29.] 

41.  The  king  grants  to  Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monastery  of  Abingdon 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew's  isle  with  the  lead,  stones,  and  timber  of  the 
houses,  for  the  use  of  the  monastery,  and  the  isle  or  holme  itself.  The 
charter  is  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  that  shire,  and  it  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda,  Roger 
the  chancellor,  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  Nigel  de  Oillei,  Urse  de  Abetot, 
and  Ralph  Basset ;  at  Windsor.*    [Same  as  29.] 

25  May.  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  and  queen  are  at  Westminster.^ 

42.  Queen  Matilda,  by  her  writ,  notifies  Osbert  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln 
and  the  king's  barons  (of  Lincolnshire)  of  her  gift  to  St.  Mary's,  York,  of 
£6  worth  of  land  yearly  in  Belton.  It  is  attested  by  R(einhelm)  the  queen's 
chancellor  ;   at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.^ 

c.  June.  Robert  of  Belleme  is  summoned  to  answer  to  the  king  and  his 
justices  for  treason  to  the  crown  and  innumerable  acts  of  oppression.  He 
throws  himself  into  his  castle  of  Bridgenorth.'^ 

The  king  advances  with  his  forces  to  Arundel  castle,  which  Robert  of 
Belleme  has  munitioned  against  him.^ 

18  June.  Henry,  abbot  of  Battle,  dies  on  14  kalends  of  July.^  During 
this  month  Foucher,  brother  of  Ranulf  Flambard,  is  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lisieux.^o 

15  July.  Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham,  dies.^^ 

Henry  leads  his  forces  to  Bridgenorth  and  besieges  the  castle  for  three 
weeks,i2  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  surrendered  by  Ulger  the  huntsman, 
who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison  by  Robert  of  Belleme. ^^ 
Meantime  Earl  Robert  betakes  himself  to  Shrewsbury  ;  but,  after  a  siege 
of  thirty  days,  the  town  is  surrendered  by  the  townsmen,  who  deliver  up 
the  keys  to  Henry  by  the  hand  of  Ralph,  abbot  of  Sees.^*  Earl  Robert 
receives  a  safe-conduct  to  the  sea-coast.^^ 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  51. 

2  Mr.  H.  E.  Salter  suggests  'Tiuu',  in  place  of  'Tiiin',  as  in  the  printed 
Chartulary. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  51.  *  Ibid.  p.  52. 

5  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1396-9,  p.  75. 

«  Ibid.  '  Orderic,  iv.  170  ;  W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  472. 

^  Orderic,  iv.  170  ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a.  »  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  234  b. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  116.  "  Orderic,  iv.  183  and  note. 

^2  Ibid.  p.  172  ;  Chron.  ;  W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  472.  Orderic  speaks  of  the  siege 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  autumn.  Possibly  the  castle  was  surrendered  during 
August. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  175.  "  W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  472. 

15  Orderic,  iv.  176  ;  W.  Malm.,  ut  supra. 
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Earlier  in  the  rising  Earl  Robert  with  his  brother  Arnold,  or  Arnulf . 
and  a  large  body  of  Norman  retainers  and  Welsh  levies  devastate  Stafford- 
shire ;  ^  but  Henry  puts  William  Pantulf ,  an  upright  knight  whom  Earl 
Robert  had  ousted  from  his  estates,  in  charge  of  Staf!ord  castle  with 
a  force  of  200  knights  to  hold  the  neighbouring  country .^ 

During  these  operations  it  is  possible  that  Henry  visits  Cannock. 

43.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Richard  de  Belmers, 
and  all  barons  and  lieges,  of  the  royal  confirmation  to  Fulchred,  abbot  of 
Shrewsbury,  of  the  manor  of  Baschurch,  to  hold  as  beneficially  as  Robert 
of  Belleme  ever  held  it  in  his  demesne.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda 
and  Robert  count  of  Meulan ;  at  Cannock  ('  Lecanot  ').^  [June  1102- 
Whitsun,  1108.] 

c.  July- Aug.  Possibly  after  the  surrender  of  Shrewsbury  the  king 
moves  north  towards  Blythe,  near  Tickhill  castle,  late  the  cajmt  of  the 
fee  of  Roger  de  Builli,  or  Busli.  This  castle  had  been  garrisoned  by  Earl 
Robert,  and  Bishop  Bloet  had  been  sent  with  part  of  the  royal  army  to 
reduce  it  at  the  time  of  the  king's  advance  to  Bridgenorth.*  Upon  the 
king's  approach  to  Tickhill  the  defenders,  having  no  heart  to  oppose  the 
forces  which  he  is  leading  in  person,  come  out  to  meet  him,  surrender  the 
castle,  and  do  homage.^ 

44.  Mandate,  addressed  to  Roger  Bigot,  Osbert  the  sherifE,  Richard 
son  of  Gotse,  and  all  the  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  the  monks  of  Blythe 
have  lands,  notifying  them  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  the  same  monks 
of  the  tithes  and  customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Roger  de  Builli, 
and  particularly  the  tithes  of  Appleby  and  *  Assinton'.  It  is  issued  at 
Blythe  ('  apud  Blidam  ').«    [1100-7.] 

After  the  banishment  of  Earl  Robert  of  Belleme  Henry  seizes  the  fee 
of  Ives  de  Grentemesnil,  sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  and  those  of  Earl  Robert's 
brothers,  Count  Roger  the  Poitevin,  lord  of  the  honor  of  Lancaster,  and 
Arnulf,  lord  of  Pembroke  and  Holderness,  who  are  likewise  banished.  Robert 
Malet  and  Robert  de  Lascy,  son  of  Ilbert,  lord  of  Pontefract  and  Clitheroe, 
retain  their  respective  fees  by  the  payment  of  heavy  fines.' 

46.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  sheriff  (of  Huntingdon)  and  Richard 
Engaine  to  cause  Aldwin  abbot  of  Ramsey  to  have  his  woodlands  and 
customs,  as  in  the  time  of  the  king's  father.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Bigot 
and  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  Brampton.^    [Aug.  1100-Mich.  1102.] 

47.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  de  Huntendon  and  all  the  sheriffs  and 
ministers  in  whose  bailiwicks  Aldwin,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  has  lands,  direct- 
ing that  the  same  abbot  and  his  men  shall  plead  as  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  Edward  and  William  I.  It  is  attested  by  Urse  de  Abetot  and 
Roger  Bigot ;   at  Brampton.^     [Same  as  46.] 

48.  Writ  directing  Hugh  de  Bocheland  and  William  sheriff  of  Oxford 

1  Florence  of  Worcester.  '    ^  Orderic,  iv.  173. 

3  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  82  ;  Chartul  of  Salop  Abbey,  n.  14  ;  Eyton,  Hist,  of 
Shropshire,  x.  132. 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  171. 

«  Chartul.  of  Blythe,  Harl.  MS.  3759,  fo.  99  d. 

'  Orderic,  iv.  161.  The  chronicler  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  banishment  of 
Malet  and  Robert  de  Lascy  occurred  at  this  time  :   ibid.  p.  167.    See  below,  s.  a.  1111. 

«  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  ii.  82.  «  Add.  Ch.  33641. 
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to  cause  the  men  of  their  county  (court)  to  give  a  true  verdict  between 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon  and  Rualuc  of  Avranches.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
the  chancellor  and  (is  issued)  by  .  .  .  agen  Basset ;  at  Cambridge  ('  Grente- 
bruge  ').!    [Easter  1101-Sept.  1102.] 

49.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  (of  Norwich),  Roger  Bigot,  and 
the  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  St.  Edmund  has  lands,  directing  that  the 
demesnes  of  St.  Edmund  shall  be  quit  of  gelds  and  scots,  as  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  and  William  I.  It  is  attested  by  R(oger)  Bigot  and  Urse  de 
Abetot ;   at  Newport  ('  Neuport  ').2    [1100-7.] 

Aug.-Sept.  The  envoys  to  Paschal  return.  Henry  summons  a  council 
of  the  magnates  at  London.^  A  temporary  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
investiture  is  patched  up  between  the  king  and  Anselm.  Henry  nominates 
Roger,  his  larderer,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford,  and  Roger  (le  Poer), 
his  chancellor,  to  that  of  Salisbury.* 

50.  26  Sept.  Notification  to  Ralph  the  chaplain,  A(  )  the  prior, 
and  the  lieges  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  of  the  confirmation  to  St. 
Edmund's  of  land  at  Halstead  (co.  Essex),  which  Odo  and  his  wife  gave 
to  the  monastery  for  wine  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  It  is  attested  by 
Roger  bishop  elect  of  Salisbury;^  at  Westminster,  on  6  kalends  of 
October.6    [1102-5.] 

29  Sept.  Anselm,  with  the  king's  approval,  holds  a  council  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,"^  at  which  are  present,  besides  the  king  and 
the  primate,  Gerard  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops,  Maurice  of 
London,  William  elect  of  Winchester,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Sampson  of 
Worcester,  Robert  of  Chester,  John  of  Bath,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Ralph 
of  Chichester,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Hervey  of  Bangor,  and  the  two 
newly  invested  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Hereford.  Osbert  bishop  of 
Exeter  is  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending.^  The  acts  of  the  council 
are  known  as  the  ordinances  of  the  council  of  London.  The  following 
abbots  are  deposed  :  Guy  of  Pershore,  Wimund  of  Tavistock,  Aldwin  of 
Ramsey  ;  and  certain  who  had  not  yet  been  consecrated,  namely,  Godric 
of  Peterborough,  Hamon  of  Cerne,  Egelric  of  Milton  (Abbas)  ;  and,  for 
divers  other  causes,  Richard  of  Ely,  Robert  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  the 
abbot  (unnamed)  of  Muchelney.® 

61.  Writ  addressed  to  Richard  de  Belmeis,  Foucher  ('  Fulquius  ')  the 
sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Shropshire  directing  that  the  monks  of  St.  Remi 
(Rheims)  shall  hold  their  lands  in  Shropshire  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as 
in  the  time  of  the  king's  father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric 
the  chaplain  ;  at  Westminster,  '  in  consilio  \^^ 

»  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  84.  *  Ante,  xxiv.  426  (11). 

»  Eadmer,  p.  137.  *  Ibid.  pp.  140-1. 

^  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a.  Roger's  election  followed  on  the  ides  of  April  1103  ; 
Flares  Histor.  ii.  36. 

•  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  fo.  25  (46) ;  Add.  MS.  14847, 
fo.  34. 

'  ' .  .  .  Londoniis  in  ecclesia  sancti  Pauli,  praesente  rege  et  suffraganeis  episcopis, 
circa  festum  sancti  Michaelis' :  M.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  123  ;  cf.  Flores  Histor.  ii.  36. 

»  Eadmer,  p.  141  ;  Florence  of  Worcester. 

9  Eadmer,  p.  142  ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a. 

i»  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1099 ;  cf.  1043,  n.  5. 
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52.  Writ  addressed  to  the  barons  and  tlie  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks 
the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  have  lands,  in  favour  of  the  said  canons. 
It  is  attested  by  Koger  the  chancellor  and  Eudes  the  sewer  ;  at  West- 
minster, '  post  festivitatem  sancti  Michaelis  '.^    [1101-2.] 

53.  Notification  to  R(ichard)  de  Belmeis,  Hugh  de  Falaise,  and  the 
barons  of  Sussex,  of  the  restoration  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester  of  land 
by  the  city-wall  of  Chichester,  as  the  bishop  held  it  in  the  time  of  Robert 
of  Belleme,  &c.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Werelwast ;  at  Westminster, 
'  in  concilio  '.2    [1102-7.] 

Oct.  Roger,  the  king's  late  larderer,  who  was  recently  invested  in 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  is  taken  ill  and  dies  in  London.  Reinhelm,  the 
queen's  chancellor,  is  nominated  in  his  stead.^ 

The  king  summons  Archbishop  Gerard  to  London  to  consecrate  the 
three  recently  invested  bishops.  William  Giffard  declines  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  York,*  and  afterwards  goes  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  ^  Reinhelm  also  resigns  his  see.^ 

Robert  prior  of  Westminster  is  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's. "^ 

54.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sewer,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  Kent,  notifying  them  of  the  confirmation  to  St. 
Andrew's,  Rochester,  of  lands,  &c.,  given  by  William  de  Aubigny.  It  is 
attested  by  Bishop  Roger  and  the  (?)  chancellor ;  ^  at  Winchester.^ 
[1102-3,  1107-9.] 

55.  Writ  addressed  to  William  Peverell,  Richard  (son  of  Gotse),  the 
sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Nottinghamshire  directing  that  Archbishop 
Gerard  shall  have  his  customs,  as  his  ancestor  Thomas  had  the  same,  *  de 
equitibus  et  de  sochemannis  et  de  villanis  ',  as  in  the  time  of  the  king's 
father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  Richard  de  Revers ;  at '  Wyncestre  '.^^ 
[UOl-Aug.  1108.] 

56.  The  king  notifies  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  Simon,  and  all 
the  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  has  lands  of  his  grant 
to  Bernard,  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey.  It  is  attested 
by  Queen  Matilda,  Archbishop  Gerard,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert 
count  of  Meulan,  '  et  aliis  baronibus  '  ;  at  Reading. ^^ 

25  Dec.  At  mid-winter  the  king  is  at  West  minster.  ^^ 

57.  He  expedites  a  general  charter  of  confirmation  and  restoration  to 
Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  of  the  demesnes  of  the 
monastery.  It  is  addressed  to  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Robert 
of  Lincoln  ;  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  William  de  Oxeneford,  and  the  barons 
of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Roger  bishop 

^  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Bep.  ix,  p.  61  ;  Harl.  roll  i,  n.  6  ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls, 
iii.  292  ;  Simpson,  Reg.  Statut.,  p.  114. 

•^  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1168,  n.  28.  ^  Eadmer,  p.  142  ;  F lores  Histor.  ii.  35. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  145  ;  Flares  Histor.  ii.  36. 

^  Soon  after  mid-winter  :    Chron.  '  Flares  Histor.  ii.  36. 

'  Ibid.  p.  37.  According  to  Eadmer  he  was  consecrated  by  Anselm  on  15  August 
1107:   op.  cit.  p.  188. 

^  '  T[este  ?]  Rogero  episc[opo]  et  canc[ellario].' 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  195  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  i.  164,  n.  18. 

"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  479. 

»^  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  237,  n.  158  ;  ii.  293,  n.  418.  *=  Chron. 
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of  Salisbury,  Kainald  the  chancellor,  and  William  de  Werelwast ;    at 
*  Westmuster ',  at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.^ 

68.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  barons,  lieges, 
and  ministers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  favour  of  the  monastery  and 
borough  of  (Bury)  St.  Edmunds,  touching  their  liberties  and  privileges. 
It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Anselm,  the  bishops  Maurice  of  London  and 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Roger  Bicot,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  ; 
at  Westminster.2    [Sept.  1102-Easter  1103.] 

1103. 

12  Jan.  William  de  Breteuil  (son  of  William  Fitz-Osbern)  dies  at 
Bee  on  2  ides  of  January,  and  is  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Lire,  which  his 
father  founded.^ 

59.  13  Jan.  On  the  ides  of  January,  being  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany 
1103,  an  agreement  is  made  at  Salisbury,  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Matilda,  attended  by  many  barons,  between  William  abbot  of 
Fecamp  and  Philip  de  Braose.  There  are  present,  besides  the  king  and 
queen,  the  bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  John  of 
Bath  ;  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Hamon  his  brother,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Richard 
de  Redviers,  Roger  Bigot,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  William  de  Aubigny, 
Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Roger  de  Nunant,  Waldric  the  chancellor,  Henry 
de  Port,  Pain  Peverel  and  Ansger  Fitz- Walter,  with  others  on  behalf  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  agreement.* 

60.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Maurice  bishop  of  London, 
Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  barons  of  London,  confirming  to  St.  Peter 
of  Cluny  and  St.  Martin  des  Champs  nine  dwelling-houses  in  London,  which 
Bishop  Odo  gave  to  William  Giffard,  and  the  said  William  bishop  of 
Winchester  gave  to  St.  Martin.  The  signatories  are  the  king  and  queen, 
William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Eudes  the  sewer,  Robert  Bloet, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Roger  Bigod,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  William 
de  Werelwast.5    [Sept.  1102-April  1103.] 

61.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Bertram  de  Verdun,  and 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  in  favour  of  Hugh  abbot  of  Selby.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  Salisbury,  in  the 
council  .6 

29  Jan.  Foucher  bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  brother  of  Ranulf  Flambard, 
dies.'' 

62.  After  2  Feb.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  in  favour  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  acquitting  24  hides  *  de  sceolanda  '  of  this  present 
geld  and  all  other  gelds.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at 
London,  after  the  Purification.^    [1103-4.] 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  86  ;  ibid.  p.  87  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  521,  n.  18. 

»  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Harl.  MS.  743,  fo.  60  ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  258. 
^  Orderic,  iv.  185. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1083.  *  Ibid.  v.  200  n. 
"  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1301-7,  p.  487.    Cf.  n.  161. 

'  Orderic,  iv.  116.  The  obituary  of  Lisieux  gives  the  date  as  29  January  1102  ; 
ibid.  p.  116  n. 

^  Hist.  MS8.  Comm.  Rep.  ix,  p.  45. 
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63.  The  king  notifies  the  sheriffs,  in  whose  bailiwicks  the  alms  of  the 
poor  of  Westminster  have  lands,  that  he  has  released  the  land  of  the  said 
alms,  namely  Paddington,  Fanton,  Cleygate,  and  what  it  had  T.  K.  E.  in  the 
wood  of  Ditton,  of  pleas,  scots,  and  aids,  'pro  salute  anime  mee  et  Mathildis 
regine  uxoris  mee  et  subolis  mee '.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda  ;  at 
London,  after  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary.i    [1103-4.] 

64.  An  acquittance  similar  to  the  last  is  also  attested  by  Queen 
Matilda,  at  London.^    [Same  as  63.] 

65.  A  third  charter  combines  the  privileges  of  the  two  preceding 
documents  and  is  issued  '  precatu  regine  '  and  attested  by  the  queen ;  at 
London.3    [Same  as  63.] 

66.  The  king  notifies  H(ugh)  de  Bocheland,  W(illiam)  the  chamberlain, 
W(illiam)  de  Magnevill,  and  the  lieges  of  Middlesex  of  his  confirmation 
to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  Abbot  Gilbert  of  the  land  of  Eye  (in 
Westminster),  which  had  been  given  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill  and  his 
wife.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda  and  W(aldric  ?)  the  chancellor ;  at 
London.4    [1100-1,  1103-6.] 

8-10  Mar.  At  Mid-Lent  the  king  visits  Canterbury,  on  his  way,  so  it 
is  reported,  to  Dover  to  treat  about  the  compact  which  was  still  in  force 
between  him  and  Robert  count  of  Flanders.  He  remains  at  Canterbury 
until  the  third  day.^ 

67.  The  king  notifies  Hamon  the  sheriff,  Gilbert  de  Tunebrigge,  and 
the  barons  of  Kent  of  his  confirmation  of  the  gift  made  by  Archbishop 
Anselm  to  the  nuns  of  Mailing  of  the  manor  of  Little  Mailing.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  William  de  Aubigny ; 
[at  Canterbury  ?].6    [1101-7.] 

68.  The  king  notifies  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Kent  of  his  grant  at  the  request  of  his  wife  '  Mahaldis  ',  the 
queen,  to  the  nuns  of  Mailing  of  a  weekly  market  in  their  town  of  Mailing. 
It  is  attested  by  *  Mahald '  the  queen,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon,  Alan  son  of  Flathald,  and  William  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Canter- 
bury.7    [1101-3.] 

69.  Notification  addressed  generally  to  all  of  the  realm,  of  the  con- 
firmation to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
of  various  possessions.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king.  Archbishop  Anselm, 
Bishop  Gundulf,  Queen  Matilda,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Waldric  the 
chancellor,  William  de  Werelwast,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Henry  earl 
of  Warwick,  Gilbert  de  Tonebrigge,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Robert  Fitz- 
Baldwin,  William  de  Aubigny,  Robert  de  Montefort,  Eudes  the  sewer,  and 
Alan  Fitz-Flathald.    '  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  MoCoiiio  '.^ 

70.  Notification,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Anselm  and  generally  to  all 

^  Westm.  Abbey  Ch.,  n.  29 ;  Chartul.,  fo.  482  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  144. 

2  Westm.  Abbey  Ch.,  n.  30;  Chartul.,  fo.  482;  Chartul.  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  75 d; 
Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  143. 

3  Chartul.,  fo.  482  ;  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  144. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  73  d ;  Gilbert  Crispin, 
p.  142.  5  Eadmer,  p.  146. 

«  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  383  b  ;  Cal  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  56,  n.  6. 
'  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  v.  56,  n.  8. 
^  Hearne,  Textus  Roffensis,  p.  224,  c.  211  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  163,  n.  8. 
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ministers,  &c.,  of  the  confirmation  of  certain  liberties  to  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Ramsey.  It  is  attested  by  Earl  Simon,  Roger  Bigot,  and  Urse  de  Abetot ; 
at  Dover.i    [Oct.  1102-Mar.  1104.] 

29  Mar.  At  Easter  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Winchester.^  Anselm 
decides  to  go  to  Rome  at  Henry's  suggestion  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
magnates  present  at  the  Easter  council.^  After  Easter  he  returns  to 
Canterbury,  where  he  remains  only  four  days.  From  Dover  he  takes  ship 
to  Witsand,  which  he  reaches  on  5  kalends  of  May  (27  April).* 

71.  Notification  to  the  archbishops,  Anselm  and  Gerard,  and  generally, 
of  the  grant  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  toll  of  the  fairs  at  Stow. 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan, 
(Waldric  ?)  the  chancellor,  Roger  Bigot,  and  Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at  Win- 
chester.5    [1103-Mar.  1104,  or  April-June  1107.] 

72.  Writ  addressed  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Lincolnshire,  confirming  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  a  gift  made 
by  Roger  Bigot.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  Waldric 
the  chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Henry  (earl)  of  Warwick,  Roger 
(Bigot), ^  and  Hamon  the  sewer  ;   at  Winchester.'^    [Same  as  71.] 

73.  Writ  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the 
lieges  of  Berkshire  notifying  them  that  the  king  has  released  five  hides  of 
land  at  Worth  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon  of  gelds  and  pleas.  It  is  attested 
by  the  queen  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  (and  is  issued)  by  Reiner  de  Keris- 
burc  ;  at  Chute  ('  Ceat ').»    [1102-7.] 

27  Apr.  Anselm  reaches  Witsand.^  He  is  accompanied  by  William 
Giffard,  bishop  elect  of  Winchester,  and  the  deposed  abbots,  Richard  of 
Ely  and  Aldwin  of  Ramsey.^^ 

William  de  Warelwast,  the  king's  envoy,  departs  for  Rome  not  much 
later  than  June,  bearing  news  of  the  birth  of  the  king's  son.  He  arrives 
at  Rome  before  Anselm.^^ 

Anselm  is  at  Chartres  at  Whitsuntide  and,  returning  later  to  Bee, 
remains  there  until  the  middle  of  August.  He  probably  arrives  at  Rome 
before  November  and  departs  after  the  16th  of  that  month.  Warelwast 
remains  some  little  time  longer  and  leaves  after  23  November.^^  They 
approach  Lyons  about  Christmas  time.^^  Warelwast  arrives  again  in 
England  about  February  1104. 

74.  A  charter  of  Robert  duke  of  the  Normans  in  favour  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Stephen,  Caen,  is  issued  possibly  about  this  time.  The  witnesses 
are  :  Count  Robert  (of  Belleme),  Eustace  of  Breteuil ;  and  among  others 
Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  William  (de  Tancarvill)  the  chamberlain, 
William  earl  of  Warenne,  Robert  de  Montfort,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William 
de  Ferrers,  Ralph  Taisson,  Robert  Marmion,  Robert  de  Grentemesnil,  and 
Robert  Doisnel.i*    [1101-4.] 

^  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  238. 

2  Chron.  »  Eadmer,  p.  148.  <  Ihid.  p.  149. 

5  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  7  d,  n.  21  ;   Mon,  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  n.  34. 

"  '  ipso  Rogero  '.  '  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  8,  n.  18  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  n.  31. 

^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  94.    See  no.  274  below. 

»  Eadmer,  p.  149.  ^"  Florence  of  Worcester.  '^  Eadmer,  pp.  152-5. 

"  Ihid.  pp.  152-7.  "  Ihid.  p.  157. 

^*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  n.  451. 
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c.  June.  Duke  Robert  unexpectedly  visits  Henry  to  plead  for  his 
friend  William  de  Warenne.  He  succeeds  in  obtaining  Warenne's  pardon 
and  the  restoration  of  his  English  fee.^  Before  returning  to  Normandy 
Duke  Robert  is  persuaded — by  the  queen,  it  is  said — to  forgo  his  yearly 
pension  of  3,000  marks .^ 

75.  29  June.  Writ  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's,  Bath,  and  John  bishop  of 
Bath,  addressed  to  the  archbishops,  Anselm  and  Gerard  ;  the  bishops, 
Maurice  of  London,  Robert^  of  Lincoln,  Sampson  of  Worcester,  Robert 
of  Chester,  Osbern  of  Exeter,  William  of  Winchester,*  Ralph  of  Chichester,* 
Gundulf  of  Rochester,  and  Herbert  ^  of  Norwich  ;  Herlwin  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  William  count  of  Mortain,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Aiulf  the 
chamberlain,  and  the  barons  of  Somerset  and  England  The  witnesses 
are  :  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Samson  of 
Worcester  ;  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Urse  de  Abetot, 
Aiulf  the  chamberlain,  William  de  Aubigny,  and  Walter  Hosate  ;  at 
Geddington,®  on  the  day  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Apostles.'' 

c.  June-July.  A  son  is  born  to  the  king.®    He  is  named  William. 

21  Oct.  Matthias  abbot  of  Peterborough  dies  on  12  kalends  of  Novem- 
ber. He  had  been  received  at  Peterborough,  after  the  deposition  of  Abbot 
Godric,  on  or  about  the  same  day  in  the  preceding  year.® 

Possibly  about  this  time  the  king  sends  Robert  count  of  Meulan  to 
suppress  the  disorders  which  were  occurring  in  Normandy,  and  to  summon 
Duke  Robert  and  the  Norman  magnates  to  take  steps  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  state  of  the  duchy  .^^ 

There  is  evidence  of  a  royal  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
during  the  autumn. 

76.  Manasser  Arsic  makes  a  gift  to  the  church  of  Fecamp  whilst  he  is 
at  Cogges,  CO.  Oxon.,  on  3  nones  of  November  1103  ;  '  sub  testimonio  et 
confirmatione  regis  Henrici ',  &c.i^ 

At  Christmas  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Westminster.^^ 

77.  Notification,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff 
(of  York),  Richard  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  the  barons  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Peter's,  York,  of  the  church  of 
Laughton(-en-le-Morthen)  for  a  prebend.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard  the 
chaplain  and  Robert  Malet ;  at  Westminster,  at  Christmas.^^  [1102-3, 
1105, 1107.] 

78.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  (of  Norwich),  Roger  Bigot, 
Robert  Malet,  and  the  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  directing  that 
Robert,    abbot   of   St.    Edmund's,   shall   have    warren  in  his   demesne 

1  Orderic,  iv.  161-2.  2  Chron.  ;  W.  Malm.,  G.  B.  il.  461. 

3  '  Remigius  '  in  Mon.  Anglic.  *  Not  in  Bath  Abbey  Chartul. 

5  '  Hereveo  ' :  Bath  Abbey  Chartul.  «  '  apud  Bedintonam  ' :  ibid. 

'  Two  Bath  Chartul,  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  n.  45  ;  Dey.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6, 
p.  206  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  268. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  155.  »  Chron. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  190. 

"  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  S,  n.  9  ;    Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1003,  n.  2  ;   Round,  Cal.  of  Docu- 
ments, France,  no.  120,  note  8. 
12  Chron. 
^^  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  iii.  30. 
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lands.    It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;    at  Westminster,  at 
Christmas.^ 

79.  Another  writ  in  favour  of  the  same  monastery  is  addressed  to 
Bishop  Herbert,  Roger  Bigot,  and  the  barons  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It 
is  attested  by  Robert  Malet ;  at  Westminster,  at  Christ  mas. ^  [Same 
as  77.] 

1104. 
20  Jan.  Walter  abbot  of  Evesham  dies  on  13  kalends  of  February.^ 

80.  Possibly  during  the  first  quarter  of  1104  the  king  spent  some 
time  in  the  New  Forest.  There,  in  response  to  a  complaint  made  by 
Wihenoc,  a  monk  of  St.  Florence  of  Saumur,  against  Alvric  the  reeve  of 
Andover,  the  king  sent  his  mandate  to  Henry  (de  Port)  sherifi  of  '  Han- 
tunsira '  and  Gerald  the  reeve  of  Winchester  to  summon  the  hundred 
(court)  of  Andover  and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  property  which  belonged 
to  the  church  of  Andover.  The  hundred  met  and  returned  a  verdict  in 
the  house  of  Edwin  the  old  reeve,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy  (13  December),  and 
thereof  were  witnesses  :  Wihenoc  and  two  other  monks  ;  of  laymen  Henry 
de  Port  and  thirteen  others.  An  agreement  was  also  made  before  Henry 
(de  Port)  the  sheriff  and  Croc  the  hunter,  between  the  monks  of  St.  Florence 
and  Edward  de  Foscote,  touching  the  church  of  Andover  and  chapel  of 
Foscote.  The  king's  confirmation  of  these  acts  was  sealed  '  apud  Stor- 
uuellam  in  Nova  Foresta ',  the  witnesses  being  Robert  bishop  of  '  Nicole ', 
Waldric  ('  Galdricus  ')  the  chancellor,  *  who  received  therefor  one  rouncey  ', 
Rainulf  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  of  Le  Mans,  Alan  Fitz-Fleald,  Gilbert  the 
monk,  William  Fitz-Baderon,  Rainulf  Pevrel,  and  Drew,  who  was  the 
keeper  of  the  seal.*    [1102-6.] 

c.  Feb  .-Mar.  William  de  Warelwast  returns  from  Rome  and  reports 
to  the  king  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  dispute  with  the  primate. 
Henry  takes  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  into  his  own 
hands  .^ 

William  Giffard  probably  returns  from  Rome  with  Warelwast.  He  is 
reinstated  in  the  see  of  Winchester.^ 

81.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  Roger  Bigot, 
Hugh  [Fo]lyoth,  R(alph)  Passelewe,  the  barons  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  all  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  St.  Edmund  and  Abbot  Robert  have 
lands,  directing  that  the  abbot's  demesne  shall  geld  as  heretofore,  and 
shall  be  quit  of  this  (isto)  geld  and  all  other  gelds,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  William  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Roger  Bigot ;  at  Canterbury. ^    [1104-7.] 

82.  Writ,  addressed  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  London,  notifying  them  of  the  restoration  to 
Otho  '  iuvenis  '  of  his  father's  office  of  stamping  coins  in  the  mint  ('  cuneo- 

1  Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  33  d  ;  ante,  xxiv.  426,  u.  9. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  fo.  28  d,  n.  104. 
3  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  236. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  992 ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-17,  p.  307. 
^  Eadmer,  p.  159. 

*  '  Episcopatum  suum  suscepit '  :  Annals  of  Winchester,  p.  42. 
'  Ante,  xxiv.  426  (12). 
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rum ')  and  particularly  of  his  land  of  '  Lislestona  '  (Lisson  Green,  in 
Marylebone).  It  is  attested  by  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  William  de 
Warenne,  and  William  de  Aubigny;  at  Arundel.^     [1102-7.] 

3  Mar.  Serlo  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  dies  on  5  nones  of 
March  .2 

6  Mar.  Herewald  bishop  of  Glamorgan  (Llandafi)  dies  on  2  nones  of 
March  .3 

17  Apl.  At  Easter  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Winchester.* 

83.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Yorkshire  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Beverley.  It  is  attested 
by  Waldric  the  chancellor,  (and  is  issued)  by  Evrard  son  of  Earl  Roger ; 
at  Winchester,  at  Easter.^    [1103-4.] 

84.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  Picot,  directing  him  to  cause  the  monks 
of  St.  Albans  to  have  their  customs  (at  Tynemouth)  in  as  beneficial  a 
manner  as  Earl  Robert  had  them.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Werelwast 
and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Winchester,  at  Easter.^    [1101-4.] 

85.  Writ  addressed  to  Hamon  the  sewer  and  the  ministers  (of  Kent) 
in  favour  of  the  men  of  St.  Augustine's  touching  the  aid  of  the  borough 
of  Canterbury.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at  Winchester, 
at  Easter.7    [1103-4.] 

86.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  Roger  the  sheriff, 
and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Surrey  and  Southwark  of  a  grant  in  favour 
of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor, 
William  de  Werelwast,  the  sewers  Eudes  and  Hamon ;  William  de 
Aubigny,  and  Roger  sheriff  of  Surrey  ;  at  Winchester,  at  Easter.^ 

87.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  William  sheriff  of  Oxford 
and  the  lieges  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  directing  that  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  shall  hold  in  demesne  the  land  in  Wytham,  which  Ranulf  bishop 
of  Durham  held,  and  this  notwithstanding  any  grant  which  the  king  may 
make  of  the  land  of  Stanton.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
at  Winchester,  at  Easter  (and  is  issued)  by  William  de  Oxeneford.^ 
[1101-4.] 

88.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  Richard  de  Retvers,  G(eoffrey) 
de  Magnevill,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Devonshire,  of  the  grant  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  of  the  land  of  Harald  of  Exeter.  It  is 
attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  W(aldric  ?)  the  chancellor,  William 
de  Warelwast  and  Gilbert  de  Aqiiila  ;  at  London.^^    [1103-7.] 

Serlo  bishop  of  Sees  and  Ralph  abbot  of  Sees  take  refuge  in  England 
from  the  oppressions  of  Robert  of  Belleme.^^ 

5  June.  At  Whitsuntide  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Westminster .^^ 

1  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1370-4,  p.  363. 

2  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  13  ;  '  quarto  nonas '  :  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii. 
236. 

^  Annals  of  Margan.  *  Cliron. 

^  Fairer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  \,  n.  90. 

^  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumb.  viii.  55,  note  5. 

'  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  199,  n.  17. 

8  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  182.  »  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  84. 

10  Chartul.  of  St.  Nicholas,  Vitell.  D.  ix,  fo.  28  and  fo.  66  d  ;  Hon.  Anglic,  iii.  377  6. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  192.  "  Chron. 
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89.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury,  of  sac  and  soc,  &c.,  as  granted  and  confirmed  by 
William  I  and  William  II.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Werelwast^ 
and  Thurstan  the  chaplain  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide  .^ 

90.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  R(anulf)  Fitz-Ranulf, 
and  the  barons  of  Lincolnshire  that  in  the  king's  presence  Hugh  de  Evre- 
mou  has  surrendered  to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  Abbot  Gilbert  the 
manor  of  Doddington  (co.  Line.)  which  he  had  received  from  the  abbot 
in  the  time  of  William  II  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Duxford  (co. 
Camb.).  The  king  has  restored  Duxford  to  Count  Eustace  and  has  given 
Hugh  an  exchange.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Henry 
earl  of  Warwick,  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  and  William  de  Werelwast ;  at 
Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.^    [1102  or  1104.] 

91.  Notification  to  Herbert  bishop  (of  Norwich),  R(oger)  Bigot, 
R(alph)  Passelewe,  and  the  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  of  the  gift  to 
St.  Edmund  of  the  land  of  Stanham,  which  Ailbold  the  priest  held,  and 
the  service  of  the  land.  It  is  attested  by  Wald(ric)  the  chancellor ;  at 
Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.'* 

92.  Possibly  at  this  Whitsuntide  court  the  king  expedites  a  charter 
confirming  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  Colchester,  as  a  monas- 
tery, by  Eudes  his  sewer  and  Rohaise  wife  of  Eudes,  and  the  endowments 
by  them  bestowed  upon  it.  The  charter  contains  this  clause  :  '  Nunc 
itaque  consilio  archiepiscoporum  meorum,  episcoporum,  abbatum,  comi- 
tum,  ducum,  et  universorum  procerum  meorum,  auctorizo  et  regia  potestate 
confirmo',  &c.  The  signatories  are  :  Queen  '  Mahald ',  Eudes  the  sewer 
and  founder  of  the  alms,  Waldric  the  chancellor,  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard, 
(Archbishop)  Gerard,  the  bishops,  Maurice  of  London,  Samson  of  Worcester, 
Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Robert  of 
Chester,  and  Ralph  of  Chichester  ;  the  abbots,  Gilbert  of  Westminster, 
Richard  of  St.  Albans,  Stephen  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  Ralph  of  Sees,  and 
Gunter  of  Thorney ;  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick, 
William  count  of  Mortain,  and  Roger  Bigot .^ 

93.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  Simon,  Roger 
sheriff  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  Bernard  abbot 
of  Ramsey  has  lands,  directing  inter  alia  th.a>t  Abbot  Bernard  shall  admeasure 
the  services  of  his  vavasors  and  recover  the  lands  of  his  demesne  which 
Abbot  Aldwin  gave  or  exchanged.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Waldric  the  chancellor ;  at  Windsor,  on  the  octave  of 
Whitsuntide.6    [1103-4,  1106.] 

94.  Notification  to  Urse  de  Abetot  and  the  barons  of  Worcestershire 
of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  of  the  land  of  Comberton, 

1  '  Welerwast '  in  MS. 

«  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1461-7,  p.  404  ;  Hist.  S.  Aug.  Cantuar.  p.  361  ;  Cart.  Antiq. 
roll  I,  n.  9  (15) ;  Exch.  K.  R.,  Misc.  Bks.  27,  n.  4  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6, 
p.  197. 

^  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  74  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  145. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  fo.  25  (49). 

"  Chartul.  of  Colchester  (Roxburghe  Club),  pp.  11-14. 

«  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  238  ;  Add.  Ch.  33642. 
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which  Eobert  the  dispenser  gave.     It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  at  Windsor.^    [1101-10.] 

95.  Writ  addressed  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  lieges  of  Lincolnshire  in  favour  of  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his 
canons.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor,  and  Urse  de  Abetot ; 
at  Newbury  ('  Niweberia  ').2    [1103-7.] 

96.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  Bigot  and  Ralph  Passelewe  to  cause 
Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich  to  have  his  land  and  men  of  Brisley  ('  Brusela  '), 
&c.  as  on  the  day  when  William  II  died.  It  is  attested  by  Eudes  the 
sewer  ;  at  Newbury  .^    [1104-7.] 

97.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  of  Berkshire  directing  that  Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monks 
of  Abingdon  shall  hold  the  hundred  of  Hormer  as  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
It  is  attested  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  Roger  Bigod  ;  at  (Bessels)  Leigh 
('apudLegam').4    [1102-6.] 

98.  Notification  addressed  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Henry  de  Port  of  the  grant  to  Hadewis,  wife  of  William  Malduit^^  of  her 
full  dower  in  her  husband's  lands  in  Shaldern  ('  Sceldedena  ')  and  Hartley 
Mauduit  ('  Herleia  ')  and  two  messuages  in  Winchester  outside  the  gate, 
and  land  in  the  Fullers'  street,  as  her  husband  held  the  same  in  the  time 
of  the  king's  father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Werelwast, 
Eudes  the  sewer,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Roger  Bigot,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
William  Fitz-Humphrey ;  at  (Bessels)  Leigh  ('  apud  Legam').^    [1101-6.] 

99.  Writ  addressed  to  W(illiam)  sheriff  of  Oxford  and  the  foresters  of 
Oxfordshire,  acquitting  the  abbot  of  Eynesham  and  his  men  of  Eynesham 
of  the  service  of  standing  in  the  forest  to  drive  the  deer  ('  ad  stabilitatem  ') 
at  such  time  as  the  royal  household  is  lodging  there.  It  is  attested  by 
Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  de  Warelwast ;  at  Handborough 
('  Haneberga  ')P    [Same  as  88.] 

c.  June.  During  the  early  summer  Duke  Robert  becomes  reconciled 
with  Robert  of  Belleme,  contrary  to  the  understanding  between  the  duke 
and  King  Henry .^ 

William  count  of  Mortain  leaves  England  and  takes  up  arms  in  Nor- 
mandy against  Henry,  who  forthwith  deprives  him  of  his  English  fief.^ 

100.  31  July.  At  the  prayer  of  Queen  Matilda,  the  king  grants  to 
Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  the  manor  of  Nettleham  (co.  Line).  The  charter 
is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda  and  Roger  Bigod ;  at  Winchester,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  German  in  the  first  (sic)  year  of  King  Henry .^^^    [1102-4.] 

101.  The  queen  notifies  Osbert  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  Meschin,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  Lincolnshire  that  the  king,  her  lord,  at  her  prayer, 

^  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  74  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  147. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  n.  29.  '  Cott.  charter  ii.  6. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  115. 

*  See  Round,  The  Commune  of  London,  pp.  81-2  ;  The  Ancestor,  v.  205-10. 
«  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  28. 

'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1377-81,  p.  61.  «  Chron.  ;   Orderic,  iv.  192. 

*  Chron.  ;   Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  234. 

"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  271.  Cf.  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary,  Lincoln,  Vesp.  E.  xvi, 
fo.  6,  n.  1  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1271,  n.  8. 
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has  made  the  last-named  grant.  The  writ  is  attested  by  Hamon  the  sewer 
and  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  Winchester.i    [1102-10.] 

5  Aug.  Peter,  prior  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  is  elected  abbot  of  that 
monastery  on  the  nones  of  August .^ 

After  4  Aug.  In  this,  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  crosses  to 
Normandy  with  a  large  force  and  proceeds  to  Domfront,  the  only  Norman 
town  which  was  reserved  to  him  in  the  treaty  made  with  his  brother 
Robert.  He  is  joined  by  many  of  the  Norman  feudatories,  who  possess 
fees  in  England,  namely  :  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Richard  earl  of  Chester, 
Stephen  count  of  Aumale,  Henry  of  Eu,  Rotrou  of  Mortain,  Eustace  of 
Breteuil,  Ralph  de  Conches,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Robert  de  Montfort, 
and  Ralph  de  Mortemer.^ 

15  Aug.  Whilst  Henry  is  in  Normandy,  the  queen,  in  journeying 
beyond  Abingdon,  rests  there  for  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  as  the 
guest  of  Abbot  Faritius.*  She  consents  to  accept  a  gift  of  alms  made  to 
her  (by  Robert  Gernon)  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery. 

102.  This  she  later  confirms  by  charter  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  barons  of  Buckinghamshire.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  de  Courcelles,  Robert  Malet,  and  Odo  Moire  ;  at  London.^ 
[1104  or  1106.] 

103.  Apparently  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  last  charter,  Roger  de 
Courcelles,  who  had  attested  it,  crosses  to  Normandy  and  attests  the 
king's  confirmation  of  Matilda's  gift  by  charter  addressed  similarly  to 
the  queen's.  It  is  issued  at  Lyons-la-Foret  ('  apud  Sanctum  Dionisium  in 
Leons  ').6    [1104  or  1106.] 

24  Aug.  The  incorrupt  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  exhumed  at  Durham.' 
14  Sept.  The  translation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  body  takes  place  at  Durham 
in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Flambard,  Ralph  abbot  of  Sees,  Turgot  prior  of 
Durham,  William  (de  Curbeuil)  clerk  of  Bishop  Flambard,  Alexander  earl 
(of  Lothian),  brother  of  the  king  of  Scots,  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
Stephen  abbot  of  York,  Hugh  abbot  of  Selby,  and  others. ^ 

Henry  summons  his  brother  Robert  to  his  court  ^  and  reproaches  him 
for  his  misgovernment  of  Normandy .^^^  Duke  Robert  resigns  to  his  brother 
the  homage  of  William  count  of  Evreux  with  the  comte  of  Evreux.^^ 

104.  Queen  Matilda  addresses  a  charter  to  Richard  son  of  Gotse, 
Roger  de  Lovetot,  and  the  barons  of  the  honor  of  Blythe,  granting  to 
St.  Peter's,  York,  the  church  of  Laughton(-en-le-Morthen)  for  a  prebend. 
It  is  attested  by  Hervey  bishop  (of  Bangor),  Bernard  the  chaplain,  John 
of  Bayeux,  John  of  Sees,  Ern(  )  the  chaplain,  Robert  Malet,  and 
Ald(helm)  the  chamberlain  ;  at  Evreux.^^    [ii04-6.] 

105.  The  king  addresses  a  writ  to  his  officers  of  the  comte  and  forests 

1  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  271. 

*  Chartul.  of  8t.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  13.  »  Orderic,  iv.  199. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii,  97.  ^  Ibid.  p.  98.  «  Ibid.  p.  99. 
'  Sym.  of  Durham,  i.  249. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  258-61.  If  the  date  of  the  translation  was  14  September  1104,  then 
St.  Cuthbert  resigned  his  see  on  2  March  686  :   ibid.  p.  261. 

9  Perhaps  at  Evreux.  i«  Orderic,  iv.  199.  "  Ibid.  p.  200. 

^2  Regist.  Magn.  Album,  i.  63 ;  Historians  of  York,  iii.  30,  where  '  Aid.  com.'  is  given 
in  error  for  '  Aid.  cam.' 
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of  Arques  and  Alihermont  notifying  them  of  his  gift  to  the  monks  of  Bee 
serving  at  Envermou  of  certain  woodlands.  It  is  attested  by  Hugh  de 
Envermou;  in  the  siege  before  Arques  ('in  obsidione  ante  Archas').^ 
[1104-6.2] 

106-7.  Writs  are  issued  by  the  king  and  Queen  Matilda  respectively. 
They  are  addressed  to  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham,  Kichard  son  of 
Gotse,  and  Koger  de  Lovetot,  and  forbid  the  monks  of  Blythe  to  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  church  (of  St.  Peter)  of  York  of  the  tithes 
which  belong  to  the  church  of  Laughton(-en-le-Morthen).  The  king's  writ 
is  attested  by  William  de  Aubigny  (and  is  issued)  by  John  of  Sees  ;  at 
Lillebonne  ('  apud  Juliibonam  ').  The  queen's  writ  is  attested  by  John  of 
Sees  and  Bernard  the  chaplain  ;  at  Lillebonne.^  [1104-9.] 
The  king  returns  to  England  '  before  winter  '.* 
25  Dec.  At  Christmas  he  holds  his  court  at  Windsor.^ 

1105. 

108.  1  Jan.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sherifE  and  the  barons  of 
Yorkshire  in  favour  of  the  churches  of  York  and  Beverley  and  the  lands 
of  the  archbishopric.  It  is  attested  by  the  count  of  Meulan  and  (is  issued) 
by  Thurstan  the  chaplain ;  at  Windsor,  on  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord.^ 
[1101-14.] 

109.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England,  of  the  confirmation 
to  St.  Peter's  and  the  monks  of  Chertsey  of  four  manors,  namely  Chertsey, 
Egham,  Thorpe,  and  Chobham,  with  liberties,  as  the  kings,  Edward  and 
William  I,  granted  the  same  to  them.  It  is  attested  by  Eoger  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Waldric  '  the  chancellor,  and  Eudes  the  sewer ;   at  Windsor.^ 

[iioa-6.] 

Kobert  Fitz-Hamon  and  others  of  the  king's  entourage  [familia)  are 
seized  by  Gontier  d'Aunai,  constable  of  Bayeux,  and  Kainald  de  Warenne, 
and  are  incarcerated  with  a  view  to  ransom  being  obtained  for  their 
release.® 

110.  Confirmation  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  of  Le  Mans  of  certain 
gifts  made  by  Winebald  de  Balaon  ('  Baladone  ').  The  signatories  are  the 
king  and  queen,  Waldric  ('  Gaudricus  ')  the  chancellor,  Eoger  bishop  (of 
Salisbury),  William  Peverel  ('  Piperellus  '),  Robert  Peche,  Herlewin  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  Humphry  '  Aureis  Testiculis  ',  Waldric  son  of  Roger  de 
Curcelle,  Winebald  (de  Ballon)  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Hamelin  de  Ballon 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  William  son  of  Hamelin,  and  Matthew  son  of  the  same 
Hamelin.io    [1103-7.] 

111.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  (of  Norwich),  Robert  Malet, 

^  Round,  Col.  oj  Documents,  France,  no.  393. 

2  Cf.  Robert  of  Torigny,  s.  a.  1105,  p.  84. 

3  Regist.  Magn.  Album,  i.  63,  ii.  83-4  ;  Historians  of  York,  iii.  31  ;  Mon.  Anglic, 
vi.  1179,  n.  19.  Professor  Haskins  assigns  these  writs  to  the  date  1106-7  ;  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  310. 

*  Orderic,  iv.  201.  ^  Chron. 

^  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  129  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1179,  n.  21. 
'  '  Walter '  (sic). 

«  Chartul.  of  Chertsey,  Vitell.  A.  xiii,  fo.  54  d.  »  Orderic,  iv.  203. 

^°  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1048. 
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and  Ralph  de  Belfou,  directing  that  the  monks  of  Eye  shall  hold  Fersfield 
and  '  Pelecoc  '  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as  they  held  it  at  the  death  of 
the  king's  father.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  (and  is 
issued)  by  (William)  de  Hocton ;  at  Winchester.^    [1104-6.] 

112.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  Roger  Bigot, 
R(alph)  Passelewe,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  directing 
that  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  and  abbot  R(obert)  shall  hold  in  peace 
their  8|  hundreds,  as  abbot  Baldwin  held  them.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric 
the  chancellor,  (and  is  issued)  by  William  de  la  Rochelle  ('  de  Rochela  ') ; 
at  Winchester.2    [1104-6.] 

For  some  days  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  Lent  the  king  and 
court  are  at  Romsey,^  awaiting  a  favourable  passage  to  Normandy. 

113.  13  Feb.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation 
of  gifts  made  by  Roger  Bigot  to  the  monastery  of  Thetford.  It  is  attested 
by  the  bishops,  Robert  '  Bloiet '  of  Lincoln  and  Roger  of  Salisbury ; 
Waldric  *  the  chancellor,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Robert  Malet  the  chamberlain, 
Urse  de  Abetot,  William  de  Tornei,^  William  de  Reines,^  and  William  de 
Magnevill ;  at  Romsey,  '  in  transitu  regis  ',  on  the  day  next  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Valentine  the  martyr. '^ 

114.  Feb. -Mar.  The  king  by  charter  restores  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  with  the  consent  of  Queen  Matilda,  certain  lands  at  Sparsholt 
held  by  Hugh  Fitz-Thurstan,  the  dispenser  of  the  king's  court .«  It  is 
attested  by  the  bishops,  Ranulf  of  Durham,  John  of  Bath,  Hervey  of 
Bangor,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Roger  elect  of  Salisbury  ;  William  de 
Werelwast,  Waldric  the  chancellor,  Grimbald  the  physician,  the  sewers, 
Eudes,  Roger  Bigod,  and  Hamon ;  Urse  de  Abetot,  Walter  Fitz-Richard, 
and  Roger  de  Oilei  the  constable.  '  Hoc  actum  est  anno  Dominicae 
Incarnationis  m.c.v.,  indictione  xiii.,  anno  vero  Henrici  serenissimi  regis  v., 
in  curia  eiusdem  regis  apud  Romesei.'  ^ 

116.  Feb. -Mar.  Notification  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de 
Bocheland,  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  and  all  his  lieges,  that  Richard,  abbot 
of  Ely,  has  deraigned  against  Ranulf,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  manor  of 
Haddenham  '  in  my  court  at  Romsey,  before  me  and  my  barons  '.  The 
witnesses  are  :  the  bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  William  Giffart  of  Win- 
chester,^^  John  of  Bath,  and  Ralph  of  Chichester  ;  Waldric  the  chancellor, 
David  the  chaplain,  Evrard  the  chaplain,  son  of  earl  (Roger),  John  of 
Bayeux  the  chaplain,  Thomas  the  chaplain,  Audin  the  chaplain,  the 
sewers,  Eudes,  Hamon,  and  Roger  Bigot ;  Walter  Fitz-Richard,  Robert 
Malet,  Henry  de  Port,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Robert  Peche,  Hugh  de  Boche- 
land, Roger  de  Ouili,  Peter  de  Valoignes,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Alfred  of  Lincoln, 


»  Cal  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  363. 

2  Cart.  Antiq.,  roll  P,  n.  15  (8)  ;  ante,  xxiv.  427,  n.  14. 

'  Chron.    Ash  Wednesday  fell  on  22  February. 


\ 


*  '  Walter©  '  (sic).  s  Cf.  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  310. 

«  Cf.  Round's  Calendar,  no.  665.  '  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  149  b. 

^  Cf.  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  p.  188. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  126. 

"  In  the  original  charter  William  Giffard's  description  is  clearty  ep'o  Wintonie 
and  not  electo,  although  he  was  not  consecrated  until  more  than  two  years  later. 
See  the  facsimile  of  the  charter,  ante,  xxvi.  488. 
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William  Peverel  of  Dover,  William  Peverel  of  London,  Harding  Fitz- 
Alnod,  and  Edward  the  chamberlain  ;  '  apud  Komesi,  quinto  anno  corona- 
tionis  Henrici  regis  '.^ 

116.  Feb -Mar.  Writ  addressed  to  William,  sheriff  of  Oxford,  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  Abingdon,  respecting  a  hide  of  land  given  by 
Drew  de  Andelei.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  and  Grimbald 
the  physician  ;   at  Romsey.^ 

26  Mar.  Pope  Paschal  II  notifies  Anselm  that  he  has  published  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  count  of  Mortain  and  his  accom- 
plices for  having  impelled  King  Henry  to  the  crime  of  investiture  of 
ecclesiastics  .3 

2-8  Apr.   In  the  last  week  of  Lent  the  king  lands  at  Barfleur.* 

8  Apr.  On  Holy  Saturday  he  reaches  Carentan.^ 

9  Apr.  Serlo  bishop  of  Sees  conducts  the  service  on  Easter  Sunday  at 
Carentan.6 

13  Apr.  Henry  attacks  and  burns  Bayeux.  Prior  to  the  sack  of  the 
town,  Gontier  d'Aunai,  the  constable,  goes  over  to  the  king,  bringing  with 
him  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  whom  he  has  released  from  imprisonment,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  king's  favour.' 

Later,  the  people  of  Caen,  fearing  a  like  fate  to  those  of  Bayeux,  hasten 
to  meet  the  king,  with  whom  they  make  terms  by  a  payment  of  money, 
and  deliver  the  town  to  him.^ 

117.  Mandate  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  to  put  Eudes  the  sewer  in  posses- 
sion of  three  manors  which  belonged  to  William  de  Magnevill's  town  of  Wal- 
tham.    It  is  attested  by  Richard  de  Redvers  ;   at  Caen.®    [1105-7.] 

The  king  arrives  before  Falaise.  In  an  engagement  which  ensues 
before  the  town  Roger  of  Gloucester  is  wounded,^^  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
receives  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  head  from  the  thrust  of  a  pike,  by  which 
his  reason  becomes  temporarily  impaired.^^ 

118.  Notification  to  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Walter  sheriff 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  barons  of  Gloucestershire,  of  the  gift  and  confirmation 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  of  the  manor  of  Coin  ('  Culna '), 
as  Roger  de  Glocestra  gave  it.  Witnesses  :  Girmund  abbot  of  Winchel- 
cumb,  Roger  de  Glocestra,  and  Hugh  Parvus. ^^ 

28  May-3  June.  During  Whitweek  Henry  and  his  brother  Robert  meet 
at  Cintheaux,  between  Caen  and  Falaise.  After  negotiations  extending 
over  two  days  they  part  without  having  achieved  any  thing. ^^ 

About  this  period  David,  brother  of  Edgar  king  of  Scots,  comes  to 
England  on  a  visit  to  his  sister.  Queen  Matilda.^* 

22  July.  At  the  king's  desire  Anselm  comes  to  Laigle  to  meet  him. 
They  are  reconciled,  and  the  king  restores  to  the  archbishop  the  temporali- 
ties of  his  see.^^ 

*  Facsimile  and  transcript  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter,  ante,  xxvi.  487-9. 

2  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  70.    See  nos.  122  and  166  below. 

'  Eadmer,  p.  163.  *  Orderic,  iv.  204. 

"*  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  p.  219.  «  Ibid. 

'  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  i.  24. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  220  ;   W.  Malm.,  G.  R.  ii.  475,  521  n.     See  no.  131  below. 
»i  W.  Malm.,  G.  B.  ii.  475.  '^  Ibid.  p.  521.  "  Orderic,  iv.  220. 

"  Roger  of  Wendover,  s.  a.  ^^  Eadmer,  pp.  165-6. 

Z2 
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In  August  the  king  returns  to  England.^ 

119.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Eobert  Fitz-Hamon  and  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  sheriffs,  the  barons  and 
officers  of  London  and  Kent,  of  the  grant  of  certain  privileges  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Ghent.  It  is  attested  by  Eobert  count  of  Meulan, 
Count  Eustace  (of  Boulogne),  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Earl  David,  and 
William  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Westminster. ^ 

120.  29  Aug.  Notification  to  Eobert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  a  grant  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  St.  Albans  and  Abbot  Eichard.  It  is  attested  by 
Waldric  the  chancellor,  Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  David  the  queen's 
brother,  Stephen  of  Aumale,  and  Haldene  (the  chamberlain  ?)  ;  at  St. 
Albans,  on  4  ^  kalends  of  September.* 

121.  Notification  to  Eobert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  lieges  of  England  of  the  grant  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  of 
an  eight  days'  fair  at  St.  Albans.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor, 
Eoger  Bigot,  William  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Werel- 
wast,  and  Audin  the  chaplain  ;  at  St.  Albans.^    [1103-6.] 

27  Sept.  Eobert  Fitz-Hamon,  Sibil  his  wife,  and  Mabel  their  daughter 
are  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  monastery  of  Tewkesbury  on  5  kalends 
of  October  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1105,  '  quo  eodem 
Henricus  rex  Anglorum  destruxit  Baiocas  incendio  '.^ 

Oct.  William  de  Warelwast  and  Baldwin,  a  monk  of  Tournay,  are 
respectively  sent  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  Anselm  on  a  mission  to  Eome."^ 

121  A.  Henry  notifies  Anselm  that  he  has  sent  William  de  Warelwast 
to  him  after  Michaelmas,  to  proceed  to  Eome  as  his  envoy.  It  is  attested 
by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at  High  Wycombe  ('  apud  Wicecombam  ').^ 

121 B.  Writ  addressed  to  Anselm  directing  him  to  send  Baldwin  the 
monk  with  William  de  Warelwast  to  Eome,in  order  that  peace  may  be  made 
between  the  king  and  the  primate .  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor, 
Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  and  Eudes  the  sewer  ;   at  Pontefract.^ 

121  c.  Notification  to  Gerard  archbishop  of  York,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and 
the  barons  (of  Yorkshire)  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Marmoutier  of 
the  gifts  made  to  them  by  Ealph  Paynel  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
York,  and  other  possessions.  It  is  attested  by  Ealph  Paynel,  Eudes  the 
sewer,  William  de  Aubigny  and  his  brother,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Ealph  de 
Eoilly,  Alan  Fitz-Flahald,  and  Eanulf  the  treasurer  ;  at  York.^o    [1101-6.] 

121  D.  Notification  addressed  generally  of  the  confii'mation  t  o  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  York,  of  all  the  churches,  lands,  and  tithes  given  by 
Ealph  Paynel  ('  Paganellus  ').  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Eobert 
de  Brus,  Hamon  ('  Simon ')  the  sewer,  Ealph  de  Eoilly  ('  de  Eolliaco  '), 
Alan  Fitz-Fleald,  and  Eanulf  *  our  treasurer ' ;  at  York. ^^  [Same  as  121c.] 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  235.         "^    Round,  Cal.  of  Documents ,  France,  no.  1377. 
'  The  date  is  3  kalends  of  September  in  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  290  ;    and  Nichols's 

Leicestershire,  ii  (1),  24  note. 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Duke  of  Rutland's  MS 8.,  iv.  98. 

5  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  20.  «  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  81  h. 

'  Eadmer,  p.  171. 

*  Anselm,  Epistolae,  iv.  63  (Gerberon,  p.  443). 

*  /6id  p.  64  (Gerberon,  p.  443).  "  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no,  1225. 
"  Patent  Roll,  30  Edw.  Ill,  pt.  3,  m.  13  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  083  b,  n.  5. 
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121  E.  Writ  addressed  to  Guy  de  Baileol  prohibiting  him  from  hunting 
in  the  forests  of  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the 
chancellor  ;  at  Barton  upon  Humber.^ 

122.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  the  sheriff  of 
Oxford,  and  the  barons  (of  Oxfordshire)  of  the  confirmation  to  Abbot 
Faritius  and  the  church  of  Abingdon  of  a  hide  of  land  given  by  Drew  de 
Andelei.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen  and  Geoffrey  Peche  ;  at  Aylesbury .^ 
[1105-6.] 

123.  Mandate  to  William  de  Cahaines,  the  sheriff,  and  the  monks  of 
Peterborough  ('  Burg  ')  that  no  toll  shall  be  taken  for  the  stone  carried 
for  building  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  ;  the  ships  which  have  been  detained 
are  to  be  released.  It  is  attested  by  Peter  de  Valoignes ;  at  Brill  ('  Bro- 
hella').3    [1103-7.] 

124.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  Aubrey  (de  Ver  ?),  and 
the  barons  of  Berkshire  in  favour  of  Faritius,  abbot  of  Abingdon.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  Bigod,  (and  is  issued)  by  Walter  Hosate  ;  at  Brill.* 
[1101-7.] 

125.  18  Oct.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  sheriff 
of  Oxford,  and  the  barons  of  Oxfordshire  of  the  confirmation  of  a  grant 
made  by  William  de  Curci,  the  king's  sewer,  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon, 
It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Bigod,  (and  is 
issued)  by  Geoffrey  Peche  ;  at  Cornbury  on  the  day  of  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist.^ 

126.  Notification,  addressed  as  above,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  same 
monastery  of  land  which  has  been  restored  to  the  monks  by  Nigel  de 
Oilli.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Eudes  the  sewer,  William  de  Curci, 
Urse  de  Abetot,  Robert  Malet,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver;  at  Cornbury .^  [1100-6.] 

127.  Notification  to  Sampson  bishop  of  Worcester,  Walter  sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  barons  of  that  county  of  the  confirmation  to 
Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monks  of  Abingdon  of  land  in  Dumbleton  (near 
Winchcomb)  given  by  Walter  Fossatarins.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Ranulf  of  Durham  ;  Roger  Bigod,  David  the 
queen's  brother,  Nigel  de  Oili,  Roger  de  Oili,  William  de  Hoctun,  and 
Drew  ('  Drocus  ')  the  huntsman  ;  at  Cornbury.''    [1105-7.] 

128.  Notification  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Gilbert  abbot  of 
Westminster,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  barons  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
of  the  confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  in  the  time  of  abbot 
Faritius,  of  the  church  of  Kensington  with  land  there  given  by  Aubrey 
de  Ver  (the  elder),  for  the  welfare  of  his  deceased  (and  first-born)  son, 
Geoffrey.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Eudes  the  sewer,  William  de  Curci, 
Nigel  de  Oilei,  Urse  de  Abetot,  and  Robert  Malet ;  at  Cornbury .»  [1100-6.] 

129.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 

^  Leland,  Collectanea,  ii.  389  ;  from  the  manuscript  account  of  the  church  of 
Lindisfarne. 

2  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  68.    See  no.  116  above  and  no.  166  below. 

=»  Vet.  Reg.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Add.  MS.  14849,  fo.  33  d ;  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's. 
Camb.  Univ.  Libi.,  fo.  25,  n.  43.    See  no.  284  below. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  90.  ^  Ibid.  p.  54.  «  Ibid.  p.  74. 

'  Ibid.  p.  105.  «  Ibid.  p.  56  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  100,  n.  3. 
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and  the  barons  of  Berkshire,  of  the  grant  to  Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monks 
of  Abingdon  of  the  custody  of  the  wood  of  Cumnor  and  Bagley.  It  is 
attested  by  the  bishops,  Eobert  of  Lincoln  and  Eanulf  of  Durham,  Koger 
Bigod,  Nigel  de  Oilli,  David  the  queen's  brother,  Roger  de  Oilli,  Geoffrey 
Ridel,  Drew  the  huntsman,  and  William  de  Hocton ;  at  Cornbury.^ 
[1105-7.] 

130.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Helgot 
the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  in  favour 
of  the  monks  of  Blythe.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Oili,  and  is  issued  by 
Carbonell  the  staller  (stdbularius)  ;  at  Cornbury.^     [1102-8.] 

130a.  Letter  from  Henry  informing  Anselm  of  the  news  of  a  papal 
schism  at  Rome  and  consulting  him  as  to  whether  the  legates,  William  and 
Baldwin  de  Tournay,  should  go  to  Rome,  as  intended,  or  remain  until  the 
situation  is  clearer.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Robert 
count  of  Meulan  (no  place  named) .^ 

131.  Notification  to  Sampson  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Walter  sheriff  of 
Gloucester  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  of 
the  manor  of  Coin  ('  Culna  '),  as  Roger  de  Gloucester  gave  it  and  as  he 
held  it,  and  of  the  exchange  of  the  monks'  garden,  in  which  the  king's 
tower  stands,  as  Walter  sheriff  of  Gloucester  made  livery  to  them.  Signa- 
tories :  the  king.  Queen  Matilda,  Waldric  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Richard  de  Reveis  (rede  Reveriis), 
David,  Robert  count  of  Meulan.* 

132.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
Aubrey  (de  Ver),  and  the  barons  of  the  shire-moot  ^  of  Berkshire  of  a  grant 
in  favour  of  Pain  Peverel.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at 
Handborough .«    [1 103-6 .] 

133.  Writ  addressed  to  Ulger,  Geoffrey  de  Borton,'  and  the  foresters 
of  Shropshire  in  favour  of  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  attested  by 
Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  (and  is  issued)  by  Bernard  the  chaplain ;  at 
Handb  orough  .8    [1101-7.] 

134.  Writ  addressed  to  W(illiam)  the  sheriff  of  Oxford  to  permit  the 
church  of  Abingdon  to  have  its  customs.  It  is  attested  by  Urse  de  Abetot  ; 
at  Wallingford.9    [1102-10.] 

Dec.  Before  Christmas  Robert  of  Belleme  comes  over  seas  from 
Normandy  to  treat  with  Henry .^^ 

About  200  priests  come  to  London  and  petition  the  king  at  his  palace 
(of  Westminster)  for  redress  of  their  grievances. ^^ 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster.  During 
the  week  Robert  of  Belleme  returns  to  Normandy,  unreconciled  with 
Henry.i2 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  113  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  523,  n.  24. 

2  Chartul.  of  Blythe,  Harl.  MS.  3759,  fo.  99  d.  Another  writ  on  fo.  120  is  similarly 
addressed  and  attested. 

*  Epistolae,  iv.  67  (Gerberon,  p.  444). 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  12  S.,  v.  17  ;  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  235. 

^  '  de  comitatu '.  «  '  ^pud  Hanebergam  '  :   Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iv.  290. 

'  '  Gorton '  :   Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  82. 

8  Ibid.  iv.  286.  »  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  80.  "  Chron. 

"  Eadmer,  p.  173.  12  Chron. 
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136.  Writ  addressed  to  Henry  earl  of  Warwick  and  William  sheriff  (of 
Oxford)  in  favour  of  a  tenant  of  the  monastery  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested 
by  Waldric  the  chancellor  and  Grimbald  the  physician ;  at  Westminster, 
at  Christmas.i    [1102-3  or  1105.] 

136.  Notification  to  Sampson  bishop  (of  Worcester),  Walter  sheriff  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  barons  of  Gloucestershire,  of  the  grant  to  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  of  Troarn  of  lands,  late  of  Mabel  the  countess  (of  Shrews- 
bury), given  by  the  king's  father  for  the  health  of  her  soul.  It  is  attested 
by  Waldric  the  chancellor  and  Kobert  count  of  Meulan  ;  at  Westminster, 
at  Christmas .2    [Same  as  135.] 

137.  Writ  addressed  to  all  sheriffs  and  ministers  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  directing  that 
the  Serjeants  of  the  abbey  shall  have  acquittance  of  toll  on  what  they 
purchase  for  the  use  of  the  monks.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chan- 
cellor ;  at  Westminster,  at  Christmas.^    [Same  as  136.] 

During  the  year  Henry  imposes  levies  of  money  upon  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  for  the  expenses  of  his  past  and  projected  expeditions  to 
Normandy.* 

1106. 

About  this  time  Archbishop  Gerard,  and  the  bishops,  Kobert  of  Chester, 
Herbert  of  Norwich,  Kalph  of  Chichester,  Sampson  of  Worcester,  and 
William  elect  of  Winchester  address  a  letter  to  Anselm,  begging  him  to 
return  to  his  see.^ 

Anselm  bids  them  await  the  return  of  the  mission  to  Kome,  declaring 
that  he  cannot  yet  return  because  the  king  would  not  consent  to  his 
doing  so.^ 

138.  Writ  addressed  to  G.  the  chaplain,'  R(obert)  de  Lacy,  and  Richard 
son  of  Gotse,  directing  that  the  monks  of  Blythe  shall  have  the  tithes  of 
Laughton(-en-le-Morthen)  as  fully  as  they  had  them  on  the  day  on  which 
the  king  received  to  his  own  use  the  castle  of  Blythe,  and  as  Roger  de 
Builli  granted  those  tithes  to  them.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
and  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;   at  Westminster.^    [1103-Aug.  1106.] 

139.  Notification  to  all  sheriffs  and  ministers  of  the  grant  to  the  church 
of  Ely  of  acquittance  of  toll.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Bigot ;  at  Sawtry.® 
[Same  as  138.] 

140.  Another  writ,  in  the  same  terms,  for  the  church  of  Ely  is  attested 
by  W(aldric)  the  chancellor,  at  Sawtry.^    [Same  as  138.] 

141.  Writ  addressed  to  Nicholas  sheriff  of  Stafford,  summoning  him 
*  ut  in  die  in  initium  Quadragesime  sis  ad  curiam  nostram '  if  he  desires 
to  deraign  the  land  of  Cotes  against  the  abbot  of  Burton.  It  is  attested  by 
W(aldric)  the  chancellor,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  and  W.  de  [blank]  ; 
at  (King's)  Cliffe.io 

^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  93.  ^  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  469. 

^  Def.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  198. 

*  Chron.  ;  Eadmer,  pp.  171-5.  ^  Ibid.  p.  173.  «  Ibid.  p.  174. 
'  Possibly  an  error  for  '  Gerard  the  archbishop  '. 

«  Chartul.  of  Blythe  ;  Harl.  MS.  3759,  fo.  120. 

*  Lib.  Eliensis  ;   Bentham,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  app.  18*. 

"  '  Apud  Clivam ' :  Chartul.  of  Biirton  {^oXt  Arch.  ^oc.),y  {!),%.    See  no.  204  below. 
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142.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  G(erard),  Bishop  K(anulf),  the 
sheriffs,  barons,  and  lieges  of  England,  directing  that  the  land  and  men 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks  shall  be  quit  of  shires  and  hundreds  ;  and 
that  if  they  have  been  dispossessed  of  any  property  after  the  death  (sic) 
of  Bishop  E.  they  shall  be  reinstated.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Roger  Bigot,  and  Urse  de  Abetot ; 
at  (King's)  Cliffe.i    [1104-7.] 

1-7  Feb.  Henry  is  at  Northampton  before  Lent.  Here  his  brother 
Robert  comes  to  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  lands  in  Normandy 
which  Henry  has  taken  from  him.  His  request  is  not  granted  and  he  returns 
to  Normandy  threatening  reprisals  .^ 

142  A.  Henry  notifies  Anselm  that  his  brother,  Count  Robert,  has  inter- 
viewed him  in  England  and  has  returned  satisfied ;  that  he  himself  will 
be  at  a  seaport  on  Ascension  Day  (3  May)  ready  to  pass  over  seas  ;  that 
meanwhile  Anselm  shall  decide,  when  William  de  Warelwast  and  the  other 
legates  return  from  Rome,  whether  they  cross  to  England  before  his 
passage  thence,  or  remain  with  Anselm,  pending  their  meeting  to  discuss 
matters.    Witness  :  W(aldric)  the  chancellor  ;  at  Northampton.^ 

143.  Notification  to  the  justices,  foresters,  and  ministers  of  Essex,  of 
a  grant  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Colchester.  It  is  attested  by  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  Giffard,  elect  of  Winchester,  Robert  count  of 
Meulan,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Roger  Bigot,  Gilbert  FitzRichard,  and 
Roger  his  brother  ;  at  Northampton. ^    [1101-7.] 

144.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  Godric,  and  the  barons  of 
Berkshire  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Abingdon,  and  indefinitely  postponing 
a  plea  about  a  '  hay  '  at  Winkfield  brought  against  the  church  by  Godric, 
the  reeve  of  Windsor.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Bigod  and  Grimbald  the 
physician  ;  at  Northampton.^    [1101-7.] 

145.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  Bigot,  and  the  ministers  of  Suffolk, 
for  the  men  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  at  Lawshall.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric 
the  chancellor  ;  at  Northampton.^    [1103-6.] 

146.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Osbert  the 
sheriff,  directing  them  to  restore  to  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  J  carucate  of 
land  in  Threckingham  ^  (co.  Line).  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Bigot  and 
Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  Brigstock.^    [1101-7.] 

147.  The  queen  addresses  a  charter  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
Earl  Simon,  Robert  de  Pa  villi  the  sheriff,  Michael  de  Hamesclape,  and  the 
barons  of  Northamptonshire,  granting  the  manor  of  Tixover  (co.  Rutland) 
to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor, 
Bernard  the  chaplain,  Eudes  the  sewer,  William  Pevrell  of  Nottingham, 
and  Michael  de  Hamesclape  ;  at  Rockingham. »    [1104-6.] 

148.  Notification  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  Earl  Simon,  Michael 

'  Durham  Treasury,  2"^^  P«  RegaHum,  H.  i,  n.  8  ;  Journ.  of  the  Brit.  Arch. 
Assoc,  xxix.  256. 

2  Chron.  ;  Florence  of  Worcester.  ^  Epistolae,  iv.  77  (Gerberon,  p.  446). 

*  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  i.  20.  ^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  87. 

«  Chartul  of  Ramsey,  i.  249,  n.  179.    Cf.  ibid.  n.  180. 

'  Cf.  Domesday  Booh  i.  346  b  ;   Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  258,  281 ;  ii.  262. 

^  '  Apud  Brichestoche '  :   Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  237. 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  102. 
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de  Hamesclape,  Eobert  de  Pavilli,  and  the  lieges  of  Northamptonsliire, 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  queen's  grant  of  the  manor  of  Tixover  (as  above). 
It  is  attested  by  W(aldric)  the  chancellor,  Eudes  the  sewer,  and  William 
Peverel  of  Nottingham  ;   at  Rockingham.^    [1104-6.] 

149.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  Gernun  to  permit  the  tenant  of  the  land 
(at  Colnbrook)  which  the  said  Robert  had  given  to  the  queen,  who  gave 
it  to  Abingdon,^  to  enjoy  his  land  and  property  in  peace.  It  is  attested 
by  the  queen  and  Robert  count  of  Meulan  ;  at  Rockingham.^    [1104-7.] 

150.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Osbert  the  sheriff 
in  favour  of  Rumfare  *  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Nigel  de 
Oilei,  and  Osbert  the  sheriff ;  at  Rockingham.^    [1100-15.] 

151.  Notification  to  Osbert  the  sheriff,  the  barons  and  burgesses  of 
Lincoln  of  the  royal  grant  to  Bishop  Robert  and  the  canons  of  Lincoln 
of  the  king's  garden  {vinia)  in  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  W(aldric)  the 
chancellor,  Eudes  the  sewer,  and  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  Stamford.®  [1103-6.] 

152.  Writ  addressed  to  Roger  Bigot,  Ralph  Passeleu,  and  all  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  notifying  them  that  the  manor  of  Thorpe  (St.  Andrew)  is 
quit  of  aids  and  scots,  as  it  was  when  it  was  in  the  king's  hands  and  in  his 
demesne.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  at  Norwich.'' 
[1104-7.] 

153.  Notification  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  granting  conditionally 
to  Eudes  the  sewer  the  manors  in  Sawbridge worth,  Wealdham  and  Walden, 
to  hold  until  William  de  Magnevill  shall  pay  to  him  his  debt  of  £2,210  3s., 
which  he  owes  to  the  king.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Waldric  ^  the 
chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  and  Richard  de  Retvers  ;  at  Norwich.^ 
[1103-6.] 

154.  In  a  record  of  the  foundation  of  Norwich  cathedral  with  its  priory 
of  monks  by  the  grant  of  King  William,  King  Henry  his  brother,  Anselm 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  the  ordinations  were  signed 
with  the  cross  by  Henry  the  king,  Matilda  the  queen,  Waldric  the  chan- 
cellor, Roger  (Bigot), 10  Eudes  the  sewer,^^  Robert  Malethe,  Nigel  (de  Oilli) 
the  constable,  and  William  (de  Aubigny)  the  butler.^^  ^q  place  named. 
[1103-6.] 

155.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  Roger  Bigot, 
Ralph  Passelewe,  and  the  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  notifying  them  that 
the  land  which  Peter  of  Bourges  {Bituricensis)  held  of  St.  Edmund's  shall 
be  in  the  demesne  of  St.  Edmund's.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  de  Courcelles  ; 
at  St.  Edmund's  (Bury).i3    [1104-7.] 

156.  Writ  addressed  to  Bishop  Herbert,^*  R(oger)  Bigot,  R(alph) 
Passelewe,  the  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Otho  the  goldsmith  of 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1271,  n.  9.  ^  Cf.  no.  102  above  and  no.  174  below. 

3  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  99.  *  Cf.  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  115-16,  120. 

5  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1396-9,  p.  75.  «  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1272,  n.  21. 

'  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  439. 

^  '  Waltero  '  in  the  printed  chartulary.  *  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  i.  22. 

1"  Manuscript  torn  ;  supplied  from  Rot.  Cott.  ii.  21.  "  Ihid. 

»2  Cott.  MS.,  Aug.  ii.  103  ;   Rot.  Cott.  ii.  21. 
"  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  fo.  24  d  (38). 
"  '  Herv.'  in  manuscript. 
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London,  notifying  them  of  the  king's  grant  that  St.  Edmund  shall  have 
his  moneyer  at  St.  Edmund's  (Bury)  with  all  customs  of  money,  as 
he  had  them  in  the  time  of  the  king's  father,  and  as  his  brother.  King 
William,  granted  by  his  writ  (breve).  It  is  attested  by  Eoger  de  Courcelles  ; 
at  St.  Edmund's  (Bury).i    [1104-7.] 

157.  A  writ  of  general  protection  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  is 
attested  by  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at  St.  Edmund's  (Bury)  .2    [1100-10.] 

158.  Notification  to  Maurice  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
the  barons  and  lieges  of  Essex  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of  Colchester 
of  tithes  of  the  royal  manor  of  Hatfield.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen, 
Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Eudes  the  sewer ;  at  Bergholt  ('  Berchold  ').3 
[1102-7.] 

159.  A  charter  of  similar  purport  to  the  last  is  addressed  to  Bishop 
Maurice,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  Alfred  (of  )  and  the  barons  of 
Essex.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda,  Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Eudes 
the  sewer,  Eoger  Bigot,  William  Malet,  and  William  Baiard ;  at  Bergholt.'* 
[1102-7.] 

160.  Writ  addressed  to  Kobert  bishop  of  Chester,  Nicholas  sheriff  of 
Stafford,  and  Kichard  de  Belmeis,  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  prohibiting  them 
from  summoning  the  monks  of  St.  Kemi  of  Kheims  to  hundred  and  shire 
courts  save  by  their  reeves  or  men.  It  is  attested  by  Henry  earl  of  Warwick  ; 
at  Waltham.5    [1100-May  1108.] 

12  Mar.  On  St.  Gregory's  day  the  king,  being  at  Tunbridge,  receives 
Anselm's  protest  against  his  acceptance  of  fines  from  those  priests  who 
had  neglected  to  put  away  their  concubines,  in  accordance  with  the  edict 
of  the  London  synod.^  He  promises  to  send  his  reply  to  the  archbishop 
after  consultation  with  his  barons  at  a  council  intended  to  be  held  on 
Ascension  Day  (3  May)."' 

25  Mar.    At  Easter  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Bath.^ 

161.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  Yorkshire,  in  favour  of  Hugh  abbot  of  Selby.  It  is 
attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at  Alveston.^    [1103-6.] 

162.  The  king  now  sends  a  reply  to  the  primate's  letter  and  intimates 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  cross  to  Normandy  ere  long.  His  letter  is  issued 
by  Waldric  the  chancellor  ;  at  Marlborough. ^^ 

163.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  and  all  sheriffs  and  ministers 
of  England  directing  that  the  goods  of  the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  bought 
or  sold  by  their  officials,  shall  be  quit  of  toll,  &c.  It  is  attested  by  the 
chancellor,  at  Marlborough .11    [1103-6.] 

164.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  sheriff,  barons 
and  lieges  of  Hampshire,  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Komsey,  and  granting 

1  Add.  MS.  14847,  fo.  33  d;  ante,  xxiv.  427  (13). 

2  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  28  d  (107). 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  105.  ■«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1422-9,  p.  414. 

5  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1099  ;  ibid.  p.  1043,  n.  7. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  176.  '  Ibid.  8  chron. 

"  '  Apud  Allouestan '  :   Chartul.  of  Selby  (Yorks.  Rec.  Soc),  n.  29. 
i«  Eadmer,  p.  177. 

"  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  79.  Cf.  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  fo.  76; 
Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  149. 
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licence  to  Stephen  son  of  Arard  to  give  a  rent  of  20s.  to  the  monastery 
with  his  daughter.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor,  Ralph  the 
sewer,  and  Geoffrey  the  chamberlain  ;  at  Ludgershall  ('  Lotegarsal  ').^ 
[1103-6.] 

13  May.  On  Whitsunday  the  king  is  at  Salisbury,  *  because  he  would 
not  hold  a  court  on  his  departure  over  sea  '.^ 

165.  Writ,  addressed  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  A(iulf )  the  chamber- 
lain, and  the  lieges  of  Dorset,  notifjdng  them  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
abbot  of  Abbotsbury  of  his  liberties  and  customs  ;  and  mandate  to 
Bishop  Roger  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln  to  protect  the  abbot.  It  is  attested 
by  Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  Croc  the  huntsman  ;  at  Salisbury .^    [1100-16.] 

166.  On  Whitsunday  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry's  reign  Richard  earl  of 
Chester  and  the  countess  Ermentrude  his  mother,  being  at  Abingdon, 
confirm  to  Abbot  Faritius  and  the  monastery  the  hide  of  land  at  Weston, 
CO.  Oxon.,  which  Drew  de  Andelei  had  given.* 

c.  June.  William  de  Warelwast  and  Baldwin  of  Tournay,  the  envoys 
sent  to  Paschal  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  Anselm,  return  by  way  of  Rouen, 
bearing  the  pope's  letters  dated  10  kalends  of  April  (23  March) .^ 

Warelwast  makes  his  report  to  the  king,  and  after  a  few  days'  delay 
hastens  to  Bee  to  deliver  the  royal  mandate  to  Anselm,  recalling  him  to 
England.    He  finds  Anselm  ill.^ 

c.  July.  Commencing  his  journey  to  England  Anselm  reaches  Jumieges. 
There  he  is  again  seized  with  illness  which  prevents  the  continuation  of  his 
journey  for  about  one  month.  In  the  meantime  messengers  arrive,  who 
inform  him  of  the  king's  intention  to  cross  to  Normandy  in  a  brief  time 
('  in  proximo  ').  Anselm  then  returns  to  Bee,  where  he  again  becomes  so 
seriously  ill  that  his  death  is  hourly  expected.    He  recovers  unexpectedly.'' 

Hemy  directs  a  letter  to  Anselm  expressing  his  grief  at  the  latter's 
ill  health  and  announcing  his  early  arrival  in  Normandy.  Witness  : 
Waldric  (the  chancellor)  ;   at  Windsor.^ 

Before  August  the  king  goes  over  sea  to  Normandy.^ 

During  the  course  of  this  year  the  king  commissions  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Ranulf  Meschin,  and  Peter  de 
Valoignes  to  go  to  York  (and  Ripon)  and  inquire  what  were  the  customs 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  York,  which  Archbishop  Gerard  alleged  had  been 
much  infringed  by  Osbert  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  To  this  end  the  king's 
justices  called  before  them  the  most  prudent  Englishmen  of  that  county, 
whom  they  caused  to  swear  by  the  fealty  which  they  owed  to  the  king 
to  declare  the  truth.  These  were  Uctreth  son  of  Alwin,  Gamel  son  of 
Swartecol,  Gamel  son  of  Grim,  Norman  the  priest,  William  son  of  Ulf, 
Freuger  (?)  the  priest,  Uctreth  son  of  Turkill,  Norman  son  of  Basing, 
Thurstan  son  of  Turmot,  Gamel  son  of  Orm,  Morcar  son  of  Ligulf,  and 
Ulvet  son  of  Forne,  who,  by  right  of  inheritance,  was  the  lagaman  of  the 
city  of  York,  and  was  at  that  time  also  prefect  (?).    Th-ese  testified  before 

1  Col.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  102.  ^  Chron. 

3  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  132.     See  no.  248. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  69.    See  nos.  116  and  122. 

^  Eadmer,  pp.  177-9.  «  Ibid.  pp.  181-2.  '  Ibid. 

®  Epistolae,  iv.  75  (Gerberon,  p.  445).  ^  Chron. 
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the  king's  justices,  Ansketil  de  Bulemer,  reeve  of  the  North  Riding,  being 
their  interpreter,  what  they  remembered  to  be  the  customs  of  the  church 
of  York.i 

7  Aug.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  other  justices  of  the  king  are  said 
to  have  dealt  with  judicial  matters  at  York  on  Tuesday  next  after  the 
feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas,  a.d.  1106,  being  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry,  brother  of  William,  son  of  the  Conqueror  .^ 

15  Aug.  On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  the  king  comes  to  Bee,  and 
after  mass  he  effects  a  final  agreement  with  Anselm  touching  the  matters 
which  have  not  been  decided  by  Paschal's  letter  and  declaration.^ 

The  primate  then  passes  over  to  England  by  way  of  Dover.* 

Aug.  Henry,  supported  by  many  of  the  nobles  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  with  the  power  of  England  and  Brittany,  lays  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Tinchebrai.^ 

Aug  .-Sept.  Reginald  de  Warenne  and  Robert  de  Stutevill,the  younger, 
hold  the  castle  of  St.  Pierre -sur-Dive  against  Henry  on  behalf  of  Duke 
Robert.    The  king  takes  the  fortress  by  assault  and  makes  them  prisoners.* 

28  Sept.  Henry  defeats  Duke  Robert,  Robert  of  Belleme,  William  of 
Mortain,  Robert  de  Stutevill,  the  elder,  William  de  Ferrers,  and  William 
Crispin  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Tinchebrai.'^  Robert  of  Belleme 
escapes  ;  the  others  named  are  taken  prisoners,  namely  the  duke,  by 
Waldric  the  chancellor,^  and  Eadger  Atheling,  who  had  joined  the  duke 
not  long  before.^  William  de  Aubigny,  the  Breton,  greatly  distinguishes 
himself.^® 

Oct.  At  the  suggestion  of  Duke  Robert  the  king  sends  William  de 
Ferrers  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Falaise,  whither  he  himself 
proceeds  shortly  after.^i  Later  he  moves  to  Rouen,  where  Hugh  de 
Nonant,  by  the  duke's  command,  surrenders  the  castle. ^^ 

In  mid-October  the  king  holds  a  great  council  at  Lisieux.  He  takes 
into  his  own  hands  all  the  Norman  fees  which  had  belonged  to  his  father. ^^ 
From  this  date  Henry  adopts  the  style  of  '  King  of  the  English  and  duke 
of  the  Normans '. 

167.  7  Nov.  In  the  year  1106,  indiction  15,  7  ides  of  November, 
a  dispute  or  claim  is  terminated  before  Henry  king  of  the  English,  and 
now  duke  of  the  Normans,  at  Rouen,  in  the  chamber  of  Archbishop  William 
and  in  his  presence,  between  the  monks  of  St.  Taurin  (at  Evreux)  and  the 
church  of  Fecamp.  Besides  the  king,  there  are  present  at  this  cause  or 
plea,  on  behalf  of  the  king  :  William,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops, 
Turold  of  Bayeux,  Gilbert  of  Evreux,  William  Giffard  of  Winchester,  and 
Ranulf  of  Durham ;   the  abbots,  Helgot  of  St.  Ouen,  Arnulf  of  Troarn, 

»  Southwell  Lib.  Alb.  p.  18  ;  Thoroton,  Hist,  of  Notts,  (ed.  Throsby),  iii.  77  ; 
Memorials  of  Ripon  (Surtees  Soc),  i.  34.    See  no.  239  below. 

*  Memorials  of  Ripon  (Surtees  Soc),  i.  58.  3  Eadmer,  p.  182. 

*  Ibid.  p.  183.  5  i^ogej.  ^f  Wendover. 

«  Orderie,  iv.  222-3 ;  Annals  of  Winchester y  ii.  42.  Cf.  Gallia  Christiana,  xii,  instr., 
col.  155. 

'  Orderie,  iv.  226-31  ;  Florence  of  Worcester  ;  Eadmer,  p.  184. 
«  Orderie,  iv.  230.  »  Chron. 

"  Eoger  of  Wendover  ;  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  ii.  132. 
»  Orderie,  iv.  231-2.  12  ihid.  p.  233.  »  Ibid.  p.  234. 
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Urse  of  Jumieges,  Walter  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Mount ;  Benedict, 
Fulbert,  and  Eichard,  archdeacons  of  the  church  of  Bouen,  and  Robert 
archdeacon  of  Evreux  ;  of  the  barons  :  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Richard 
de  Redvers,  William  de  Aubigny,  Walter  son  of  Richard  de  Vernun,  and 
Waldric,  who  then  was  the  king's  chancellor.^ 

167  A.  William  archbishop  of  Rouen  confirms,  with  Henry's  assent,  to 
St.  Mary's,  Bee,  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  of  Ermentrudis villa,  as 
Abbot  William  and  the  monks  of  the  same  place  deraigned  it  in  the  chapter 
of  Notre-Dame  of  Rouen  before  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  barons  of 
Normandy,  namely  Turold  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Turgis  bishop  of  Avranches, 
Robert  of  Belleme,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Eustace  (count)  of  Boulogne, 
Henry  count  of  Eu,  and  the  archdeacons,  Fulbert,  Benedict,  Richard,  and 
Ursell.2 

168.  30  Nov.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Herbert  bishop  of 
Norwich,  Roger  Bigot,  (Robert)  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  the  barons 
of  Suffolk,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Mailing  of 
the  gift  of  the  manor  of  Cornard  made  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  with  his 
daughter.  It  is  attested  by  Waldric  the  chancellor,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
William  de  Aubigny,  and  William  Peverel  of  Dover ;  at  Rouen,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew.^ 

1107. 

Jan.  The  king  holds  a  council  of  the  barons  at  Falaise.* 

6  Jan.  Eadgar,  king  of  Scots,  dies  on  8  ides  of  January.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Alexander.^ 

After  24  Feb.  Waldric,  the  late  chancellor,  is  consecrated  bishop  of 
Laon.^ 

Mar.  The  king  holds  a  council  at  Lisieux,  whereat,  by  the  advice  of 
his  barons,  he  publishes  edicts  for  the  better  preservation  of  order  in 
Normandy  and  for  the  remedy  of  the  late  disorders. '^ 

John  archdeacon  of  Sees,  who  was  a  refugee  in  England  in  1106, 
is  appointed  bishop  of  Lisieux.^  Possibly  at  this  time  Richard  son  of 
Samson,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  appointed  bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Mar.  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  dies  '  diebus  Marcii  anno  gratie  m.c.vii. 
regis  Henrici  primi,  scilicet,  anno  septimo  '.^ 

Mar.-Apl.    Henry  returns  to  England  during  Lent.^^ 

169.  Notification  to  Richard  de  Belmeis  ('  Belmers '),  the  reeve  of 
Chichester,  and  the  barons  of  Sussex,  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  Chichester 
of  an  eight  days'  fair  to  be  held  on  the  days  which  shall  be  fixed  by  Bishop 

*  Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  instr.,  p.  127.    Cf.  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  87. 

*  Archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure  ;  MS.  Lat.  13905,  fo.  18  d ;  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  293. 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  56,  n.  7  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  384.  Cf.  Davis,  ante, 
xxvi.  88.  *  Orderic,  iv.  269. 

^  Florence  of  Worcester.  '  On  the  ides  of  January  (13th) '  :  Chron.  His  obit  was 
kept  at  Durham  on  5  ides  January  (9th) :  Liber  Vitae,  p.  149. 

*  Guibert  of  Nogent,  iii.  4  ;  ante,  ii.  109-10. 

'  Orderic,  iv.  269.  »  Ibid.  p.  273.  »  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  60  h. 

"  Chron.  ;   Eadmer,  p.  184 ;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  236. 
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Ralph.     It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Robert  count  of 
Meulan  ;  at  Portsmouth. ^ 

Robert  count  of  Meulan  at  this  time  obtains  a  grant  of  the  earldom 
of  Leicester  with  the  third  penny  of  the  county .^ 

170.  A  charter  is  issued  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury  con- 
firming the  gifts  made  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon.  It  is  subscribed  by  the 
king,  Waldric  {sic)  the  chancellor,  Archbishop  Gerard,  the  bishops,  Robert 
of  Lincoln,  Samson  of  Worcester,  William  of  Exeter,  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  Urban  of  Llandaff  ;  the  abbots,  (Herlwin)  of  Glastonbury,  Hugh 
(of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  ?),  Gormund  (of  Winchcomb),  Nigel 
(of  Burton),  and  Pharisius  (of  Abingdon)  ;  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
Thomas  the  king's  chaplain,  Robert  Fitz-Nigel,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Hamon  the  sewer,  and  Roger  de  Pistris  (sic)  :  '  Facta  est  hec  carta  anno 
ab  origine  mundi  yocccoxio  (sic),^  ab  incarnatione  Domini  Mo  centesimo 
viio,  apud  Wintoniam.'  *    [Spurious.] 

171.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  barons  and 
lieges  of  Devonshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Nicholas's,  Exeter,  of  the 
church  of  South  Tawton,  and  of  the  gift  made  by  Robert  Foliot  of  the 
church  of  North  Tawton.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  W(aldric  ?)  the  chancellor,  and  Gilbert  de 
Aquila  ;  at  Winchester .^    [Spurious.] 

14  Apr.  At  Easter  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Windsor.^  A  conference 
with  Anselm  is  postponed  until  the  Whitsuntide  court,  pending  the  return 
of  William  de  Warelwast  and  Baldwin  of  Tournay  from  Troyes,  to  which 
place  they  had  been  summoned  by  Paschal. '^  On  the  same  day  (18  kalends 
of  May)  Norman  the  prior  founds  a  monastery  in  Christ's  Church,  London.^ 

1*^.  Notification  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, ^  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert 
the  sheriff,  and  the  lieges  of  Lincolnshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church 
of  Lincoln  for  a  prebend  of  certain  houses  in  Lincoln,  which  Robert  de 
Stutevill  gave,  to  be  held  as  freely  as  Hugh  Fitz-Baldric  held  them  in  the 
time  of  William  I.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
Earl  Henry,  Roger  Bigot,  and  William  de  Aubigny ;  at  Windsor. i<*  [April- 
Sept.  1107.] 

21-5  May.    A  council  is  held  at  Troyes  by  pope  PaschaL^^ 

2  June.  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster. ^^ 
Anselm  is  unable  to  be  present,  being  detained  by  sickness  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  until  the  octave  (9  June).  A  day  is  given  him  on  the 
kalends  of  August  (1  Aug.)  to  meet  the  king.^^ 

1  Cal.  of  Chart.  RolU,  iv.  440  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Var.  Collections,  i.  181. 

2  See  Orderic,  iv.  168-9  ;  G.  E.  C,  TU  Complete  Peerage,  v.  40,  and  note  g. 

3  recte  '  yMo  qo  xjo  '. 

*  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  490  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  66  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app. 
p.  204  ;  cf.  another  confirmation,  ibid.  p.  203,  where  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
occur  in  different  order.  ^  Chartul.  of  St.  Nicholas,  Vitell.  D.  ix,  fo.  28. 

«  Chron.  '  Eadmer,  pp.  184-5.  »  pioj-^s  Histor.  ii.  40. 

®  Cf.  Orderic,  iv.  169.  This  description  of  Robert  count  of  Meulan  removes 
Mr.  Round's  doubts  as  to  the  count  ever  having  been  styled  'earl  of  Leicester'.  See 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  s.  t.  '  Beaumont '.  "  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  n.  39. 

11  Mas  Latrie,  Tresor  de  Chronologic,  cols.  1087,  1289. 

"  Chron.  is  Eadmer,  p.  185. 
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173.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  W(alter)  the  sheriff,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  Wiltshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  abbess  and  church 
of  Romsey  of  lands  given  by  William  Escuet  with  his  daughters.  It  is 
attested  by  Count  Eustace,  David  the  queen's  ^  brother,  Urse  de  Abetot, 
and  Walter  Hosate  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide .^    [1104,  1107-9.] 

174.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nigel  de  Oili,  Hugh  de 
Bocheland,  William  sheriff  of  Oxford,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon 
of  certain  gifts  made  by  William  Fitz-Aiulf,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Miles 
Crispin,  and  Robert  Gernun.^  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  William  of 
Winchester  and  Roger  of  Salisbury  ;  the  sewers,  Eudes  and  Hamon  ;  * 
Roger  Bigod,  William  de  Curci,  Nigel  de  Oili,  and  Roger  Fitz-Richard  ; 
at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.^ 

175.  A  confirmation  to  Abingdon  of  a  gift  made  by  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon  is  attested  by  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  sewers,  Eudes 
and  Hamon  ;  Roger  Bigot,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  and  William  de  Curci ; 
at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide  ;  Robert  Bloet  being  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  William  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire.^ 

176.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  ('  Euerwicsira  '),  and  the  barons  of  Yorkshire,  notifying  them 
of  an  exchange  of  lands  in  Yorkshire  made  by  the  king  with  Robert  de 
Brus.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  count  of  Meulan,"^  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
Roger  Fitz-Richard,  and  David  the  queen's  brother  ;  at  Windsor,  at 
Whitsuntide.8    [1104  or  1107.] 

177.  Writ  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland, 
notifying  them  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Oswin's,  and  the  monks  of 
Tynemouth,  of  their  court  and  customs,  to  hold  as  fully  as  earl  Robert 
had  them  before  his  forfeiture.  It  is  attested  by  Peter  de  Valoignes  ; 
at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.^     [Same  as  173.] 

178.  Queen  Matilda  notifies  Roger  Picot  of  her  grant  to  St,  Alban 
and  St.  Oswin  of  Tynemouth,  and  Abbot  Richard  of  the  land  of  Archil 
Morel.  The  writ  is  attested  by  Bernard  (the  queen's)  chancellor,  at 
London.io    [1102-c.  1107.] 

16  June.    Richard,  abbot  of  Ely,  dies  on  16  kalends  of  July.^^ 

179.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Robert  de  Lacy,  the  sheriff, 
and  Roger  Picot,  confirming  the  grant  made  by  Queen  Matilda  to  St.  Albans 
of  the  land  of  Archil  Morel.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Matilda  ;  at  Lud- 
gershall.i2    [1101-8.] 

180.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and 
the  lieges  of  Lincolnshire  of  the  confirmation  of  an  agreement,  made 
between  the  abbot  of  Selby  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  touching  the  land  of 

^  '  fratre  Reginald! '  incorrectly  in  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  103.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Cf.  no8.  102,  149.  "  '  Raimero  '  :  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  107. 

«  Ibid.  « -Ibid.  p.  96. 

'  '  comite  Deivell '  :  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls. 
«  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1377-81,  p.  319. 

8  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  313,  n.  8.  See  a  writ  similarly  issued  and  attested  in  Hist,  of 
Northumb.  (ed.  Craster),  viii.  55,  n.  4. 

1"  Gibson,  Tynemouth  Priory,  ii,  app.,  n.  19.  ^^  3Ion.  Anglic,  i.  462. 

*2  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumb.  viii.  54  n. 
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Crowie,  CO.  Lincoln.    It  is  attested  by  the  count  of  Meulan,  at  Ludgershall  ? 
('apudLod...').!    [1100-15.] 

181.  Notification  to  Kanulf  Meschin,  Osbert  tlie  sherifi,  and  the  barons 
of  Lincolnshire  of  a  grant  in  favour  of  Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Eudes  the  sewer,  Eoger 
Bigot,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Urse  de  Abetot,  and  Osbert  the  sheriff  ;  at  Ciren- 
cester (' apud  Cirecestria '). 2    [1100-7.] 

182.  24  June.  Notification  to  Eanulf  bishop  of  Durham,  Roger  Picot, 
and  the  lieges  and  ministers  of  Northumberland  of  a  grant  to  Richard 
D'Orival  ('  de  Aurea  Valle '),  the  king's  chaplain,  of  certain  churches  in 
Northumberland.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William 
de  Werlewast,  Evrard  son  of  earl  (Roger),  and  Thomas  the  chaplain ;  at 
Cirencester,  on  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist .^    [1104  or  1106-7.] 

183.  Notification  to  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  barons  and 
ministers,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Oswin  and  the  monks  of  Tynemouth,  of 
Tynemouth  with  the  church  and  other  possessions.  It  is  attested  by  Queen 
Matilda  ;  at  Cirencester  ('  [apud  Cire]cestriam  ').■*    [1104-16.] 

184.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  directing  that  the  men  of  the  monks 
of  Gloucester,  their  victuals  and  property,  shall  be  quit  of  toll,  custom,  and 
passage.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor ;  at  Cirencester .^  [1107-16, 
1120-2.] 

185.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  chapter  that 
Godfrey  the  priest  has  deraigned  his  church  of  St.  Saviour  in  the  market- 
place of  Caen  in  the  king's  court  before  his  bishops  and  clergy.  John 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  (Serlo)  bishop  of  Sees,  (Turgis)  bishop  of  Avranches, 
Archdeacon  Fulbert,^  and  the  chapter  of  Rouen  are  witnesses.  It  is  attested 
by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;  at  Cirencester  ('  apud  Cyrecestriam  ')P  [April 
1107-22.] 

186.  Writ  addressed  to  Richard  de  Belmeis,  the  sheriffs,  barons,  and 
ministers  generally,  directing  that  the  property  of  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury 
shall  be  free  from  all  customs  as  in  the  time  of  Roger  de  Muntgomery, 
Hugh,  and  Robert  of  Belleme.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ; 
at  Gloucester.8    [April  1107-May  1108.] 

187.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbern  the  sheriff  and  the  ministers  of  York- 
shire directing  them  to  restore  (resaisiare)  to  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  particularly  the  land 
of  Cleveland  which  Copsig  gave  to  St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  attested  by  Urse 
de  Abetot;  at  Hereford. ^    [1104-10.] 

188.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sheriff  and  the  ministers  of  Yorkshire 
concerning  the  churches  of  the  royal  demesne  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  at  Worcester.^^    [1101-15.] 

^  CJmrtul.  of  Selhy,  n.  31.  Mr.  Davis  in  his  Regesta  wrongly  ascribes  this  writ  to 
William  II. 

^  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  9,  n.  27  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  n.  40. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  144  ;  Memor.  of  Hexham  (Surtees  Soc),  i,  p.  ix. 

*  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumb.  viii.  55  n.,  n.  13. 

''  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  ii.  132. 

«  Archdeacon  in  1074  :  Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  instr.,  c.  17  ;  Davis,  Regesta,  i,  n.  77. 

'  Livre  Noir  de  Bayeux,  n.  38.  8  q^i  q/  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  81. 

»  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  241,  n.  9.  i"  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  428. 
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189.  Writ  addressed  to  Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Eanulf  Meschin, 
Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Lincolnshire,  in  favour  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  Meschin ;  at 
Worcester.i    [1101-15.] 

190.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sheriff  and  the  barons  of  Yorkshire 
in  favour  of  Archbishop  Gerard.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan ;  at  Bushley  ('  apud  Biselegam  ').2  [1101-8.] 

191.  Writ  addressed  to  Gilbert  sheriff  of  Surrey  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  and  Abbot  Gilbert  (Crispin).  It  directs  that  the  land  of  the 
abbey  which  is  in  the  royal  demesne  within  the  park  and  forest  of  Windsor 
and  eight  hides  of  the  manor  of  Piriford  shall  always  be  free  from  geld  and 
scot,  and  particularly  *  de  novo  geldo  propter  hidagium  '.  It  is  attested 
by  Roger  Bigot ;  at  Bushley  ('  apud  Bisselegam  ')? 

It  is  possible  that  during  his  visit  to  the  west  the  king  nominates  Urban, 
archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  commonly  called  the 
bishopric  of  Glamorgan.*  Urban  is  consecrated  by  Anselm  on  3  ides  of 
August  (11th),  1107.5 

1  Aug.  The  king  holds  a  great  council  in  London  at  the  royal  palace 
(of  Westminster) .  During  three  days,  pending  Anselm's  arrival,  the  subject 
of  ^ecclesiastical  investiture  is  discussed  by  Henry  and  the  bishops.^  On 
the  fourth  day  Archbishop  Gerard  makes  profession  of  obedience  to 
Anselm.''  A  number  of  preferments  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies  in  England 
and  Normandy  are  made  by  the  king.^ 

Ralph,  sometime  prior  of  Rochester,  is  elected  abbot  of  Battle.® 

192.  A  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Montebourg 
of  various  gifts  made  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  and  of  other  possessions 
of  the  abbey.  The  signatories  are  :  Queen  Matilda,  Archbishop  Anselm, 
the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Robert  of  Lincoln, 
William  of  Winchester,  Samson  of  Worcester,  William  of  Exeter,  and  Ralph 
of  Chichester ;  ^^  the  abbots,  Richard  of  St.  Albans,  Roger  {sic)  of  Abingdon, 
and  Herlewin  of  Glastonbury  ;  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  Simon,  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Baldwin  Fitz-Richard  de  Redvers,  and  William,  brother 
of  the  same  Baldwin. ^^ 

193.  Richard  de  Redvers  executes  a  charter  of  confirmation  in  favour 
of  the  same  monastery.  The  signatories  are  :  Henry  and  Queen  Matilda, 
Baldwin  Fitz-Richard  de  Redvers,  William  Fitz-Richard  de  Redvers, 
Count  Eustace,  Earl  Simon  (of  Northampton),  Earl  William  (de  Warenne), 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Roger  de  Magnevill,  Richard  de  Lestre,  Richard  de 
.  .  .,  Alfred  of  Lincoln,  the  bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Ralph  of  Chichester, 
and  Ralph  (sic)  of  Durham  ;  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  .^^ 
[1104-7.] 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  n.  32.  ^  Parrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters^  n.  15. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  67  ;'  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  141. 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a.  1107. 

5  Eadmer,  p.  187.  »  Ibid.  p.  186.  '  Ibid.  p.  187. 

»  Chron.  »  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  234  b. 

^"  '  Ricardi  -f-  de  Redveriis '  occurs  here  in  Cartul.  Normand. 
"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  157  ;  Delisle,  Cartul.  Normand.,  no.  737. 
^2  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.,  instr.,  col.  232. 
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194.  Notification  to  H(erbert)  bishop  (of  Norwich),  Koger  Bigot,  and 
generally,  of  a  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's,  Binham,  of  various  liberties, 
and  a  grant  of  a  market  at  Binham.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Anselm 
and  E(anulf)  the  chancellor  ;  at  Westminster .^ 

196.  Notification  to  Bishop  Herbert,  Koger  Bigot,  and  generally,  of  the 
confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  Binham  of  various  possessions.  It  is 
attested  by  Archbishop  Anselm  and  K(anulf)  the  chancellor;  at  West- 
minster. It  also  bears  the  following  signatories  :  ^  (1)  Henry  king  of  the 
English,  Queen  Matilda,  the  archbishops,  Anselm  and  Gerard ;  the  bishops, 
Maurice  (of  London),  William  (of  Winchester),  Ealph  (of  Chichester), 
Kobert  (of  Lincoln),  Herbert  (of  Norwich),  Hervey  (of  Bangor),  Samson 
(of  Worcester),  and  Kanulf  (of  Durham)  ;  the  abbots,  Gilbert  (of  West- 
minster), Ernulf  (of  Peterborough),  (2)  '  Farizo '  (of  Abingdon),  Peter 
(of  Gloucester),  Stephen  (of  York),  and  Nigel  (of  Burton) ;  Eobert  count 
(of  Meulan),  Simon  earl  (of  Northampton),  Kichard  earl  (of  Chester), 
Henry  earl  (of  Warwick),  Stephen  count  (of  Aumale),  Ranulf  the  chancellor, 
Peter  de  Valoignes,  Eoger  son  of  Peter  (de  Valoignes),  Hamon  the  sewer, 
(3)  William  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Oillei,  Eoger  Fitz- 
Eichard,  Eoger  de  Oilnei  (sic),  Humphrey  de  Aubigny,  David  (the  queen's 
brother),  William  de  Curci,  Walter  Fitz-Eichard,  William  Pevrell  of 
London,  Pain  Peverell,  Othuer  (son  of  Earl  Hugh),  William  Pevrell  of  Dover, 
Oine  the  chaplain,  Walter  Fitz-Ansger,  Hamon  Pevrell .^ 

196.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton,  of  the  gifts  made  by  Earl  Simon 
(of  Northampton)  and  Matilda  his  wife.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen. 
Archbishop  Anselm,  the  bishops,  Eobert  of  Lincoln,  Eobert  of  Chester, 
John  of  Lisieux,  John  of  Bayeux  (sic),  Gundulf  of  Eochester,  and 
Maurice  of  London  ;  Eanulf  the  chancellor,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  David  the  queen's  brother,  and  Eobert  de 
Ferrers  ;  at  Westminster.* 

197.  The  charter  of  Simon  earl  of  Northampton  and  Matilda  his  wife, 
reciting  their  gifts  to  St.  Andrew's  monastery,  Northampton,  terminates 
with  this  clause  :  '  laudante  hoc  et  confirmante  Henrico  Anglorum  rege 
octavo  imperii  sui  anno,  coram  subscriptis  testibus:'  [viz.]  King  Henry, 
Queen  Matilda,  Archbishop  Anselm,  the  bishops,  Eobert  of  Lincoln,  Eobert 
of  Chester,  John  of  Lisieux,  Samson  (of  Worcester),  John  of  Bayeux  (sic)^ 
Gundulf  of  Eochester,  and  Maurice  of  London ;  Eanulf  the  chancellor, 
Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Nigel  de  Oily,  Eobert 
de  Ferers,  Eudes  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Curcy, 
Eobert  count  of  Meulan,  David  the  queen's  brother  [who  each  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  charter]  .^ 

11  Aug.  Anselm  consecrates  at  Canterbury  the  five  bishops:  William 
of  Winchester,  Eoger  of  Salisbury,  Eeinhelm,  who  has  lately  been  restored 

^  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  N,  n.  13  (41). 

*  In  three  columns. 

3  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  38  d.    Cf.  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  351,  n.  15. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton,  Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  E.  xvii,  fo.  13  (f  (old 
fo.  10  d  and  fo.  12  d). 

^  From  the  Chartul.  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  191. 
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to  the  see  of  Hereford,  William  de  Warelwast  elect  of  Exeter,  and  Urban 
elect  of  Glamorgan,  i.e.  Llandafi.  The  primate  was  assisted  by  the  bishops, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Bath,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Ralph  of  Chichester, 
and  Ranulf  of  Durham.^ 

15  Aug.  Robert,  formerly  prior  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  is 
consecrated  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  by  Anselm.^ 

198.  1  Sept.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sheriS, 
and  the  barons  of  England  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  of  a  fair  at  Canterbury.  It  is  attested  by  Thurstan  the  chap- 
lain and  Hamon  the  sewer ;  at  London,  on  the  kalends  of  September.^ 
[1101-3  or  1107.] 

8  or  15  Sept.  On  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  Roger  Bigot  the  sewer 
dies  at  Earsham,  near  Bungay,  and  later  is  buried  at  Thetford.* 

Within  the  year  Richard  de  Redvers  dies  and  is  buried  at  Montebourg  ;  ^ 
Miles  Crispin  of  Wallingford  also  dies.^ 

199.  A  charter  of  Roger  Bigot,  by  which  he  grants  to  the  church  of 
Cluny  the  church  which  he  has  begun  to  build  at  the  town  of  Thetford, 
is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Herbert  (of  Norwich),  Gundulf  (of  Rochester), 
and  Robert  Bloet  (of  Lincoln) ;  Alfred  archdeacon  (of  Norwich  ?),  Geoffrey 
archdeacon  (of  Suffolk  ?),  Rotold  son  of  the  earl,  Ranulf  the  chancellor, 
Eudes  the  sewer,  William  Malet,  Eustace  de  Breteuil  ('Brettevill ')  'et  aliis, 
dum  rex  moram  fecit  apud  Thetfordiam,  ubi  et  hoc  +  signum  sancte 
crucis  et  sigillum  suum  in  testimonium  apposuit '.'' 

200.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Yorkshire  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Selby.  It  is  attested  by 
R(anulf)  the  chancellor,  Thomas  the  chaplain,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and 
Humphrey  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Trumpington.^    [April  1107-May  1108.] 

16  Sept.  Robert,  late  prior  of  Westminster,  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's 
(el.  1102),  dies  on  16  kalends  of  October.  The  abbey  then  remains  void 
for  a  period  of  seven  years .^ 

26  Sept.  ?   Maurice  bishop  of  London  dies.^^ 

201 .  Notification  to  Archbishop  Gerard,  Robert  de  Lascy ,  and  the  barons 
of  Yorkshire  of  the  grant  to  St.  Mary's,  York,  of  the  land  of  Ousefleet  and 
(Great)  Armin,  co.  York.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham, 
Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham ;  at  Winchester.^^ 
[1104-8.] 

202.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  the 
barons  of  Kent  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Augustine's  and  Abbot  Hugh 
of  land  which  the  said  abbot  deraigned  against  Wybert  (de  Taenet)  in 

1  Eadmer,  p.  187. 

2  Ibid.  p.  188.    Robert  was  elected  in  1102. 

3  Charter  Rolls,  20  Edw.  II,  m.  2,  n.  16;  Dep.  Keeper's  Bep.^xxx,  app.,  p.  198, 
n.  15. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  153  ;   Orderic,  iv.  276-7.    The  Reading  Calendar  gives  the  date 
as  28  July  :   Vesp.  E.  v. 
5  Orderic,  iv.  276. 

^  Ibid.    He  was  reported  to  be  sick  in  7  Henry  I :  Chron.  of  Abitigdon,  ii.  97. 
'  MS.  Cotton,  Vitell.  F.  iv  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  148. 
^  Chartul.  of  Selby,  n.  19.  ^  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  155  b. 

10  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Eccles.  Anglic.  "  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  i.  461. 
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Thanet.    It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Eoger  of  Salisbury  and  William  of 
Exeter  ;  at  Winchester.^    [July  1107-July  1108.] 

203.  Confirmation  to  St.  John's,  Colchester,  and  Abbot  Hugh  of  land 
given  by  William  Peverel  of  London.  It  is  attested  by  Kanulf  the  chan- 
cellor; at  Winchester  .2    [1107?] 

204.  Mandate  to  E(ichard)  son  of  G(otse),  sheriff  (of  Nottingham),  to  do 
right  between  Nigel  ^  abbot  (of  Burton)  and  Nicholas  de  Stafford,  sheriff 
(of  Stafford),  touching  the  land  of  Cotes.  It  is  attested  by  W(illiam) 
Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  K(anulf )  *  the  chancellor  ;  at  West- 
minster.5    [1107-c.  1108.] 

25  Dec.  The  king  keeps  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  at 
Westminster.^ 

205.  Mandate  to  Osbert  sheriff  of  York  to  cause  Archbishop  Gerard 
to  have  the  tithes  of  the  past  August  which  belonged  to  certain  churches 
of  the  royal  demesne  in  Yorkshire,  lately  given  to  him  by  the  king.  It  is 
attested  by  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Westminster  '  in  Natale 
Domini '.7    [1105  or  1107.] 

1108. 

206.  Confirmation  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Evesham  and  grant, 
at  the  prayer  of  Eanulf  the  chancellor,  of  a  weekly  market  at  Stow-on-the- 
Wold  ('  Eadwardestowe  ').  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops,  Anselm 
and  Gerard ;  Samson  bishop  (of  Worcester),  Eobert  count  of  Meulan, 
Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Urse  de  Abetoth  ;  at  Westminster.^  [April 
1107-May  1108.] 

207.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  same 
monastery  of  the  hundred  of  Blakhurst.  It  is  attested  by  the  same 
witnesses  as  the  last ;  at  Westminster.^    [Same  as  206.] 

c.  19  Feb.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent  Henry  was  possibly  at  Westminster. 
Anselm  comes  nigh  to  London  ('  iuxta  Lundoniam ')  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  king  about  the  consecration  of  Hugh,  monk  of  Bee,  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury .'^ 

7  Mar.    Gundulf,  bishop  of  Eochester,  dies  on  the  nones  of  March. ^^ 

5  April.  At  Easter  the  king  is  at  Winchester  ^^  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  practice.  The  attendance  of  the  sheriffs  and  other  ministers  of  the 
crown  at  the  half-yearly  audit  at  the  Exchequer  within  a  month  after 
Easter  may  have  necessitated  the  royal  presence  at  Winchester  during 
that  period,  as  also  in  October. 

The  king  publishes  enactments  against  the  excesses  which  were  often 

*  Hist.  8.  Aug.  Cantuar.  p.  360.  The  Chronologia  assigns  this  writ  to  the  year 
1107.  2  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  p.  26. 

'  '  Nicholas '  in  the  manuscript.  *  '  Regis '  in  the  manuscript. 

'  Chartul.  of  Burton  (Salt  Arch.  Soc),  v  (1),  p.  9,  also  p.  12.    See  no.  141  above. 

»  Chron. 

'  Regist.  Magn.  Album,  i.  63  d ;  Farrer,  Earli/  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  427.  Cf. 
Hugh  the  Chantor  in  Histor.  of  York,  ii.  111. 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  i.  257  ;  Chartul.  of  Evesham,  Harl.  MS.  3763,  fo.  82  d. 

»  Campbell  ch.  xviii.  12.  i«  Eadmer,  p.  188. 

"  Roger  of  Howden,  i.  165  ;  cf.  Eadmer,  p.  192.  ^^  Chron. 
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committed  by  the  rabble  which  usually  followed  the  court ;    and  also 
against  thieves  and  the  coiners  and  utterers  of  bad  money .^ 

208.  Writ  to  Osbert  sheriff  (of  Lincoln)  and  Eichard  son  of  Gotse 
('  Gozo  ',  '  Gero  ')  in  favour  of  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York,  touching  pleas 
and  judgements  of  moneyers  and  thieves  in  his  court,  and  his  right  to 
administer  the  royal  statute  recently  enacted  touching  such  pleas.  It  is 
attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Chester ;   at  Winchester,  at  Easter .^ 

209.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Walter  Hosate,  and  the 
barons  of  Wiltshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  abbess  of  Romsey,  of  pro- 
perty given  by  Ernulf  Deschuit,  when  he  placed  his  daughter  in  the  abbey. 
It  is  attested  by  William  Fitz-Humphrey  and  Urse  de  Abetot ;  at 
Winchester,  at  Easter.^ 

210.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  William  earl  of 
Warenne,  Ralph  Fitz-Nigel,  and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Surrey,  of  the 
confirmation  to  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  and  Prior  Petreius,  of  the  gift 
made  by  Nigel  de  Munivill  of  land  at  Balham,*  and  of  land  at  Bermondsey 
which  his  wife  bestowed  in  the  presence  of  William  bishop  of  Winchester, 
William  Malet,  and  Manasser  Arsic.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  at  Winchester  in  the  council  .^    [1103-10.] 

21  May.  Archbishop  Gerard  dies  (at  Southwell)  on  his  way  to  attend 
a  synod  in  London.^ 

24  May.  A  synod  is  held  in  London  at  Whitsuntide  in  which  the  king 
and  the  lay  barons  assisted.''  The  question  of  the  elevation  of  the  abbey 
of  Ely  to  the  degree  of  a  bishopric  is  discussed.^  Thomas  elect  of  York 
takes  part  in  issuing  the  decrees  of  the  synod.^  Richard  de  Belmeis  is 
elected  bishop  of  London. ^^ 

211.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm.and  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's, 
Dover,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  the  barons  of  Kent,  of  the  confirmation 
to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  Abbot  Hugh  of  a  prebend  for  one 
canon  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Dover,  which  he  deraigned  in  the  king's 
court.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  William  bishop  of 
Exeter  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide. ^^ 

212.  Writ  addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  whose  baliwicks  Gundulf 
the  bishop  used  to  hold  lands  directing  that  the  lands  of  the  bishopric 
(of  Rochester)  shall  be  in  peace  and  pay  no  more  geld  than  in  the  days  of 
the  king's  father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by  William  bishop  of 
Exeter  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide. ^^ 

213.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons 
of  England  of  the  grant  to  Thomas,  the  king's  chaplain,  of  the  archbishopric 

1  Eadmer,  pp.  192-3  ;  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  239. 

2  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1338-40,  p.  166  ;  Regist.  Magn.  Album,  pt.  ii,  fo.  5,  Cf.  Mon. 
Anglic,  vi.  1180,  n.  27  ;  Histor.  of  York,  iii.  22. 

3  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  103. 

*  Chron.  of  Bermondsey,  Annales  Mon.,  iii.  430. 
6  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iv.  182. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  193  ;  Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  111.  '  Eadmer,  pp.  193-4. 

»  Ibid.  p.  195  ;  cf.  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  483,  n.  20. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  194.  "  Ibid.  p.  196. 

"  Exch.  K.  R.  Misc.  Bks.  27,  n.  1  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.,  p.  197  ;  Hist, 
S.  Aug.  Cantuar.,  p.  357.  "  Regist.  Roffense  (ed.  Thorp),  p.  34. 
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of  York.  It  is  attested  by  Anselm,  Samson  of  Worcester,  and  the  other 
bishops  of  England,  Eanulf  the  chancellor,  Eobert  count  of  Meulan, 
Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  William  de  Warenne  and  the  other  earls  of 
England,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny,  Thomas  de  St.  John, 
William  Bigod,  and  William  de  Pirou  ;  at  Westminster,  at  Whitsuntide.^ 

214.  At  this  Whitsuntide  court  a  dispute  between  Peter,  abbot  of 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  and  Reinhelm,  bishop  of  Hereford,  is  settled  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Archbishop  Anselm,  Kobert  count  of  Meulan,  and 
many  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  ;  the  judgement  of  the  court  being 
announced  by  Kobert  of  Meulan.^ 

215.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Andrew's 
priory,  Rochester,  of  the  customs  which  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
enjoyed.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Tur(old)  de  Ever- 
mou,  and  Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at  London.^    [1105-9.] 

After  Whitsuntide  Anselm  addresses  letters  to  Paschal,  petitioning  for 
the  erection  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Ely.* 

1  June.  Anselm  ordains  Richard,  elect  of  London,  a  priest,  '  ieiunio 
quarti  mensis  '.^  The  elect  is  Richard  de  Belmeis,  late  viceroy  of  Shrop- 
shire under  Urse  de  Abetot. 

216.  Notification  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  Simon, 
Gilbert  the  sheriff,  and  the  lieges  of  Huntingdonshire  of  an  agreement  made 
before  the  king  between  Aldwin  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  William  the  king's 
dispenser,  touching  the  land  of  Ellington.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chan- 
cellor, William  de  Curci,  Roger  de  Oilli,  William  the  chamberlain  of  Hohtun, 
Ailric  le  Moyne  {monachus),  Reinald  le  Moyne  {monachus),  Ingelram  de 
Ou,  and  Guy  the  sewer  of  Bishop  Herbert ;  ^  at  Weybridge  Wood.  '  Hec 
conventio  facta  erat  apud  nemus  Wardberga.'  ^     [April,  1107-1113.] 

217.  At  the  same  time  and  place  an  agreement  is  made  before  the  king 
between  Abbot  Aldwin  and  William  of  Lincoln  (Nicholiensis  '),  the  king's 
chaplain,  touching  land  at  Stukeley.  It  is  addressed  to,  and  attested 
by,  the  same  persons  respectively.  'Hec  conventio  facta  erat  apud 
Wardeberg  nemus.'  ^    [Same  as  216.] 

218.  Notification  to  the  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  the  altar  of 
St.  Edmund's  shall  have  all  that  Peter  (of  Bourges),^  the  clerk  of  Amiens, 
held  in  churches,  tithes,  &c.  It  is  attested  by  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan  ; 
at  Brampton.io    [1106-10.] 

219.  Notification  to  Earl  Simon,  Hugh  (de  Leicestre)  the  sheriff,  and 
the  barons  of  Northamptonshire  of  the  confirmation  to  Robert  bishop 
of  Lincoln  of  a  gift  made  by  Gilbert  de  Gant  of  the  church  of  Empingham, 
and  mandate  that  if  (Henry)  count  of  Eu  has  disseised  the  bishop,  Aubrey 
the  chamberlain  shall  restore  seisin  to  him.  It  is  attested  by  Osbert  the 
sheriff;  at  Brampton. ii    [1106-10.] 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1180,  n.  29.  ^  Chartul.  oj  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  13-14. 

*  Regist.  Rojfense,  p.  34  ;  De'p.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.,  p.  199. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  195.  6  /j^-^^  p^  iqq^ 
"  He  occurs  in  1108  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  348,  n.  6. 

'  Add.  Ch.  33250.    Cf.  Chron.  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  p.  215 ;  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  156. 

8  Ibid.  no.  155.  »  Cf.  no.  155  above. 

i»  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  24  d  (37),  s.  t.  Hemgrave. 
"  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  n.  33. 
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220.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Aldwin  abbot  of  Ramsey, 
and  his  convent,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  lieges  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire  of  the  confirmation  of  an  agreement  made  between 
Aldwin  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Reinald  de  Argentuem  concerning  the 
mills  of  Icklesford.  It  is  attested  by  Gerald  de  Calz  and  Robert  Gerbert ; 
at  Brampton.i    [1107-13  ?] 

221.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Anselm,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  the 
barons  and  ministers  of  Kent  directing  them  to  give  effect  to  a  judgement 
obtained  in  the  king's  court  by  Abbot  Ansbold  and  the  monks  of  Ghent 
against  Robert  de  Baantun.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Robert  count  of  Meulan  ;  at  Lincoln.^ 

29  June.  Ralph  D'Escures,  abbot  of  Sees,  is  appointed  bishop  of 
Rochester  by  Anselm  on  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on 
9  August  he  is  consecrated.^ 

222.  Writ  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Hamon  the  sheriff,  in  favour  of  A(vice)  abbess  of  Mailing. 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ; 
at  Westminster.*    [July  1108,  or  June  1109-April  1114.] 

223.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Anselm  and  Richard  bishop  of  London, 
of  a  grant  in  favour  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  touching  the  disposition  of  the 
prebends.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  (Roger)  of  Salisbury,  (Robert) 
of  Lincoln,  and  William  of  Exeter  ;  R(anulf )  the  chancellor,  and  (Robert) 
count  of  Meulan  ;  at  Windsor .^    [May- Aug.  1108.] 

Early  in  July  the  king  is  at  one  of  the  royal  manors  near  Portsmouth, 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  passage  over  seas.  Anselm 
is  staying  at  a  place  which  is  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  from  the 
king's  residence.  The  archbishop  is  too  ill  to  travel  across  the  bay  to 
bestow  his  blessing  on  the  king  ;  wherefore  the  king  sends  William  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the'  bishop  of  Exeter  to  escort  his  son  William  to 
Anselm,  into  whose  charge  he  delivers  his  son,  together  with  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.® 

Before  August  the  king  crosses  to  Normandy.' 

29  July.  Philip  king  of  the  French  dies,^  and  is  succeeded  by  Louis. 
'  There  were  afterwards  many  strifes  betwixt  the  king  of  France  and  him 
of  England  while  he  abode  in  Normandy.'  ^ 

Anselm  summons  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  to  come  to  Canterbury 
on  6  September  to  make  subjection.^^  Thomas,  by  letter  and  by  William 
his  clerk,  requests  an  extension  of  time,  which  the  primate  concedes, 
namely  to  27  September  ;  ^^  but  Thomas  disregards  the  summons  and  is 
given  a  further  date  on  8  November  to  come  to  Canterbury  to  make  subjec- 
tion.^^     Later  Anselm  sends  the  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  to 

^  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  ii.  60  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  570,  n.  36. 

2  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1378.  ^  Eadmer,  pp.  196,  198. 

*  Cal.  of  Charter  Rolls,  v.  56,  n.  4. 

^  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  ix,  app.  61  ;  Simpson,  Reg.  Statut.,  p.  119. 

"  Eadmer,  p.  197. 

^  Chron. ;  Eadmer,  p.  197  ;  Robert  of  Torigny,  i.  134. 

^  Orderic,  iv.  284.    On  5  April  according  to  Flores  Historiarum,  ii.  41. 

9  Chron.  "  Eadmer,  p.  199. 

"  Ihid.  p.  201.  »2  7j,-^  p  203. 
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interview  Thomas.  They  find  him  at  Southwell,  but  he  defers  his  answer 
until  the  return  of  the  envoys,  whom  he  has  sent  to  the  king  in  Normandy. 
The  king  addresses  a  letter  to  Anselm  postponing  further  action  until  his 
return  at  the  ensuing  Easter.^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  movements  of  Henry  and  his  court  during  this 
expedition  to  Normandy. 

224.  A  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives  (arr.  of 
Lisieux).  It  is  attested  by  the  king,  William  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Serlo 
bishop  of  Sees,  Robert  de  Curci,  and  Fulk  de  Alnei ;  at  Argentan.^ 

21  Nov.  Paschal  issues  letters  to  Henry  to  sanction  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  Ely.    They  are  dated  at  Troie,  11  kalends  of  December.^ 

225.  Confirmation  of  Henry,  *  king  of  the  English  and  duke  of  the 
Normans  ',  to  the  priory  of  Longueville.  It  is  executed  '  in  curia  Henrici 
regis,  presente  magno  procerum  conventu  apud  Rothomagum ',  and  is 
attested  by  the  queen.  Earl  Simon,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  and  William  de 
Aubigny.4    [Nov.  1106-13  ?] 

226.  Notification  to  William  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Robert  de 
Candos  and  the  lieges  of  the  Roumois  of  the  gift  to  the  abbey  of  Jumieges 
of  the  land  of  Dudela  in  the  forest  of  Roumare  ;  and  mandate  to  Robert 
de  Candos  to  give  seisin.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  William 
the  chamberlain,  William  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Walter  Fitz- 
Ansger ;  at  Caen.^ 

226  A.  Mandate  to  Faritius  abbot  of  Abingdon  to  Justice  Hugh  Fitz- 
Thurstan  ^  (the  dispenser)  if  he  will  not  do  boon-services  on  bridges  and 
parks  in  respect  of  the  land  (of  Sparsholt)  which  he  holds  of  the  abbot.  It 
is  attested  by  (Ranulf  ?)  the  chancellor,  at  Pont  de  L'Arche  ('  apud  Pontem 
Arcarum  ').7    [1108  ?-Feb.  1117.] 

25  Dec.    Henry  is  in  Normandy  at  Christmas. ^ 

1109. 

Mar.  Henry  leads  his  forces  to  Gisors  on  the  Epte.  King  Louis 
advances  against  that  place. ^ 

Henry  meets  Louis  at  Neauples.^o 

226  B.  Letter  from  Henry  to  Anselm  referring  to  his  interview  with 
Louis  of  France  and  the  breach  between  them.  Also  to  the  settlement 
of  the  affair  (negotium)  between  himself  and  the  Emperor.  He  commits 
affairs  in  England  to  his  disposition  and  entrusts  his  son  and  daughter 
to  his  care.    Witness  :  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;  at  Rouen.^^ 

*  Eadmer,  pp.  204-5. 

2  Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  instr.,  col.  156  ;  Delisle,  Cartul.  Normand.,  no.  1219 ; 
Neustria  Pia,  p.  503. 

3  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  482,  n.  19  ;  cf.  ihid.  n.  15. 

*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  219.  Professor  Haskins  assigns  this  charter 
to  1106-7  :  Norman  Institutions,  p.  310. 

^  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  156. 

«  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  p.  187. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  91.  s  Chron. 

^  Sugar,  Vita  Ludovici,  c.  15  ;   G.  B.  Adams,  Political  Hist,  of  England,  ii.  156. 
'«  Luchaire,  Louis  VI,  n.  72  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  310. 
^^  Bpistolae  Anselmi,  iv,  n.  93.    Cf.  Eadmer,  p.  205. 
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227.  Notification  addressed  generally  of  the  render  and  grant  to 
William  de  Albini,  the  king's  butler  of  the  manor  of  Snettisham  with  other 
possessions,  to  hold  as  beneficially  as  William  II  gave  them  to  him.  It 
is  attested  by  William  archbishop  of  Eouen,  K(obert)  count  of  Meulan, 
Earl  Walter  Gi£Eard,i  E(anulf)  the  chancellor,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William 
the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill ;  at  Kouen.^ 

21  April.  Anselm  dies  at  Canterbury  on  Wednesday,  11  kalends  of 
May.3 

25  April.    Henry  is  in  Normandy  at  Easter.* 

c.  31  May-2  June.    About  Eogation  days  Henry  returns  to  England.^ 

13  June.  At  the  Whitsuntide  court  held  at  Westminster  the  king  takes 
pledges  from  the  envoys  sent  by  Henry,  the  Eoman  emperor,  who  sought 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  Matilda,  in  marriage.^ 

The  subject  of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Thomas  is  discussed,  the 
count  of  Meulan  taking  particular  part  in  it.'^  There  are  also  present  the 
bishops,  Eichard  of  London,  William  of  Winchester,  Eobert  of  Lincoln, 
Herbert  of  Norwich,  Eoger  of  Salisbury,  Ealph  of  Eochester,  Eeinhelm  of 
Hereford,  Eobert  of  Chester,  John  of  Bath,  Ealph  of  Chichester,  William 
of  Exeter,  and  Samson  of  Worcester.®  Thomas  elect  of  York  ultimately 
agrees  to  make  a  profession  of  obedience  to  Canterbury. ^ 

227  A.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  of  the  priory  (canonicatum) 
of  canons  regular  in  Christ  Church,  London,  which  Queen  Matilda  has 
instituted  there,  free  from  all  subjection  save  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  attested  by  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Eobert  bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
at  West  minster. 10 

228.  Mandate,  addressed  to  Samson  bishop  (of  Worcester),  Urse  de 
Abetot,  and  the  barons  of  Worcestershire,  concerning  the  holding  of  the 
county  and  hundred  courts  at  the  times  and  places  which  were  customary 
in  King  Edward's  days.^^  It  is  attested  by  E(ichard)  bishop  of  London, 
Eoger  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  Eanulf  the  chancellor,  and  Eobert,  count  of 
Meulan ;  at  Eeading.12    [May  1108-Aug.  1111.] 

27  June.  Thomas  elect  of  York  is  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's,  London,^^ 
and  he  receives  the  pall  from  the  cardinal  Ulric^*  About  this  time  ('  inter 
hec  ')  Hervey  bishop  of  Bangor  is  translated  to  the  new  see  of  Ely.^^ 

229.  Writ  addressed  to  Eichard  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Boche- 
land,  and  generally,  notifying  them  of  a  grant  made  to  the  queen  that  she 
may  place  canons  regular  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  London, 
which  is  now  discharged  from  subjection  to  the  church  of  Waltham  by 

1  A  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Walter  Giffard,  on  15  July  1102. 

2  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1327-30,  p.  20. 

3  Eadmer,  p.  206  ;  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  241.  *  Chron. 
^  Florence  of  Worcester.  «  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  237. 
'  Eadmer,  p.  207.                            «  Ihid.  p.  208.                     '        »  Ibid.  p.  209. 

"  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.  x),  n.  2 ;  Facsimiles  of  National  3Ianuscripts, 
pt.  i,  n.  7  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  155. 

"  See  the  remarks  of  Professor  George  Burton  Adams  in  The  Political  Hist,  of 
Etigland,  ii.  151-3. 

12  Foedera,  i.  12  ;  Stubbs,  Constittttional  Hist.  (ed.  1880),  i.  445,  and  Select  Charters 
(ed.  1870),  p.  99 ;  Liebermann,  Gesctze,  i.  524. 

"  Eadmer,  p.  210.  ''  Ihid.  p.  211.  "  Ihid. 
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an  exchange  given  by  the  queen  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  and  Jordan  de  Say  ;  at  Dunstable > 
[May  1108-16.] 

230.  17  Oct.  At  a  council  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  day  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  Etheldreda,  being  the  16  kalends  of  November  1109, 
the  erection  of  the  see  of  Ely  is  duly  constituted  by  Henry,  by  authority 
of  Pope  Paschal,  and  the  transfer  of  the  town  of  Spaldwick  to  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  successors,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an 
important  part  of  his  see,  is  approved,  in  the  presence  of  these  signatories :  ^ 
(1)  the  king  and  queen,  Matilda  spouse  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Hervey 
the  first  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Richard  of 
Bayeux,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Reinhelm  of  Hereford,  (2)  Ralph  of  Rochester, 
Richard  of  London,  Robert  of  Chester,  William  of  Exeter,  Ranulf  of 
Durham,  and  Robert  of  Lincoln ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,^  (3)  Thomas 
archbishop  of  York,*  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Earl  Simon,  Stephen  (count)  of  Aumale,  Count  Roger  of  Poitou,  Gilbert 
de  Aquila,  William  de  Aubigny,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny.^ 

231.  A  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  church  of  Durham  and  Bishop 
Ranulf  of  certain  lands  and  privileges  in  co.  Durham,  between  Tees  and 
Tyne.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thomas  and  the  bishops  Richard  of 
London,  William  of  Exeter,  Robert  of  Chester,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  and 
Hervey  of  Ely,  Gilbert  abbot  of  Westminster,  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
William  de  Warenne,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Robert  de 
Lacy,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  de  Brus,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  and  Alfred 
of  Lincoln.  '  Hec  donatio  facta  est  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  millesimo 
cixo  in  concilio  totius  Anglie  apud  Notingaham.'  ^ 

232.  A  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of  Lenton  of 
the  gifts  made  by  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham.    The  signatories  are  : 

(1)  the  king  and  queen,  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham  and  Adelina  his 
wife,  William  Peverel  their  son,  and  Robert  the  brother  of  William  Peverel ; 

(2)  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Robert  of 
Chester  ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor ;  (3)  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Earl  Simon 
(of  Northampton),  Stephen  count  of  Aumale,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  and  Herbert 
Peverel. "^  * 

233.  Notification  to  the  sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  and  the  barons  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  of  the  confirmation  to  Archbishop  Thomas 
of  all  liberties  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  in  the  time  of  the  king's  brother 
William  II.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  and  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan ;  at  Nottingham. » 

*  Chartul.  of  Holy  Trin.  Priory,  London,  Hunterian  Mus.,  Glasgow  ;  Mon.  Anglic, 
vi.  155  n.,  from  Stevens's  Continuation. 

'  Arranged  in  three  columns. 

•^  Placed  after  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Lib.  Ehen.,  MS.  iii,  c.  6. 

*  Omitted,  ibid. 

5  Harl.  ch.  43,  C.  11  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  483  ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ely, 
app.,  *13. 

«  Hist.  Dunelm.  Script.  Tres  (Surtees  Soc),  p.  xxxii ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  454  ; 
Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  201  (corrupt) ;   Mon.  Anglic,  i.  242. 

'  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1383  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  113,  n.  2. 

8  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  478. 
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234.  Writ  addressed  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  and  barons  of  Yorkshire 
in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Selby.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at 
^Pontefratch'.i    [1101-29.] 

235.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thomas,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Osbert 
the  sheriff  and  all  lieges  of  the  confirmation  to  the  brethren  of  Goathland 
(near  Pickering)  of  the  place  of  Goathland,  &c.  It  is  attested  by  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  and  Eobert  de  Brus  ;  at  York.2    [June  1108-Feb.  1114.] 

237.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thomas,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  the  barons 
and  lieges  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  of  the  confirmation  to 
Ranulf,  bishop  of  Durham,  of  a  market  on  Sunday  at  Norton  (near 
Stockton).  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nigel  de  Aubigny. 
and  Robert  de  Brus  ;  at  York.^    [Same  as  235.] 

238.  Notification  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  sheriffs,  barons, 
and  ministers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  the  confirmation  of  a  partition 
made  by  Robert  abbot  of  St.  Edmunds  *  of  the  rents  of  the  abbey  between 
himself  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Edmunds.  It  is  attested  by 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  York  (no  place  named). ^    [Same  as  235.] 

239.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  sheriff  and 
ministers  of  Yorkshire  of  a  grant  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  of  tithe  of 
the  royal  venison  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  attested  by  Humphrey  Bigot  the 
chaplain  and  Eudes  the  sewer  ;  at  Pickering  ('  Picheringis  ').^  [1101-16.] 

240.  Notification  to  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  Osbert  the  sheriff, 
Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Anschetell  de  Bulmer,  the  barons,  ministers,  and 
lieges  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  William  (de  Percy),  abbot  of 
Whitby,  and  his  monks  of  their  forest,  in  return  for  their  grant  to  the  king 
of  the  beasts  of  the  chase  in  their  forest  of  Whitby.  It  is  attested  by 
(William)  bishop  of  Exeter,  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  (Robert)  count  of 
Meulan,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Alan  de  Percy,  and  Robert  de  Brus 
(no  'place  named)  J    [Same  as  235.] 

241.  Confirmation,  at  the  prayer  of  Henry  count  of  Eu,  of  all  his 
gifts  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bee.  It  is  attested  by  the  queen,  Ingram 
de  Hastingues,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin,  Henry  count  of  Eu,  Gilbert  Fitz- 
Richard,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  William 
Peverel,  Walter  Fitz-Richard,  Humphrey  de  Buhun,  William  earl  of 
Warenne.  '  Hec  carta  facta  est  apud  manerium  quod  vocatum  est 
Fiseleia,'  «  i.  e.  Fishley,  co.  Norfolk.     [1107-13.] 

242.  30  Nov.  Notification  to  Bishop  Herbert,  Ralph  de  Belfou,  and 
the  barons  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  of  the  confirmation  of  an  agreement, 
or  fine,  made  between  Bishop  Herbert  and  Peter  de  Valoignes  in  the 
king's  court  at  Norwich,  before  the  king  and  his  barons,  concerning 

1  Chartul.  of  Selby,  n.  9. 

2  Chartul.  of  Whitby,  n.  197  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  544,  n.  3. 

3  Original  in  the  Durham  Treasury,  3.  1.  E-egalium,  Hi,  ii.  8  ;  Journ.  of  Arch. 
Assoc,  xxix.  253. 

*  Died  16  September  1107. 
^  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  153,  n.  14  ;  ante,  xxiv.  425. 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  471  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  560  b  ;  Fairer,  Early  Yorks. 
Charters,  no.  353. 

'  Chartul.  of  Whitby,  n.  190  ;  Add.  MS.  4715,  fo.  162  d. 
**  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1417. 
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Binham  and  Langham.  It  is  attested  by  Koger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
William  earl  of  Warenne,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William  de  Aubigny,  Eoger 
Fitz-Kichard  and  Gilbert  his  brother,  Otuer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh),  and 
Simon  de  Molendinis  ;  at  Norwich,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day.^    [1109-16.2] 

243.  Notification  to  the  barons  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  the  con- 
firmation to  JBishop  Herbert  and  the  church  of  Norwich  of  the  gift  made 
by  Alan  son  of  Flahald  of  the  king's  manor  of  Eaton  (in  Norwich)  with 
soc,  &c.,  as  it  was  in  the  king's  demesne.  This  the  king  will  confirm 
*  when  Alan  comes  to  my  court '.  It  is  attested  by  Koger  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William  de  Aubigny,  and  Kalph  de  Beaufou,  at 
St.  Edmund's  (Bury),  by  John  of  Bayeux  and  Gilbert  ('  Gys.')  the  chaplain.^ 
[1102-16.] 

244.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thomas,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Kobert 
de  Lacy,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  the  barons  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, in  favour  of  Eobert  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Eanulf 
bishop  of  Durham,  (Kanulf )  the  chancellor,  and  Gilbert  de  Aquila ;  *  per 
tres  parmenos  *  quos  ego  ei  dedi ' ;  at  Trumpington.^    [1108-13.] 

245.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thomas,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Osbert 
the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Yorkshire,  notifying  them  of  a  gift 
to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  churches  of  the  king's  three  manors  of 
Coxwold,  Kirkby  (Moorside),  and  Hovingham,  co.  York.  It  is  attested 
by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Woodstock.^    [1108-15.] 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster.''  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  attends  the  court  with  the  intention  of  crowning  the  king 
and  conducting  mass  in  the  place  of  the  primate,  but  Richard  bishop  of 
London  refy^ses  to  acquiesce  in  this  interference  with  his  prerogative.^ 

246.  Confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  Eynsham,  upon  the  restoration 
thereof  of  land  given  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  exchange  for  Newark 
and  Stow  and  of  land  given  by  others,  including  the  gift  of  Harding  of 
Oxford  '  qui  in  Hierusalem  ivit  ®  et  ibi  mortuus  est ' .  Done  at  Westminster, 
at  Christmas,  1109,  the  10th  year  of  Henry's  reign.^^ 

247.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  barons,  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon  (in 
the  time  of  Abbot  Faritius)  of  land  in  Oxford.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops, 
Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Robert  of  Lincoln ;  Hamon  the  sewer,  William 
de  Curci,  William  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  Theold  ('  Hoeld ')  ^^  the  chaplain, 
Ralph  Basset,  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln  ;   at  '  Westmuster  '  P'    [1102-10.] 

248.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the   ministers   and    barons   of    Berkshire   of    the  king's   grant  to 

*  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  20  d ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  348,  n.  7.  Cf. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  ix.  367. 

2  Possible  years  are  1109-10,  1113  or  1115.  An  agreement  recorded  in  Mon. 
Anglic,  iii.  348,  n.  6,  points  to  the  year  1109. 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  i.  153  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  17,  n.  6. 

*  i.e.  'pearmains '.  ^  q^i  ^j  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  138. 
«  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1272,  n.  17.                                  '  Chron. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  212.     See  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  p.  319. 

9  Possibly  in  1107  or  1108.  Cf.  Orderic,  iv.  239,  242. 
"  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  15  h  ;  Chartul.  of  Eynsham,  ii.  36. 
"  '  Teoldus '  in  Cart.  Antiq.  x,  n.  3.  "  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  66. 
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Faritius,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  of  liberty  to  cultivate  certain  waste 
ground  at  Wallingford,  which  has  been  indicated  to  him  by  Croc  the 
huntsman  1  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Alfred  of  Lincoln, 
Drew  the  huntsman,  and  Hugh  de  Falaise  ;  at  '  Westmuster ',  at  Christ- 
mas.2    [1102-10.] 

249.  Writ  addressed  to  Croc  the  huntsman  touching  the  same  matter. 
It  is  attested  by  Alfred  of  Lincoln  ;  at  '  Westmoster  '?    [1102-10.] 

1110. 

23  Feb.  Henry  gives  his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to  Henry,  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  takes  for  her  marriage  an  aid  of  3s.  from  every  hide 
in  England.*  At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  which  was  the  4  ides  of  April  {sic), 
he  sends  her  from  Dover  to  Witsand.^ 

250.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  of  Berkshire  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Abingdon 
of  land  which  Walter  son  of  Josceline  de  la  Riviere  held  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  who  rendered  it  before  the  king  to  the  said  church.  It  is  attested 
by  Walter  de  Mayenne  ('  de  Meduana '),  Guy  de  Clermunt,  Ralph  de 
Toeni,  Drew  de  Moncei,  Luhell  de  Brielval,  Richard  de  Meri,^  William 
de  Aubigny,  Robert  de  Dunstanvill,  Aretus  the  falconer,  and  Patric  de 
Chaources  ('  de  Cadurcis ') ;  at  Romsey,  in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  emperor.'^ 

251.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  of  a  grant  made  by  R(ein- 
helm  ?)  bishop  of  Hereford  to  Walter  de  Gloucester  in  fee  of  Little  Hereford 
and  Ullingswick,  to  hold  for  the  service  of  two  knights'  fees.  It  is  attested 
by  R(anulf)  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  Richard  son  of 
Ponce  (or  Pons) ;   *  apud  Cheddreholam  '  (Cheddar  cliffs  ?).8    [1107-15.] 

10  Apr.  At  Easter  the  king  is  at  Marlborough.^ 

252.  Notification  to  Hervey  bishop  of  Ely,  Gilbert  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Cambridge,  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of  Cambridge,  at  the 
prayer  of  Pain  Peverel,  of  land  near  the  springs  of  Barnwell,  for  the  site 
of  their  church  and  monastery.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  William  of  Exeter,  and  John  of  Bath ;  Thurstan  the  chaplain, 
and  Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at  Marlborough,  at  Easter.^^ 

253.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  Robert 
of  Lincoln ;  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  William  sheriff  of  Oxford,  and  the 
barons  and  ministers  of  each  shire  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 
It  is  attested  by  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  Eustace  de  Breteuil,  and 
Patric  de  Chaources  ;  at  Marlborough. ^^    [1107-10.] 

254.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of 
Salisbury  of  the  churches  of  Heytesbury  and  Godelming,  which  Ranulf 

*  See  no.  165.  ^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  82. 

=»  Ibid.  p.  83.  *  Hen.  of  liuntingdon,  p.  237. 

5  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  241  ;  '  Quarto  Idus  Aprilis '  :  Flares  Histor.  ii.  41.  This 
was  Easter  Day. 

*  Son  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  '  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  107. 

^  Cotton  ch.  xi.  60  (mutilated).  See  Mr.  Round  in  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll 
Soc.  X),  p.  22.  9  Chron. 

1°  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  K,  n.  36  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  87  ;  J.  Willis  Clark,  Liber  Memorand. 
de  Bernewelle,  p.  43.  *^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  95. 
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Flambard  holds  of  the  king  and  is  henceforth  to  hold  during  his  life  as 
a  canon  of  Salisbury.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  William  of  Winchester 
and  Eobert  of  Lincoln ;  Pharicius  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Roger  de  Marte- 
wast,^  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln  ;   at  Marlborough .2    [1104-16.] 

255.  Mandate  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  and 
Richard  son  of  Gotse,^  to  restore  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his 
churches  of  the  Peak  the  lands,  tithes,  and  customs  whereof  he  and  his 
churches  were  seised  on  the  day  on  which  the  king  gave  his  lordship  of 
the  Peak  to  William  Peverel,  because  he  gave  him  none  of  those  things 
whereof  the  said  churches  were  seised.  It  is  attested  by  (Robert)  count 
of  Meulan ;  at  Chute  ('  apud  Ceat  ').*    [1106-14.] 

256.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Battle. 
It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  William  the  chaplain,  and 
Eudes  the  sewer  ;   at  Wartling  ('  Wercling  ').5    [1100-16.] 

15-18  May.  The  king's  court  was  sitting  in  London  at  Rogations.^ 

257.  17  May.  Henry  meets  Robert  count  of  Flanders  at  Dover  on  the 
16  kalends  of  June  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  further  treaty,  which  was 
there  made.  On  behalf  of  the  king  there  are  present :  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  John  of  Bayeux  the  chaplain.  Count  Eustace,  Robert  of  Belleme, 
William  de  Warenne,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Ranulf  Meschin, 
and  William  Fitz-Richard.  The  sureties  on  behalf  of  the  king  for  due 
performance  of  the  treaty  are :  Count  Eustace,  Manasses  de  Ghuisnes, 
Robert  de  Bettun,  Ranulf  Meschin,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Henry  count  of 
Eu,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  and  Simon  de  Molines. 
Done  at  Dover,  on  the  16  kalends  of  June.'' 

258.  Notification  to  Haimon  the  sewer  and  the  barons  of  Kent  of  the 
king's  grant  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Avice  abbess  of  Mellings 
of  warren  in  their  land  of  Mailing  ('  de  Mellingis  ').  It  is  attested  by 
Grimbald  the  physician;  at  Canterbury  (' Cantorberia ').8  [June  1109- 
Aug.  1111,  or  July  1113-April  1114.] 

259.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  Picot  (son  of 
Colsuen),  and  Alan  (of  Lincoln),  in  favour  of  the  canons  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lincoln.  It  directs  that  Welton,  near  Lincoln,  shall  be  quit  of  gelds  and 
customs,  and  particularly  of  the  aid  then  in  course  of  collection.  It  is 
attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor;  at  Perry  Court  ('Peri').^     [1107-15.] 

29  May.  The  king  holds  his  court  at  Whitsuntide  at  New  Windsor 
which  he  has  built. ^^  jjg  expels  from  the  kingdom  certain  nobles  who  have 
injured  him,  namely  Philip  de  Braose  ('  Brahuse  '),  William  Malet,  and 
William  Bainard.^^ 

'  Cf .  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  270  6. 

2  Sarum  Charters  (Rolls  Ser.),  p.  3  ;  cf.  Beg.  St.  Osmund,  i.  200. 

3  He  resigned  office  as  sheriff  in  favour  of  Robert  de  Heriz  before  February  1114. 
"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  139  ;  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  6,  n.  3  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1272,  n.  16. 
^  Chartul.  of  Battle,  Vitell.  D.  ix,  fo.  29  and  fo.  86  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  247,  n.  17. 

«  See  no.  261  below. 

'  Hearne,  Liber  Niger,  p.  16  ;  Foedera  (ed.  1745),  i,  pt.  i,  p.  1. 
«  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  v.  56,  n.  3. 

9  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  7  d,  n.  15  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273, 
»•  28.  10  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  237. 

"  Ibid.    Possibly  Robert  de  Lascy  was  banished  at  this  time. 
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Writ  addressed  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  of  Hertfordshire,  directing  them  to  render  to  Hervey  bishop 
of  Ely  the  land  of  (Great)  Hadham.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  William 
of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  William  of  Exeter, 
Robert  of  Chester,  John  of  Bath,  and  Ralph  of  Rochester  ;  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William  de  Aubigny, 
Hamon  the  sewer,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at  Windsor,  at  Whitsuntide,  in 
the  year  in  which  the  king's  daughter  was  given  to  the  emperor.^ 

261.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury,  has  deraigned  in  the  king's  court  his  lands  of  Ripple 
and  Langdon  against  Manasser  Arsic.  It  is  attested  by  (Robert)  bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan ;  '  at  Windsor,  at  Whitsuntide, 
in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave  his  daughter  to  the  emperor.  This  was 
deraigned  at  London  in  Rogations,'  ^ 

262.  Notification  to  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  the  sheriff,  Herbert 
the  chamberlain,  Henry  de  Port,  and  generally,  of  a  grant  in  favour  of 
Bishop  William  Giffard  and  the  monks  of  the  old  minster  at  Winchester.^ 
It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Robert  of  Lincoln  ; 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  William 
de  Aubigny.  '  This  gift  was  confirmed  at  Windsor,  at  Whitsuntide,  when 
the  king  had  returned  from  Dover  after  his  colloquy  with  Robert  count 
of  Flanders.'  * 

263.  Notification  to  the  bishops,  William  of  Winchester  and  Roger 
of  Salisbury ;  the  sheriffs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  those  shires,  of  the  grant  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  '  Sarum '  of  the  tithes  of  the  New  Forest  and  of  the  royal 
forests  in  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and  Berkshire.  It  is  attested  by^  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  and 
Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at  Northampton.^    [1107-16.] 

264.  Mandate  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  to  permit  the  monks  of  Walling- 
ford  to  have  their  tithes  of  Moulsford  and  of  the  land  of  Henry  the  larderer, 
as  they  held  them  in  the  time  of  King  William,  the  king's  brother.  It  is 
attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;  at  Northampton. "^    [1107-16.] 

265.  5  July.  Confirmation  of  certain  gifts,  made  by  Manasser  Arsic  in 
the  years  1103  and  1107,  to  the  church  of  Fecamp  of  property  in  England, 
namely  at  Sabrinton.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William  de  Tanquervill,  and  Eudes  son 
of  Hubert  the  seneschal.  On  the  part  of  Holy  Trinity  the  signatories  are  : 
William  Fitz-Gerard  and  Ingelram  the  seneschal.  *  This  was  done  at 
Stamford  on  the  3  nones  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1110.'  ^ 

266.  Writ,  addressed  to  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Roger  de  Magnavilla, 

1  Lib.  Eliensis,  MS.  iii,  c.  7  ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  app.,  *17. 

^  Charter  Rolls,  20  Edw.  II,  m.  2,  n.  14  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.,  p.  198, 
n.  16  ;  Hist.  8.  Aug.  Cantuur.  p.  362. 

^  Cf.  Florence  of  Worcester,  s.  a.  1111  ;  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  111-12. 

*  Gal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  351.  ^  cf.  nn.  268,  269. 

«  Reg.  of  St.  Osmund,  i.  206  ;  also  p.  201.  '  Bodleian  ch.,  Berks.,  n.  1. 

^  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  S,  n.  18  (8) ;  sub  tit.  '  carta  de  Cogis '.  See  Man.  Anglic,  vi. 
1003  b  ;   Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  221. 
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and  William  son  of  Ansger,^  directing  that  Kichard  bishop  of  Bayeux 
shall  have  the  jurisdiction  (iusticia)  of  his  bishopric,  as  fully  as  Odo  his 
predecessor  had  it.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at 
Stamford  ('  Stanfort  ').2    [1107-c.  1116.] 

267.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gilbert  the  sheriff  (of 
Huntingdon),  the  barons,  lieges,  and  merchants  generally  of  the  grant  in 
favour  of  St.  Benet's  of  Ramsey  and  St.  Ives  of  a  yearly  fair.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
Gilbert  the  sheriff,  and  William  de  Houcton  (the  chamberlain) ;  '  at  Bramp- 
ton, in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  '.^ 

268.  Grant  to  the  same  (in  the  same  terms),  attested  by  Robert  count 
of  Meulan,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the  king*s  chancellor,  Earl 
Simon  ('  Simundus '),  Robert,  William  (de  Houcton)  the  king's  chamber- 
lain, and  Gilbert  the  sheriff,  at  Brampton.  *  Hec  concessit  ipse  rex  ipso 
anno  quo  dedit  filiam  suam  Henrico  imperatori,  hoc  est  anno  Incarnationis 
Domini  millesimo  centesimo  decimo.'  * 

269.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  the 
barons  of  Kent,  of  the  confirmation  to  Hugh,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  of 
land  which  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Canterbury,  gave  them  in 
exchange  for  land  which  they  received  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
cemetery.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Robert 
of  Lincoln ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny, 
and  Ranulf  Meschin  ;  at  Brampton.^    [Same  as  258.] 

270.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  for  the  monks  of  Tiron  (arr.  Perche). 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Walter  de  Gloucester ;  at 
Brampton.6    [1102-c.  1116.] 

271.  Writ,  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  and  Haldene,  in  favour 
of  St.  Albans.  It  is  attested  by  Eudes  the  sewer  (and  is  issued)  by  Robert 
Doisnell ;  ^  at  Brampton. ^    [1100-16.] 

272.  Notification  to  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  Aluric  and  Ligulf 
sheriffs,  and  the  barons  of  Northumberland,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Alban 
and  St.  Oswin  and  Abbot  Richard  of  Graff ard's  land  in  certain  places.  It 
is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Nigel 
de  Aubigny;  at  Brampton.^    [c.  1106-16.] 

273.  Notification  to  the  county  court  of  Berkshire,  namely  to  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  and  the  lieges  of  Berkshire,  of 
a  grant  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops, 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  John  of  Bath  ;    William  de 

*  Cf.  Orderic,  iii.  356  ;  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  167 ;  Liber  Winton. 
pp.  637  6,  538  h. 

*  Livre  Noir  of  Bayeux,  n.  29. 

'  Chartul.  oj  Ramsey,  n.  162  ;  Add.  Ch.  33670  (1). 

*  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  n.  80.  5  jji^i^  g^  ^^^^  Cantuar.  p.  359. 
«  Round,  Cal,  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1004. 

'  He  held  the  serjeanty  of  the  king's  marshalsea  at  Huish,  co.  Wilt.  Cf.  Red  Book 
of  the  Excheq.  (Rolls  Ser.),  pp.  209, 486  ;  Testa  de  Nevill,  pp.  147  h,  155  ;  Rot.  Chartarum 
(Rec.  Com.),  p.  16. 

^  Math.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  vi.  40. 

"  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumh.  ix.  54  n.,  and  viii.  55,  note  12. 
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Curci,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  Nigel  de  Oilli,^  Thomas  de  St.  John, 
Ralph  Basset,  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  and  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton  ;  '  at  Woodstock  in  the  park,  in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  Roman  Emperor '.^ 

274.  Writ  addressed  to  R(oger)  the  bishop,  Herbert  the  chamberlain, 
and  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  directing  them  to  acquit  Abbot  Faritius  of  the 
aid,  which  the  barons  have  given  to  the  king,  in  respect  of  five  hides  at 
Worth,  which  he  has  granted  quit  for  all  time  by  another  writ.^  It  is 
attested  by  the  sewers,  Eudes  and  Hamon,  William  de  Curci,  and  Nigel 
de  Oilli ;  at  Cornbury.^    [1102-16.] 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1110,  and  until  the  king  left  England 
in  August  or  September  1111,  the  movements  of  the  court  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  bulk  of  the  documents  which  follow,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  king's  embarkation,  are  of  uncertain  date. 

275.  Confirmation  to  St.  Peter's,  York,  of  certain  privileges  and 
immunities.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thomas,  the  bishops,  William 
Giffard  of  Winchester,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Ranulf  Flambard  of  Durham ; 
William  earl  of  Warenne,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  and  Forne  son  of 
Sigulf  ;5  at  Winchester.^  [May-July  1108;  June  1109-Aug.  1111 ;  July 
1113-Feb.  1114.] 

276.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sheriff  directing  that  the  land  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  shall  not  geld  otherwise  than  it  used  to  do  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Thomas  I.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at 
Winchester. "7    [Same  as  275.] 

277.  Notification  to  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester,  Walter  (de  Gloucester) 
sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Gloucestershire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
monastery  of  Abingdon  of  a  gift  made  by  William  Guizenboeth  with  the 
consent  of  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  I.®  It  is 
attested  by  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan,  Utuer  (son  of  Earl  Hugh),  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain,  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln ;  at  Winchester.^    [June  1109-May  1112.] 

278.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire, 
&c.,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's,  Shaftesbury,  of  the  land  of  Down- 
head.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Fitz-Richard  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln ;  at 
Winchester.io    [1102-16.] 

279.  Writ  addressed  to  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Yorkshire, 
directing  that  the  land  of  St.  John  (of  Beverley)  shall  not  geld  otherwise 
than  it  did  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  count  of 
Meulan  ;  at  Westminster. ii    [1100-15.] 

280.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  barons  of  London  and  Middlesex,  of  the  king's  gift  to  Abingdon 


»  A  benefactor  to  Eynsham  Abbey  before  1109;    Salter,  Cartul.  of  Et/nsham, 
pp.  viii,  36. 

^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  64.  ^  A  reference  to  no.  73. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  113.    See  no.  73  above. 

^  Lord  of  Greystoke,  co.  Cumb.,  and  a  tenant-in-chief  in  co.  York. 

«  Histor.  of  York,  iii.  34  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1180,  n.  31. 

'  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  n.  17. 

^  Cf.  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  102.  *  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  103. 

»»  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  482,  n.  9.  "  Cat.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  140. 
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and  Abbot  Faritius  of  the  messuage  late  Aldwin's  in  '  Sutbstret '  (in  West- 
minster), adjoining  the  said  abbot's  lodging.  It  is  attested  by  Koger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Otuer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh),  Grimbald 
the  physician,  and  Walter  de  Beauchamp  ;  at  '  Westmoster '.^  [May 
1108-11.] 

25  Dec.  *  This  year  the  king  did  not  wear  his  crown  at  Christmas.'  ^ 
Possibly  the  king  passed  the  last  days  of  the  year  at  Windsor. 

1111. 

281.  Notification  to  K(ichard)  bishop  of  London,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
the  barons  and  lieges  of  London  and  Middlesex,  of  the  confirmation  to 
the  monastery  of  Abingdon  and  Abbot  Faritius  of  their  lodgings  in  London 
in  *  Westminstre  stret '.  It  is  attested  by  Grimbald  the  physician  and 
Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Windsor.^    [May  1108-16.] 

282.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Albans.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  William  of  Winchester,  Ranulf 
(of  Durham),  and  Roger  (of  Salisbury) ;  William  Peverel  of  Dover  and 
Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;   at  Sutton  (Courtenay).*    [1104-16.] 

283.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bochelande  and  generally,  wherever 
St.  Albans  has  lands,  notif3ring  them  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Albans ^ 
at  the  prayer  of  Abbot  Richard,  of  the  customs  and  privileges  of  the 
monastery,  to  hold  as  beneficially  as  Stigand  had  them  on  the  day  when 
King  Edward  died.  It  is  attested  by  William  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Ranulf  bishop  (of  Durham),  Roger  bishop  ^  (of  Salisbury),  William  Peverel 
of  Dover,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Sutton  (Courtenay)  .^    [1104-16.] 

284.  Notification  to  William  Fitz-Walter,'  Croc  the  huntsman,  Richard 
the  Serjeant,'  and  the  ministers  of  the  forest  of  Windsor,  of  the  grant  to 
the  church  of  Abingdon  of  plenary  tithe  of  the  venison  to  be  taken  in  the 
forest  of  Windsor.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Eudes 
the  sewer  ;  at  Brill  ('  Bruhella  ').8    [c.  1110-16.] 

285.  Notification  to  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  bishop  Samson,  the 
barons  and  lieges  of  Gloucestershire;  of  the  grant  to  Walter  de  Gloucester 
of  land  of  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald  lying  in  front  of  Gloucester  Castle, 
and  mandate  to  Walter  de  Gloucester  to  give  the  canons  land  of  the  royal 
demesne  in  exchange.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at 
Brill.9    [May  1108-Aug.  1111.] 

2  April.  The  king  did  not  wear  his  crown  at  Easter.^^ 

286.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  the  king  sends  a  mandate  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  to  cause  right  to  be  done  to  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon  in  respect  of  toll  due  to  the  abbey  from  shipping  at 
Oxford.    Subsequently  in  a  court  held  that  year  in  the  house  of  Harding 

^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  75.    See  no.  288  below. 

*  Chron.  »  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  p.  75.     See  nos.  280,  288. 

*  M.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  vi.  38  ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  19. 

*  '  Rogero  cancellario  '  :  MS.    An  error  ;  M.  Paris,  ut  supra,  p.  38. 

«  M.  Paris,  ut  supra,  p.  38.  '  B.  Mag.  Pip.,  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  127-8. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  94. 

»  Duchy  of  Lane,  Royal  Chart,  n.  2  ;  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.),  p.  4. 
>»  Chron. 
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the  priest,  within  the  city  of  Oxford,  before  Thomas  de  St.  John  and 
Richard  de  Monte,  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  the  right  to  levy  this  toll  is 
adjudged  to  the  church  of  Abingdon.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  church  of 
Abingdon  deraigns  this  custom  in  a  court  at  which  Richard  de  Monte, 
sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  and  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  are  present.^ 

During  the  spring  or  summer  the  king  sends  for  Geoffrey  le  Breton, 
dean  of  Le  Mans,  and  nominates  him  to  the  see  of  Rouen.^ 

287.  April-July.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  Abingdon  and  its  filiation,  St.  Andrew's,  Colne.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Bayeux  (the  king's  chaplain), 
Gilbert  the  chaplain,  Geoffrey  de  Dive,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Ranulf  Meschin, 
William  Peverel  of  Nottingham,  and  Hugh  de  Bocheland ;  at  Reading.^ 
*  Hec  donationum  concessio  facta  est  a  serenissimo  rege  Anglorum  Henrico 
anno  Dominice  incarnationis  m.cxi,  indictione  iiii^,  anno  vero  regni  sui 
xi.'  4    [20  March-4  Aug.  1111.] 

288.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  the  ministers  of  London, 
and  Reiner  the  reeve,  directing  that  Abbot  Faritius  shall  have  the  addition 
to  his  lodging  (in  Westminster  Street)  which  the  king  lately  made  by 
writ.^  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  John  of  Bayeux 
the  chaplain  ;   at  Reading.^ 

289.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  and  Alfred,  ministers  of  the  count  of 
Meulan  at  Welgrave,  in  favour  of  the  abbot  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested 
by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  and  John  of  Bayeux,  at  Newbury .''    [1107-16.] 

21  May.  '  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  did  not  wear  his  crown.'  ^ 

290.  Writ,  addressed  by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
Robert  de  Heriz,  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  York 
and  Nottinghamshire,  directing  that  the  monks  of  Durham  shall  hold  in 
peace  the  lands  and  mills  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  they  have  by  the 
king's  concession,  as  his  charter  affirms,®  which  they  have.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Tancarvill, 
and  Ralph  Basset ;  at  Westminster. ^o    [c.  1110-Feb.  1114.] 

290  a.  Writ,  addressed  to  Walter  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  Roger  sheriff 
of  Worcester,  Hugh  de  Leicester,  and  the  barons  of  England,  directing 
that  Thomas,^^  prior  of  Worcester,  his  monks,  men,  and  land  shall  have 
the  king's  firm  peace.  It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  at 
Clarendon.i2     [1110-Aug.  1111  or  July-Sept.  1113.] 

291.  c.  July.  Notification  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  barons 
and  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  the  grant  to  Robert  Fitz- Walter  of 
the  land  late  of  Robert  Fitz-Rabel  in  More  ^*  and  Norwich.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Reyner  (sic)  the  chancellor,  Walter  arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  the  masters,  sons  of  John  (sic)}'^  William  de  Hocton, 

^  Chron.  of  Ahingdon/n.  119-20. 

2  Orderic,  iv.  300.  ^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  57. 

*  This  precedes  the  testing  clause.  ^  No.  280  above. 

^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  76.    See  no.  280.         '  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  77. 

«  Chron.  »  Cf.  no.  15. 

*°  Hist.  Dunelm.  Script.  Tres,  p.  xxxi. 

"  Died  4  Oct.  1113;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  580;  Annals  of  Worcester,  s.  a. 
"  Regist.  Priorat.  B.  M.  Wigorn.  (Camden  Soc),  30. 

"  Cf.  Domesday  Book,  ii.  269  b.  "  '  magistris  filiis  lohannis  ' :   MS. 

Bb2 
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Richard   Fitz-Hermer,    Ralph    Fitz-Godric,   Ralph    Passelewe  {'()}   and 
Godric  (?)  ;  at  Winchester  '  in  transitu  regis  '?    [July  1108  ?-May  1116.] 
8  Aug.  The  king  and  queen  are  at  Bishop's  Waltham  awaiting  a  favour- 
able passage  to  Normandy. 

292.  Confirmation  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Bath  and  John  the  bishop. 
The  signatories  or  witnesses  are  :  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  William 
of  Exeter,  William  of  Winchester,  Richard  of  London,  Robert  of  Lincoln, 
Reinhelm  of  Hereford,  and  Hervey  of  Ely  ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  John 
of  Bayeux,  Evrard  (the  chaplain),  Bernard  the  chaplain,  Grimbald  the 
physician,  Simon  earl  (of  Northampton),  Stephen  (count)  of  Aumale, 
Hamon  the  sewer,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill,  T(homas)  de 
St.  John,  and  William  Peverel  of  Dover.  '  Hec  cartula  confirmata  fuit 
apud  Waltham  Wintoniensis  episcopi  a  rege  et  regina  anno  ab  incarnatione 
Domini  m.cxi.,  vi  idus  Augusti,  in  transitu  regis  in  Normanniam,  anno 
^jjMo  rggj^i  g^i '  3 

In  August  the  king  went  over  sea  to  Normandy  on  account  of  the 
hostility  that  some  had  against  him  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  above 
all  on  account  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  who  held  Le  Maine  against  him.* 

4  Oct.,  or  5  Dec.    Robert  count  of  Flanders  dies.^ 

293.  Urse  abbot  of  Rouen  recovers  a  tenement  in  Rouen  '  iudicio 
optimatum ',  possibly  in  the  king's  court  at  Rouen.  The  king  is  not 
named  as  being  present.  The  justices  are  :  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Gilbert  de  Aquila,  William  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill,  and  William  de 
Ferrers.  The  record  supplies  the  date  :  '  pontificante  papa  Paschali, 
anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  m.cxi.,  sub  rege  Henrico,'  &c.^ 

293  A,  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  barons  and  lieges 
of  Oismeis  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  St.  Martin's,  Troarn,  of  a  certain 
marsh,  touching  which  there  had  been  a  plea  in  the  king's  court.  It  is 
attested  by  Robert  count  of  Meulan  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Rouen.'' 

1112. 

293  B.  Robert  count  of  Meulan  gives  in  the  year  1112  for  the  support 
of  the  kitchen  of  the  monks  of  Bee  the  manor  of  Chisenbury  ('Chilingue- 
beria  ',  Wiltshire).    The  same  year  Henry  I  confirms  the  gift.^ 

294.  2  Mar.  A  charter  of  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  abbey  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Savigny,  of  the  gifts  of  Ralph  de  Fougeres.  It  is  attested  by 
Baldric  archbishop  of  Dol,  Turgis  bishop  of  Avi-anches,  Ranulf  the  chan- 
cellor, William  earl  of  Warenne,  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  John  of  Bayeux, 

1  '  Passe-Godric '  :   MS.  ^  Chartul.  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  Galba  E.  ii,  fo.  54. 

3  Two  Bath  Chartul.  i,  n.  43  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  267,  n.  12.  Cf.  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls, 
iii.  471  ;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p.  206. 

*  Chron.  ;   Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  237. 

*  Orderic,  iv.  290,  note  by  Le  Prevost.  In  some  chronicles  the  date  is  given  as 
4  October. 

«  Original  in  archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure  ;  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  10055,  fo,  84  ; 
ante,  xxiv.  212  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutioiis,  p.  91. 

'  Archives  of  the  Calvados  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  90. 

«  Poree,  Histoire  de  Vabhaye  du  Bee,  i.  467  ;  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  13905,  fo.  21  d; 
12884,  fo.  156. 
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Orimbald  the  physician,  William  de  Aubigny,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  Eoger 
Fitz-Kichard,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Ingram  de  Abernone,  Geoffrey  de 
Magnevill,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Eobert  de  Curci,  William  de  Pirou,  Jordan  de 
Sai,  Harscolf  de  St.  James,  Geoffrey  de  Dive  chaplain,  Humphrey  Bigot 
(chaplain),  Evrard  de  Calne,  Robert  Peche,  William  de  Martinwast, 
William  the  almoner  and  Hugh  the  scribe.  On  the  part  of  Ralph  de 
Fougeres  many  others  also  attested.  '  Given  and  confirmed  at  Avranches, 
A.D.  1112,  indiction  5,  epact  20,  6  nones  of  March,  in  the  13th  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  &c.  It  is  also  subscribed  by  the  king,  (Ranulf)  the  chancellor, 
William  earl  of  Warenne,  Eustace  of  Breteuil,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Richard 
*  sigilli  custos  ',^  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler, 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  Maugisius  de  Savigny  and 
Robert  his  nephew  and  Johel  brother  of  Robert,  and  Roger  Fitz-Peter.^ 

c.  Feb.-Mar.  Henry  sends  William  count  of  Evreux  and  Helewise  the 
countess  into  exile  for  having  destroyed  the  dongeon  at  Evreux.^ 

Henry  fortifies  Nonancourt  and  Illiers-L'Eveque,  in  Eure,  against  Ger- 
vase  de  Chateau-neuf,  and  takes  from  him  Sorel  Moussel,  in  Eure-et-Loire.* 

5  May.  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester  dies  on  Sunday,  3  nones  of  May.^ 
Stephen,  the  first  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  dies  about  this  time.* 

295.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Aiulf  the  chamberlain,' 
and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Dorset,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbey  of  Monte- 
bourg  and  Urse  its  abbot  that  the  manor  of  Loders,  given  by  Richard  de 
Redvers,  shall  be  assessed  in  gelds  and  other  dues  as  5  hides  only.  It  is 
witnessed  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Roger  de  Magnevill,  Nigel  de  Calna,^ 
and  Walcheline  the  canon ;  at  Sainte-Mere-Eglise  ^  ('  apud  Sancte  Marie 
ecclesiam').io     [1107-20.] 

29  Aug.    Gilbert  bishop  of  Evreux  dies  on  4  kalends  of  September.^^ 

Oct.  King  Louis  sends  Robert  of  Belleme  on  a  mission  to  Henry, ^2 
who  takes  him  prisoner  at  Cherbourg,^^  and  later  sends  him  to  England  and 
commits  him  to  the  castle  of  Wareham.^^ 

4  Nov.  At  Bonneville-sur-Touque  the  king  causes  Robert  of  Belleme 
to  be  indicted  of  perjury  in  breaking  his  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and  of 
aiding  Fulk  of  Anjou  ;  and  also  for  his  neglect  to  render  account  as  the 
king's  sheriff  and  minister  of  the  royal  revenues  of  Argentan,  Exmes, 
and  Falaise.i^ 

295  A.  Mandate  that  the  property  of  Vitalis  the  hermit  of  Savigny  and 
his  associates  shall  be  quit  of  toll,  custom,  and  passage.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  at  Varreville  ('  apud  Warre- 
villam').i6 

^  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  311. 

^  Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  instr.,  col.  Ill  ;  Round,  Calendar,  no.  792.  On  the  date 
of  this  confirmation  see  Haskins,  I.e. 

^  Orderic,  iv.  279.  *  Ihid.  p.  304.  ^  Florence  'of  Worcester. 

^  Mo7i.  Anglic,  iii.  582  h.  '  Of  Ham  Chamberlain,  co.  Dorset. 

^  Occ.  c.  1123  ;  Eegist.  of  St.  Osmund,  i.  381.  '  In  La  Manche. 

^^  Round,  Cal.  oj  Documents,  France,  no.  876  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  999. 

»  Orderic,  iv.  301.  '^  Ihid.  p.  376. 

"  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  247.  "  Chron.  ^^  Orderic,  iv.  305. 

^®  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  la  Normandie,  xx.  256,  where  the  writ 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1112. 
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Henry  lays  siege  to  Alen9on.    A  few  days  later  the  town  is  surrendered.^ 

296.  Queen  Matilda,  by  charter  addressed  to  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Walter  Fitz-Eadward,  the  barons,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  and  the  king's 
ministers  of  Wiltshire  and  Malmesbury,  grants  to  the  monastery  of  Malmes- 
bury  an  extension  to  8  days  of  the  fair  of  St.  Aldhelm.  It  is  attested 
by  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Bernard  (her)  chancellor,  William  de  Curci, 
and  Aldhelm  (her)  chamberlain  ;  ^  at  Westminster .^    [1111-13.] 

25  Dec.    The  king  is  in  Normandy  at  Christmas.* 

1113. 

2-3  Feb.  Henry  and  the  court  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Purification 
at  St.  Evroul.^  He  is  attended  by  his  nephews,  Theobald  and  Stephen  of 
Blois,  and  by  Conan  of  Brittany  and  William  bishop  of  Exeter.^ 

297.  By  the  advice  of  Robert  count  of  Meulan  Hemy  directs  that 
a  charter  of  confirmation  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Evroul  shall  be  prepared. 
This  is  done,  and  at  a  later  date  Prior  Ernald  and  Gilbert  of  Les  Essarts 
('  Sartensis  ')  deliver  the  charter  to  the  king  at  Rouen.'' 

The  king  gives  certain  comestibles  to  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul.^ 

297  A.  11  Feb.  Hugh  de  Gournay  II  confirms  certain  gifts  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee  and  adds  the  gift  of  certain  goods  in  England.  Henry  I  confirms  the 
gifts  :  '  Hec  omnia  concessit  et  sigillo  suo  firmavit  Henricus  rex  Anglorum 
et  dux  Normannorum,  iii  idus  Februarii  supradicti  anni  [1113],  apud 
Beccum.'  ^ 

Henry  visits  certain  of  the  borders  of  his  dominion  and  gives  orders 
for  the  fortification  of  the  vulnerable  points. ^^ 

23  Feb.-l  Mar.  In  the  first  week  of  Lent  Henry  is  at  Pierre-Pe coulee, 
near  Alengon.  Thither  comes  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  and  does  fealty  and 
homage  for  Maine,  which  he  then  receives  from  the  king  as  a  fief  .^^  Fulk 
betrothes  his  daughter  Matilda  to  William,  the  king's  son.^^  At  the  same 
time  the  king  restores  the  county  of  Evreux  to  Count  William,  and  pardons 
Amaury  de  Montfort  and  William  Crispin.^^ 

25  Feb.    William  Peverel  of  Nottingham  dies  on  5  kalends  of  March.^* 

c.  March.    Foucher,  abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  dies.^^ 

23-9  Mar.  In  the  last  week  of  March  Henry  and  Louis  meet  in  the 
field  of  Ormeteau-Ferre,  near  Gisors,  and  make  peace.  The  terms,  as 
recorded,  are  very  favourable  to  Henry .^^ 

6  April.    The  king  is  probably  at  Rouen  at  Easter. 

298.  The  confirmation  to  St.  Evroul,  named  above,  is  now  issued. 
It  is  subscribed  by  the  king,  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Robert  count 

^  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Anti  uaires  de  la  Normandie,  xx.  256.  The  precis© 
date  of  these  events  is  uncertain. 

^  Cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  ix,  pt.  i,  p.  66. 
3  Regist.  Malmesbur.  i.  329  ;  Lansd.  MS.  417,  fo.  30  d. 

*  Chron.  '  Orderic,  iv.  301.  «  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  p.  302. 

«  Ibid.  p.  303  n. ;  Chartul.  of  St.  Evroul,  Bibl.  Nat.  (Paris),  i,  fo.  4  d. 
»  Por6e,  Histoire  de  Vabbaye  du  Bee,  i.  339  ;  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  13905,  fo.  20. 
"  Orderic,  iv.  303.  "  Ibid.  p.  306.  i*  Ibid.  ^»  Ibid. 

**  Reg.  of  St.  James's  by  Northampton  ;  Bridges'  Northamptonshire,  i.  501  n. 
'^  Willis,  Mitred  Abbeys,  i.  167. 
"  Orderic,  iv.  307-8  ;  Luchaire,  Louis  VI,  n.  1   8. 
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of  Meulan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  Goel  ('  Huell ') 
de  Ivry,  William  Peverel,  William  de  Sai,  Roger  de  Tieboudivill,  William 
de  la  Lunde,  Walter  de  Vernon,  Robert  Fitz-Anschetill  and  William  his 
son,  Patric  de  Chaources,  Robert  the  king's  son,  and  William  Bigot.  '  Hanc 
autem  donationis  cartulam  ego  Henricus  rex  scribi  feci,  anno  quo  comes 
Andegavensis  mecum  pacem  fecit  et  Cenomannum  de  me,  mens  homo 
factus,  recepit,  et  confirmavi  atque  confirmo  in  tune  Rothomagensi, 
presentibus  istis,'  &c.^ 

299.  Notification  that  Gerold,  abbot  of  St.  Wandrille,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  his  barons,  has  demised  Werelwast  at  farm  to  John  bishop 
of  Lisieuxfor  the  term  of  his  life.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  Robert  count  of 
Meulan,  the  sewers  Eudes  and  Hamon,  Robert  de  Beauchamp,  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain,  Walter  de  Vernone,  Alan  de  Alichervill,  William  Fitz-Ansger,  William 
Fitz-Oine,  William  Fitz-Godfrey,  and  Atseline  de  Bois-Gerard,  at  Rouen.^ 

300.  Notification  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Rochester,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
and  the  barons  of  Kent,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermond- 
sey,  of  the  church  of  Shorne  (near  Gravesend),  to  be  held  as  Thurstan  the 
king's  chaplain  used  to  hold  it  ('  tenebat ').  It  is  attested  by  the  sewers 
Eudes  and  Hamon,  William  de  Aubigny,  and  William  Peverel ;  at  Rouen. ^ 
[Aug.  nil-July  1113.] 

301.  Confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Bee  at  GoldclifE  of  the  possessions 
which  Robert  de  Candos  and  Isabella  his  wife  have  given  them.  The 
signatories  are  :  the  king,  Anselm  the  archdeacon,  William  de  Viliers, 
chamberlain  ('  cubicularius  '),^  Eustace  of  Breteuil,  and  Richard  earl  of 
Chester.5    [1113-18.] 

1  May.  On  the  kalends  of  May  Henry  lays  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Belleme,  then  held  by  Aimeri  de  Vilerei  and  William  son  of  Robert  Talvace. 
With  the  king  are  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  and 
Rotrou  of  Mortain,  count  of  Perche.® 

2  May.    Nigel  abbot  of  Burton  dies  on  6  nones  of  May.'^ 

3  May.  Henry  orders  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Belleme  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Theobald  of  Blois  and  Rotrou  of  Mortain,  in  ignorance,  or  regardless, 
of  the  king's  order,  make  an  assault  and  take  the  place .^ 

25  May.    Henry  is  in  Normandy  at  Whitsuntide.^ 
July.    After  Midsunamer  Henry  returns  to  England,^^  possibly  by  way 
of  Portsmouth. 

302.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Henry  earl  (of  Warwick), 
the  sheriff  and  barons  of  Warwickshire,  of  the  grant  to  the  wife  of  William 
(late)  sheriff  of  Oxford  and  her  son,  of  30  solidates  of  land  which  William 
the  sheriff,  her  husband,  held  of  the  crown  in '  Chinton '  (Kineton,co.  Warw.), 

*  Round,  Col.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  624 ;  Orderic,  iv.  302 ;  v,  app.,  p.  196.  Pro- 
fessor Haskins  dates  this  confirmation '  early  March ',  1113 :  Norman  Institutions,  p.  311. 

2  Round,  Calendar,  no.  167.  ^  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  100,  n.  5. 

*  Possibly  William  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarville. 

5  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  361.  «  Orderic,  iv.  308. 

'  CJiartul.  of  Burton  (Salt  Arch.  Soc),  5,  32.  »  Orderic,  iv.  308. 

9  Chron.  "  Chron.  ;  '  in  July  '  :  Florence  of  Worcester. 
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particularly  the  land  of  '  Swinlinc  ',  in  exchange  for  land  in  Bloxham 
(CO.  Oxon.).  It  is  attested  by  Geofirey  de  Clinton  and  Ralph  Basset ;  at 
Portsmouth.!    [1109-16.] 

303.  Writ  to  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Walter  sherifi  of  Wiltshire 
directing  that  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Romsey  shall  hold  in  peace  certain 
tithes  given  to  them  by  Stephen  son  of  Arard.^  It  is  attested  by  Gilbert 
de  Aquila,  at  Portsmouth  ('  apud  Porthesmudam  ').^    [1106-16.] 

304.  Mandate  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland  to  cause  the  county  (court)  of 
Bedfordshire  to  make  a  recognition  on  behalf  of  the  abbot  of  Ramsey 
touching  certain  boundaries.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Aubigny,  (and 
is  issued)  by  Humphrey  Bigot ;  at  Romsey.*    [c.  1110-16.] 

305.  c.  July.  Notification  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons  and  ministers 
of  Berkshire  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Hurley 
of  the  alms  given  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill.  It  is  attested  by  the  Empress 
{sic)  Matilda,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  (and  is  issued)  by  Otuel  son  of 
Earl  (Hugh) ;  at  the  Tower  of  London.^    [1110-16.] 

30iB.  Writ  addressed  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  and  ministers  of  England 
directing  that  the  prior  and  monks  of  Hurley  shall  hold  the  tenements, 
which  they  have  of  the  fee  of  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill  in  any  county  and 
especially  in  the  manors  of  the  honor  of  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill  which  are 
in  the  king's  hands,^  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as  the  same  Geoffrey  gave 
them  to  Hurley  and  William,  the  king's  father,  confirmed  them.  It  is 
attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  (and  is  issued)  by  Otuel  son  of  Earl 
(Hugh)  ;  at  the  Tower  of  London.?    [1110-16.] 

307.  Notification  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  and  ministers  of  England  and 
the  seaports  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  of 
acquittance  of  toll  throughout  the  realm.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  (and  is  issued)  by  Otuel  son  of  Earl  (Hugh) ;  at  the  Tower  of 
London.8    [1110-16.] 

17  July.  Peter  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  dies  on  16  kalends  of 
August.^ 

15  Aug.  Robert  de  Prunelai,  a  monk  of  St.  Evroul,  is  nominated  abbot 
of  Thorney.io 

308.  Notification  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Picot  son  of 
Colsuen,  and  the  barons  of  Lincolnshire  of  the  grant  to  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln  of  licence  to  make  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  king's  castle  of  Lincoln 
for  the  bishop's  convenience  in  passing  to  his  house,  provided  that  the  wall 
be  not  thereby  weakened.  It  is  attested  by  Alan  of  Lincoln  and  Osbert  the 
sheriff;  at  London. ii    [1101-15.] 

1  Chartul.  of  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MS.  3650,  fo.  75. 

»  Cf .  Domesday  Booh,  p.  63  h.  ^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  103. 

*  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  171. 

5  Madox,  Formulare  Anglic,  p.  37  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  151  /. 

'  After  the  death  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandevill  I  and  William  his  son,  late  constable 
of  the  Tower.    Cf .  nos.  292,  294. 

'  Westminster  Abbey  muniments,  no.  3765  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  150. 

8  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  130  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  150. 

»  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  14.  "  Orderic,  iii.  382  n. 

"  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Line,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  6,  n.  5 ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1272,  n.  18. 
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309.  Notification  to  Thomas  archbishop  of  York  and  his  clergy  of  the 
king's  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Bridlington  of  land  given  by  Walter 
de  Gaunt  and  his  men.  It  is  attested  by  William  Peverel  of  Dover  and 
William  de  Kullos  ;  at  Eockingham.i    [1109-13.] 

310.  Writ  addressed  to  Adam  de  Port,  W(illiam)  son  of  Norman,^ 
and  the  foresters  (of  Dean)  directing  them  that  Bishop  Keinhelm  shall  have 
necessary  materials  in  his  forest  beyond  the  Wye,  as  the  king  commanded 
by  another  writ.  It  is  attested  by  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  at  Waltham.^    [1107-15.] 

311.  Mandate  to  Hugh  de  Legrecestria  and  his  ministers  to  cause  the 
monks  of  Northampton  to  hold  in  peace  their  land  of  Stutchbury,  because 
the  king  wills  that  Earl  David  *  and  his  monks  shall  hold  it  as  beneficially 
as  his  ancestor  held  it.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at 
Waltham.5    [1111-June  1123.] 

312.  Notification  to  the  barons  &c.  of  Essex,  of  the  confirmation  to 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  of  certain  liberties  in  respect  of  the  abbey  at 
Feering  in  Essex.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Curci  (the  sewer)  ;  at 
Havering  ('  apud  Haveringes  ').^    [1100-16.] 

25  Dec.    At  Christmas  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Windsor.'' 
28  Dec.    Theowulf,  the  king's  chaplain,  is  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  on  Sunday,  the  5  kalends  of  January,  at  Windsor.^ 

1114. 

6  Jan.  On  8  ides  of  January  Matilda  the  king's  daughter  is  married 
to  Henry,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  is  crowned  empress  at  Mayence.' 

313.  2  Feb.  Grant  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  his  successors 
of  the  manor  of  Bentworth.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Ranulf  of  Durham  ;  Ranulf  the  chan- 
cellor, Robert  count  of  Meulan,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Hugh  de  Gournay, 
William  de  Tancarvill  the  chamberlain,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler, 
and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  his  brother,  Hamon  the  sewer  and  Adam  de  Port ; 
at  Windsor,  on  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary.^^ 

314.  Mandate  to  Walter  Giffard  and  Agnes  his  mother  to  do  right  to 
Abbot  Faritius  in  respect  of  land  given  to  Abingdon  by  Ralph  (de)  Chaures- 
ham  with  Walter's  consent.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor ;  at 
Windsor.il    [1107-16.] 

24  Feb.    Thomas  archbishop  of  York  dies. 12 

315.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  de  Bocheland,  Leo[f]stan,i3  W(illiam) 

^  Lancaster,  Chartul.  of  Bridlington,  p.  212. 

^  Of  Kilpeck,  co.  Hereford.    Cf.  Domesday  Book,  p.  185  &. 

3  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1354-8,  p.  195. 

*  This  writ  was  issued  after  the  death  of  Earl  Simon,  which  occurred  not  later  than 
1113,  possibly  in  1111-1112.    Cf.  no.  292. 

^  Chartul.  of  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton,  Vesp.  E.  xvii,  old  fo.  14  d. 

«  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  74. 

'  Chron.  *  Florence  of  Worcester. 

"  Florence  of  Worcester. 
^**  Round,  Calendar,  no.  5. 

"  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  85.    See  no.  318.  ^*  Florence  of  Worcester. 

"  '  Lofstan  domesman '  died  in  1115  :  Flores  Histor. 
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Cabus,  Koger,^  Otes,  and  the  barons  of  London,  directing  that  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  shall  have  its  pleas  in  the  queen's  court.  It  is  attested 
by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  (Ranulf  ?)  the  chancellor  ;  at  Nuneham 
('Niweham').2    [1107-15.] 

315  A.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Walter  Hosate,  and 
the  lieges  of  Wiltshire  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  St.  Martin's,  Marmoutier, 
of  the  church  of  Coseham.  It  is  attested  by  Harsculph  Fitz-Eudes  ;  at 
Nuneham  ('  Niweham  ')?    [1100-16.] 

11  Feb.-28  Mar.    Possibly  the  king  is  at  Woodstock  during  Lent. 

316.  Notification  to  (Robert)  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Thomas  de  St.  John, 
and  the  lieges  of  Oxfordshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Abingdon 
of  land  at  Fencott,  which  Adelina  de  Ivry  *  has  given.  It  is  attested  by 
Nigel  de  Oilli,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  Hugh  de  Envremou,  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain,  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill,  Roger  de  Oillei,  Robert  de  Dunstanvill  and 
Ralph  de  Angervill ;  at  Woodstock,  in  Lent.^ 

317.  Writ,  addressed  to  Stephen  (count)  of  Aumale,  Robert  (de  Ros) 
his  sewer,  and  the  ministers  of  Holderness,  directing  that  Richard  abbot 
of  York  shall  hold  freely  the  mere  of  Hornsea,  as  (count)  Odo  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  York,  and  as  William  II  confirmed  it ;  and  that  Geoffrey 
de  Spineto  shall  not  fish  there  ;  '  et  si  aliquis  quid  reclamaverit  inde  ante 
me  veniat  placitare  ex  quo  ilium  summonuero,  excepto  ipso  sponte  ad 
proprium  opus  suum.'  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Wood- 
stock.6    [July  1113-May  1116.] 

318.  Mandate  to  Jordan  de  Saccevill  to  restore  to  Abingdon  and  to 
abbot  Faritius  the  land  which  was  given  by  Ralph  de  Caisnesham  (vel 
Chauresham),  otherwise  Walter  Giffard  or  Hugh  de  Bocheland  shall 
cause  it  to  be  restored.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill ;  at  Wood- 
stock.7 

319.  Notification  to  T(heowulf)  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  barons,  and 
lieges  of  Worcester  that  the  king  has  commended  to  Walter  de  Beauchamp 
the  shrievalty  of  Worcestershire,  to  be  held  as  fully  as  it  was  held  by  former 
sheriffs  ;  all  men  are  to  attend  the  pleas,  hundreds,  and  shires  as  formerly. 
It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
Walter  of  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  de  St.  John;  at  Woodstock.^  [1114- 
May  1116.] 

320.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  Abbot  Geoffrey 
and  the  monks  of  Croyland.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Hervey  bishop  of  Ely,  Warner  de  Lusours,  Hugh  de  Essarts  ;  at  Oxford, 
A.D.  1114,  and  in  the  14th  year  of  the  king's  reign. ^ 

321.  Notification  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  and  the  lieges 
of  Lincolnshire,  of  the  grant  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  royal 

»  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  130,  133.  ^  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  N,  no.  13  (10). 

'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1334-8,  p.  313. 

*  Died  between  May  1110  and  May  1111  ;  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  72-3. 
®  Ibid.  p.  73.    An  alternative  date  is  Lent  1116. 

•  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1396-9,  p.  75. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  85.    See  no.  314. 

«  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  126  d.     Cf.  no.  335.  »  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  120. 
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warren  of  Lincoln,  in  so  far  as  it  lay  in  Newark  and  Stow.  It  is  attested  by 
Hugh  de  Evermue  ;   at  Wallingford  ('  Warengefort  ')>     [1101-15.] 

29  Mar.    At  Easter  the  king  holds  no  court.^ 

April.  A  council  is  summoned  to  meet  at  Windsor.  Faritius  abbot  of 
Abingdon  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Canterbury  .3 

26  April.  Kalph  bishop  of  Kochester  is  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
on  6  kalends  of  May.    He  is  enthroned  on  17  kalends  of  June  (16  May).* 

322.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  abbot  (Geoffrey)  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Peter's,  Hyde,  of  the  churches  of  Kingsclere  and  Alton,^ 
given  in  exchange  for  the  land  on  which  William  I  built  his  hall  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  where  the  king's  house  now  stands.  It  is  attested  by 
the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Eobert  of  Lincoln,  and  William  of  Exeter  ; 
Robert  count  of  Meulan  and  Henry  de  Forth  ;   at  Windsor.^    [1111-16.] 

323.  Easter  or  Michaelmas.  The  queen  notifies  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Thomas  de  St.  John,"^  and  the  barons  of  Oxfordshire  that  in  her  lord's  and 
her  court  at  (the  castle  of)  Winchester,  in  the  treasury,  before  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Richard  bishop  of  London,  William 
de  Curci,  Adam  de  Port,  Thurstan  the  chaplain,  Walter  de  Gloucester, 
Herbert  the  chamberlain,  William  de  Oillei,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Herbert,^  William 
de  Enesi,^  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  de  Magnevill,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  and 
Walter  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Abbot  Faritius  of  Abingdon,  by  the 
evidence  of  Domesday  Book  ('Liber  de  Thesauro '),  deraigned  that  his 
manor  of  Lewknor  owed  no  custom  or  due  to  be  done  in  the  hundred  of 
Periton.  This  is  attested  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  William  de  Curci, 
and  Adam  de  Port.io    [Aug.  1111-July  1113.] 

c.  May- June.  On  8  ides  of  April  (sic)  the  king  leads  an  army  into 
Wales. 1^  The  English  Chronicle  states  that  '  at  midsummer  the  king  went 
with  a  force  into  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  came  and  made  peace  with  the 
king  ;   and  he  caused  castles  to  be  built  therein  '.^^ 

Alexander  king  of  Scots  and  Richard  earl  of  Chester  lead  a  force 
into  Wales  from  the  north.  Henry  advancing  on  Powys  occupies  '  Mur 
Casteir.13 

325.  The  king  renews  the  grant  of  the  bishopric  of  Ely  to  Hervey  the 
bishop  and  announces  that  it  is  his  will  that  the  church  of  Ely  shall 
enjoy  the  customs  and  franchises  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  and  as  they  had  been  deraigned  before  William  I  and  his  barons 

1  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Line,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  7,  no.  10  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273, 
no.  23. 

2  Chron.  ^  Eadmer,  p.  222. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  223.  •*  Cfs  Vict.  County  Hist.,  Hants,  i.  436. 

6  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  148.  '  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  from  c.  1110. 

8  Cf.  Orderic,  iv.  342,  359. 

»  Possibly  one  of  the  king's  larderers.  Cf.  Testa  de  Nevill,  pp.  147-8  ;  Red  Booh 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  486. 

^°  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  116. 

1^  Flores  Histor.  ii.  43  ;   Annales  Camb.  s.  a.  1114. 

12  O'p.  cit.,s.a.  1114. 

"  Brut  y  Tywysogion.  Archdeacon  Thomas  of  St  Asaph  suggests  that  'Mur 
Castell '  was  Tomen-y-Mur,  at  Trawsfynydd  in  Merionethshire. 
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at  Kennetford  (now  Kentford,  co.  Camb.).  It  is  attested  by  Eanulf  the 
chancellor,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny, 
Pain  Peverel,  and  William  Peverel  of  Dover  ;  at  Castle  Holdgate  in 
Shropshire  ('  apud  castrum  Helgoti  in  Salopescyra  ').i     [1109-16.] 

326.  After  the  death  of  Kichard  de  Meisnilhermer,  the  chaplain  and 
a  monk  of  Shrewsbury,  Hubert  his  son  claimed  his  father's  late  prebend 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  (at  Moreville,  co.  Salop).  A  mandate  was 
issued  to  Kichard  bishop  of  London  to  cause  right  to  be  done  in  the  matter, 
whereupon  Hubert  relinquished  his  claim.  The  witnesses  of  his  release 
(in  the  king's  court  ?)  were  :  the  king,  Richard  bishop  (of  London),  Alan 
Fitz-Flaald,  Hamon  Peverel,  Eoger  Corbeth  and  Robert  his  brother, 
and  Herbert  Fitz-Helgot.2    [1108-16.] 

327.  Writ  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  Ralph  de  Belfou, 
Ralph  Passelewe,  and  the  lieges  of  Suffolk  directing  that  Hervey  bishop 
of  Ely  shall  have  his  liberties  in  the  5 J  hundreds  of  '  Wiclaua  '.  It  is 
attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamon  the  sewer ; 
at  Castle  Helgot  in  '  Salopessyra  '.^    [1109-16.] 

328.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  directing  that  the  monks  of  Ely  shall 
have  a  fair  share  of  the  goods  of  the  abbey  of  Ely,  as  they  had  before  the 
abbey  was  made  a  bishopric.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor, 
Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de  Aubigny,  Pain  Peverel ; 
at  Castle  Helgot  in  '  Scalopescyra  '.*    [1109-16.] 

329.  Writ  addressed  to  Hugh  Fitz-Thurstan  ^  directing  him  to  geld 
with  Faritius  abbot  of  Abingdon,  as  he  was  wont  to  geld,  so  that  the 
abbot's  land  shall  not  be  distrained  by  reason  of  Hugh's  land,  otherwise 
Aubrey  (de  Ver)  of  Berkshire  shall  constrain  him  to  do  so.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  at  Wolverhampton  ('  apud  Wlfruneham- 
tune').6    [c.  1110-16.] 

330.  Mandate  to  Richard  de  Monte  (sheriff  of  Oxfordshire)  to  cause  the 
abbot  of  Westminster  to  have  10s.  yearly  of  the  king's  alms  '  sicut  est  in 
rotulis  meis  '.  It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Cannock 
('  apud  Canot  ').7     [1110-c.  1116.] 

331.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Nicholas  sheriff  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  barons  of  Staffordshire  that  Godwin  (or  Godric),  the  monk 
of  St.  Remi  of  Rheims,  has  deraigned  before  the  king  and  his  barons 
at  Tamworth  against  Robert  of  Rouen  the  king's  chaplain,  the  church 
of  Lapley.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Robert  of  Lincoln,  R(oger)  of 
Salisbury,  and  William  of  Exeter  ;  Geoffrey  Ridel  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln  ; 
at  Tamworth.8    [c.  1110-16.] 

15  Aug.    On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  at  Winchester, 

*  Cott.  ch.  X.  8  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  482,  n.  16  ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of  tJie  Church  oj  Ely, 
app.,  *17. 

2  Chartul.  of  Salop  Abbey  ;  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  i.  25. 

^  Lib.  Eliensis  ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  app,,  *19. 

*  Ibid.  20*. 

^  Cf.  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  p.  187  ;   Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  90,  125-7. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  91. 

'  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  79 ;  Robinson,  Gilbert 
Crispin,  p.  149. 

»  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1043,  no.  6 ;  1099,  no.  1  (c). 
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Thurstan  the  king's  chaplain  is  preferred  to  the  see  of  York.^  At  the 
same  time  Ernulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  is  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  .2 

332.  Writ  addressed  to  R(ichard  de  Monte)  sherifE  of  Oxford  and 
Reiner  de  Bath  in  favour  of  Faritius  abbot  of  Abingdon  respecting  a  hide 
of  land  at  Fencote,  which  was  given  by  Adelina  de  Ivry.  It  is  attested 
by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Winchester .^     [1110-16.] 

333.  Mandate  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Osbert  the  sheriff,  Picot  son  of 
Colsuen,  and  Wigot  of  Lincoln  to  go  and  view  the  boundary  between  the 
king's  manor  of  Torksey  and  that  (of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln)  of  Stow. 
It  is  attested  by  Wigot  of  Lincoln  ;  at  Winchester.*    [1110-14.] 

Thurstan,  elect  of  York,  who  is  a  sub-deacon,  is  ordained  in  December 
(sic)  by  William  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  is  enthroned  at  York  by  Robert 
bishop  of  Chester  and  he  then  visits  Durham  and  Hexham.  At  the  former 
place  he  sees  Turgot,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  then  lying  on  his  death -bed.^ 

31  Aug.    Turgot.  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  dies.® 
Nigel  abbot  of  Burton  dies  during  the  year  1114  {recte  1113),  to  whom 
Abbot  Geoffrey,  prior  of  Winchester,  succeeds  the  same  year.'' 

Sept.  The  king  is  at  Westbourne,  co.  Sussex,  detained  by  unfavourable 
weather  from  crossing  to  Normandy.^  A  council  of  bishops  and  barons 
is  held  there  which  approves  the  king's  appointment  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Rochester.^ 

334.  13  Sept.  Confirmation  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  king 
and  his  barons  between  William  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Geoffrey  abJbot 
of  Newminster  and  Hyde.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  Ralph  and 
Thurstan,  the  bishops  Richard  of  London,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  John  of  Bath,  William  of  Exeter,  and  Ranulf  of  Durham ;  Robert 
count  of  Meulan,  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  Walter  (de  Gloucester)  the  con- 
stable, William  the  chamberlain  of  Tancardevill,  Adam  de  Port,  Nigel 
de  Oillei,  Henry  de  Port,  Ralph  de  Limesi,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny.^®  '  Hec 
conventio  facta  et  confirmata  est  apud  Burnam  anno  ab  incarnatione 
domini  m.  centesimo  xiiii,  die  iduum  Septembrium.'  ^^ 

335.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Walter  de 
Beauchamp  of  all  the  land  of  Roger  de  Wygrecestra.^^  It  is  attested  by 
Ralph  [archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thurstan]  ^^  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Richard  of  London, 

*  Florence  of  Worcester. 

2  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  248.  Other  chroniclers  state  that  he  was  elected  on  28 
September  following. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  73. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  7,  no.  13  ;  Man.  Anglic,  vi. 
1273,  n.  26. 

^  Hugh  the  Chantor  :   Historians  of  York,  ii.  129-30. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  236  ;  Durham  Lib.  Vitae,  p.  151. 

'  Ammls  of  Burton,  s.a.     Cf.  Chartul.  of  Burton,  32. 

»  Chron.  ;   cf.  Eadmer,  p.  224.  »  Chron. 

^"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  346.    The  other  part  of  the  chirograph  will  be  found  in 
Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  170.    Cf.  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  444,  no.  12. 
^^  This  clause  precedes  the  testing  clause. 
"  Roger  son  of  Urse  de  Abe  tot.     Cf.  nn.  290  a,  319. 
^^  Omission  in  manuscript. 
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Kanulf  the  chancellor,  K(obert)  count  of  Meulan  ('  Mellentz  '),  Henry  earl 
of  Warwick,  earl  David,  Robert  the  king's  son,  Richard  the  king's  son, 
Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Hamon  the  sewer,  Adam  de  Port,  William  de  Pirou, 
William  de  Tankardi villa,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Otuer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh), 
William  Peverel  of  Dover,  Hamon  Peverel,  Richard  Peverel,  Simon  de 
Beauchamp,  Ralph  Basset,  Edward  of  Salisbury,  Robert  Murdak,  Walter 
de  Braci,!  Walter  of  Gloucester  (the  constable),  Robert  de  Brus,  William 
de  Luisours  ('  de  Lusoriis  ')  ;   at  Westbourne  ('  apud  Burnam  ').  ^ 

336.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin 
(the  sheriff),  and  the  justiciary  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  of  a  grant  to  abbot 
Osbert  and  the  monks  of  Tavistock.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops 
Ralph  and  Thurstan  ;  the  bishops  William  of  Winchester,  Robert  of 
Lincoln  and  Richard  of  London  ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Robert  count 
of  Meulan,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Westbourne  '  in  transitu  '.^ 

337.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  R(ichard)  earl  of  Chester, 
R(obert)  de  Ferrers,  all  sheriffs  and  ministers  in  whose  bailiwicks  the 
monastery  of  Burton  has  land,  of  the  grant  of  the  abbey  of  Burton  to 
abbot  Geoffrey.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  (William)  bishop  of  Winchester,  (Roger)  bishop  of  Salisbury  '  et 
aliis  episcopis  ',  R(anulf)  the  chancellor,  and  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan  ; 
at  Westbourne  ('  apud  Burnam  ').^ 

338.  Writ  addressed  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  ministers 
of  Sussex  notifying  them  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Battle  have 
deraigned  before  the  king  that  they  have  not  certain  lands  which  the  said 
bishop  alleged  that  they  had,  as  belonging  anciently  to  Alciston ;  and 
mandate  that  they  be  henceforth  quit  thereof,  and  that  their  manor  of 
Alciston  be  quit  of  shires  and  hundreds,  and  particularly  of  work  upon 
London  bridge  and  the  castle  of  Pevensey.  It  is  attested  by  William  de 
Pont  de  L'Arche  ;  at  Westbourne  ('  apud  Burn'  ').5    [1114-16.] 

15  Sept.  The  king  summons  by  writ  Ernulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
to  come  to  Westbourne.  He  compels  him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester.^ 

21  Sept.  On  12  kalends  of  October  the  king  and  his  court  are  at 
Rowner.  John,  a  monk  of  Sees,  is  appointed  abbot  of  Peterborough. 
On  the  same  day  the  king  goes  on  board  ship  at  Portsmouth."^ 

339.  Notification  to  Queen  Matilda  and  the  barons  of  Lincolnshire 
of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Lincoln  and  Bishop  Robert  of  (the 
church  of)  St.  Margaret  (in  Lincoln  ?)  and  the  church  of  Haceby  ('  Bar- 
sebi '),  which  (quas)  Osbert  the  sheriff  gave.  It  is  attested  by  (Roger) 
bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Portsmouth  ('  apud  Porc'es-muudam  ').^ 

340.  Notification  to  archbishop  T(hurstan),  the  sheriff,  barons,  and 
lieges  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  grant  to  Rainald  Belet  in  fee  farm  of  Hutton 
(Bushell)  and  other  lands  (in  the  soc  of  Pickering).     It  is  attested  by 

^  Of  Holdfast  in  Ripple,  co.  Wore. 

2  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  149.  «  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  501. 

*  Chartul.  of  Burton  (Salt  Arch.  Soc),  v,  pt.  i,  p.  11  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  41. 

*  Harl.  ch.  43,  C.  12  ;  Journ.  of  the  Arch.  Assoc,  xxix.  257. 

«  Chron.  '  Chron. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  7 ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi,  1273,  no.  22. 
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E(oger)  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Robert  de  Brus ;  at 
Portsmouth.!     [1114-27.] 

341.  Confirmation  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocherville  of  certain 
gifts  made  by  Ralph  de  Tancarvill,  William  the  chamberlain,  his  son, 
GeoSrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  others.  The  signatories  are  the  king,  Geoffrey 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux  and  Roger  of  Coutances, 
William  (de  Tancarvill)  the  chamberlain,  Rabel  son  of  the  (same)  chamber- 
lain, Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  Edward  of  Salisbury.  This  is  done  in  the  year 
1114,  when,  at  William  de  Tancarvill's  request,  the  king  consented  to  the 
church  of  St.  Georges  being  made  an  abbey .^ 

342.  Notification  to  archbishop  Thurstan,  Hugh  de  Laval,  the  sheriff 
and  barons  of  Yorkshire  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald  of  a  fair 
at  Nostell.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Henry  count  of  Eu, 
Roger  Fitz-Richard,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Ralph  de 
Todeney,  and  Ingram  de  Abernone  ;  at  Rouen.^    [1114-20.] 

Before  Christmas  Archbishop  Thurstan  joins  the  king  in  Normandy 
and  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Rome.  The  king  refuses  his  permission.* 
25  Dec.  At  Christmas  the  king  is  in  Normandy.^ 

1115. 

At  Rouen,  possibly  early  in  the  spring,  Henry  causes  the  magnates  of 
Normandy  to  swear  fealty  to  William  his  son.^ 

343.  Notification  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Henry  count  of 
Eu,  Adam  de  Germunvill,  and  the  lieges  of  Normandy,  of  a  grant  to  the 
monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Tiron.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  Earl  William  de  Warenne,  William  de 
Tancarvill  the  chamberlain,  and  Stephen  of  Aumale ;  at  Rouen,  '  on  the 
day  on  which  the  barons  of  Normandy  were  made  (ejfecti)  the  men  of  the 
king's  son'.'' 

344.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally  for  England,  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Evroul,  and  restoration  to  them  of  the  manor  of  Charlton  (in  Blunham, 
CO.  Beds),  which  Adelina  de  Ivri  gave  them.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de 
Aubigny,  Fulk  de  Alnou,  and  Ralph  de  Pont  Echanfre  ;  at  Rouen.^ 
[1111-20.] 

345.  Notification  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  (Richard)  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  (  )  bishop  of  Evreux,  and  the  ministers  of  Normandy, 
of  the  renewal  of  a  grant  to  Rolland  D'Oissel.  It  is  attested  by  William 
de  Aubigny,  William  Peverel  of  Dover,  Ralph  de  Limesi,  and  Gilbert 
son  of  Reiner  ('  Rener.')  ;  at  Caen.^     [1111-28.] 

18  April.  Mary  countess  of  Boulogne,  sister  of  Queen  Matilda,  dies 
on  14  kalends  of  May.^*' 

1  Cal.  oj  Pat.  Rolls,  1374-7,  p.  451  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  371. 

2  Round,  Calendar,  no.  196. 

^  Cart.  Antiq.,  HH.,  no,  25  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1433. 

*  Hugh  the  Chantor  :   Historians  of  York,  ii.  131.  ^  Chron. 

*  Flares  Histor.ii.  4:4:;  Chron.  The  place  is  not  named.  Professor  Haskins  assigns 
this  event  to  the  Christmas  court  at  Rouen  in  1114  ;  Norman  Institutions,  p.  312. 

'  Round,  Calendar,  no.  994.  ^  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1079,  no.  4. 

9  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1278.  "  Flores  Histor.  ii.  44. 
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July.    The  king  returns  to  England  in  the  middle  of  July.^ 

346.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Anschetil 
de  Bolmere,  and  Odard  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  of  the  restoration  to 
Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham  of  all  the  lands  of  which  the  king  had  disseised 
him,  *et  quas  cepi  in  manu  mea  apud  Sanctum  Albanum,  quando  ibi 
coronatus  fui  in  Pentecostes  ',  viz.  Alverton,  Houeden,  Welleton,  &c.  It 
is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  and  William 
de  Tancarvill ;    at  Windsor.2    [Mid.  July  1115-2  April,  1116.] 

Wilfred  bishop  of  St.  Davids  dies  during  the  year.^ 

16  Sept.  The  king  summons  the  bishops  and  barons  to  his  court  at 
Westminster.*  They  discuss  a  letter  from  Pope  Paschal,^  which  has  been 
brought  by  Anselm,  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  nephew  of  the  late  primate.  The 
bishop  of  Exeter  is  chosen  as  envoy  to  the  pope.^ 

18  Sept.  Bernard  the  queen's  chaplain  and  chancellor  is  elected  bishop 
of  St.  Davids  '  sabbato  ieiunii  septimi  mensis  '.'' 

19  Sept.  He  is  consecrated  at  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  primate  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops,  William  of  Winchester,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  John  of  Bath,  Urban  of  Glamorgan,  and  Gilbert  of  Limerick.^ 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
urges  Archbishop  Thurstan  to  seek  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  primate. 
Accompanied  by  GeoSrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham  and  others,  he  has  an  interview  with  the  primate, 
but  without  result.^ 

347.  18  Sept.  Grant  to  Bishop  Bernard  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle  and  St.  David  '  Menevensis  '  in  Wales,  made  in  the  presence 
of  Queen  Matilda,  William  their  son,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Rouen,  Thurstan  elect  of  York,  the  bishops,  Richard  of  London,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Lisieux,  the  other  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, and  Urban  bishop  of  Glamorgan  ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  John  of 
Bayeux,  Evrard  son  of  Earl  (Roger),  Geoffrey  the  chaplain,  Richard 
the  chaplain  and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  Robert  count  of  Meulan  and 
Earl  Henry  his  brother,  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  Robert  the  king's  son, 
Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Adam  de  Port,  Hamon  the 
sewer,  William  de  Aubigny  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Westminster  in  the 
council,  A.D.  1115,  on  the  14  kalends  of  October,  8th  indiction,  23rd 
epact,  4th  concurrent,  15th  (sic)  year  of  the  king's  reign.^® 

348.  Notification  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  Hamon  the  sewer,  the 
burgesses  of  Sudbury,  and  the  ministers  and  lieges  of  Suffolk,  of  the  con- 
firmation to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Sudbury,  which  Wlfric  the  king's  moneyer  ^^  has  given.  It  is  attested  by 
Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops,  Richard  of  London  and 
Roger  of  Salisbury  ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at 
Westminster.i2    [April,  1114-2  April,  1116.] 

^  Florence  of  Worcester.  ^  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  242,  n.  12. 

^  Florence  of  Worcester  ;   Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  249.  *  Eadmer,  p.  231. 

^  Dated  at  the  Lateran  on  the  kalends  of  April ;  ibid.  p.  233. 

«  Ibid.  p.  234.  ■>  Ibid.  p.  235.  «  m^^  pp   235-6. 

*  Hugh  the  Chantor:  Historians  of  York,  ii.  132. 

"  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1358-61,  p.  7.  "  Of.  Domesday  Book,  ii.  286  b. 

*2  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  79  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  459. 
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Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
and  the  lieges  of  Bedfordshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Abing- 
don of  land  at  Stratton,  given  by  Henry  de  Aubigny.^  It  is  attested  by 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  de 
Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Grimbald  the  physician  ;  at  West- 
minster.2    [1107-16.] 

350.  Notification  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  William  sheriff  of 
Wiltshire,  the  barons,  lieges,  and  ministers  of  Wiltshire,  of  the  confirma- 
tion to  Henry  de  Aubigny  of  the  manor  of  (Great)  Wishford,  which  Patric 
de  Chaources  has  given  to  him  with  the  king's  consent  with  his  daughter. 
It  is  attested  by  William  de  Aubigny  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at  West- 
minster.3    [1115-c.  1125.] 

351.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Ralph,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Kent,  the  barons  and  ministers  of  London  and 
Kent,  directing  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  Ghent,  shall  hold 
their  manor  of  Lewesham  and  Greenwich  as  they  held  it  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  Edward  and  William  I.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  count  of 
Meulan,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  William  de  Aubigny,  Robert  Fitz- 
Suen  de  Essex,  and  Simon  de  Molendinis  ;  at  Westminster.*  [May  1114- 
April  1116.] 

352.  Notification,  addressed  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  R(alph) 
Basset  and  the  justices,  R(obert)  Fitz- Walter  and  the  barons  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  that  Ralph  Fitz-Godric  has  surrendered  in  the  king's  presence 
to  Abbot  Richer  and  the  church  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  land  at  Hardley 
which  he  held  of  the  said  church  at  farm.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop 
Ralph,  and  the  bishops,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Roger  of  ^Salisbury,  Robert 
of  Chester,  and  Hervey  of  Ely.^    [Same  as  351.] 

353.  Notification  to  the  justice,  sheriff,  and  barons  of  Berkshire,  of  the 
grant  to  Robert  Achard, '  magistro  meo  ',  of  Aldermaston,  Finchampstead, 
Coldrop  ('  Colsthorpe '),  Sparsholt,  and  Challow  (co.  Berks.),  to  hold  in 
fee  and  inheritance  by  the  service  of  one  knight.  It  is  attested  by  Queen 
Matilda,  Ranulf  the  chancellor.  Richer  de  Aquila,  Adam  de  Port, '  Henry  * 
de  Port,  '  et  multis  aliis  ;  apud  West  Munster  '.^    [Same  as  351.] 

353  A.  A  dispute  between  the  monks  of  Colchester  and  those  of  West- 
minster touching  the  church  of  '  Niwechirche  '  in  London  was  arranged 
in  the  king's  presence  and  that  of  Richard  bishop  of  London  and  other 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons  in  a.  d.  1115,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  Henry's 
reign.7    [5  Aug .-31  Dec.  1115.] 

354.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Walter  de  Gant,  the 
sheriff  and  barons  of  Lincolnshire,  of  the  grant  to  Ralph  the  monk,  who 
was  prior  of  Bardney,  at  the  prayer  of  Walter  de  Gant  and  by  the  con- 
cession of  Fulcard  abbot  of  Chartres, '  cuius  fuit  monachus  ',  of  the  church 
and  abbey  of  Bardney.     It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and 

*  On  Easter  Thursday,  1107:  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  100. 

2  Ihid.  101.  3  Q^ii  qJ  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  94. 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  T,  n.  19  (9) ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  987. 

5  Chartul.  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  Cott.  MS.  Galba  E.  ii,  fo.  31  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii. 
86,  n.  8.  «  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  360. 

'  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  82.     See  ihid.  50. 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXV.  C  C 
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Salisbury,  Bernard  of  St.  Davids  and  Eanulf  of  Durham  ;  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  (Hugh)  abbot  of  Selby,  Walter  de  Gant,  Alan  de  Percy,  Ralph 
de  Gant,  Ralph  de  Alost,  and  Ralph  de  Nevill ;  at  Winchester  in  the 
sixteenth  year  after  the  king  received  the  kingdom  of  England.^  [18  Sept. 
1115-May  1116.] 

365.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  the  church  of  St.  Georges 
de  Bocherville  of  land  and  churches  in  England.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard 
bishop  of  St.  Davids,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  William  the  chamberlain 
of  Tancarvill,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  Winchester .^  [Same  as  354,  or 
1121-9.] 

27  Oct.  Reinhelm,  bishop  of  Hereford,  dies  on  the  6  kalends  of 
November  .3 

356.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Thomas  de  St.  John, 
Nigel  de  Oillei,  and  the  barons  of  Oxford(shire),  of  the  confirmation  of  an 
exchange  of  land  near  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide  in  Oxford,  made 
between  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Faritius  abbot  of  Abingdon.  It 
is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  Hervey  of  Ely  ;  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Robert  the  king's  son,  and  Ranulf  Meschin  ;  at  Reading.* 
[1113-16.] 

357.  Notification  to  Ranulf  Meschin,  Wigot  sheriff  (of  Lincolnshire), 
Robert  de  la  Hay,^  Ralph  de  Aincourt,  and  the  lieges  of  Lincolnshire  of  the 
king's  grant  in  commendam  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  church  of 
All  Saints  (in  Lincoln)  and  the  church  of  Grimsby,  to  hold  as  beneficially 
as  Osbert  the  sheriff  held  them  on  the  day  that  he  died.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;  at  Headington('  apud  Heddendonam  ').^  [1114- 
April  1116.] 

358.  Notification  to  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  sheriffs  of  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  and  the  barons  of  those  shires,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
church  of  Abingdon  and  Abbot  Faritius  of  the  church  of  Edwardstone, 
which  Hubert  de  Montchenesy  gave  in  alms.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Grimbald  the  physician,  Jurard  the  archdeacon,  Walter 
the  archdeacon,  William  de  Aubigny,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  Nigel  de  Oillei, 
Ralph  Basset,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ;  at  Woodstock.  *  Descripta  est 
autem  huius  concessionis  carta  anno  ab  incarnatione  Dominica  M.cxv.' ' 

359.  Notification  to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hamon  the 
sewer,  and  the  barons  of  Kent,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Albans  and 
Abbot  Richard  of  a  gift  made  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny.  It  is  attested  by 
Robert  count  of  Meulan,  (and  is  issued)  by  Geoffrey  Ridell ;  at  Wood- 
stock.8     [26  April,  1114-2  April,  1116.] 

360.  Writ,  addressed  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Wigot  the 
sheriff  (of  Lincoln),  directing  that  the  monks  of  Spalding  shall  have  the 
wood  of  their  manor  as  beneficially  as  they  had  it  in  the  time  of  Ivo 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  629  6  ;  from  an  inspeximus  of  5  Edward  III. 

^  Col.  o/  Chart,  Rolls,  i.  436.  ^  Florence  of  Worcester. 

*  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  76. 

*  His  appearance  in  the  shire-moot  of  Lincoln  suggests  that  Picot  son  of  Colsuen 
was  dead. 

«  Pat.  Rolls,  2  Ric.  II,  pt.  1,  m.  4  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1 275,  n.  45. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  62.  8  (j^jj^  ^j  chart.  Rolls,  iii.  17. 
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(Taillebois)  and  Turald  (the  sheriff).    It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ; 
at  Woodstock.i      [1114-2  April  1116.] 

During  the  month  of  December  Geoffrey  de  Clive,  the  king's  chaplain, 
is  nominated  to  the  see  of  Hereford.^ 

25  Dec.  In  this  year  at  the  Nativity  the  king  is  at  St.  Albans,  and 
there  he  caused  the  monastery  to  be  hallowed.^ 

28  Dec.  The  ceremony  is  conducted  on  Tuesday,  the  5  kalends  of 
January,  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  is  assisted  by  the  bishops, 
Richard  of  London,  Ranulf  of  Durham,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Roger  of 
Salisbury  ;  the  king  and  queen  being  present  with  many  earls  and  barons. 
A  great  number  of  those  who  are  assembled  there  spend  the  days  of  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  until  the  Epiphany  (6  January)  infeasting  in  the 
palace  and  attending  services  in  the  church.* 

361.  Notification  issued  at  St.  Albans  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  a.  d. 
1116  (sic),  indiction  9,  that  the  king,  at  the  prayer  of  Richard  (de  Aubigny) 
the  abbot,  has  commanded  that  the  church  of  St.  Albans  be  dedicated 
and  has  appointed  to  that  office  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  together  with 
Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Richard 
of  London  and  Ranulf  of  Durham  ;  the  queen  and  William  his  son  being 
present  with  the  magnates  of  the  realm,  namely  Robert  count  of  Meulan, 
Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  William  de  Warenne, 
Earl  David  the  queen's  brother,  Walter  earl  of  Buckingham,  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  the  sewers,  Eudes,  Hamon,  and  William  Bigot,  and  William 
de  Pirou  another  sewer  ;  William  de  Aubigny  the  king's  butler,  Walter 
(de  Gloucester)  the  constable,  Ranulf  '  vicecomes  ',  Hugh  de  Bocheland, 
William  Peverel,  Pain  his  brother,  Humphrey  de  Aubigny,  Adam  de 
Port,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  William  his  brother,  and  Hugh  de  Gornai.^ 

26  Dec.  On  this  day,  at  Canterbury  cathedral,  the  primate  Ralph 
consecrates  Ernulf  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Geoffrey  bishop  of  Hereford. 
The  bishops,  William  of  Winchester,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  Ralph  of 
Chichester,  and  Bernard  of  St.  Davids  are  present.^ 

1116. 

362.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  generally,  of  the 
grant  to  Reinald,  the  monk,  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey.  It  is  attested  by  the 
bishops,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Herbert  of  Norwich  ;  Richard  abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  William  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Hamon  the  sewer, 
Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  Walter  Fitz-Richard,  William  Bigot,  and  William 
de  Pirou  ;  at  Thetford.'' 

Possibly  the  king  visits  Norwich  at  this  time. 

363.  Confirmation  to  Holy  Trinity,  Norwich,  of  land  given  by  Ralph 
Fitz-Godric.  It  is  subscribed  by  the  king.  Queen  Matilda,  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  William  Bigot,  and  Ralph  Fitz-Godric.s  [1107-April  1116.] 

»  Ibid.  iv.  162  ;  Add.  MS.  5844,  p.  220. 
2  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  249.  ^  Chron. 

*  Gesta  Abb.  S.  Albani,  i.  71.  "*  M.  Taris,  Chron.  Mai.  vi.  36. 

8  Eadmer,  pp.  236-7.  '  Chartul.  of  Ramsey y  n.  163. 

«  Cott.  ch.  ii.  2  ;  with  seal ;  Birch,  Brit.  Arch.  Instit.  xxix.  246-8  ;  Mon.  Anglic. 
iv.  18,  n.  9. 

CC2 
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364.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  barons  and  sheriffs 
in  whose  bailiwicks  Robert,  abbot  of  Thorney,  has  land,  of  the  grant  to 
the  said  abbot  of  various  privileges.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops,  Roger 
of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Ranulf  of  Durham ;  William  de  Aubigny, 
Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Hamon  the  sewer,  William  Bigot, 
William  de  Pirou,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  (Fen)-Ditton.^  [15  Aug. 
1113-April  1116.] 

365.  Writ,  addressed  to  Richard  de  Monte  (sheriff)  and  the  barons  of 
Oxfordshire,  directing  that  Abbot  Faritius  and  the  church  of  Abingdon  shall 
hold  in  peace  the  land  of  Garsington,  which  (Ralph  de)  Perchehai  used  to 
hold.  It  is  attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux  and  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard  ; 
at  Windsor.2    [1110-April  1116.] 

366.  Notification  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester  and  his  barons  of  the 
confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Battle  of  lands  given,  with  the  consent  of 
Henry  count  of  Eu,  in  the  rape  of  Hastings.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Eudes  the  sewer,  and  Robert  de  Ver  ;  at  Windsor.^ 
{Ante  May  1116.] 

19  Mar.  A  council  is  held  at  Salisbury  on  Passion  Sunday,  being  the 
14  kalends  of  April.  The  king  announces  that  it  is  his  desire,  before  taking 
passage  to  Normandy,  to  make  his  son,  William,  heir  to  the  kingdom. 
Thereupon  the  magnates  of  the  realm  are  made  William's  men  and  do 
fealty.  The  primate  and  the  bishops  promise  to  do  homage  to  William, 
when  he  becomes  king,  after  his  father's  death.* 

367.  Confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  of  fifteen  specific 
gifts  made  whilst  Faritius  was  abbot.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king  and 
Queen  Matilda,  William  their  son,  the  archbishops  Ralph  and  Thurstan, 
the  bishops,  William  of  Winchester,  William  of  Exeter,  and  Theowulf  of 
Worcester ;  Roger  abbot  of  Fecamp  and  Ranulf  the  chancellor.^  [1114-20.] 

The  dispute  between  the  primate  and  Thurstan  elect  of  York,  touching 
the  latter's  subjection  to  Canterbury,  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly 
twelve  months.  Thurstan  refuses  to  make  profession  of  obedience  and 
apparently  renounces  the  see  of  York  with  the  temporalities. ^ 

368.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  church  and  canons 
of  Salisbury  ('  Sarum ')  of  acquittance  of  toll  in  all  markets  and  fairs 
throughout  England.  It  is  attested  by  R(anulf)  the  chancellor,  and 
Walter  de  Gloucester  ;   at  Clarendon.^    [1107-16,  or  1121.] 

369.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  and 
Abbot  Richard  of  various  possessions  and  liberties.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  Peverel,  and  Ralph 
Basset ;  at  Clarendon.^     [1112-16,  or  1121.] 

370.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1116  Ralph  Basset  holds  pleas 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  242. 

"  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  89  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  521,  n.  19. 

*  Chartul.  of  Battle,  Lincoln's  Inn  Libr.,  n.  87,  Hales,  fo.  13  rf. ;  Mon.  Anglic. 
iii.  246,  n.  14.     (Probably  spurious.) 

*  Eadmer,  p.  237. 

*  No  place  named  ;  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  109  ;  Mo7i.  Anglic,  i.  521,  n.  21. 

*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  250.  '  Sartm  Charters  (Rolls  ser.),  p.  4. 
8  Prescot,  Eegist.  of  Wetherhal,  n.  7. 
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at  Huntingdon.  There  are  also  present  there  Hervey  bishop  of  Ely, 
Rainald  abbot  of  Ramsey,  and  Robert  abbot  of  Thorney.  Bricstan  of 
Chatteris  is  appealed  by  Robert  Malarteis  of  concealing  treasure  trove. 
By  Ralph  Basset  he  is  condemned  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  London.  After  lying  in  chains  there  for  five  months  he 
is  set  at  liberty  by  command  of  Queen  Matilda  addressed  to  Ralph  Basset.^ 
2  April.  At  Easter  the  king  is  at  Odiham.^ 

371.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin, 
sheriff,  and  the  lieges  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  of  the  grant  of  various 
privileges  to  the  church  of  Tavistock.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Ralph, 
William  the  king's  son,  and  Robert  count  of  Meulan  ;  at  Odiham.^ 

c.  April-May.  Immediately  after  Easter  the  king  goes  over  seas  to 
Normandy.*  Whilst  waiting  for  favourable  weather  the  court  is  established 
at  Westbourne. 

372.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Richard  bishop  of 
London,  Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich,  William  Bigot,  Earl  David,  Gilbert 
the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Norfolk  and  Huntingdon  of  the  confirmation 
to  Rainald,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  of  Wimbotsham  (co.  Norf.)  and  Bury  (co. 
Hunt.),  which  William  de  Houctonheld,  quit  of  the  same  William,  to  whom 
the  king  has  given  an  exchange  for  those  lands  by  an  order  made  before 
himself  and  his  barons.  It  is  attested  by  Thurstan  ('  Turi ')  archbishop 
of  York,  the  bishops,  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  Richard  of  London  ;  (Robert) 
count  of  Meulan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Aubigny,  Walter  de 
Gloucester,  and  Geoffrey  Ridel ;  at  Westbourne  ('  Burna  ').5    [llU-16.] 

373.  Writ  addressed  to  (Robert)  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  David,  Gilbert 
the  sheriff,  and  the  barons  of  Huntingdon,  authorizing  (Rainald)  abbot 
of  Ramsey  to  take  Girton  into  his  demesne,  which  Abbot  Aldwin  gave  to 
Hervey  the  monk,  and  other  lands,  unless  the  holders  can  rightly  deraign 
the  same  in  the  court  of  St.  Benet  (of  Ramsey).  It  is  attested  by  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  (Robert)  count  of  Meulan  ; 
at  Westbourne.^ 

374.  Notification  to  Albode,  abbot  of  St.  Edmunds  William  Bigot, 
and  the  ministers  and  barons  of  Suffolk  of  the  confirmation  to  '  Reyner  ', 
abbot  of  Ramsey,  of  warren  in  his  manor  of  Lawshall.  It  is  attested  by 
Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Westbourne.'' 

375.  Notification  to  Ralph  de  Watnevill,  Ralph  de  Boisrohard,  and 
Hugh  de  Hottot  of  the  confirmation  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the 
churches  of  Uffington  and  Barkston  (co.  Line),  to  hold  the  same  as  bene- 
ficially as  Theodoric  held  them.  It  is  attested  by  Matilda  the  queen, 
William  de  Tancarvill,  and  William  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Hampton  '  in  transitu 
regis  '  ('  Hamtona  ').«    [1114-16.] 

Thurstan  elect  of  York  crosses  to  Normandy  with  the  king's  court.^ 
c.  Aug.   Anselm,  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  comes  to  the  king  in  Normandy, 
bearing  letters  from  Rome.^® 

»  Orderic,  iii.  125-31.  ^  Chron.  ^  Cott.  ch.  xvii.  7  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  496. 

*  Chron.  ^  Chartul  of  Ramsey,  n.  168.  «  Ihid.  n.  169.  '  Ibid.  n.  181. 

8  Cal  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iv.  138  ;  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  8  d ; 
Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  n.  36. 

»  Hugh  the  Chantor:  Historians  of  York,  ii.  140.  ^"  Eadmer,  p.  239. 
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Aug -Sept.  The  bishops  and  barons  meet  in  council  at  London,  at 
which  the  queen  is  present.  The  primate,  by  the  advice  of  the  council, 
goes  over  to  Normandy  and  seeks  the  king  at  Eouen.^  He  remains  in 
Normandy  until  4  January  1120.2 

8  Sept.  The  primate,  after  being  detained  at  La  Ferte-Fresnel  owing  to 
a  severe  ulcer  in  his  face,  joins  the  king  at  Kouen^  and,  after  consultation 
with  Henry,  pursues  his  journey  to  Rome,  joining  the  legate  Anselm  at 
Lyons.* 

1117. 
23  Feb.   Faritius,  or  Faritz,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  dies  on  7  kalends  of 
March,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  rule.^ 

376.  Queen  Matilda  notifies  Bishop  Richard,  the  sherifi  and  barons  of 
London,  of  her  grant  to  St.  Peter's  and  Gilbert  abbot  of  Westminster  of 
that  which  Hugh  de  Bocheland  used  to  hold  (tenebat  de  me)  in  London 
upon  the  abbot's  wharf.  It  is  attested  by  (Robert)  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Earl  David ;  6  at  Westminster. ^    [1116-7.] 

15-16  April.  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Werburg's,  Chester,  dies.^ 
June-July  (?).  Henry  being  at  Rouen  is  visited  by  the  primate,  Ralph, 
who  has  returned  from  Rome.^ 

377.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  and 
Abbot  Richer.  It  is  attested  by  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Robert  count  of  Meulan,  and  William  earl  of  Warenne  ; 
at  Westminster  {sic).  '  Facta  est  hec  donatio  anno  ab  incarnatione 
Domini  m.cxvii.'  ^^ 

30  Aug.  or  1  Sept.  Robert  de  Limesi,  bishop  of  Chester,  dies.^^ 

378.  Mandate  of  Matilda,  queen  of  England,  to  Vitalis  Engaine  ('  In- 
ganius  ')  and  William  de  Luisours  to  establish  Malger  the  monk  and  his 
Serjeants  in  Luf!ield,  because  the  king  has  willed  that  he  shall  remain  there. 
It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Oxford.^^    [1116-18.] 

{To  he  continued.) 


Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Oxford 

In  the  article  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  and  in  H.  L.  D.  Ward's  Catalogue  of  Romances, 
vol.  i  (1883),  it  is  remarked  that  Geoffrey's  name  occurs  among 

»  Eadmer,  p.  239.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  430 ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  ii.  74. 

3  Eadmer,  p.  239.  -»  Ibid.  p.  240. 

'^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  158 ;  Chron.  ,s.a.lU7.  The  length  of  his  rule  is  incorrectly 
stated  in  the  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  286, 290. 

«  The  queen  and  William  her  son  attest  two  charters  of  Earl  David  to  the  monks 
of  Durham  about  this  time  :  Lawrie,  Earli/  Scottish  Charters,  nn.  29,  30. 

'  Chartul.  of  Westminster,  fo.  516  d ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  155. 

«  Obits  of  St.  Werburg's  (Lanes,  and  Chesh.  Rec.  See.),  vol.  64,  p.  94. 

»  Eadmer,  p.  243. 

"  Chartul.  of  St.  Benet's,  Holme,  Cott.  MS.  Galba  E.  ii,  fo.  30  d ;  Mon.  Anglic, 
iii.  86  6. 

"  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Eccles.  Anglic.  12  3/^,^^  Anglic,  iv.  378. 
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the  witnesses  of  the  foundation  charter  of  Oseney  Abbey  ;  and 
as  early  as  1850  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  had  pointed  out^  that 
he  witnessed  three  charters  in  the  Godstow  Cartulary.  The  total 
can  now  be  increased  ;  and  from  seven  charters  we  learn  that 
Geoffrey  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  between  1129  and 
1151.    The  charters  are  : 

1.  The  foundation  charter  of  Oseney,  which  occurs  in  both  the 
Cartularies,  viz.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
Vitellius  E.  XV.    It  ends  : 

Teste  Waltero  archidiacono,  Rahero  priore,  Main,  Waltero  monachis 
de  Abbendona,  Willelmo  capellano,  Galfrido  Artur,  Rogero  de  Amary, 
Edwardo  presbitero  de  Tiwa,  Simeone  clerico,  Fulcone  de  Olleyo,  Hugone 
de  Tiwa,  Roberto  filio  Wydonis,  Rogero  de  Amary,  Philippo  de  Hamton, 
Radulfo  filio  Rogero,  Radulfo  filio  Ranulfi,  Rogero  Testard,  Gileberto  de 
Tiwa,  Roberto  de  Amary. 

Oseney  was  founded  in  1129,  and  this  deed  is  probably  of 
that  year  ;  certainly  it  is  before  the  death  of  Henry  I.  The  first 
half  of  the  witnesses  are  clerks,  the  second  are  knights  ;  thus  the 
first  Roger  de  Amary  may  be  identified  with  the  Roger  de  Almary 
who  was  precentor  of  Lincoln  from  1147  to  about  1157,  and  the 
second  Roger  de  Amary  would  be  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
D'Oilley  barony.  Raherus  the  prior  is  no  doubt  the  prior  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  and  Walter  the  archdeacon  is  the 
well-known  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  the  friend  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth. 

2.  A  charter  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  which  Robert 
D'Oilley  confirms  to  the  secular  canons  of  St.  George's  in  the 
Castle  of  Oxford  gifts  of  land  in  Walton  : 

hiis  testibus  Fulcone  de  Olleyo,  Galfrido  Arthur,  Rogero  de  Amary, 
Eadwardo  presbitero,  Waltero  archidiacono,  Enger'  de  Oxon',  Roberta 
de  eadem  &  aliis. 

The  date  is  not  later  than  1142,  when  Robert  D'Oilley  died,  and  as 
it  has  his  earlier  seal,  the  probability  is  that  the  date  is  1 125-35. 

3.  A  deed  in  the  Godstow  Cartulary,  fol.  5  (Exch.  K.  R.,  Misc. 
Books,  no.  20),  in  which  Walter  the  archdeacon  grants  to  Godstow 
an  exemption  from  certain  archidiaconal  payments.  The  wit- 
nesses are  Rob.  bishop  of  Exeter,  Ric.  '  Abbas  Elemosine ', 
Rog.  abbot  of  Evesham,  Walter  abbot  of  Eynsham,  Rad.  de 
Monumuta,  mag.  Galf.  Arturus,  Rob.  prior  of  Oxinefordia,  kc? 
The  date  of  the  deed  is  fixed  to  January  1139;  because  in  the 
charter  which  precedes  Bishop  Alexander  states  that  the  grant 
of  Walter  the  archdeacon  was  made  at  the  dedication  of  Godstow 
Abbey  in  the  presence  of  King  Stephen. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  for  1850,  p.  91. 

*  Printed  in  full  in  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  1850. 
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Nos.  4  and  5  are  in  the  same  cartulary,  fo.  96  and  142,  and 
must  be  of  much  the  same  date.  The  one  is  a  grant  of  land  in 
Shillingford  by  Walter  the  archdeacon  : 

testibus  Galfrido  Arturo,  Badulfo  de  Monumuta,  Willelmo  capellano, 
Anschetillo  de  Wittona,  loscelino  clerico,  Randulfo  de  Ghent,  Petro  del 
Bar,  lordano ; 

the  other  is  a  statement  by  Walter  that  when  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  was  founded  (probably  about  1125),  he  agreed 
that  his  villains  (rustici)  in  Walton  should  pay  their  tithes  to 
the  new  church  ;  in  1139  it  became  the  property  of  Godstow, 
and  subsequently  the  archdeacon  renewed  his  permission  : 

testibus,  Willelmo  abbate  de  Eynsham,  Roberto  priore  sancte  Frideswide, 
Godefrido  priore  de  Eynsham,  magistro  Galfrido  Artour,  Radulfo  de 
Monmuta,  Willelmo  capellano,  loscelino  clerico,  Petro  del  Bar. 

As  this  latter  deed  must  be  about  1150,^  we  can  fix  the  date  of 
the  former. 

6.  In  the  same  cartulary,  fo.  20,  is  a  grant  of  land  in  Knolle 
y  Richard  Labanc  : 

testes  Gaufridus  episcopus  sancti  Asaphi  &  Walterus  Oxenefordie  archi- 
diaconus,  Rob.  prior  sancte  Frideswide,  mag.  Rog.  de  Sagio,  Rad.  de 
Monemuta,  Anschetillus  presbiter  de  Wootton,  Willelmus  capellanus,  &c. 

There  is  a  difficulty  here.  Walter  the  archdeacon  died  in 
1151,  and  in  the  Bitlesden  Cartulary  (Harl.  MS.  4714,  fo.  2)  is 
a  charter  dated  '  the  feast  of  St.  Remigius  (i.e.  12  May)  1151  ', 
attested  by  Robert  Foliot,  archdeacon  of  Oxford  ;  but  Geoffrey 
was  not  consecrated  until  24  February  1152.  Perhaps  the 
original  deed  read  electus  not  episcopus,  but  Mr.  W.  Farrer  has 
shown  {ante,  p.  330  n.  10)  that  episcopus  could  be  used  of  one  who 
was  only  bishop-elect.     The  date  therefore  will  be  early  in  1151. 

7.  In  the  Thame  Cartulary  ^  is  a  charter  of  Bishop  Robert  de 
Chesney,  attested  by 

mag.  Gaufridus  electus  sancti  Asaphi,  Hugo  Leicestrie  archidiaconus, 
Rob.  Oxonefordie  archidiaconus,  Rob.  de  Cadomo,  Ric.  Dameri,  Rad.  de 
Monemuta  canonici. 

The  date  must  be  the  latter  half  of  1151,  after  the  death  of  Walter 
the  archdeacon. 

The  following  points  may  be  noticed  :  (1)  that  Geoffrey  is 
generally  styled  magister,  (2)  that  he  is  closely  connected  with 
Ralf  of  Monmouth,  of  whom  we  know  from  many  deeds  at 
Lincoln  that  he  was  a  canon  of  that  cathedral,  while  there  is  no 
indication  that  Geoffrey  held  a  canonry  there,  (3)  that  it  is  very 

*  Cartul.  of  EynsTiam,  vol.  i,  p.  xiv  (Oxford  Historical  Society). 
»  F.  G.  Lee,  Hist,  of  Thame  Church,  p.  362. 
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unlikely  that  Geoffrey  was  a  monk  as  suggested  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ;  a  monk  would  not  live  at  large  outside 
his  monastery. 

The  first  of  the  seven  charters  suggests  what  Geoffrey's 
position  was.  The  island  of  Oseney  was  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  which  belonged  to  the  canons  of  St.  George's  ;  conse- 
quently, the  abbey  could  only  be  founded  with  their  consent, 
and  there  could  be  no  more  suitable  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
charter  than  the  canons.  As  this  secular  college  came  to  an  end 
in  1149,  we  know  the  names  of  only  two  who  held  prebends  ; 
there  is  a  deed  by  Robert  de  Chesney,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which 
says  that  before  his  consecration  he  was  one  of  the  canons  of 
St.  George's  ;  and  there  is  a  bull  by  Pope  Eugenius  III  addressed 
to  Walter  the  archdeacon  as  provost  of  the  college.  Of  those 
who  attest  the  foundation  charter  of  Oseney,  four  were  not 
improbably  canons  of  St.  George's — Walter,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, Roger  de  Amary,  and  Edward  of  Tew.  The  earliest 
life  of  Geoffrey  states  that  after  he  obtained  an  archdeaconry  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff ,  he  acted  as  instructor  to  the  sons  of  many 
Welsh  chieftains.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  obtained  his  arch- 
deaconry until  after  1140,  when  his  uncle  obtained  the  bishopric. 
Before  that  date,  Geoffrey  may  have  given  instruction  in  Oxford. 
The  fact  that  Robert  PuUen  moved  to  Oxford  in  1133  to  give  his 
lectures  there  proves  that  it  was  already  a  place  of  education. 

H.  E.  Salter. 


The  Early  History  of  Commissions  of  Sewers 

The  principal  works  which  have  hitherto  been  available  for  the 
study  of  the  organization  of  land  drainage  and  sea  defence  ^  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages  are  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
Dugdale's  History  of  Imbanking,  and  a  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  Romney  Marsh  and  other  marshes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  commissions  of  sewers 
were  entered  on  the  dorse  of  the  Patent  Rolls  and  duly  appear 
abstracted  in  the  Calendar.  The  History  of  hnbanking,  which 
appeared  in  two  editions  (1662  and  1772),  is  best  described  as 
a  full  calendar,  arranged  under  districts,  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  commissions  of  sewers  and  allied  subjects  which 
Dugdale  could  find  in  the  public  records  or  private  collections  ; 
it  was,  however,  no  part  of  Dugdale's  scheme  to  base  upon  the 
very  extensive  material  which  he  had  collected  a  study  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  the  administrative  machinery  for  dealing 
with    '  imbanking  '.     The   third   work   was   first   published   by 

*  Land  drainage  and  sea  defence  are  grouped  in  the  ordinary  form  of  commission. 
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Berthelet  in  1543  under  the  title  of  The  Grantes,  Ordinances  and 
Laws  of  Romeney  Mar  she,  and  has  been  reprinted  under  various 
titles  at  least  five  times  since  :  ^  this  is  a  somewhat  haphazard 
compilation,  and  was  doubtless  printed  in  the  first  place  from 
a  collection  of  placita,  assessments,  and  related  documents  made 
for  the  use  of  a  landowner,  probably  a  religious  house,  interested 
in  Romney  Marsh  and  other  marshes  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  .- 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Flower,  to  whom  we  owe 
a  new  collection  of  documents  supplementing  those  previously 
available,^  that  after  the  Black  Death  there  was  an  increased 
interest  in  land  drainage,  and  that  this  was  directly  due  to 
the  pestilence,  first,  because  the  visitation  of  the  plague  may 
have  been  associated  in  contemporary  thought  with  stagnant 
sewers  and  ditches,  and  secondly,  because  the  inability  of 
local  landowners  to  provide  labour  or  material  would  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  public  works. ^  From  the  Romney  Marsh  docu- 
ments and  from  Dugdale  no  reader  is  likely  to  gain  the 
impression  that  the  Black  Death  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
attitude  of  the  government  or  people  at  large  towards  land 
drainage  and  sea  defence.  But  these,  after  all,  are  casual 
collections  and  may  mislead ;  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
however,  provides  a  means  of  ascertaining  without  undue 
trouble — ^apart  from  that  arising  from  a  defective  index — 
the  relative  activity  of  the  government  before  and  after  1349, 
which  in  its  turn  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  taken 
by  the  landowners  and  inhabitants  of  the  districts  subject  to 
inundation.  The  Patent  Rolls  are  a  much  more  certain  source 
of  information  on  this  point  than  the  existing  series  of  Ancient 
Indictments,  to  the  incompleteness  of  which  Mr.  Flower  draws 
attention,^  or  than  Agarde's  Indexes,  which  he  has  used  as  a  guide 
to  the  material  relevant  to  his  purpose. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  Black  Death  there  is 
a  markedly  increased  activity  in  issuing  commissions  of  sewers 
as  compared  with  years  covering  and  preceding  that  event  : 
from  3,  4,  and  5  in  the  years  1347,  1348,  and  1349  respectively 
they  rise  to  9  in  1350  and  13  in  each  of  the  years  1351  and  1352. 

^  The  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  1597,  1647,  1686  (all  these  are  furnished  with 
English  translations) ;  '  The  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Customs  of  Rumney  Marsh',  in  The 
Laws  of  Sewers,  1732  ;  The  Laivs  and  Customs  of  Rumriey  Marsh,  1840  (the  two  last 
are  in  translation  only). 

*  Such  a  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  Cleop.  C.  vii  and  Galba  E.  iv, 
and  also  in  Stowe  MS.  850.  Dugdale  gives  abstracts  (from  manuscripts)  of  all  the  docu- 
ments printed  by  Berthelet. 

*  Pvhlic  Works  in  Mediaeval  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  xxviii. 

*  This  view  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Clapham,  ante,  xxxiii.  106. 
^  Pvblic  Works  in  Mediaeval  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  xv. 
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Nay,  further,  the  total  for  the  ten  years  1340  to  1349  is  46  :  for 
the  ten  years  1350  to  1359  the  total  is  83.  But  it  so  happens 
that  the  decade  1340  to  1349  showed  an  almost  equally  marked 
contrast  with  the  decade  which  preceded  it,  when  69  commissions 
were  issued.  To  select  the  year  1349  as  the  end  of  a  period  is, 
however,  rather  like  fitting  facts  to  theory,  and  the  position  is 
perhaps  more  fairly  presented  by  taking  each  decade  from  the 
beginning  of  Edward  Ill's  reign.    The  result  is  as  follows  : 

1327-1336  :  73  commissions  ; 

1337-1346  :  57  commissions  ; 

1347-1356  :  78  commissions  ; 

1357-1366  :  79  commissions. 

There  seems  no  need  to  take  the  figures  farther  :  it  may  be 
suggested  that  by  this  grouping  any  temporary  fluctuations 
directly  due  to  the  Black  Death  are  smoothed  away,  but  the 
point  for  remark  is  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  government 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  reign  and  the  uniformity  in  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  decades.^     No  one  would  expect  that  there 

^  The  number  of  commissions  issued  year  by  year  from  1327  to  1366  is  given 
below.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  commission  of  sewers,  since  the  form  was 
still  in  process  of  development  and  was  also  adapted  to  meet  special  circumstances. 
An  instance  is  specially  mentioned  on  p.  389  n.  3.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  commission  was  a 
commission  of  sewers  or  no  :  in  the  majority  of  cases  also  an  opinion  has  had  to  be 
formed  on  the  evidence  of  the  abstract  in  the  Calendar.  The  figures  would,  however,  be 
affected  very  slightly  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  the  few  border-line  cases,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  would  not  be  altered.  Since  commissions  of  sewers 
are  but  infrequently  indexed  as  such  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Edward  III, 
full  references  to  volume  and  page  are  in  each  case  given.  Duplicates  and  unfinished 
entries  have  been  omitted. 


Year. 

No.  of 

Commissions. 

1327 

7 

1328 

11 

1329 

9 

1330 

2 

1331 

13 

1332 

5 

1333 

4 

1334 

3 

1335 

7 

1336 

12 

1337 

5 

1338 

13 

1339 

5 

1340 

6 

1341 

3 

1342 

8 

1343 

4 

1344 

1 

1345 

G 

1346 

6 

1347 

3 

1348 

4 

References  in  Cat.  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  111. 


i.  82,  154,  155,  208,  213,  216,  220. 

i.  274,  277,  278  (2),  280,  283,  291,  296  (3),  348. 

i.  426,  428  (2),  431  (2),  433,  435,  475,  476. 

ii.  58,  61. 

ii.  63,  126,  129,  131,  140,  144,  198,  202  (3),  204,  236  (2). 

ii.  288,  290,  299,  348,  387. 

ii.  391,  447,  450,  498. 

ii.  569  ;  iii.  68  (2). 

iii.  71  (2),  142,  144,  146,  147,  243. 

iii.  283,  284,  285,  286,  290,  291,  297  (2),  363,  364,  366,  374. 

iii.  376,  442  (3),  453. 

iii.  581  ;  iv.  74, 76, 78  (2),  131, 134  (2),  144  (2),  179, 180, 182. 

iv.  282,  354,  358,  362  (2). 

iv.  488,  490  (2),  493  (3). 

V.  204,  213,  360. 

V.  449,  450,  453,  454,  455,  538,  542,  558. 

vi.  69,  74,  82,  93. 

vi.  384. 

vi.  494,  504,  506,  582,  592  ;  vii.  36. 

vii.  101,  111,  118,  175,  176,  178. 

vii.  300  (2),  308. 

viii.  70,  78,  170,  177. 
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should  not  be  fluctuations  year  by.  year  :  no  one  would  suggest, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pestilence  did  not  hamper  public 
business,  with  the  probable  result  that  arrears  accumulated  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  few  years.  By  grouping  series  of  years, 
fluctuations,  whether  due  to  pestilence  or  some  other  cause,  are 
hidden  and  the  facts  are  shown  in  truer  perspective. 

That  there  were  labour  difficulties  after  the  Black  Death  is 
evidenced — if  evidence  were  required — by  the  terms  of  certain 
of  the  commissions  :  in  1353  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
hire  labourers  for  works  in  the  marshes  between  Greenwich  and 
Plumstead,  because  such  labourers  could  not  be  found  in  those 
parts  ;  ^  again,  in  1355  commissioners  were  authorized  to  take 
workmen  for  certain  works  in  Essex  and  to  arrest  and  imprison 
all  whom  they  found  contrarient.^  But  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Patent  Rolls  seems  to  show  rather  '  how  little  break 
there  was  with  the  past  occasioned  by  the  pestilence  \^  than  that 
there  was  a  change  either  in  the  public  attitude  towards  sanitation 
or  in  the  attention  given  to  land  drainage.  In  any  case  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  advance  the  suggestion  that  there  was  any 
connexion  in  the  medieval  mind  betw^een  water -logged  marshes 
and  bubonic  plague,^  unless  some  contemporary  authority  could 
be  cited.  It  is  only  right  to  remark  that  Mr.  Flower  puts  forward 
his  suggestion  quite  tentatively,  and  admits  the  slenderness  of 
his  evidence. 

A  further  suggestion,  made  by  Dr.  Clapham,  that  the  statute 
of  1427  (6  Hen.  VI,  c.  5)  provided  a  '  central  machinery  of  com- 
pulsion ',  and  that  such  machinery  was  necessary  because  town- 
ships endeavoured  to  evade  their  liability  to  repair,^  is  difficult 


Year. 

No.  of 
Commissions. 

References  in  Cal.  of  Patent  RoUs,  Edw.  111. 

1349 

5 

viii.  310  (4),  453. 

1350 

9 

viii.  514  (4),  586  ;  ix.  25,  26,  27  (2). 

1351 

13 

ix.  30,  82,  155  (2),  163  (3),  164,  201  (3),  206,  207, 

1352 

13 

ix.  273,  276  (2),  278  (2),  279  (3),  387  (4),  391. 

1353 

10 

ix.  446, 453  (4),  460  (2),  510  (2),  520. 

1354 

6 

x.  55,  57  (2),  119,  121,  128. 

1355 

8 

X.  235,  236  (3),  237,  292,  329,  331. 

1356 

7 

X.  384,  385,  395,  401  (2),  448,  450. 

1357 

4 

X.  557,  609,  611,  654. 

1358 

5 

xi.  69  (3),  70  (2). 

1359 

8 

xi.  219,  222  (5),  277,  324. 

1360 

9 

xi.  277,  417  (6),  418,  484. 

1361 

4 

xi.  585  ;  xii.  69,  151  (2). 

1362 

11 

xii.  205,  210,  212  (7),  289  (2). 

1363 

12 

xii.  212,  357  (5),  359,  362,  363  (2),  372,  454. 

1364 

8 

xii.  357,  534  (2),  537,  544  (3) ;  xiii.  69. 

1365 

9 

xiii.  69,  136,  139,  140,  142,  146  (2),  201,  206. 

1366 

9 

xiii.  283,  284  (4),  285  (2),  286,  357. 

>  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  HI,  ix.  460. 

*  i6iV?.  X.  233.  3  j)j.^  Jessopp,  ante,  ix.  569. 

*  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  connexion  in  fact. 

»  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  sentences  of  Dr.  Clapham' s  review, 
ante,  zxxiii.  107. 
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to  understand.  The  reason  for  that  statute  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  reason  was  not  that  which  Dr.  Clapham  puts 
forward.  Callis,  who  had,  it  is  true,  far  less  material  at  his 
command  than  is  now  available  on  which  to  base  an  opinion, 
yet  whose  authority  is  nevertheless  still  worthy  of  respect,  was 
certainly  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  necessity  for  passing  the  statute, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  marked  no  change  of  policy  or 
machinery.     He  says  : 

Yet  I  make  no  question  but  the  said  Commissions  expressed  in  the 
Register  and  FitzHerbert  Natura  Brevium  were  in  their  forms  long  before 
Henry  the  6  time  ;  and  that  the  Statute  of  Henry  6  addes  some  more 
power  and  strength  thereto  then  was  before,  having  backt  them  with  the 
power  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  something  additional  in  the  matter  as  it 
was  in  power,  as  by  both  the  Commissions  compared  together  is  apparent.^ 

It  is  as  well  to  recall  that  commissioners  of  sew^ers  had  their 
origin  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1257  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  was  issued  to  Henry  de  Bathe.  He  was  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the 
twenty-four  iuratores  of  Romney  Marsh  and  the  holders  of  lands 
and  tenements  there  concerning  the  repair  of  walls  and  water- 
courses. He  was  also  to  make  provision  for  the  security  and 
defence  of  the  marsh  against  the  overflowing  and  peril  of  the  sea 
and  other  waters.^  Although  not  in  form,  this  is  in  essence 
a  commission  of  sewers.  In  the  following  year  a  commission 
was  issued  to  Henry  de  Bathe  which  may  be  regarded  as  beginning 
the  regular  series  of  commissions  of  sewers.^  But  these  commis- 
sions do  not  mark  the  beginning  of  organized  land  drainage  or 
sea  defence.  When  Henry  de  Bathe  went  to  Romney  Marsh  he 
found  a  vigorous  local  organization  elected  specially  to  deal  with 
the  defence  and  drainage  of  the  marsh,  the  twenty-four  iuratores 
in  fact,  in  whose  favour  the  so-called  '  charter  '  of  1252  had  been 
issued,"^  and  who  had^  then  existed  '  a  tempore  quo  non  extat 
memoria  '.^     And  although  there  may  not  be  evidence  of  so 

^  Beading  upon  the  Statute  of  Sewers  (1647),  p.  4. 

2  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh  (1597),  pp.  5  ff.  ;  Dugdale,  History  of  Imbanking  (1772), 
p.  18  ;   Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  Hen.  HI,  1247-58,  p.  592. 

'  Ibid.  p.  660  :  this  commission  is  for  the  parts  of  Holland,  Lincolnshire.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  although  in  its  later  form  the  commission  of  sewers  embodied  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  although  the  commission  issued  to  Henry  de  Bathe 
in  1257  was  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  early  form  of  the  commission  of  sewers  appears 
not  to  have  included  a  clause  '  ad  audiendum  et  terminandum  '.  The  earliest  commission 
including  such  a  clause  which  I  have  noticed  is  one  to  Thomas  Lodelowe,  Robert  Belknap, 
and  Thomas  Culpeper  in  1361:  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  pp.  53  ff.,  where  it  is  wrongly 
dated ;  Dugdale,  op.  cit.  p.  30  ;  Cal  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  Ill,  xi.  585,  where  it  is 
calendared  as  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

*  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  p.  1  ;  Cleop.  C.  vii,  fo.  36  a ;  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  148  a  ; 
Stowe  MS.  850,  fo.  25  a  ;  Dugdale,  op.  cit.  p.  18. 

5  It  is  clear  from  their  proceedings  at  a  '  Last '  in  1287  that  they  had  a  regular  and 
organized  procedure  :  Cleop.  C.  vii,  fo.  36  a. 
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ancient  or  highly  organized  local  bodies  elsewhere  specially 
charged  with  the  care  of  sea  defence  and  land  drainage,  and 
although  we  read  of  marshes  where  '  nulla  fuit  prius  certa  lex 
marisci  statuta  nee  usitata  ',^  it  is  clear  that  such  local  bodies 
were  not  unknown,  and  that  where  they  did  not  exist  the  justices 
acting  under  a  commission  of  sewers  not  infrequently  set  them 
up.  There  were,  for  example,  in  1316  at  Stepney  '  walreves  ' 
appointed  by  the  manor  court  whose  office  had  clearly  been 
constituted  some  considerable  time  earlier  .^  In  the  Isle  of  Ely 
there  were  in  1378  *  custodes  fossatorum  '  or  '  prepositi  fossa- 
torum  ',3  apparently  old  established.  When,  in  1288  and  1289, 
John  de  Lovetot  and  Henry  de  Apuldrefeld  held  a  series  of 
inquisitions  in  Kent,  they  took  steps  to  set  up  in  each  district 
a  local  organization  modelled  upon  that  of  Romney  Marsh — in 
Oxney  *  and  other  marshes  in  the  Romney  district,^  in  the 
Hundreds  of  Eastry  and  Cornilo,^  in  Thanet,'  and  in  '  other 
maritime  places  where  before  no  marsh  law  had  been  constituted 
or  in  use  '.^  Although  in  one  instance  it  would  seem  that  no 
steps  were  taken  by  the  '  community  '  of  the  marsh  to  elect 
the  iuratores  required  by  John  de  Lovetot,  nevertheless  from 
the  proceedings  before  Waresius  de  Valeynes  in  1309,  when  the 
*  ordinance  '  of  his  predecessor  was  enforced,  it  is  clear  that 
some  organization  had  been  at  work,  for  there  is  already  a  bailiff 
who  is  also  a  iurator.^  In  another  instance  an  assessment  of  the 
lands  liable  to  contribute  and  the  account  of  the  collectors  are 
evidence  that  the  ordinance  was  not  neglected  .^^  An  example  of 
a  rather  different  kind,  but  also  illustrating  the  system  of  local 
organization  and  control,  is  that  of  a  marsh  of  only  48  acres 
near  Rye,  where  in  1401  a  hallivus  and  expensator  and  two 
scawatores  were  elected  for  the  purpose  of  certain  works  which 
required  to  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £12.^^ 

^  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  p.  48  ;  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  149  b,  152  a.  Even  in  such  cases 
there  appears  to  have  been  established  customs  in  existence  which  provided  some 
sort  of  administration  for  the  marsh. 

*  Placitorum  Abbreviatio,  pp.  352,  353. 

3  These  officers  are  termed  prepositi  in  subsequent  proceedings  in  1381 :  Chancery 
Miscellanea  7/5,  no.  23. 

*  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  pp.  48  seq.  ;  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  149  b. 
5  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  152  a. 

«  Cleop.  C.  vii,  fo.  41  a  ;  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  151  a  ;  History  of  Imbanking,  p.  38. 

'  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  150  a. 

«  Ibid.  fo.  149  b. 

'  Stowe  MS.  850,  fo,  37  a  '  Et  quia  in  marisco  predicto  (i.e.  de  Lyde)  non  fuerunt  prius 
aliqui  iuratores  electi  secundum  ordinacionem  predictam  domini  lohannis  de  Louetot. .  .' 
What  was  the  precise  point  at  issue  is  obscure,  but  possibly  the  method  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  iuratores  had  been  varied.  The  justice's  name  is  given  as  '  William  de 
Walleynes '  in  the  manuscript  and  Charter  of  Romney  Marsh,  p.  53. 

"  Eastry  and  Comilo  :  Cleop.  C.  vii.  ff.  42  a  seq.  ;  Galba  E.  iv,  fo.  151  b. 

"  Chanc.  Misc.  7/5,  no.  18. 
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The  statute  of  1427  made  no  innovations  in  local  organization 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  respect.  The  form  of  commission  which 
the  statute  embodies  and  all  the  clauses  of  the  commission  can 
be  traced  back  well  into  the  preceding  century  :  the  clause 
directly  empowering  commissioners  to  appoint  local  officers  had 
been  used  at  least  as  early  as  1377,^  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
power  had  been  exercised  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Now,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  '  central  machinery  of  compulsion  '  could 
be  put  into  operation  was  by  the  appointment  of  local  officers, 
who  could  be  as  well  appointed  before  the  statute  as  after- 
wards, supervised  by  commissioners,  who  were  very  freely 
appointed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  1427.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  purpose  of  the  statute  elsewhere  than 
in  the  direction  suggested  by  Dr.  Clapham.  Dugdale's  explana- 
tion is,  at  first  sight,  probable.  After  speaking  of  the  *  laws  and 
ordinances  '  of  Henry  de  Bathe,  he  says  : 

Which  said  laws,  with  all  others  relating  to  this  marsh,  as  also  the 
customs  thereof,  were  grown  at  length  so  famous,  that  the  said  king 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  special  instance  of  the 
commons  of  this  realm,  then  assembled  in  his  parliament .  .  .  amongst  other 
things  gave  unto  the  said  commissioners  special  power  and  direction  by  that 
act,  '  to  make  and  ordain  necessary  and  convenable  statutes  and  ordinances, 
for  the  salvation  and  conservation  of  the  sea  banks  and  marshes  and  the  parts 
adjoining,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  (this)  Romney  Marsh  '.^ 

He  suggests,  in  fact,  that  one  at  least  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  act  was  to  apply  the  laws  and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh  to 
the  whole  country. 

It  had  been  the  practice  at  a  very  early  date  for  the  com- 
missioners to  adopt  the  custom  of  Romney  Marsh  as  a  standard 
for  marshes  in  Kent  and  Sussex,^  and  Dugdale  has  noted  a  number 
of  commissions  from  1379  onward,  not  only  for  the  south-eastern 
counties,  but  also  for  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  which  contain 
a  direction  to  the  commissioners  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Romney  Marsh. ^    During  the  same  period,  however, 

*  In  a  commission  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  :  Chanc.  IVIisc.  7/5,  no.  23. 

*  History  of  Imhanking,  p.  34. 

^  A  bailijff  and  twelve  iuratores  were  appointed  in  1289  for  the  hundreds  of  Eastry 
and  Comilo  on  the  model  of  Romney  Marsh  :  Cleop.  C,  vii,  fo.  41  b.  In  1309  it  was 
arranged  that  common  action  should  be  taken  by  the  local  authorities  of  Lydd  and 
Oxney  marshes  and  Romney  Marsh,  and  that  the  bailiff  of  the  latter  marsh  should 
supervise  the  bailiffs  and  iuratores  of  the  former :  Laws  of  Romney  Marsh,  p.  53 ;  Stowe  MS. 
850,  ff.  37,  38.  In  the  proceedings  before  commissioners  of  sewers  in  Sussex  in  1403, 
the  jury  present  that  compensation  should  be  paid  and  officers  elected  secundum  legem 
et  consuetudinem  de  Homene  :  Chanc.  Misc.  7/5,  no.  14.  For  a  similar  case  in  1401,  see 
Chanc.  Misc.  7/5,  no.  18. 

«  History  of  Imhanking,  pp.  45,  46,  61,  62,  91,  92,  94,  99,  100,  122,  133,  161.  Cf. 
Cal.  of  Patent  Bolls,  Ric.  II,  1377-81,  p.  416  ;  1381-5,  p.  135  ;  1391-6,  p.  429. 
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frequent  commissions  contained  a  direction  that  the  proceedings 
were  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  locality .^  The 
effect  of  the  statute,  whatever  its  intention,  was,  as  Dugdale 
says,^  to  make  '  the  laws  and  constitutions '  of  Romney  Marsh 
*  the  rule  and  standard,  whereunto  all  the  other  marshes  and 
fens  in  this  nation  were  to  conform  ' — although  in  practice 
precise  conformity  might  not  be  possible.^  The  manner  in  which 
the  statute  operated  is  to  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  before 
the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1438,  where 
the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  are  preceded  by  a  statement 
that  the  '  statuta  '  of  Romney  Marsh  have  been  consulted.* 

But  neither  the  wording  of  the  petition  of  the  commons  ^ 
nor  the  terms  of  the  statute  (apart  from  the  form  of  commission 
which  is  common  to  both)  give  any  indication  that  the  intention 
was  to  lay  down  the  custom  of  Romney  Marsh  as  a  model  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment the  commons  are  found  stating  that  the  statute  did  not 
give  the  commissioners  power  or  authority  to  perform  and 
execute  the  matters  contained  in  their  commissions,^  Avhereupon 
an  amending  statute  was  passed'  to  remedy  this  defect.  The 
episode  is  very  puzzling,  and  where  so  much  is  obscure  any 
explanation  must  be  tentative.  Is  it  possible  that  the  validity 
of  the  acts  performed  under  a  commission  of  sewers  issued  on 
the  authority  of  the  chancellor  had  been  questioned,  and  that 
to  resolve  doubts  the  authority  of  parliament  for  the  issue  of 
such  commissions  had  been  obtained  ;  that  the  legality  of  the 
acts  of  commissioners  was  again  questioned,  and  that  the  amend- 
ing statute  was  devised  to  set  further  doubts  at  rest  ?  If  this 
indeed  was  the  reason  for  the  statutes  of  1427  and  1429,  it  would 
be  natural  to  embody  in  the  schedule  to  the  commons'  petition 
a  form  of  commission  selected  because  it  was  as  full  as  the  chancery 
had  hitherto  issued  :  some  of  the  clauses  in  use  were,  however, 
alternative,  and  the  importance  given  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Romney  Marsh  may  even  have  been  fortuitous,  and  may  have 
depended  upon  the  choice  of  a  clerk  who  compiled  the  precedent 
book  from  which  the  form  was  obtained,^  although  the  tendency 

^  History  of  Imbanking,  pp.  45, 60,  61, 100, 134, 161, 162. 
2  Ibid.  p.  16. 

*  A  commission  for  Sussex  of  1442  appears  to  have  omitted  reference  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Romney  Marsh  :  ibid.  p.  100.    See  also  p.  393  n.  2. 

*  '  Ac  visis  intellectis  statutis  in  hiis  casibus  editis  de  Romneymerch' '  :  Chanc. 
Misc.  7/5,  no.  19. 

»  Rot.  Pari  iv.  333.  «  Ibid.  p.  348.  '  8  Henry  VI,  c.  3. 

'  Very  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  form  given  in  the  Register  which  appears  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  commission  issued  in  1324  for  the  parts  of  Holland,  Lincolnshire  :  Registrum 
Brevium  (1531),  fo.  127  a ;  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  35296,  fo.  256.  The  particular  form  may 
equally  have  been  introduced  into  the  commons'  petition  because  an  interested  member 
happened  to  have  had  access  to  a  commission  in  the  terms  adopted. 
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of  the  chancery  to  apply  the  custom  of  Romney  Marsh  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  early  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.^  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Patent  Rolls  is  not  at  variance  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
reason  for  the  statutes  may  be  sought  in  a  legal  question  touching 
the  validity  of  commissions  of  sewers,  for  there  was  a  noticeable 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  commissions  issued  for  a  few  years 
before  the  statute  of  6  Hen.  VI,  and  an  equally  noticeable  increase 
thereafter.^  In  any  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  evidence 
available  seems  to  show  that  the  statute  embodied  no  new 
policy,  and  that  the  machinery  employed  was  of  very  respectable 
antiquity.  H.  G.  Richardson. 


The  Sanctuary  Register  of  Beverley 

The  register  of  fugitives  to  the  great  sanctuary  of  Beverley  is 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS.  4292  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  printed  in  1837  by  the  Surtees  Society  as  part  of  a  volume 
entitled  Sanctuarium  Dunelmense  et  Sanctuarium  Beverlacense. 
Readers  of  the  printed  edition  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  chrono- 
logical disorder  of  the  entries,  a  disorder  which  faithfully  repro- 

^  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  statutory  fonn  of  commission  embodies  a  clause 
empowering  the  commissioners  to  employ  labourers.  This  clause  also  dates  from  early 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II  {History  of  Imhanking,  pp.  45, 61, 122, 161),  but  the  practice, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  its  origin  much  earlier. 

^  It  is  not  desired  to  lay  imdue  stress  upon  this  evidence,  but  the  figures  are 
interesting : 


Year. 

No.  of 
Commissions. 

References  in  Cal  of  Patent  Rolls. 

1417 

4 

Hen.  V,  ii.  137. 

1418 

4 

Ibid.  pp.  137  (2),  203  (2). 

1419 

2 

Ihid.  pp.  203,  269. 

1420 

— 



1421 

1 

Ibid.  p.  388. 

1422 

5 

Ibid.  pp.  388,  389  (2),  424  ;  Hen.  VI,  i.  36. 

1423 

3 

Ibid.  pp.  36,  172  (2). 

1424 

2 

/6*cZ.  pp.  218,  276. 

1425 

1 

Ibid.  p.  276. 

1426 

1 

Ibid.  p.  327. 

1427 

2 

Ibid.  pp.  424,  468. 

1428 

5 

Ibid.  pp.  468  (2),  496,  499,  500. 

1429 

1 

Ibid.  p.  552. 

1430 

3 

Hen.  VI,  ii.  73  (2),  128. 

1431 

1 

Ibid.  p.  199. 

1432 

7 

Ibid.  pp.  199  (4),  273  (3). 

1433 

4 

Ibid.  pp.  280  (3),  348. 

1434 

3 

Ibid.  pp.  348,  469  (2). 

1435 

3 

Ibid.  pp.  469,  524,  525. 

1436 

1 

Ibid.  p.  524. 

Duplicated  commissions  and  two  to  continue  commissions  issued  in  the  previous 
reign  have  been  omitted.  In  1433  {Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  Hen.  VI,  ii.  278)  a  commission 
for  Nottinghamshire  was  issued  very  similar  to  a  commission  of  sewers,  but  not  in 
statutory  form. 

VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXV.  D  d 
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duces  that  of  the  original  volume  in  its  present  state.  Those 
responsible  for  the  1830  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon  noted  ^ 
that  some  of  the  leaves  appeared  to  be  in  the  wrong  order,  but 
apparently  made  no  attempt  to  remedy  this. 

Folios  1-8  appear  to  form  a  quire  and  foHos  9-14  certainly 
do  so.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  parchment ;  and  the  only  possible  rearrangement, 
that  of  turning  the  quires  inside  out,  may  be  abandoned,  as  it 
does  not  improve  the  chronological  disorder.  Many  of  the  other 
leaves  are  single  and  mounted,  and  as  the  entries  are  never  carried 
on  from  one  page  to  another,  chronology  is  the  only  guide.  This 
seems  to  show  that  f.  18  should  come  first.  It  is  headed,  as  the 
first  page  of  such  a  register  would  naturally  be,  and  it  contains 
the  earhest  entries — those  for  1478 — ^in  contemporary  hand- 
writing.2  Leaving  the  two  quires  intact,  and  working  from  the 
dates,  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  :  ff.  18,  19,  15, 
16,  17,  9-14,  1-8,  20,  21,  22,  27,  23-6,  28-34. 

This  rearrangement,  however,  by  no  means  reduces  the 
entries  to  perfect  chronological  order,  and  the  hopeless  confusion 
of  dates  on  some  leaves  suggests,  and  the  handwriting  in  places 
confirms,  the  hypothesis  that  these  parts  of  the  register  were 
made  up  long  afterwards  from  some  other  form  of  record.  It  is 
quite  plain,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  of  f.  4  (nos.  31  to  38 
inclusive  in  the  printed  edition)  was  written  at  one  time  and  by 
the  same  hand.  The  regnal  years  of  the  entries,  in  order,  are 
20,  19,  20,  22,  17,  22,  21,  and  22  Henry  VII.  Probably  they 
were  entered  up  in  the  register  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Two  admissions  on  the  same  day,  24  December,  2  Henry 
VIII  (nos.  6  and  70),  are  recorded  far  apart  in  the  register,  on 
ff .  2  &  and  6  &,  with  different  styles  of  dating,  and  one  in  a  group 
of  entries  (nos.  2-9)  obviously  written  all  at  the  same  time — 
on  this  occasion  in  chronological  order. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  practice  of  clerks  who, 
careful  of  parchment  or  careless  of  order,  inserted  entries  in  the 
spaces  left  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  completed  pages  or  between 
two  previous  entries.  For  instance,  all  the  admissions  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fom-teenth  years  of  Henry  VIII  occur 
in  this  way,  and  differences  of  handwriting  and  ink  proclaim  the 
fact  at  once.  There  are  no  explanatory  notes  to  indicate  this 
in  the  printed  version,  where  the  entries  have  been  given  a  false 
appearance  of  careful  registration  by  the  addition  of  headings  and 
numbers  which  are  not  found  in  the  manuscript. 

*  Vol.  vi,  part  3,  p.  1307  n. 

^  On  this  and  other  points  arising  from  my  examination  of  the  register,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Baird  Wood,  of  the  Department  of  MSS.,  British 
Museum. 
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There  are  also  various  omissions  in  the  printed  edition. 
For  instance,  on  f .  16  there  occur  two  entries,  afterwards  crossed 
out,  of  cases  of  sanctuary  seeking  in  1509  : 

John  Bellendyne  off  London  cum  to  take  ye  preverled  of  saint  Johne 
of  beverleye  off  sant  Johns  (?)  morne  ye  ferste  yerre  of  ye  reine  of  kynge 
Herre  ye  VIII. 

WilUam  Smyth  of  Powmfrethe  com  gyrth  outhe  [sic]  the  XXVII  day 
of  October  in  the  fyrst  yere  of  reyne  of  kynge  Herre  the  Vlllth. 

These  entries  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  text,  nor  does  one  on 
f .  7,  which  has  been  crossed  out  and  marked  vacat.    It  runs  : 

Octavo  die  Aperel  anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  etc.  Secundo 
lohannes  Taillor  nuper  de  Norwych  in  Com.  .  .  Crosbowmaker  venit  ad 
pacem  et  Hbertatem  Sancti  lohannis  Beverlacensis  pro  debito  et  omnibus 
aliis  causis  etc.  et  predictus  lohannes  admissus  est  etc.  et  iuratus  prout 
moris.^ 

On  f .  21  6  the  entry  concerning  Humfrey  PoUerd  ^  contains 
the  clause  '  et  pro  omnibus  aliis  causis  ac  pro  insurrexione  aliqua 
facta  contra  dominum  regem  in  civitate  London.'.  It  is  crossed 
out  and  '  quia  negavit '  written  over  it.  This  clause  does  not 
appear  in  the  printed  version  of  the  entry.  On  f.  15  6  there  is 
an  entry  relating  to  John  Barton  which  is  crossed  out,  doubtless 
because  it  occurs  again  on  f.  16  h,^  but  no  indication  of  this 
is  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cancelled  entry  concerning  John  Lambe, 
who  took  sanctuary  for  treason  on  18  January  1532/3,  does  appear 
in  the  printed  book,^  doubtless  because  the  editor's  or  tran- 
scriber's interest  was  aroused  by  the  nature  of  his  crime.  On 
pp.  147  and  149  of  the  printed  text  there  are  notes  describing 
two  fragmentary  entries  as  being  partly  illegible.  In  each  case 
what  is  written  is  legible  enough  ;  the  rest  of  the  record  of  the 
case  has  not  been  erased,  but  was  for  some  reason  never  written. 

There  are  many  smaller  omissions,^  and  also  many  misprints 
or  miscopying.^     Further,   dots   are   used  to  indicate   without 

^  It  should  follow  the  case  of  Richard  Nevyl  on  p.  127  of  the  printed  register, 
a  Printed  on  p.  173. 

'  Printed  on  p.  157.  The  cancelled  entry  should  follow  the  case  of  Robert  Herreson 
on  p.  154. 

*  p.  202. 

5  e.  g.  p.  138.     '  Grithmen'  is  written  beside  the  heading. 

p.  150,  no.  181.     The  date,  '  xiii  die  lulii  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  VII 

tercio  ',  is  added  in  the  margin, 
p.  167.    Something  is  written  above  the  heading  ;  it  appears  to  be  '  exclusa 

est  dicto  (?)  gratiam  (?)  omnibus.  .  .  .' 

*  A  few  specimens  out  of  many  will  suffice  : 

no.      9.    Howton  should  read  Hayton. 
no.  126.     The  regnal  year  should  be  IX  Henry  VII. 

no.  152,     The  date,  which  occurs  in  the  margin,  should  be  '  XXVIII  die  Maii ' . 

Dd2 
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distinction  gaps  in  the  manuscript/  omissions  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  registering  clerk,^  words  which  the  transcriber  could 
not  read,^  and  words  which  he  could  not  or  would  not  extend.* 
A  brief  tabulation  of  the  contents  of  the  register  is  appended 
to  show  the  support  given  by  the  dates  of  the  entries  to  the 
rearrangement.  When  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  inter- 
polations and  for  the  parts  of  the  register  which  were  certainly 
compiled  later  than  the  dates  of  the  admissions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rest  of  the  entries  are,  in  the  main,  in  chronological  order. 

ISOBEL  D.   ThORNLEY. 


Contents  of  the  Register 

(The  numbers  in  the  right-hand  column  are  those  given  to  the  cases  in  the  printed 
book.) 


f.  18. 
f .  18  6. 


f.  19. 
f .  19  h. 

f.  15. 
f .  15  6. 
f.  16. 

f .  16  6. 


f.  17. 

f .  17  6. 
ff.  9-14  h. 
ff .  1-8  h. 


18  Edward  IV,  19  Edward  IV        ...  . 

20  Edward  IV  and  various  dates,  that  of  21  April, 

5  Henry  VII  (234)  being  apparently  inserted  in 
an  empty  space     ...... 

21  Edward  IV,  22  Edward  IV        ...         . 

22  Edward  IV,  1  Richard  III.    The  entry  of  26  Octo- 

ber, 14  Henry  VIII  (244)  is  inserted  at  the  top 

2  Richard  III.     1486 

Various  dates      ....... 

5HenryVn.  6  Henry  VII.  7  Henry  VII.  Entry 
of  23  March,  14  Henry  VIII  at  top  (200) 

8  Henry  VII.  7  Henry  VII.  Entry  of  15  November, 
8  Henry  VIII  (207)  ^  apparently  added  at  top, 
and  that  of  19  January,  17  Henry  VII  (214)  at 
bottom         ....... 

8  Henry  VII.  Entry  of  18  January,  17  Henry  VII 
(220)  added  at  bottom 

Oath  of  a  fugitive.    Various  entries 

Quire 

Quire.  In  the  latter  half  the  entries  are  in  good 
order.  That  numbered  62  was  perhaps  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  f .  5  6  and  no.  158  at  the  bottom 
of  f .  6.     The  last  entries  are  for  5  Henry  VIII 


224-30 


231-7 
238-43 

244-51 

185-93 

194-9 

200-6 


207-14 

215-20 

221-3 

102-84 


1-101 


no.  207.     The  date  should  be  '  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  VIII  octavo '. 
no.  223.     Kogden  should  read  Heyden. 
no.  261.     DuTcer  should  read  Baker. 
no.  313.     Skrekyngton  should  read  Skelyngton. 

no.  396.     Edwardus  Ewerstow  should  read  Edwardua  Rede  de  Eiveratotc. 
no.  425.     Fletcher  should  read  Hether. 
»  e.  g.  nos.  7,  78,  92,  148,  149,  259,  287,  337,  386,  422,  468. 

*  e.  g.  nos.  55,  137,  167,  273  ,283,  322,  434. 

'  e.  g.  nos.  80  (Sporiar),  183,  251,  268  (Suthmuscam),  292,  316  (Brameston)   35 
(Beniamen),  393  (Graver  ?). 

*  e.  g.  nos.  9  (1  =  labourer  ?),  213,  284. 

*  Not  8  Henry  VII,  as  printed. 
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f .  20.  Heading  :  7-8  Heniy  VIII.  No.  258  was  inserted 
in  the  space  left  to  complete  the  entry  concerning 
John  Woodhouse,  and  no.  261  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page 252-61 

f .  20  b.  7  Henry  VIII.    The  entry  of  14  Henry  VIII  (271) 

is  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page        .         .       262-71 

f.  21.  8  Henry  VIII.  The  two  entries  of  13  Henry  VIII 
(272  and  281)  are  added  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  page 272-81 

f.  21  b.  8  Henry  VIII.     9  Henry  VIII.     The  entries  of 

14  Henry  VIII  (282)  and  13  Henry  VIII  (291) 
are  added  at  the  top  and  bottom    .         .         .       282-91 

f.  22.  10  Henry  VIII.   9  Henry  VIII.    11  Henry  VIII.   The 

entry  of  14  Henry  VIII  (292)  is  added  at  the  top    292-301 

f .  22  b.  9  Henry  VIII.    10  Henry  VIII.    The  entries  of  13 

and  12  Henry  VIII  (302  and  314)  are  added 
at  the  top  and  bottom  .....     302-14 

f .  27.  10-12  Henry  VIII.   The  entry  of  14  Henry  VIII  (397) 

is  added  at  the  top 397-408 

f .  27  b.  List  of  burgesses,  9  Henry  VIII  .... 

f .  23.  15  Henry  VIII.    The  entry  of  21  Henry  VIII  (324) 

is  added  at  the  bottom 315-24 

123  6.        15  Henry  VIII.    16  Henry  VIII.    Entries  of  19  and 

21  Henry  VIII  (332  and  333)  added  at  bottom      325-33 

The  rest  of  the  entries  follow  in  fairly  regular  chronological  order ; 
with  additions,  such  as  nos.  343,  354,  and  355,  at  tops  and  bottoms  of 
pages. 


Letters  from  the  Dreer  Collection  at  Philadelphia 

Among  the  several  thousand  autograph  letters  in  the  collection 
made  by  the  late  Frederic  A.  Dreer  and  now  housed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  there  are  a 
large  number  never  published  and  yet  well  worth  printing  for 
the  historical  information  they  contain.  As  the  old  catalogue, 
privately  issued  in  two  volumes  1890-3,  is  not  only  full  of  serious 
errors  but  is  also  very  incomplete,  it  would  be  well  that  a  com- 
petent scholar  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  new  catalogue,  printing 
the  hitherto  unpublished  autographs  and  calendaring  the  others 
with  references  to  the  works  in  which  they  are  published ;  for 
these  are  to  be  found  in  widely  scattered  works  where  they  are 
not  easy  to  trace.  Confining  myself  to  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries,  I  have  transcribed  about  fifty  hitherto 
unused  epistles,  some  of  which  are  printed  below  and  some  of  which 
^vill  appear  elsewhere.  Several  important  letters  I  have  reserved 
for  publication,  along  with  other  new  material  from  European 
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libraries,  in  my  edition  of  Luther's  Correspondence  ;  ^  other  letters 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation  have  been  printed  in 
the  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  last  April  and  in  the  Scottish 
Historical  Review  for  January.  Preserved  Smith. 

I.    The  Emperor  Charles  V  to  the  Town  of  Siena 

Brussels,  26  April  1527. 
Letter  of  Credence  for  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples.  Not  published  in 
any  of  the  States  Papers  or  Letters  of  Charles  V,  nor  traceable  in  any  history  of  Siena. 
At  this  time  Siena  sought  the  protection  of  Charles,  who  forthwith  began  to  act  as 
master.  See  F.  Schevill,  Siena,  1909,  pp.  405  ff.  An  account  of  the  visit  of  Charles 
to  Siena  in  April  1536  is  given  in  P.  Vigo's  Carlo  Quinto  in  Siena,  1884. 

Magnificis  Honorabilibus  Reipublicae  Senensis  administratoribus 
fidelibus  nobis  Dilectis.      [Seal.] 

Carolus  divina  favente  dementia  E[lectus]  Romanorum  Imperator 
semper  Augustus  Germaniae  Hispanarum  utriusque  Siciliae  Hierusolimae 
etc  Rex. 

Mag[nifi]ci,  honorabiles,  fideles,  dilecti,  Cum  in  Italiam  lUustrem 
Carolum  Delannoy  pro  vicerege  nostro  Neapolitano  mitteremus,  visum 
est  nobis  inter  caetera  mandata  quae  a  nobis  defert,  petitionem  vestram 
illi  cognoscendam  dare.  Debetis  ofiicij  vestri  meminisse,  eamque  rationem 
temporum  habere,  ut  causam  Imperii  non  destituisse  videamini.  De 
animo  nostro  pluribus  ab  eodem  Carolo  certiores  fietis .  Hortamus  summum 
honorem  homini  habeatis,  plenamque  fidem  in  omnibus  rebus  praestetis. 
Datum  in  nostro  oppido  Brussellarum  xxvi  aprilis  MDxxij. 

Carolus  ^ 
Mandato  Caesaris 

G.  aquillensis 

II.    Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld  to  a  Prince 

24  February  1529. 
Count  Albert  IV  of  Mansfeld  was  one  of  the  minor  princes  who  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  Reformation.  Luther  knew  him  personally  and  often  wrote  to 
him.  He  was  present  at  Luther's  death,  and  was  so  much  perturbed  thereby  that  his 
letter  describing  it  announced  that  '  The  Almighty  has  died ' — a  mere  anacoluthon, 
not  an  apotheosis.  Sketches  of  his  life  in  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic  and  by 
Grossler  in  Zeitschrift  des  Harzvereins,  xviii.  365-400  (1885).  This  autograph  letter — 
for  assistance  in  the  reading  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friends  the  Rev.  Professor 
W.  W.  Rockwell  and  the  Rev.  Professor  C.  M.  Jacobs — gives  a  glimpse  of  the  daily 
life  and  household  economy  of  a  German  prince  of  the  time.  The  name  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  been  thoroughly  erased,  presumably  by  the  man  who 
sold  it  from  his  family  archives.  The  title  '  uncle '  need  not  be  taken  literally,  as  it 
was  a  common  form  of  address.  Other  letters  of  Albert,  nearly  contemporary  with 
this,  are  addressed,  one  to  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  of  17  July  1528  (G.  Mentz, 
Handschriften  aus  der  Reformationszeit,  1912,  no.  36  a),  and  the  other  to  Prince  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  dated  14  April  1529  (Mentz,  Johunn  Friedrich,  1903,  i.  120).  In 
place  of  the  address  a  later  hand  has  written, '  An  eynem  lieben  her  zu  Eygenn  Handen ', 
and  another  hand,  '  Von  Mansfehlt  grave  Albrecht  schreibt  .  .  .^  auch  des  bestellten 
eysen  halb '.  On  the  subject-matter  of  this  letter  see  W.  Miick,  Der  Mansfelder 
Kupferschieferbergbau,  1910;  W.  MoUenberg,  Die  Eroberung  des  Weltmarktes  durch 
das  Manafeldische  Kupfer,  1911. 

*  Luther's  Correspondence  and  otJier  contemporary  Letters,  vol.  i,  1913,  vol.  ii,  by 
Smith  and  Jacobs,  1918.  ^  Autograph.     Seal.  =»  The  name  is  erased. 
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Hochgeborner  fiirst  lieber  here  und  ohem,  ich  wolt  ewer  liebden  fast 
gern  nacli  der  lange  antwort  aufi  ire  schreyben  so  feyl  es  die  sachen  die 
Weynheffern  ^  balb  belangend  ist  getban,  baben  aber  auss  Ursachen  Wy 
Eure  liebde  auss  meynem  scbreybben  eigner  potscbafft  vor  wenicben 
Wocben  nicbt  kommen  mogen,  bytt  fruntlich  micb  yn  dem  entscbuldigett 
zu  Wyssen  Und  dass  ycb  Eure  liebden  Boten  Wellicbs  der  sachen  zum 
besten  gescheen  auffghalden  nicht  beswert  haben  dass  eyssen  weyl  ich 
zum  furderlichsten  holen  lassen  und  von  stundt  meyner  heymkunft  eyn 
kleynschmeydt  dar  hyn  verordnen  solichs  an  zu  mauchen.  Und  byn  Eure 
liebden  als  meyn  her  und  ohem  meyns  Vermegens  zu  dynen  wylligst. 
In  eyl  Mein  Hand  am  24  tag  Februarij  anno  domini  29. 

Albrecht  grave  zu  Mansfelt. 

Mein  her  Von  anhalt  ^  auch  sust  feyl  guter  gesellen  lassen  auch  Ire  dass 
sagen  da  sy  bey  s[achsische]  Freyburgk  dyss  bryffs  gewesen  synd.^ 

III.    Receipt  by  Henry  VIII 

for  £2,000  *  coined  money  of  silver  of  plate  and  bullion '  received  from  John 
Williams  (later  Baron  Williams  of  Thame),  Treasurer  and  Master  of  the 
Jewels.  Sign-manual,  Westminster,  20  January  1544.  (Not  in  the  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.) 

IV.    Francis  I  to  M.  de  Boscodon 

Rambouillet,  17  March  1546/7. 
This  letter,  engrossed  and  signed,  is  not  in  the  Actes  de  Frangois  I.  It  was  written 
just  two  weeks  before  the  king's  death  and  was  perhaps  addressed  to  the  abbot  of 
Boscodon  in  Dauphine,  sent  by  Francis  on  some  secret  business  to  Germany,  probably 
connected  with  the  Schmalkaldic  War.  A  French  spy  named  Bosco,  who  figures  largely 
in  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henri/  VIII  for  1544,  was  probably  a  different  person. 

A  Monsieur  de  Boscodon  partant  pour  mon  affaire  en  allemagne. 
Monsieur  de  Boscodon,  J'envoye  ce  porteur  pardevers  vous  pour  vous 
tenir  quelques  propos  de  ma  p[ar]t  dont  vous  croirez  comme  escritz 
moymesmes.  Sur  quoi  faisant  fin  et  priant  Dieu,  monsieur  de  Boscodon, 
quil  vous  aist  en  sa  garde.  Escript  a  Rambouillet  au  xvije  jour  de  mars 
anno  MDxlvi. 

Francoys. 
G.  Bayard  sss.* 

*  Possibly  a  proper  name. 

'  One  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  John,  George,  or  Joachim. 

'  Translation  :  '  Highborn  Prince,  dear  Lord  and  Uncle  :  I  should  very  willingly 
have  done  what  I  wrote  at  length  in  answer  to  your  letter  about  the  matter  of  the 
wine-lees,  but  was  unable  to  come  for  reasons  which  you  learned  from  my  letter  sent 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  special  messenger.  I  kindly  beg  you  to  excuse  me  in  this.  And 
in  order  not  to  delay  your  messenger,  who  understands  that  the  thing  has  been  done 
for  the  best,  I  will  order  the  iron  to  be  brought  as  quickly  as  possible  and  at  the  very 
hour  of  my  return  home  will  have  a  locksmith  take  orders  to  make  the  same.  And 
I  am  always  most  willing  to  serve  you  as  my  lord  and  uncle  according  to  my  ability. 
In  haste,  my  hand,  24  February,  anno  domini  29. 

Albert  Count  of  IVIanspeld. 

My  Lord  of  Anhalt  and  many  another  good  fellow  will  tell  you  the  same,  as  they 
were  present  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony  while  this  letter  was  being  written.' 

*  Bayard,  Seigneur  de  la  Font,  was  secretary  of  finance.    According  to  the  index 
the  Actes  de  Frangois  I,  there  were  two  other  secretaries  of  this  name. 
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V.    Catlierine  de  Medicis  to  the  Bishop  of  Limoges 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  28  November  1561. 

This  letter  was  written  on  a  large  sheet  folded  once.  The  first  page  is  written  in 
Catherine's  own  wretched  scrawl,  but  on  turning  the  page  she  called  an  amanuensis, 
whose  fair  and  even  writing  half  fills  each  of  the  last  three  pages.  It  is  signed  in  the 
queen's  hand.  The  part  written  on  the  last  three  pages  has  been  published  by  La 
Ferriere  and  Puchesse,  Lettres  de  Catherine  de  Medicis,  vol.  i  (1880),  p.  253,  but  the 
first  page  is  not  printed  there  or  elsewhere,  presumably  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
Catherine's  penmanship,  spelling,  and  idiom.  Professor  Grandgent  of  Harvard  has 
kindly  read  over  my  copy  of  the  letter  and  assisted  me  in  its  interpretation  in  several 
points. 

The  historical  bearing  of  the  letter  is  this.  Philip  II  had  tried  to  force  Catherine's 
hand  by  offering  help  to  the  French  Catholics  against  the  Huguenots  independently 
of  her.  Politique  as  she  was,  having  just  allowed  the  Colloquy  of  Passy,  she  could 
not  brook  such  interference,  and  yet  was  desperately  anxious  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
October  1561  she  accordingly  sent  Jacques  de  Montberon,  Sieur  d'Ausance  (d'Ozence), 
to  Philip  as  a  special  envoy,  and  on  his  return  questioned  him  closely  in  an  audience 
of  14  October.  See  Lettres  de  Catherine,  vol.  i,  introduction,  pp.  cix  ff.,  and  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  under  date.  On  1  November,  Catherine  wrote  M.  de  Rennes 
that  Ton  tenoit  la  guerre  toute  certaine  entre  le  Roy  monsieur  mon  filz  et  le  Roy 
Catholique  des  Espaignes,  et  qu'ilz  en  fondoient  le  motiv  sur  une  certaine  cause  si 
16gi6re  et  si  peu  veritable,  qu'il  est  ayse  de  juger  que  ceulx  qui  ont  donne  cest  avis 
Bont  plus  meuz  de  deplaisir  qu'ils  rcQoivent  de  veoir  la  chretienite  en  repoz',  and 
that  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  peace  and  had  sent  d'Ausance  on  a  second  mission 
{Lettres,  i.  247).  See  further  her  letter  of  23  November  to  M.  de  Limoges,  i.  251,  and 
better  printed,  x.  48.  To  the  same  ends  she  sent  the  special  and  secret  dispatch  here 
printed  to  her  ambassador  in  Spain,  Sebastien  de  I'Aubespine,  bishop  of  Limoges, 
on  whom  see  Lettres  de  Catherine,  x,  introduction,  pp.  xiii  ff.,  and  L.  Paris,  Nigociations 
relatives  au  regne  de  Frangois  II,  1841. 

Monsieur  de  limoge,  Je  me  defie  ceudeseus  qui  sont  malcontens  que  ^ 
je  peur  qui  ley  mende  pas  ^  de  la  vous  fayre  tenir  les  propos  que  vous 
aves  mende  [et]  passer  pour  ceux  pour  nous  a  la  chance  de  quelque  bonne 
aysperance  qui  n'est  a  decourir  de  quele  fason  nous  volons  vivre  et  quele 
relygion  nous  volons  alia  fin  tenir.  Pourse  presne  bien  guarde  qui  se  ne 
souyr  pour  sete  aucasion  et  pour  nous  dyre  lybrement.  Je  conoys  ne  pouoyr 
rien  apeser  ni  ausi  que  le  Roy  mon  fils  nave  jeames  lantyere  aubeysance 
si  nous  ne  fayson  set  que  nous  ay  mende  par  le  memoyre,^  car  je  ne  veos 
ni  ne  scays  conselleye  de  venir  aus  armes  et  ausi  je  ne  veos  pas  permettre 
set  qu'est  porte  par  serme  moyn  que  je  naysoy  asouraye  san  fiquesion  de 
son  oeuvre  que  set  Roy  ne  le  nous  mavves  pouse.  Vous  ne  nous  savves 
fayre  heun  plus  grant  servise  que  fayre  de  fason  qui  le  trouvet  bon  qui 
sent  cause  de  nous  contyneuer  san  que  personne  nous  pent  plus  brouUer 
en  I'amitye  en  la  quele  je  desire  que  set  deus  Royaumes  deme[urent 
de]*  mauye.^  Je  vous  prie  ne  vous  ennuyer  et  vous  aseurer  que  par  le 
premier  je  vous  envoyie  de  I'argent  a  [faire]  ^  sortyr  au  plus  tost  quelque 

*  Thinking  in  Italian,  Catherine  uses  qv£,  like  the  Tuscan  che.  In  Catherine's 
phonetic  spelling,  '  je '  stands  for  '  j'ai '.  "  '  Pas '  is  an  Italianism. 

'  i.  e.  the  instructions  of  Charles  IX,  referred  to  by  Catherine  in  a  letter  of 
23  November. 

*  A  small  triangle  has  been  cut  from  the  paper  at  this  point. 
'  '  Mauye  ',  i.  e.  '  ma  vie '. 

*  After  filling  the  page,  Catherine  crammed  the  margin  so  that  the  last  word, 
which  I  conjecturally  supply,  is  illegible.  With  '  sortyr '  we  turn  the  page  and  begin 
the  fair  hand  of  the  amanuensis. 
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fruict.^  Le  sr.  d'Ozence  ne  S9ait  rien  de  ceste  depesche,  et  icy  n'a  este 
entendue  que  de  troys  personnes ;  achevez  de  la  conduire  selon  le  commence- 
ment, et  si  vous  etiez  si  heureux  d'en  tirer  quelque  bonne  conclusion,  vous 
m'aurez  faict  le  plus  agreable  service  que  je  scaurois  desirer,  car  me 
trouvant  asseuree  de  ce  coste  1^,  il  me  seroit  bien  facile  de  manier  tout 
le  denouement  a  ma  commodite  et  au  bien  et  advantage  du  service  du 
Roy  monsieur  mon  filz  ;  mais,  parmi  tout  cela,  ne  laissez  pas  d'avoir 
les  yeux  ouverts  pres  et  loing  pour  veoir  s'il  y  a  ^  riens  de  cache  et  ne 
vous  laissez  endormir,  car  beaucoup  d'advis  et  de  nouvelles  de  Rome, 
de  Flandres,  d'Allemaigne  et  d'ailleurs  concurrent  a  semblable  but,  qui 
est  la  guerre,  et  que  je  ne  puis  croyre  ^  et  povez  bien  asseurer  par  de  la 
que  d'ici  n'en  viendront  point  les  occasions,  et,  s'il  y  en  a,  tenez  pour 
certain  que  ce  sont  des  idees  que  ceulx  qui  sont  mal  disposes  se  forgent 
d'eulx  mesmes  ;  au  demourant,  affin  que  vous  sacbiez  que  I'advis  que  je 
vous  ay  donne  de  monsieur  de  Nemours  n'est  pas  sens  fondement,  combien 
que  Ton  n'ayt  pas  encores  la  source  et  la  pure  verite  du  mal,  si  verrez-vous 
bien  par  la  copie  de  I'instruction  qu'il  a  baillee  a  ung  gentilhomme  des  siens 
envoye  ici  pour  s'excuser,  qu'il  avoit  parle  a  mon  fils  d'Orleans  de  telle 
sorte  qu'il  est  aise  a  juger  qu'il  y  avait  quelque  chose  de  cache,  et  que  je 
serois  tres  ayse  que  vous  faciez  entendre  par  de  la  ;  et  quant  a  votre 
successeur,  je  y  pourvoiray  le  plus  tost  que  je  pourray,  vous  priant  cepen- 
dant  ne  vous  ennuyes  *  de  faire  de  bien  en  mieulx  et  que  je  sgache  au  plus 
tost  ce  que  vous  avez  receuilly  de  ceste  depesche  ;  remettant  le  surplus 
a  ce  diet  porteur,  auquel,  en  vostre  faveur,  j'ay  fait  accorder  une  place  de 
vallet  s  de  chambre  du  Roy  monsieur  mon  filz,  pour  estre  mis  au  prochain 
estat.  Priant  Dieu,  monsieur  de  Lymoges,  vous  avoyr  en  sa  saincte 
et  digne  ®  garde. 

Escript  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  le  xxviii^  jour  de  novembre  1561. 

Caterine.' 

De  I'Aubespine.^ 

VI.    J.  J.  Grynaeus  to  P.  Camerarius 

Roteln,  26  June  1568. 
John  James  Grynaeus  (1540-1617),  protestant  theologian,  for  some  years  (1565-75) 
pastor  at  Roteln  in  Baden,  and  professor  successively  at  Tubingen,  Basel,  and  Heidel- 
berg (see  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic). 

Philip  Camerarius  (1537-1624),  jurist,  third  son  of  the  humanist,  Joachim  Came- 
rarius, professor  at  the  university  of  Altdorf  (ibid.).    At  the  date  of  this  letter  he  was 
in  Strassburg. 
Holograph, 

Virtute  et  eruditione  praestantissimo  viro  D.  Philippo  Camerario 
loachimi  F[ilio]  amico  suo  amicissimo.    Argentinae. 

*  Prom  this  point  the  letter  has  been  published  by  La  Ferriere,  pp.  253  f.  As 
the  edition  differs  slightly  from  the  original,  and  as  the  latter  part  is  essential  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  earlier  portion,  I  print  the  whole. 

*  La  Ferriere  prints  '  s'il  n'y  a '. 

'  '  et  que  je  ne  puis  croyre'  omitted  by  La  Ferriere. 

*  '  ne  vous  ennuyes '  omitted  by  La  Ferriere. 
'  La  Ferriere  prints  '  varlet '. 

*  '  et  digne'  omitted  by  La  Ferriere.  '  Autograph. 

*  Catherine  had  several  secretaries  of  the  Aubespine  family. 
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S.D.  Etsi  constitueram,  Philippe  Camerari  vir  ornatiss.  ad  iucundissimas 
tuas  literas  (quibus  adiunctae  erant  Domini  Oporini^  literae  una  cum 
inclusis  epicedijs  de  morte  propinqui  mei  S.  Grynaei  ^  a  Domino  Parente  * 
tuo  scriptis)  respondere,  tamen  negocia  quibus  longo  iam  tempore  districtus 
fui,  faciunt,  ut  praeter  meum  morem  et  officio  meo  et  meae  voluntati 
satisfacere  non  potuerim.  Miseram  autem  Domino  Oporino  una  cum 
epicedijs  epistolam  a  Domino  Parente  tuo  mense  Octobri  anni  superioris 
ad  me  scriptam,  quam  tibi  a  Domino  Oporino  non  esse  exhibitam  ex  eo 
colligo,  quod  non  est  ad  me  Argentinam  cum  epistola  Oporiniana  missa. 
De  eo  ideo  scribo  ut  intelligas  me  D,  loacbimi  Camerarij  vel  unicam 
epistolam  maioris  facere  quam  praetiosiss.  margaritae.* 

Oporinus  noster  cum  quatuor  alijs  ex  familia  discumbit.^  Deus  virum 
optimum  restituere  dignetur.  Cum  haec  scriberem  invenit  D.  Casparus 
Hervagius,  qui  me  plurimam  salutem  tibi  precari  ipsius  nomine  iussit. 
Diligit  te  candide  &  saepe  amanter  de  te  mecum  loquitur.  Magnopere 
te  oro,  mi  D.  Philippe,  ut  et  me  tui  nominis  amantissimum  ipso  persuadeas, 
&  ut  me  Clarissimo  Parenti  tuo  officiose  commendes.  Pro  missa  irapafjipaa-L 
Psalmi  30  gratiam  habeo.  Bene  in  Christo  vale  &  me  tuis  precibus  Xtw 
commenda,  cui  te  &  tuos  omnes  commendare  soleo.  Scripsi  Roctelae 
xxvi  lunij  1568. 

Tuus  in  Domino  loH.  Iacobus  Grynaeus. 

VII.    Viglius  van  Zuichem  to  Bucho  Montzima 

Brussels,  7  December  1569. 
Viglius  van  Aytta  van  Zuichem  (1507-77),  humanist  and  statesman,  a  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  in  the  Netherlands,  writes  to  his  nephew 
concerning  the  appointment  of  Cunerus  Petri  van  Browershafen  to  the  bishopric  of 
Leeuwarden.  Many  of  Viglius's  letters  have  been  published  in  C.  P.  Hoynck  van 
Papendrecht's  AnaUcta  Belgica,  1743. 

Eximio  Viro  M.  Buchoni  Montzimae  sacrae  theologiae  doctori  nepoti 
suo  charissimo. 

S.  P.  lamdudum  mi  nepos  cogitavi  te  certiorem  de  profectu  domini 
Cuneri  Episcopi  Leouardiensis  ^  in  Frisiam  ut  ibi  functionem  sibi  com- 
missam  deo  propitio  aggrediatur.  Incidit  autem  hoc  iter  in  hybernum 
tempus  non  satis  oportunum,  sed  quoniam  citius  e  Roma  Bullas  adipisci 
negavit,  banc  temporis  molestiam  devorare  cogitur.  Cupivissem  autem 
atque  etiam  adhortatus  fuissem  ut  et  te  comitem  adiungeres.  Archi- 
diaconalique  officio  in  novi  episcopi  introductione  in  patria  fungeris.  Sed 
vereor  ne  temporis  incommoditatem  forte  te  excuses.  Quam  autem 
Reverendissimus   Episcopus  suique  comites  non  abhorrent,   te   qui  in 

»  John  Oporinus  (1507-68),  the  printer  of  Basle. 

*  Simon  Grynaeus,  who  died  1541,  the  well-known  scholar. 

^  Joachim  Camerarius,  Melanchthon's  friend,  who  died  1574.  This  poem  may 
have  been  in  his  volume,  Libellus  continens  eclogas  et  alia  quaedam  poematay  Lipsiae, 
1568. 

*  This  word  badly  rubbed  and  uncertain. 

*  He  died  ten  days  later,  6  July. 

*  He  entered  his  see  on  1  February  1570,  was  expelled  on  25  April  of  the  same  year, 
and  died  in  1580.  Leeuwarden  was  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  erected  at  the  instance  of 
Philip  II  in  1559.    It  lapsed  in  1580.    See  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum,  1873,  p.  254. 
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propinquo  es,  ac  ibi  multos  notos  propinquosque  babes,  minus  boc  officium 
eximio  viro,  qui  et  tuum  actum  aliquando  bonorauit,  detrectare  conuenit. 
Decano  autem  Sanctae  Gudulae^,  qui  eum  istic  comitari  non  recusavit, 
bospitium  in  aedibus  meis  apud  Leouardiam  obtuli,  ubi  et  te  Igranus 
noster  non  grauitate  (si  forte  eo  uti  voles)  excipiet.  Itaque  aut  tibi  istbuc 
proficiscendum  est,  aut  certe  te  excusationes  apud  Reverendissimum 
Leouardiensem  conquirere  decet  cur  illi  in  boc  officio  non  adsis. 

A  Folcardo  fratre  tuo  litteras  nuper  accepi,  &  quoniam  earum  pars  ad 
te  pertinet,  bisce  eas  coniungere  visum  fuit.  Vosque  istbic  rogo  ut  ad  eum 
nonnunquam  scribitis  absentemque  consolemini,  ac  ad  complenda  feliciter 
studia  exbortemini.  De  itinere  autem  Italico,  de  quo  ille  a  me  certior 
fieri  cupit,  ex  domini  Hopperi  consilio  statuam.  Bene  vale  nepos  cbarissime 
&  fratri  coniugique  ac  amicis  omnibus  istbuc  multam  salutem  dicito. 
Bruxella,  vii  Decemb.  1569. 

Tuus  ex  animo  avunculus 

ViGLIUS   ZUICHEMUS. 

VIII.    Alfonso  d'Este  to  Catherine  de  Medicis 

Reggio,  18  December  1574. 

Letter  of  introduction  for  his  brother  from  Alfonso  II,  duke  of  Ferrara  (1533-97), 
who  is  remembered  as  the  patron  of  Tasso.  There  is  no  answer  to  this  letter  in  the 
Lettres  de  Catherine  de  Medicis  nor  any  allusion  to  it. 

Holograph,  in  a  fine  Italian  hand. 

Alia  Serma  Regina  madre  del  Re  Cbristianissimo,  Signora  mia  osservan- 
dissima. 

Serma  gra  mia  osser»^a. 
II  carissimo  Fratre  ^  mio  gentilbuomo  presente  essbibitore  dopo  haver 
fatto  bumilissima  reverenza  alia  M^a  v.  in  nome  mio  le  esporr^  la  cagione  per 
la  quale  viene  mandato  da  me  supplicola  a  degnarti  di  vederlo  et  assoltarli 
un  quella  bumanita  cbe  e  solita  di  fare  et  a  prestare  a  lui  quella  credenza 
cbe  per  benignita  sua  darebbe  a  me  proprio  et  in  questi  raccomandandomi 
ben  bumilimente  nella  desideratissima  gratia  della  M^a  V.  le  bacio  rive- 
rentemente  la  mano  et  prego  il  G.^  dio  cbe  le  doni  ogni  felicita.  De  Reggio 
a  xviii  di  Decembre  del  LXXIIII. 

D.  V.  Mt.  Humillissimo  et  obedientissimo  servitore 

Alfonso  d'Este. 

IX.    Philip  Marnix  to  Sidbrand  Luhhertus 

Asperen,  22  September  1591. 

Philip  Marnix,  lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  (1538-98),  was,  next  to  William  of  Orange, 
the  greatest  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Dutch  revolt.  His  Beehive  was  an  effective 
satire  against  the  Roman  church.  When  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  burgomaster, 
was  captured  in  1585,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  and  retired  from 
active  life.    (See  Realeiicyklo'pddie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  s.  v.) 

Sidbrand  Lubbert  (1556  or  1557-1625)  was  the  first  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Calvlnist  university  of  Franeker,  founded  in  1585.    He  was  a  vigorous  controversialist 

^  At  Brussels. 

*  Apparently  a  dialectic  form  of  '  fratello '.    Alfonso  had  a  brother  who  became 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  and  died  in  1586.    He  may  have  had  others. 
»  'Grande.' 
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against  Rome  and  Bellarmin  on  the  one  side,  and  against  Socinians  and  Grotius  on 
the  other.    (See  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  ii.  948.) 

This  letter  is  not  in  Marnix's  Godsdienstige  en  kerkelijke  Geschriften,  3  vols,  and 
supplement,  1871-91,  which  contain  one  letter  to  Lubbert,  dated  3  November  1597 
(supplement,  p.  90).    Nor  is  it  in  Marnix's  (Euvres  completes,  Brussels,  9  vols,  1857-60. 

Clarissimo  Doctissimoque  viro  Domino  Sidbrando  Luberto  Sanctae 
Theologiae  in  Academia  Franikerana  Professori,  Franikerae. 

Salutem  in  Christo.  Exempla  libri  ^  tui  terna  tradidit  noster  leremias. 
Eo  nomine  magnas  tibi,  vir  clarissime,  ago  gratias.  Omnino  eum  dignum  esse 
censeo  qui  lucem  videat  et  multorum  manibus  teratur.  Et  spero  fructum 
essefacturum,  nonpoenitentiam,  solide  cum  eo  clare  confutantur  lesuitorum 
Sophismata.  Quod  vero  in  praefatione  mentionem  mei  iniecisti  multo  certe 
timgnificentiorem  quam  res  ferehat,  nescio  quomodo  accipiam  aut  in  quam 
partem.  Scio  equidem  ab  animo  esse  henevolentissimo  in  me  profectum.  Sed 
non  sum  ita  me  amans  ut  non  sentiam  quam  exiguum  sit  id  qualecunque  est 
operae  quod  in  eo  prostiti,  ita  ut  si  quisquam  id  aliud  praeter  me  aeque  ut  ego 
novit,  is  te  ludere  potius  sit  existimaturus  quam  loqui  serio.  Quantulum  enim, 
quaeso,  est  illud  quod  ego  hue  attuli  ?  ^  Certe  nuUius  momenti  praeterquam 
si  recudatur  liber,  rogo  ut  totum  hoc,  de  me,  expungas.  Nee  cum  par  est 
tuam  erga  me  benevolentiam  lectori  quidpiam  quod  non  sit,  persuadere 
de  amico  plane  nihil  quale  tu  illi  adfingis  meriti.  Tua  certe  in  me  voluntas 
mihi  multo  est  gratissima,  habeoque  illam  summi  beneficii  quod  per  in- 
finita  alia  Deus  in  me  contulit  loco.  Sed  si  ab  amicis  interroger  quod  ego 
his  prostiterim,  erit  profecto  erubescendum.  Si  me  amabis  et  te  a  me 
amari  statues,  facies  et  mihi  gratum  et  te  dignum.  Ego  cum  tuam  amicitiam 
facio  plurimi,  eruditionem  admiror,  pietatem  exosculor,  sed  nolo  amorem 
hunc  tuum  caecum  esse,  si  mihi  quodquam  praeter  aequum  trihuerit.  Sed 
de  his  hactenus.^  Tum  quaeso  ita  statue  me  totum  esse  tuum  et  nihil 
grave  fero  quod  operabis. 

De  rebus  publicis  nihil  habeo  quod  sentiam  pretium  operae.  Ex  quo 
enim  cum  exercitu  abiit  in  Zelandiam  Comes  Aramitius^  scribit  nobis 
de  instituto  eius,  et  nihil  de  successu  est  inauditum.  Brevi  credo  ecquid 
confectum  sit  intelligemus. 

In  domesticis  :  Ex  quo  ad  se  ex  hac  mortale  vita  uxorem  *  vocavit 
Dominus,  pene  luctu  et  moerore  oppressus  fui.  lam  quartus  decimus 
agitur  dies  quo  ex  Zelandia  partim  reficidendi  animi  partim  consilij  de 
rebus  meis  apud  amicos  capiendi  causa  adpuli  in  Hollandiam,  ubi  aliquot 
dies  apud  prioris  coniugis  sororem  Asperae  haesi.  Cras  aut  ut  tumulum 
procuro ^  paro  reditum  in  Zelandiam.  Et  iter  per  Hagam  Comitis  « institui. 
Plerique  amici  tertias  "^  etiam  suadent  ineptias  a  quibus  etsi  animus 
hactenus  abhorruit,  solitudinis  tamen  moeror  et  rerum  domesticarum 
status  non  plane  videtur  me  avocare.  Video  cum  vix  me  familiae  onera 
aut  potius  oiKoi/o/xtas  officia  sustentare  ac  perfungi  solum  posse  praesertim 

*  S.  Lubberti  Libri  VII  de  principiis  Christianorum  dogmatum,  Frenequerae,  1591. 
'  Underlined  in  the  original.  a  The  count  of  Aremberg. 

•  Mamix  married  thrice.  His  second  wife,  Katharina  van  Eeckeren,  widow  of 
Jan  van  Straden,  died  in  April  1586.  His  third  wife  was  Josina  de  Lannoy,  widow 
of  Adrien  de  Bailleul ;  she  died  in  1605. 

*  This  word  is  uncertain. 

•  The  Hague.  M.  e.  a  third  marriage. 
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cum  tantum  sint  filiae  adolescentes,  quas  neque  deserere  fas  est  nee  domi 
solas  relinquere  nee  tutum  nee  honestum.^  Sed  dabit  Dominus  consilium,  quern 
rogo  ex  animo  ut  te  ecclesiae  suae  et  nobis  diu  tueatur  incolumem.    Vale 
vir  praestantissime  meque  tui  amantissimum  ut  coepisti  redamare  perge. 
Aspera  ad  xxiiam  7bris  1591. 

Tuus  Phi.  Marnixius  Sancto-Aldegondius. 

X.    Frangois  de  Malherbe 

2  December  1609. 
Fran9ois  de  Malherbe,  the  French  poet  and  critic  (1555-1628).  This  letter  is  not 
in  his  (Euvres  edited  by  L.  Lalanne,  5  vols.,  1862-9.  The  name  of  the  addressee  is 
lost,  an  imheard-of  thing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  address  and  contents  were 
written  on  the  same  sheet,  but  common  in  the  seventeenth,  when  envelopes  began  to 
be  used.     Holograph. 

Monsieur,  depuys  mon  paquet  ferme  monsieur  de  ^  ui'a 

apporte  sa  response.  Je  la  vous  envoye,  et  vous  dy  derechef  que  les  bruitz 
de  la  guerre  de  Cleves  ^  ne  vous  gardent  pas  de  boire  frais.  Dieu  ne  nous 
veut  pas  tant  de  mal,  et  nostre  Roy  est  trop  redoutable  pour  avoir  peur 
de  brouillerie  tant  qu'il  vivra.  Je  prie  Dieu  que  ce  soit  d'icy  a  cent  ans  et 
autant  que  les  jours  de  I'homme  le  pouvent  extendre. 

Je  suis  tou jours  votre  bumble  serviteur 

Fr.  de  Malherbe. 

A  Paris,  2  Decembre  1609. 

XI.    Henri  IV  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

Paris,  7  January  [1610]. 
I  cannot  find  this  letter  in  the  Lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV,  publiees  par  Berger 
de  Xivrey,  9  vols. ,  1843-76.  The  date  of  the  year  is  not  given,  but  a  letter  of  23  October 
1609,  speaking  of  sending  De  Bullion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proves  that  this  must  have 
been  written  in  1610.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy  at  this  time,  had  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wars,  internecine  and  external,  of  France,  to  aggrandize  himself. 
This  missive  shows  that  Henri's  statesmanlike  policy  of  conciliation  finally  triumphed. 
Autograph. 

A  Mon  frere  le  due  de  Savoye. 

Mon  frere,  sy  vous  avez  receu  contantemant  du  raport  de  mon 
afexyon  anvers  vous  &  les  nouvelles  que  vous  a  fet  le  s.  de  bulyon  aynsy 
que  vous  maves  escryt  par  luy,  Je  desyre  que  vous  croyes  que  ie  nay  este 
moyns  satysfet  de  la  bonne  response  que  vous  luy  aves  fete  qu'yl  m'a 
fydelement  represantee  &  me  est  ancores  comfyrmee  par  le  s.  trouylons, 
yl  ne  reste  plus  done  qua  accomplyr  nos  bonnes  et  mutuelles  delyberasyons 
aquoy  ie  donneres  tel  ordre  de  mon  coste  aynsy  que  ledyt  trouylons  vous 
dyra  que  j'ay  byen  commence  &  propose  de  fere,  que  comme  Jestyme 
que  vous  aures  suget  de  nous  an  louer.  Je  m'atands  aussy  que  vous  auves 
a  plesyr  de  metre  la  dernyere  mayn  a  ce  bon  auise  a  fyn  que  nous  an 
recevyons  an  samble  par  nous  &  les  nostres  a  presant  &  a  I'auenyr  les 
auantages  que  s'an  promet 

Votre  byen  bon  frere 

Henry. 

le  viie  Janvyer  a  Parys. 

1  Underlined  in  original.  ^  Name  illegible. 

'  Malherbe  often  speaks  of  this  in  his  letters  of  this  period  {(Euvres,  iii.  95  ff.). 
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XII.    Gomarus  to  Luhhertus 

IVIiddelburg,  16/26  March  1614. 

Francis  Gomarus  (1563-1641),  the  opponent  of  Arminius,  was  bom  in  Bruges,  and 
studied  at  Strassburg,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Neustadt,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leyden  from  1594  to  1611,  when  he  became  a  preacher  at  Middel- 
burg ;  in  1614  he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Saumur  and  in  1618  to  Groningen.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Synod  of  Dort.  (See  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegen- 
wart,  s.v.) 

Clarissimo  theologo  D.  D.  Sidbrando  Lubberto  theologiae  professor! 
in  academia  Franekerana.    Frankeram. 

S.  P.  Quamvis,  vir  clarissime,  rarae  inter  nos  literae,  animus  tamen 
nieus  erga  te  integer.  Laudarunt  veteres  &  vina  &  amicos  ;  vetus  satis 
luetji  &  musta  &  notitia  recens  novitate  delectent.  Idemque  de  tuo  animo 
mihi  spondeo,  non  pridem  primum  noto,  etsi  optarim  dum  ad  alios  com- 
munes amicos  interdum  scribis  nostri  memoriam  mutuam.  Nam,  quod 
aiunt,  airpoa-qyopia  ttoAXwv  </)tA.ias  StcAvcrev,^  non  vereor  ;  quia  arctioribus 
notitiae  religionis  professionis  &  communis  causae  hostiumque  vinculis 
coniuncti  sumus,  quam  ut  dirimi  nos  deceat ;  nibilominus  tamen  grata 
salutatio  ab  amico  vel  eo  nomine  ne  nimis  amici  videamur,  quod  ut  gratum 
foret  adversariis  ita  piis  dolori.  Nuper  occupatus  causa  privata  Leydae, 
invitatus  sum  a  viro  mihi  multis  nominibus  amato,  D.  Anthonio  Lem- 
pereur,3  unaque  D.  Polyander  *  &  D.  Festus  communes  amici,  ex  quibus 
lubenter  tuum  erga  bonas  partes  studium,  et  scriptionem  in  N.^  intellexi. 
Deus  te  suo  spiritu  confirmet !  Ibidem  cum  intelligerem  Constantinum 
L'empereur  Franekeram  theologiae  studio  accensum,  meditari,  lubenter 
patri  ornatissimo  meas  ad  te  literas  adtuli,  quibus  in  suam  notitiam 
egregio  iuveni  viam  sternerem.  Quas  rogatus  iam  denegare  non  potui  nee 
difEerre.  Nam  si  parentes  spectes,  omnibus  notis  ac  probis  singular!  sua 
pietate  &  humanitate  gratissimi  sunt,  adeo  ut  domus  eorum  verae  pietatis 
et  modestiae  schola  queat  nuncupari.  Expertus  longoque  usu  edoctus 
testor.  Sive  Constantinum  observes  specimen  praefati,  modestiae  obser- 
vantiae  &  gratitudinis  erga  maiores,  diligentiae  in  studiis  constantis, 
elucebit.  Vicinitate  et  familiaritatis  usu  singula  comperi,  adeo  ut  tuto 
commendare  possim.  Quocirca,  vir  humanissime,  cum  ad  vos  tanquam  ad 
sacrarum  literarum  mercatum  uberem  sese  noster  Constantinus  conferat, 
rogo  ut  eum  amicitia  tua  complectaris  et  sacra  illius  studia  sine  tuo 
incommodo  faveas.  Beneficium  hocce  non  me  ingrato  effundes,  sed 
memorem  gratum  tuique  perpetuo  observantem  comperies.  Neminem 
unquam  commendavi  quem  praeferam  ob  mores  egregie  exploratos. 
Quod  reliquum  est  Deum  precor  ut   Sanctis  tuis  laboribus  adspiret  & 

^  Cf .  Luke  V.  39. 

*  UoKXas  ^  <pi\ias  dvpoaijyopia  5ie\vaev  (Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  5.  1). 
^  Possibly  Kaiser. 

*  John  Polyander  van  Kerkhoven  (1568-1646),  who  succeeded  Gomarus  in  1611  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden  {Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  s.v.). 

»  Probably  the  reference  is  to  Hugo  Grotius,  though  Lubbert  published  other 
controversial  tracts  about  this  time.  The  book  may  be  Antwoort  van  8.  DuJbhertus  op 
ie  Godsdiensiicheyt  van  H.  de  Groot,  1614. 
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li ostium  insolentiam  compescat.    Vale  et  a  nobis  officiose  salve.    Alia*, 
volente  deo  plura.    Middelbiirgi,  anno  MDCXIV,  Martii  xvi 

xxvi 
Tuus  Franciscus  Gomarus. 

XIII.    William  Cmnden  to  Theodore  Godefroy 

London,  28  June  1617. 

Godefroy  (1580-1649),  like  Camden  (1551-1623),  was  a  famous  antiquary.  Bom 
at  Geneva,  he  abjured  Calvinism  and  entered  the  Parisian  bar  and  later  the  royal 
service,  becoming  historiographer  of  France  in  1613.  His  vast  collections  are 
now  housed  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at  Paris.  This  letter  is  not  printed  in 
Camden's  Epistolae,  ed.  Th.  Smith,  London,  1691,  but  Godefroy's  answer,  in  French, 
dated  Paris,  30  August  1617,  is  there,  pp.  194  f.     Autograph. 

A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Theodore  Godefroy,  A  Paris. 

Dno.  Theod.  Godofredo  Guil.  Camdenus  S.  P. 

Fasciculum  quern  perijsse  male  metuebam  ad  te  perlatum  laetor. 
De  sedendi  praerogativa  inter  Galliae  et  Hispaniae  delegatos  ter  bene 
mihi  plane  satisfecisti,  et  si  nonnullis  ego  hac  in  re  satisfacere  non  possum, 
qui  vinci  nolunt  cum  vincantur,  dum  Nuntium  qui  e  delegatorum  numero 
non  erat,  in  nullo  numero  liabent,  et  pro  nullo  deputant  ut  qui  ad  collo- 
quium civilitatis  quadam  ratione  admissus  cum  authoritate  delegatis 
praeiudicare  non  posset,  non  magis  quam  si  omnino  abfuisset.  Cum  R. 
Elizabetba  suos  ad  tractatum  Bononiensem  MDC  mitteret,  censuit  ut 
rem  in  questionem  non  deuocarent,  si  Hispani  locum  sine  disceptatione 
non  cederent,  illico  redirent.  Illae  tamen  rationes  conquisiverent  et  inter 
alias  Hispanicam  nationem  sub  Italica  comprehensam  fuisse.  Sed  minus 
vero  unde  vero  \^sic\  nescio  nisi  ex  Libello  inscripto  Nohilissima  disceptatio 
super  magnitudine  regnorum  Gallici  et  Britannici  in  Concilio  Constantinensi, 
impresso  Lovanij  MDXVII  apud  Theodoricum  Martinum.  Cum  Senis 
Concilium  inchoaretur  quod  Basiliam  translatum,  Richardus  Flemingus 
Anglus  qui  postea  Episcopus  Lincolniensis  ab  Henrico  nostro  VI  missus 
protestationem  interposuit  contra  Hispanos  Scotos  et  Gallos  (forte  an  quia 
tunc  Henricus  ille  Rex  Gallorum  declaratus)  sed  haec  non  extat.  Garibaij  ^ 
&  Marianae  ^  audaculam  iactationem  frangent  haec  quae  et  antiqua  scheda 
Literis  fugientibus  tempore  Concilij  Basiliensis  conscripta,  cum  hisce 
accipies.  Reges  Angliae,  quanta  hactenus  observarim,  praetulerunt 
Polonum  Dano,  et  hunc  Sweco  et  ius  suum  coram  Alexandro  VI  qui 
Hispanus  Hispano  favit  et  lulio  II  qui  pro  Anglis  pronuntiavit,  retinuerunt. 
Deus  coeptum  tuum  in  hoc  argumento  secundet,  et  te  Reip[ublicae] 
Literariae  quam  diutissime  sospitet.  Vale  vir  Cl[arissime].  Londinij 
xxviii  lunij  A.  D.  MDCXVII. 

Nicholaum  Fabricium  Pierescium  virum  eruditiss.  cui  plurimum  debeo, 
si  nosti,  et  videris,  meis  verbis  quaeso  salutes.  Subinde  ad  ipsum  scripsi 
sed  nihil  responsi  tuli  ut  Lutetiae  versari  non  existimem. 

Qui  tibi  has  literas  tradit  eruditissimus  est  iuuenis  Patricius  lunius 
optimi  patris  filius  dignissimus,  Dni.  Regis  Magnae  Britanniae  Biblio- 

*  Esteban  de  Garibay,  who  wrote  a  Compendia  Historial. 

*  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536-1623  or  1624),  the  Spanish  Jesuit. 
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thecarius  qui  te  de  rerum  Gallicarum  Scriptoribus  in  Regia  Bibliotheca 
optime  docebit,  dignus  quern  in  tuorum  numero  habeas.  Scio  eum  et 
Usui  et  voluptati  futurum. 

XIV.  The  Earl  of  Middlesex  to  Sir  Robert  Pye 

Chelsea,  16  November  1623. 

Lionel  Cranfield  (1575-1645),  created  Baron  Cranfield  in  1621  and  earl  of  Middlesex 
1622,  was  at  this  time  lord  treasm-er.  There  are  allusions  to  the  pension  of  Sir  William 
St.  Ravie  [sic]  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  James  I,  1623-5, 
pp.  97  f.,  hut  this  document  is  not  noticed  there.     Holograph. 

His  Majesty  hath  granted  to  Sir  William  St.  Raby,  a  knight  of  Fraunce, 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  his  life  and  hath 
appointed  that  both  letters  patents  thereof  themselfe  and  the  hundred 
pounds  due  thereupon  for  the  first  half  year  ended  at  Michaelmas  last 
shall  be  delivered  to  St.  Raby  together  as  a  present  from  his  Majesty 
without  any  fees  or  charge  unto  him.  I  pray  you  therefore  take  order  that 
so  much  money  may  be  brought  to  me  at  Whitehall  two  months  after- 
ward at  2  o'  the  clock,  against  which  time  the  letters  patents  are  appointed 
to  be  there  also,  that  both  may  be  ready  to  be  delivered  according  to  his 
Majesty's  express  commandment.  Whereof  praying  you  to  take  special 
care,  I  byd  you  right  hartily  farewell.    From  Chelsea  the  xvith  November 

1623. 

Your  very  loving  friend 

Middlesex. 

XV.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 

London,  11  May  1637. 

Robert  Sidney,  earl  of  Leicester  (1695-1677).     Holograph. 

My  good  Lorde  : 

Although  the  small  importance  that  the  payment  of  my  respects  to 
yr  lordship  carryeth  with  it,  might  seem  to  argue  me  of  presumption  that 
I  troble  you  with  my  triuiall  lines,  yet  my  obligations  to  yr  lordship 
are  so  great  that  I  must  lay  my  modesty  aside,  to  give  you  account  of  my 
safe  arrival  in  this  court ;  where  my  chiefe  entertainment  is  to  satisfy 
concerning  you  the  friendly  curiosity  of  those  that  love  and  honor  you 
(wh[ich]  is  all  those  I  meet  with)  and  upon  so  faire  occasions  to  preach 
your  worth  and  my  oune  obligations  to  you.  Be  pleased  (my  noble  lord) 
to  continue  yr  favors  to  me  by  affording  me  some  meanes  to  wittnesse  my 
selfe  what  I  have  ever  vowed  to  be 

Yr  Lordships  most  humble  servant 

Kenelme  Digby. 
London,  11  May  1637. 

XVI.    Charles  I  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 

Whitehall,  26  February  1640/1. 
Holograph. 

A  mon  Cousin  le  Prince  d'Orange. 

Mon  Cousin,  Je  prends  Toportunite  par  le  retour  de  cest  Gentil- 

homme  de  vous  faire  souvenir  du  prier  que  je  vous  ay  faist,  pour  la  permis- 
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sion  de  quelques  Officiers  de  me  venir  servir  sans  leur  prejudice  d'aucune 
charge  qu'ils  ont  aupres  de  vous.  Et  quoy  que  j'espere  que  pour  le  moins 
la  plus  part  trouuera  le  fruict  de  ce  mien  recomdation  [sic]  neamoigns  il 
faut  que  je  vous  face  plus  particulier  instance  pour  le  Colonell  Goring,^ 
a  cause  que  je  juge  son  conge  sera  le  plus  dificill,  par  raison  de  sa  charge, 
mais  je  m'asseure  que  votre  amitie  pour  moy  surpassera  des  choses  de 
plus  grand  dificulte  que  ceci,  vous  asseurant  que  vous  me  troueres  en 
toutes  occasions 

Vostre  tres  affectionne  Cousin 

Charles  R. 
Whythall,  ce  26  de  Feb.  1640. 


\ 


Dispensations  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 

When  parliament  made  Henry  VIII  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  vested  in  him  and  his  successors  the  far- 
reaching  powers  of  dispensation  which  the  pope  had  hitherto 
exercised.  When,  however,  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
became  more  decidedly  protestant,  the  new  powers  of  the  crown, 
as  supreme  governor  of  the  church,  had  a  very  restricted  field 
of  operation.  This  perhaps  explains  why  this  matter  has  received 
but  little  attention,  though  there  exists  a  document  which  informs 
us  in  detail  of  the  dispensations  which  the  crown  could  grant ; 
dispensation  rolls  also  show  us  what  dispensations  were  actually 
issued. 

Parliament,  by  an  act  passed  in  1533  ^  and  amended  in  1536,^ 
empowered  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (subject  always  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown)  to  grant  all  dispensations  formerly 
obtained  from  Rome  :  he  was  to  issue  under  his  seal  any  *  licence, 
dispensation,  composition,  faculty,  grant,  rescript,  delegacy, 
instrument  and  other  writing  '  formerly  issued  by  the  pope,  *  not 
being  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  laws  of 
God  '.  But  he  was  not  to  grant  any  dispensation  not  formerly 
granted  by  the  court  of  Rome  until  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  or  their  council,  were  first  informed  and  determined 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  not.  If  such  licence  were  sanctioned,  the 
archbishop  was  to  make  fine  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and 
orders  were  to  be  given  to  him  or  his  commissary  to  make  such 
a  dispensation.  Licences  exceeding  £4  were  to  be  confirmed 
under  the  Great  Seal  and  enrolled  in  Chancery.  If  he  refused  to 
grant  a  licence  demanded  by  the  crown,  a  writ  was  to  be  issued 

^  George  Goring  (1608-57),  who  became  Lord  Goring  on  his  father's  elevation  to 
the  earldom  of  Norwich  in  1644,  served  in  the  Dutch  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
but  was  permanently  lamed  by  a  wound  received  at  Breda  in  1637.  He  returned  to 
England  early  in  1639.  The  next  year  he  went  back  to  Holland  and  served  in  the 
Dutch  war  until  1641  {Diet,  of  National  Biography). 

2  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21.  =»  28  Henry  VIII,  c.  16. 
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from  Chancery  enjoining  him  to  obey  or  to  show  cause.  If  the 
chancellor  ordered  the  issue  of  the  licence  and  the  archbishop 
still  refused,  he  was  to  pay  a  fine,  and  two  other  prelates  were 
to  be  appointed  to  grant  the  licence.  Francis  I  on  hearing  of 
this  law  is  said  to  have  remarked,  '  The  King  of  England  gives 
a  dispensation  like  his  Holiness  and  I  believe  will  soon  want  to 
say  Mass.'  ^  This  statute  was  amongst  those  expressly  revived 
in  1559,  and  it  remained  in  vigour  down  to  the  end  of  the  Stuart 
period. 

Clause  6  of  this  statute  ordered  that  two  copies  should  be 
made  of  all  dispensations  formerly  granted  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  together  with  their  taxes  ;  thereupon  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  two 
chief  justices  of  both  benches,  were  to  approve  these  documents, 
after  which  all  licences  were  to  conform  to  their  terms.  A  docu- 
ment briefly  noticed  among  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Charles  I 
as  *  Dispensations  both  such  as  are  in  present  use,  and  all 
heretofore  granted  from  Rome,  and  their  taxes  '  ^  is  evidently 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  two  documents  mentioned  above,  and  was 
probably  drawn  up  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign — ^imme- 
diately after  the  revival  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  in  Latin, 
and  bears  the  signatures — as  the  act  directed — of  Archbishop 
Parker,  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,^  the  lord  treasurer  (the  marquess 
of  Winchester),  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  (Sir  James  Dyer). 

Other  evidence  besides  these  signatures  shows  that  this  was ' 
not  the  original  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
for  almost  the  last  form  of  dispensation  on  the  last  folio  is  one 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  clergy  who  wished  to  marry. 
When  we  remember  the  opposition  of  convocation,  bishops,  and 
lords  to  the  religious  changes  of  1559,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  document  was  renewed  ;  the  addition  of  the 
dispensation  for  married  clergy  is,  however,  a  clear  intimation 
of  the  trend  of  opinion.  Bacon  and  Parker  triumphed  over 
Winchester. 

The  document  covers  twenty-nine  folio  pages,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  first,  consisting  of  98  dispensations,  may 
have  comprised  the  original  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  the  second,  which  appears  to  be  a  supplement  to 
the  first  part,  contains  217  *  uses  ',  but  the  form  of  these  so-called 
uses  in  no  way  differs  from  the  dispensations  of  the  first  section. 

»  Letters  and  Papers,  Henri/  VIII,  xm.  i.  1538,  introd.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

«  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  1, 1641-3,  p.  545.  The  document  is  in  the 
State  Papers,  vol.  499,  no.  68,  fo.  223. 

'  Elizabeth  issued  letters  patent  in  April  1559,  declaring  Bacon's  authority  to  be  as 
great  as  if  he  were  lord  chanceUor.    See  Pollard,  Political  History/  of  England,  vi.'185  n. 
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They  are  for  the  most  part  mere  variants  of  those  akeady  given. 
The  first  group  of  entries  are  dispensations  for  holding  more 
than  one  living.  Here  are  set  forth  the  prices  of  dispensations 
for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  incompatible  benefices  with  or 
without  the  cure  of  souls  ;  the  prices  of  the  many  kinds  of  Hcence 
for  non-residence,  and  for  the  combined  privilege  of  holding 
more  than  one  living  without  the  obligation  of  residence.  A  dis- 
pensation for  a  bishop  to  hold  one  benefice  in  commendam  cost 
£16  to  £20  ;  for  holding  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  £4,  £6  10<5., 
£7  135.  4td.,  £16,  £20,  £40,  £50,  or  £100  according  to  special  con- 
ditions. Dispensations  for  not  proceeding  to  ordination  before 
holding  a  cure  form  the  subject-matter  of  several  entries.  These 
licences  allow  ordination  to  be  postponed  from  two  to  seven 
years,  at  a  tax  of  205.  for  two  years  and  £4  for  seven  ;  and  there 
is  a  further  scale  of  charges  for  their  renewal  which  is  identical 
with  that  paid  for  the  original  licence.  Licences  for  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  monks  to  hold  benefices,  regular  or  secular, 
in  plurality,  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  those  mentioned 
under  our  first  head.  It  was  also  possible,  it  seems,  for  a  regular 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  to  wear  the  secular  dress. ^ 

Many  dispensations  were  available  for  minors  who  wished  to 
be  ordained  and  hold  benefices  before  the  statutory  age  of  twenty- 
five.  The  earliest  age  at  which  a  minor  could  receive  such  a  dis- 
pensation was  his  tenth  year,  at  which  the  price  was  £13  6s,  8c?. 
From  this  age  there  are  dispensations  at  decreasing  rates  for 
every  year  up  to  the  twenty-fourth,  when  the  tax  was  £2.  For 
holding  more  than  one  benefice  the  tax  was  increased  ;  a  licence 
for  one  year's  exemption  could  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings. 
If  a  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age  desired  dispensation  to 
proceed  to  the  priesthood,  the  tax  was  only  165.  Sd.  Next  follows 
a  list  of  dispensations  for  such  persons  enabling  them  to  become 
abbots  or  priors  at  the  age  of  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four, 
at  a  tax  of  £12,  £10,  £6  respectively.  A  nun  desiring  to  be  abbess 
or  prioress  in  her  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-ninth  year  paid  £5 
or  £4  respectively  for  the  licence.  A  long  section  deals  with 
dispensations  at  £4-£5  for  defect  of  birth,  and  double  dispensa- 
tions from  this  defect  combined  with  the  disabihties  of  a  minor. 
Thus  a  man  of  the  age  of  twenty- two  years,  incapacitated  by 
defect  of  birth,  might  receive  dispensation  against  both  blemishes 
for  £4.  Another  licence  (of  £5)  allows  a  son  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  living. 

In  a  long  list  of  dispensations  for  persons  marrying  wdthin 
the  prohibited  degrees,  the  first,  the  price  of  which  is  £60,  is 
a  dispensation  for  those  of  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity 

1  Several  charges  were  made  according  to  benefits  conferred :  265.  8d.,  £4,  £12  6s.  8d, 
(licence  to  accept  benefice  added),  £20  (two  benefices  allowed). 

Ee2 
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on  one  side  only  (simplex)  ;  the  last  concerns  those  of  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity  (simplex).  Another  scale  follows  for  each 
of  the  above  degrees  where  the  relationship  is  full,  i.  e.  on  both 
sides  (duplex),  but  the  prices  of  such  dispensation  are  much 
higher.^  Dispensations  were  also  necessary  to  legalize  marriage 
between  a  man  or  woman  and  the  godparent  of  one  of  their 
children,  or  between  a  man  and  a  godchild  of  his  late  wife,  the 
price  of  which  was  very  high — £6  and  £8  respectively.  The 
dispensation  required  by  persons  one  of  whose  parents  had 
become  godparent  to  the  second  contracting  party  cost  305.^ 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  entry  in  the  document  is  the 
dispensation  which  permitted  English  clergy  to  marry  and 
legitimated  their  children.^  This  dispensation  was  their  only 
legal  protection.  In  1603  the  Millenary  Petition  prays  *that 
King  Edward's  statute  [5  &  6  Edward  VI,  c.  12]  for  the 
lawfulness  of  ministers'  marriage  be  revived  '.*  We  have  not 
attempted  to  summarize  the  whole  of  the  315  entries  in  the 
document,  but  have  indicated  its  chief  contents. 

The  act,  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21,  further  commanded  that  all 
dispensations,  issued  according  to  the  scale  of  charges  laid  down 
in  this  document,  should  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  when  they 
exceeded  the  sum  of  £4.  Such  enrolments,  also  in  Latin,  are 
contained  in  the  Dispensation  Rolls  at  the  Record  Office,  but 
have  not  yet  been  published.  The  narrow  range  of  their  contents 
no  doubt  accounts  for  their  neglect.^  Had  parliament  directed 
that  all  licences  should  be  so  enrolled,  the  range  of  examples 
would  have  been  greatly  increased,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
price  of  many  dispensations  fell  below  £4.    Occasionally  dispensa- 

»  Taxes  for  dispensation  required  in  cases  of  marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees : 
For  second  degree  (gradus  simplex),  £40  \ 

second  and  third  degree  (gradus  simplex),  £8  r  or  as  arranged  by  arbitration. 

third  degree  (gradus  simplex),  £6  ) 

third  and  fourth  degree  (gradus  simplex),  30s. 

fourth  degree  (gradus  simplex),  265.  Sd. 

second  degree  (gradus  duplex),  £80  \ 

second  and  third  degree  (gradus  duplex),  £12  j-  or  as  arranged. 

third  degree  (gradus  duplex),  £9  i 

third  and  fourtli  degree  (gradus  duplex),  53s.  4d. 

fourth  degree  (gradus  duplex),  50s. 

second  and  fourth  degree  (gradus  duplex),  53s.  4d. 

2  A  pre-Reformation  example  of  the  last  kind  just  cited  may  be  found  m  the  Calendar 
of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ix.  483  (1445). 

3  '  Dispensatio  ut  quis  in  sacris  ordinibus  constitutus  etiam  admmistrationem  officii 
sui  debitam  exercens  possit  contrahere  matrimonium  et  contractum  legitime  uti  fruique. 
Et  ut  liberi  in  huiusmodi  connubio  procreati  sunt  ad  omnem  iuris  effectum  legitimi 
non  obstantibus  legibus  aut  canonibus  quibuscumque  in  contrarium  editis,'  no.  216, 
at  fo.  29. 

*  Prothero,  Statutes  and  other  Cmstitutional  Docwmnts,  4th  ed.,  1913,  p.  414. 
'  The  first  roll  is  of  37  Elizabeth,  and  the  series  continues  (though  there  are  many 
years  unrepresented)  do\\Ti  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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tions  were  enrolled  which  were  taxed  at  only  405.  The  contents 
of  three  rolls  of  this  series  are  analysed  below,  and  as  they  have 
been  selected  at  wide  intervals  of  time — 37  Elizabeth,  13  Charles  I, 
and  4  William  and  Mary — they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative. The  first  of  these  contains  the  greatest  variety 
of  dispensations,  and  its  70  entries  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 
licences  for  holding  more  than  one  cure,  for  sons  to  succeed  to 
their  father's  living,  to  eat  meat  on  days  prohibited  by  statute, 
for  the  union  of  two  neighbouring  churches,  for  the  erection  and 
consecration  of  new  churches.  Another  group  of  entries  contains 
not  only  a  dispensation,  but  also  an  absolution  for  an  offence 
already  committed.  Thus  a  man  who  held  a  prebend  and  canonry 
without  being  in  holy  orders  was  licensed  to  continue  in  posses- 
sion, and  absolved  from  the  pains  and  penalties  which  he  had 
incurred  ;  ^  another  clerk  received  a  similar  pardon  and  dis- 
pensation because  he  had  been  ordained  though  illegitimate.^ 
The  most  interesting  entries  of  this  kind  are  those  dealing  with 
cases  of  simony,^  for  these  dispensations  relieved  their  possessors 
from  the  penalty  prescribed  for  such  cases  in  31  Elizabeth,  c.  6. 
Persons  found  guilty  of  the  offence  were  to  be  fined  double 
the  yearly  value  of  the  benefice,  and  to  be  incapacitated  from 
holding  a  cure,  while  the  spiritual  penalties  were  also  to  be 
enforced.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  statute  just  cited  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  grant  dispensations  from  its  provisions, 
for  the  powers  bestowed  on  Henry  VIII,  as  head  of  the  church, 
permitted  him  to  issue  all  the  dispensations  formerly  issued  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  point  deserves  notice  because  the 
counsel  for  the  informer  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Hales  stated — 
though  it  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion at  issue — that  the  king  could  not  grant  such  an  exemption 
in  favour  of  simony.  If  he  meant  that  the  crown  was  unable  to 
pardon  a  simoniacal  person,  or  grant  him  a  dispensation  to  enjoy 
his  benefice  notwithstanding  any  law,  penalty,  censure,  to  the 
contrary,  this  roll  contains  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  contents  of  the  other  two  documents  are  much  more 
stereotyped.  Of  the  90  licences  contained  in  the  roll  for  13 
Charles  I,  87  fall  into  three  groups  :  licences  for  eating  meat  at 
prohibited  periods,  dispensations  for  sons  to  succeed  to  their 
fathers'  benefices,  and  dispensations  to  hold  more  than  one 
living.  The  three  entries  which  complete  the  roll  are  pardons 
for  justifiable  homicide,*  and  for  an  assault,^  and  a  dispensation 
to  a  deacon  who  has  taken  a  benefice  without  being  ordained 

»  Roll  37  Eliz.,  no.  6.  »  Ibid.  no.  16. 

'  Ibid.  no.  19.    The  rector  of  Glowston,  one  Arthur  Greenauche,  claimed  to  have  acted 
in  ignorance. 

*  Roll  43,  no.  76.  •  Ibid.  no.  27. 
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priest.^  The  roll  for  the  fourth  year  of  William  and  Mary^ 
contains  but  two  kinds  of  dispensations — one  for  holding  more 
than  one  living,  and  the  other  for  the  son  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
benefice. 

Each  enrolment  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  as  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  original  act  which  transferred  the  power  to  issue 
these  instruments  to  the  crown.  The  first  part  of  the  enrolment 
is  a  copy  of  the  dispensation,  licence,  or  absolution,  issued  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  then  follows  a  copy  of  the  letters 
patent  of  the  king  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  containing  the 
necessary  non-obstantes.  The  double  form  of  licence,  adopted 
for  papal  provisions  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  was  retained 
for  all  important  dispensations  issued  after  the  Reformation. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dispensing  power  was  aboHshed 
by  parliament  in  1689,  the  rolls  for  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  continued  to  be  drawn  up  as  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
the  letters  patent  of  the  crown  were  still  necessary.^  At  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  however,  the  old  double 
form  of  entry  disappeared  and  the  dispensation  of  the  archbishop 
alone  is  given.  Considering  the  authority  which  the  crown 
possessed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation, 
it  is  probably  not  an  accident  that  the  ancient  form  of  dispensa- 
tion survived  for  a  whole  reign,  in  spite  of  the  act  of  1689. 

These  rolls  are  not  the  sole  evidence  for  the  dispensations 
issued  under  the  act,  for  the  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers,  Domestic^ 
for  this  period  contain  many  such  instruments  of  an  even  more 
varied  nature  than  those  enrolled.  Licences  for  eating  meat  and 
for  butchers  to  prepare  meat  in  Lent  are  found  even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  though  after  this  reign  they  disappear.* 
A  special  type  of  dispensation  for  holding  a  second  benefice  has 
been  found  which  is  really  a  double  dispensation ;  it  is  stated  in 
the  licence  that  the  person  in  question  may  take  a  second  benefice 
at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  the  first  one,  this 

*  Roll  43,  no.  10. 

2  Roll  44.  Thus  there  is  no  record  in  this  series  between  the  thirteenth  year  of 
C!harles  I  and  the  fourth  year  of  William  and  Mary. 

*  The  last  dispensation  granting  one,  Marmaduke  Morris,  licence  to  hold  two  livings 
contains  the  following  approval  by  the  king  :  '  Rex  etc.  omnibus  ad  quos  etc.  Inspeximus 
quasdam  litteras  dispensationis,  presentibus  annexas,  quas  etc.  ratificavimus,  approbavi- 
mus  etc.  Ita  quod  Marma[duke]  Morris,  clericus  etc.,  omnibus  et  singulis  in  eisdem 
specificat  ubi  frui  et  potiri  valeat  et  possit  etc.  Eo  quod  expressamentis  etc.  In  cuius 
rei  testimonium  etc.    Teste  rege  apud  West' quinto  die  Martii.' 

*  Thus  in  Cal  oj  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Charles  II,  11  February  1661,  p.  509,  we  find 
a  licence  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  Anne  his  wife,  and 
ten  persons  chosen  by  them,  to  eat  meat  at  his  table  in  Lent,  provided  that  he  pays 
135.  4(i.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  On  29  January  the  king  had  issued  a  proclamation 
restraming  the  killing,  dressmg,  and  eating  of  meat  in  Lent;  ibid.  p.  490.  Again,  on 
5  February,  p.  266,  the  privy  council  grants  a  hcence  to  Michael  Kees,  butcher  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  to  kill  and  sell  meat  during  Lent. 
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distance  being  the  greatest  usually  allowed  in  such  cases. ^  There 
are  also  dispensations  for  non-residence,  for  presentation  to 
a  benefice  while  absent  on  the  king's  service,  for  modification  of 
the  local  statutes  governing  cathedral  appointments,  and  for 
permission  to  grant  a  lease  of  church  lands  contrary  to  the  usual 
conditions.  E.  F.  Churchill. 

»  Ibid.  25  March,  1669,  p.  245.  Application  for  dispensation  by  John  Neile,  D.D., 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  to  hold  two  benefices  together,  '  although  they  be  but 
a  little  above  30  miles  apart '.  The  bishop  of  Hereford,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  reported 
on  this  application  as  follows :  '  I  conceive  him  fit  to  receive  the  desired  dispensation, 
especially  as  the  distance  between  the  two  livings  mentioned  in  the  petition  is  but  six 
or  seven  miles  above  the  ordinary  course  of  dispensation.'  Many  such  dispensations 
were  granted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Greek  Political  Theory  :  Plato  and  his  Predecessors,    By  Ernest  Barker. 
(London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1918.) 

In  this  work  Mr.  Barker  has  completely  recast  the  corresponding  portion 
of  his  book  published  in  1906  under  the  title  of  The  Political  Thought  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  other  portion  is  also  to  appear  in  a  new  form, 
and  to  deal  with  Aristotle  and  his  successors.  We  have  here  a  substantial 
volume  of  over  400  pages,  and  it  might  be  urged  with  some  truth  that  its 
subject  hardly  provides  sufficient  matter  for  its  size.  Mr.  Barker,  how- 
ever, gives  it  generous  extension,  including  not  only  economics  but  also 
legal  and  educational  theory  and  social  relations,  with  sections  on  the 
lives  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  method  of  Plato's  dialogues,  and  the 
later  history  of  Plato's  political  theory.  So  far  as  the  book  is  enlarged  in 
these  ways,  there  is  ground  for  gratitude  and  not  for  fault-finding.  But 
one  is  inclined  to  regard  in  a  different  light  the  innumerable  quotations 
from  modern  writers,  which  encumber  the  notes  especially.  They  do 
indeed  show  that  Mr.  Barker  has  read  extensively,  and  that  he  does  not 
grudge  the  trouble  of  enabling  us  to  share  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  : 
but  the  book  would  have  been  more  interesting  and  more  valuable  if  its 
author  had  contented  himself  with  giving  us  the  fruit  of  his  studies  as 
borne  by  his  own  fertile  mind,  without  anxiously  adducing  or  controvert- 
ing— as  a  rule  unnecessarily — the  views  and  statements  of  other  writers. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  he  places  a  wildly  exaggerated  value  on  the 
political  practice  of  the  Greek  states,  as  distinguished  from  the  pohtical 
theories  of  the  Greek  writers.  Outside  Athens,  Greek  politics  were  petty 
to  the  last  degree  ;  and  even  Athens  held  the  dignity  of  a  state  for  brief 
time  and  with  precarious  grasp.  Political  genius,  in  short,  was  one  of  the 
great  qualities  which  the  Greeks  in  general  lacked  :  their  political  thinkers, 
too,  were  theorists,  not  statesmen.  However,  it  is  with  the  theorists  that 
Mr.  Barker  is  expressly  concerned,  and  despite  his  enthusiasm  he  does  not 
fail  to  point  out  their  limitations  and  their  absurdities.  Furthermore,  he 
leaves  none  of  them  out — with  one  startling  exception :  for  instead  of 
giving  a  whole  chapter  to  Thucydides,  the  most  profoundly  wise  political 
thinker  produced  by  Greece,  Mr.  Barker  awards  him  merely  incidental 
mention. 

When  these  reservations  have  been  made,  it  remains  only  to  return 
thanks  for  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  acute,  sane,  and  instructive.  Thus, 
the  reader  will  find  a  remarkably  full  and  discriminating  account  of  the 
political  theories  of  the  sophists,  with  a  sound  exposure  of  their  shallow- 
ness ;  and  this  account  is  enhanced  by  a  section  deahng  with  the  sophist 
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Antiphon,  whose  recently  discovered  fragments  are  translated  and  criti- 
cized. The  treatment  of  Isocrates  illustrates  Mr.  Barker's  fairness.  He 
calls  Isocrates  a  thinker  of  the  second  class,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  attain  to  any  philosophic  grasp  of  politics  :  for  Mr.  Barker's  attitude 
to  philosophy  is  one  of  antique  reverence.  But  he  honestly  acknowledges 
that  Isocrates  is  the  one  Greek  writer  who  grasped  the  importance  of 
international  relations  and  rose  above  the  internal  politics  of  the  city- 
state — an  admission  that  is  very  significant  indeed. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  of  course  devoted  to  Plato.  In 
twelve  chapters  Mr.  Barker  traces  the  development  of  Plato's  theories  on 
politics,  law,  and  education.  He  shows  their  hopeless  inconsistency, 
their  impracticable  nature,  when  they  are  regarded  as  wholes  ;  and 
always,  when  he  can  find  opportunity,  he  makes  prominent  the  isolated 
features  which  redeem  them.  The  truth,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Barker,  is  that  Plato's  faculty  in  this  realm  was  critical, 
not  constructive.  He  saw  what  was  wrong  in  Greek  governments  with 
unerring  insight ;  but  even  his  gigantic  intellect  failed  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  setting  them  right.  In  short,  Plato  was  a  Greek.  As  Mr.  Barker 
says,  the  last  word  of  his  political  theory  is  in  effect  theocracy  ;  and  he 
is  so  entirely  lacking  in  legal  genius  that  he  cannot  even  distinguish 
legahty  from  morality,  or  law  from  religion.  W.  A.  Goligher. 


Latin  Epigraphy.   By  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys.    (Cambridge  :  University 
Press,  1919.) 

This  unpretentious  volume  fills  a  vacant  space  among  English  classical 
handbooks.  It  is  packed  with  information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being 
the  work  of  one  of  our  most  complete  scholars,  while  not  a  word  is  wasted, 
its  pages  are  enlivened  when  occasion  offers  with  historical  and  literary 
allusions  which  no  one  knows  better  than  Sir  John  Sandys  how  to  supply. 
Characteristic  are  the  quotations  from  humanists  of  all  periods  with  which 
spare  pages  are  adorned.  An  allusion  in  the  preface  suggests  that  the 
author  is  not  an  expert  in  the  practical  study  of  inscriptions.  He  is  very 
much  more ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  this  treatise  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  a  scholar  of  his  wide  outlook  and  long  and  varied 
experience.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  to  which  he  rightly  calls  attention  as  a  novelty. 
His  main  point  is  that,  instead  of  overwhelming  the  student  at  the  outset 
by  lengthy  disquisitions  on  Roman  nomenclature  and  titulature,  &c.,  he 
arouses  his  interest  by  developing  the  subject  in  its  natural  order.  Thus 
he  begins  with  a  history  of  the  study  of  Latin  inscriptions,  including 
a  catena  of  passages  from  ancient  writers  in  which  they  are  quoted  or 
mentioned,  and  the  story  of  their  collection  and  publication  from  the 
ninth-century  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  down  to  the  Berhn  Corpus,  which 
is  not  yet  complete.  A  chapter  on  the  alphabet  puts  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  elements  necessary  for  reading  inscriptions,  and  he  is 
then  at  once  introduced  to  the  inscriptions  themselves,  classified  under 
the  usual  headings — epitaphs,  dedications,  &c.  Chapters  on  language 
and  style,  and  on  the  criticism  and  restoration  of  inscriptions,  conclude 
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this  part  of  the  book,  which,  we  may  add,  contains  fifty  illustrations 
showing,  either  by  outhne  facsimiles  or  photographic  blocks,  their  actual 
appearance  and  arrangement  on  the  stones  or  monuments.  Of  the  six 
appendixes  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  Eoman  names,  officials,  and  the 
style  and  title  of  the  emperors.  Then  come  the  texts  of  six  historically 
important  documents,  among  which  the  Res  Gestae  of  Augustus,  with  the 
latest  additions  and  conjectures  given  in  the  notes,  is  specially  welcome. 
Finally,  by  way  of  practice  for  the  student,  sixty  inscriptions  are  given 
in  their  original  unexpanded  forms,  followed  by  a  very  full  list  of  abbrevia- 
tions. There  is  an  excellent  bibliography  and  index.  The  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  condensation. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  disct)ver  any  omission  of  real  importance 
from  the  student's  point  of  view.  The  minutiae  of  lettering  as  indications 
of  date  can  only  be  learned  satisfactorily  from  actual  contact  with  the 
stones,  and  the  facsimiles  here  given  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to  start 
with.  As  we  should  look  forward  to  this  book  being  in  the  hands,  not 
only  of  university  students,  but  also  of  the  fairly  large  class  of  British 
local  antiquaries,  perhaps  rather  more  might  be  said  about  the  manufacture 
and  stamps  of  the  imported  Roman  pottery  which  comes  in  their  way 
more  frequently  than  inscriptions  proper.  A  work  containing  such  a  large 
collection  of  facts  is  sure  to  include  some  statements  about  which  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  to  say  the  least,  is  admissible.  A  few  points  may  be 
mentioned  that  have  occurred  to  us,  together  with  some  suggestions  for 
possible  additions  or  improvements.  In  the  account  of  the  Berlin  Corpus 
an  allusion  might  have  been  made  to  the  partially  international  character 
given  to  it  latterly.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  formation  of  the  chief  museum  collections  of  inscriptions 
which  are  enumerated  on  p.  33,  and  to  which,  by  the  way,  those  of  Trier 
and  Chester  might  be  added.  Sir  John  Sandys  (following  Hiibner)  does 
not  persuade  us  that  litterae  quadratae  means  '  letters  cut  on  squared 
masonry '  (saxa  quadrata).  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  extraordinary  that 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  refers  to  letters,  not 
engraved  on  stone  but  painted  on  plaster  (Petronius,  29 :  cants  ingens 
in  pariete  erat  pictus  swperque  quadrata  litera  scriptum  *  cave  canem '). 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  Roman  capitals  (including  the  circular 
ones)  must  be  set  out  within  squares  or  proportions  of  squares  before 
being  cut,  the  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be  found  in  such  an  expression 
as  statura  quadrata  (Suetonius,  Vespasian.  20),  or  as  Celsus  puts  it  (ii.  1)  : 
corpus  hahilissimum  quadratum  est,  neque  gracile  neque  ohesum.  To  say 
that  '  the  compliment  of  a  statue  was  often  declined  '  (p.  109)  might  be 
misleading  for  those  who  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  practice  by 
which  provincial  municipalities  voted  statues  to  individuals  who  were 
quite  wilHng  to  pay  for  them,  and,  no  doubt,  sometimes  suggested  them. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  (p.  123)  that  the  inscription  of  29  B.  c.  (0.  /.  L. 
vi.  873)  came  from  the  arch  of  Augustus  near  the  temple  of  Castor.  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  points  to  the  arch  on  this  site  being  the  one  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  the  standards  in  19  b.  c.  Vicarello,  where 
the  well-known  itinerary  cups  were  found,  is  not '  in  Tuscany  '  (p.  149), 
though  it  was  in  ancient  Etruria,  but  near  Bracciano  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Rome.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  military  diplomas  were  set  up  *  on 
the  Palatine  '  (p.  181),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  back  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Augustus,  to  which  they  were  affixed,  was  below  the  northern 
angle  of  the  hill,  the  site  having  been  plausibly  identified  by  Hiilsen  with 
the  building  later  converted  into  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Antiqua.  It  might  be  worth  while  considering  whether,  in  some  future 
edition,  room  could  be  found  for  something  about  (1)  the  distribution  of 
Latin  inscriptions  (and  notably  their  occurrence  in  the  Greek  or  eastern 
part  of  the  empire),  (2)  vulgarisms  in  language,  and  (3)  local  peculiarities 
(e.  g.  of  epitaphs).  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  always  to  give  (where 
it  exists)  the  reference  to  the  Corpus.  To  those  who  use  the  great  public 
libraries  the  Corpus  may  sometimes  be  more  accessible  than  the  selections 
of  Dessau  and  others.  G.  M^N.  Rushforth. 


The  Pictish  Nation  ;  its  People  and  its  Church.    By  Archibald  B.  Scott, 
B.D.    (Edinburgh  :  Foulis,  1918.) 

This  volume  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  wrapped  in  much  obscurity, 
and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
Christianity.  Mr.  Scott  has  bestowed  upon  it  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
and  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  documents. 
His  conclusions  frequently  differ  from  those  of  earlier  workers  in  the 
same  field.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  always  made  out  his 
case  :  some  instances  in  which  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  he  has 
not  done  so  will  be  referred  to  presently.  But  many  of  his  historical 
reconstructions  deserve  consideration. 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  this  work,  as  of  the  author's  earlier 
study  of  St.  Ninian,  is  that  Bede's  notion  of  the  geography  of  Scotland 
is  derived  from  Ptolemy,  who  represented  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
as  projecting  eastward  into  the  North  Sea,  at  right  angles  to  England. 
It  follows  from  this  that  in  the  well-known  passage  in  which  Bede  states 
that  St.  Columba  evangelized  the  northern  Picts  from  lona  and  St.  Ninian, 
the  southern  Picts  from  Candida  Casa,  we  should  substitute  '  western  ' 
for  *  northern',  and  'eastern'  for  'southern'.  Perhaps  Mr.  Scott  has  not 
fully  realized  all  the  difficulties  of  his  theory.  For  example,  Bede's  refer- 
ence to  Nechtan  as  '  king  of  the  Picts,  who  inhabit  the  northern  region  of 
Britain '  {H.  E.  v.  21),  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  Ptolemy's  conception, 
and  the  explanation  of  his  language  given  on  p.  364  seems  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  most  valuable  passages  of  Mr.  Scott's  book  are  those  which 
record  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  ecclesiastical  foundations 
of  Ninian  and  later  missionaries  from  Candida  Casa  ;  and  in  them,  after 
all  deductions  are  made,  we  seem  to  have  proof  that  the  evangelistic  work 
which  had  its  origin  in  that  community  extended  along  the  whole  eastern 
sea-board  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth. 

Mr.  Scott  has  certain  obvious  prepossessions  and  antipathies,  which 
sometimes  affect  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the  evidence. 
He  writes  as  an  advocate  of  the  Picts  and  all  things  Pictish  ;  he  cannot 
away  with  Gaels  or  Roman  ecclesiastics.  Take  this  pretty  story.  In  565 
Aedh  Dubh,  Pictish  king  of  Uladh,  '  in  hot  blood '  murdered  Diarmait 
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MacCearbhaill,  king  of  Ireland.  He  'immediately  repented'  and  took 
the  cowl  in  the  island  of  Tiree,  where  his  abbot,  Findchan,  also  a  Pict, 
caused  him  to  be  ordained  priest.  When  the  Gaelic  St.  Columba  heard 
of  the  ordination  he  denounced  Findchan,  and  predicted  that  his  right  hand, 
which  he  had  laid  on  Aedh's  head,  would  rot,  and  that  Aedh  would  be 
transfixed  with  a  spear  and  be  drowned.  Their  fellow  Pict,  St.  Comgall, 
knowing  that  '  on  this  and  other  occasions  St.  Columba's  prophecies  had 
a  way  of  being  quickly  fulfilled ',  hastened  to  Tiree  '  to  protect  Findchan  '  ; 
and  from  that  time  his  friendship  for  St.  Columba  was  changed  into  an 
attitude  of  '  watchful  civility  '.  Having  told  the  story  Mr.  Scott  moralizes 
thus  :  '  St.  Comgall  intervening  on  behalf  of  his  maligned  and  persecuted 
presbyter,  and  Findchan  guiding  the  miserable  and  remorseful  king  to 
salvation  '  (by  making  him  a  priest), '  place  themselves  into  line  with  the 
best  judgements  of  the  Church  ;  but  St.  Columba  .  .  .  indicating  where 
Findchan  should  receive  the  wound  which  lamed  him,  and  how  Aedh's 
enemies  should  revenge  themselves  upon  him,  places  himself  into  line  with 
the  worst.'  Those  who  read  the  authorities  on  which  all  this  is  presumably 
based  will  note  with  surprise  that  they  say  nothing  of  the  '  hot  blood ' 
which  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  Aedh's  crime  ;  they  rather  imply  that  it 
was  long  premeditated.  Neither  do  they  mention  his  '  immediate  peni- 
tence '  and  '  misery  '.  Moreover,  they  give  not  the  least  hint  that  St.  Com- 
gall's  visit  to  Britain  had  any  connexion  with  the  ordination  of  Aedh. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  preceded  it  by  a  considerable  interval. 
And  finally,  so  far  was  St.  Columba's  prophecy  from  being  immediately 
fulfilled  that  Aedh  survived  the  murder  of  Diarmait  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  St.  Comgall  really  believed  that  St.  Columba  was  guilty 
of  inciting  to  murder,  his  '  civility  '  to  him,  however  watchful,  indicates 
much  self-restraint.    But  where  is  his  '  watchful  civility  '  recorded  ? 

Of  more  historical  importance  than  Aedh's  arrival  at  Tiree  is  an  event 
which  occurred  a  century  and  a  half  later.  We  learn  from  Bede  that  about 
710  Nechtan,  king  of  the  Picts  of  Alban,  w^as  ordered  by  Ceolfrid,  abbot 
of  Jarrow,  to  adopt  the  Roman  date  of  Easter  ;  and  the  so-called  Annals 
of  Tigernach  tells  us  that  in  717  he  expelled  the  Columban  communities 
from  his  kingdom.  Mr.  Scott  may  be  right  when  he  says  that  the  number 
of  the  ejected  monks  was  much  less  than  some  writers  have  supposed  ;  and 
we  need  not  challenge  his  opinion  that  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  aimed 
mainly  at  the  monastery  of  Dull.  It  has  been  commonly  thought  that 
the  Columbans  were  driven  out  because  they  refused  to  conform  to  the 
new  Easter  customs.  Mr.  Scott  suggests  the  contrary  reason  :  they  were 
banished  because,  being  aggressively  Romanist,  they  incurred  the  political 
hostility  of  the  Pictish  people.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  Nechtan  had 
no  hand  in  the  expulsion  ;  it  was  carried  out  in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
Thus  we  are  asked  to  accept  one  part  of  the  statement  of  the  annals  and 
to  reject  the  remainder.  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  course  so 
unsatisfactory  ?  Because,  says  Mr.  Scott,  the  community  at  Dull  must 
have  been  aggressively  Romanist,  inasmuch  as  it  was  '  founded  and  staffed 
by  Adamnan '.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  Adamnan  was  a 
Romanizer  at  the  date  of  the  foundation.  Since  all  that  we  are  told 
about  the  date  is  that  it  lay  between  679  and  704  (p.  350)  there  may  be 
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some  doubt  on  that  point.  But  if  he  was,  where  did  he  get  a  stafE  of 
Columban  monks  who  accepted  his  views  on  the  question  of  Easter  ? 
He  certaitily  did  not  succeed  in  making  converts  among  them  either  at 
lona  or  in  Ireland.  And  is  it  likely  that  the  community  would  have 
remained  aggressively  Romanist  for  thirteen  years  after  his  death,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  rest  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged  ?  But 
Mr.  Scott  appeals  to  *  historical  facts  '.  He  writes,  '  In  716,  a  year  before 
the  expulsion  of  Adamnan's  community  at  Dull,  certain  clergy  at  lona  who 
had  rebelled  against  Adamnan  began  to  conform '  (p.  387).  To  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  ambiguous  sentence  we  must  turn  to  another  page 
(p.  429).  Adamnan's  propaganda  had  no  success  whatever  at  lona. 
Another  Romanizer,  named  Egbert,  reached  the  island  in  716.  The 
result  of  his  efforts  was  a  schism  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  the  com- 
munity being  split  into  two  parties,  ruled  by  rival  abbots,  one  of  which 
accepted  and  the  other  rejected  the  teaching  of  Egbert.  Here  Mr.  Scott 
has  the  support  of  Skene,  and  he  is  so  sure  of  his  ground  that  he  actually 
charges  Reeves  with  want  of  candour  because  this  view  did  not  occur  to 
him.  But  who  can  tell  with  which  of  the  rival  factions  the  monks  of  Dull 
sided  in  717  ?  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Scott  cannot  conceive  that  the  Gaelic 
order  of  St.  Columba  was  more  steadfast  in  its  opposition  to  the  Romanizers 
than  his  favourite  Picts.  One  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  evidence 
is  nevertheless  strongly  in  favour  of  that  supposition. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Scott's  bias  mars  his  critical  judgement.  One  more  must  suffice. 
He  seems  to  put  no  limit  to  the  literary  dishonesty  of  the  wily  Gaels,  and 
their  friends  the  Romanizers.  Not  only,  it  would  seem,  did  they  '  falsify  ' 
every  historical  document  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  Gaels  were  in 
the  habit  of  rewriting  in  their  own  tongue  the  compositions  of  Pictish 
and  British  authors,  and  passing  them  off  as  their  own.  So  they  dealt 
with  the  Hymn  of  the  good  Pict  St.  Fiacc.  So  also  they  treated  a  more 
famous  British  poem.  Mr.  Scott  is  apparently  certain  that  the  Lorica 
of  St.  Patrick  was  composed  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears.  He  is 
certain,  too,  that  it  was  sung  as  St.  Patrick  drew  near  to  Tara.  And  he 
can  tell  us  why  it  was  called  The  Deer's  Cry. 

It  is  a  Gaidhealic  version  of  a  work  originally  written  in  a  different  dialect  of 
Celtic.  .  .  .  The  author,  St.  Patrick,  was  a  Briton,  his  dialect  was  Britonic,  his  historical 
work  was  performed  in  the  territories  of  the  northern  and  southern  Irish  Picts  where 
his  Britonic  dialect  would  be  understood.  The  pagan  Gaidheals  were  hostile  to  him, 
and  did  not  allow  him  to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringes  of  their  clan  settlements. 
Once  he  visited  their  king  after  the  Gaidheals  had  begun  to  wedge  themselves  in 
between  the  Picts  of  the  north  and  south  in  Ireland.  He  and  his  disciples,  who  were 
Britons  and  Picts,  approached,  chanting  this  hymn.  In  the  strange  dialect  it  was  so 
unintelligible  to  the  Gaidheals,  that  it  sounded  with  no  more  meaning  than  the 
'  cry  of  the  deer '  on  the  hill-slope,  so  they  expressed  it,  and  thus  the  Lorica  received 
its  popular  name  (p.  48). 

Mr.  Scott  gives  us  no  proof  of  these  statements.  But  we  may  venture  to  ask 
some  questions .  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  hymn  was  sung  at  Tara  ?  The  earliest 
authority  for  this  is  the  tenth-century  tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick. 
Is  the  title  Deer's  Cry  as  early  as  the  text  of  the  hymn  ?  The  editors  of 
the  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum  (ii.  209)  do  not  seem  to  think  so.    If  the  Lives 
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of  St.  Patrick  are  fabulous  how  does  Mr.  Scott  know  that  St.  Patrick  ever 
went  to  Tara  ?  Tirechan  in  the  seventh  century  relates  St.  Patrick's 
successful  missionary  journeys  in  Connaught,  and  he  mentions  his  '  Scottic  ' 
hymn.  Was  Connaught  in  Pictland  ?  and  did  Tirechan  write  *  Scottic ' 
in  error  for  '  Britonic  '  ?  But  we  may  go  further  back.  Does  not  St.  Patrick 
himself  tell  us  in  his  Confession  that  he  preached  to  those  '  who  dwelt  by 
the  wood  of  Foclut  near  the  western  sea  ',  that  as  a  result  of  his  labours 
innumerable  *  sons  and  daughters  of  Scottic  chieftains  are  seen  to  become 
monks  and  virgins  of  Christ ',  that  he  went  preaching  the  gospel  *  to  out- 
lying regions,  beyond  which  no  man  dwelt '  ?  Does  he  ever  mention 
a  Pictish  convert  ?  It  may  be  admitted  that  he  mentions  *  apostate 
Picts '.  Unless  the  Latin  writings  of  St.  Patrick  have  been  'falsified' 
by  some  wicked  Gael  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  believe  that  he  confined  his 
ministrations  to  the  Picts,  or  that  he  could  not  make  himself  understood 
by  Gaelic-speaking  tribes.  In  short,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  a  series  of  state- 
ments every  one  of  which  is  contradicted  by  such  evidence  as  is  in  our 
hands.  H.  J.  Lawlor. 


The  Calendar  of  St.  Willihrord.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    (Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1918.) 

The  Calendar  of  St.  Willihrord  has  for  several  years  been  on  the  list  of  works 
in  preparation  by  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Eldmund  Bishop  till  his  death  early  in  1917.  It  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kev.  E.  S.  Dewick.  On  his  death  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
it  came  into  the  competent  and  prompt  charge  of  the  Kev.  H.  A.  Wilson, 
under  whose  editorship  it  now  appears. 

As  a  personal  relic  of  St.  Willihrord  it  has  a  very  high  interest.  Willi- 
hrord was  the  first  of  the  remarkable  series  of  English  men  and  women 
who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Franks  from 
Pepin  of  Herstal  to  Charles  the  Great, — Willihrord,  Boniface,  Leoba, 
Alcuin.  They  covered  the  years  690  to  804,  and  directly  influenced  the 
rise  of  Pepin  le  bref  to  the  kingship  of  the  Franks  and  the  rise  of  Charles 
to  the  empire.  The  only  one  of  these  names  that  may  need  a  note  on  this 
occasion  is  that  of  Leoba.  She  fills  the  earlier  part  of  the  gap  between  the 
martyrdom  of  Boniface  in  755  and  the  meeting  of  Alcuin  with  Charles  in 
781.  Both  Pepin  and  his  son  Charles  treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect, 
Charles's  queen,  Hiltegard,  loved  her  as  her  own  soul.  The  year  after  Hilte- 
gard  married  Charles,  Leoba  visited  them  at  Aachen,  and  was  offered  some 
permanent  post  in  the  court ;  but  unfortunately  she  hated  the  tumult 
of  the  court  and  she  refused  to  stay.  We  have  a  touching  account  of  her 
final  interview  with  her  friend.  Kissing  the  queen's  mouth,  forehead, 
eyes,  remaining  in  her  arms,  she  exclaimed, '  Farewell  to  thee  to  all  eternity, 
lady  and  sister  most  loved.  Fare  thee  well,  thou  precious  portion  of  my 
soul.'  That  was  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Boniface ;  it  left  only 
a  gap  of  ten  years  before  Alcuin  appeared  on  the  scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  activity  has  two  im- 
portant suggestions  that  the  faineant  Merovingians  whom  the  Pepins 
displaced  were  not  the  mere  nonentities  they  are  often  credited  with  having 
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been.  Willibrord's  Abbey  of  Epternach,  the  home  of  the  Calendar  under 
consideration,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  for  him  by  a  daughter  of 
Dagobert  of  Austrasia,  Irmina ;  and  though  there  are  doubts  about  her 
existence,  it  seems  to  be  fairly  clear  that  Dagobert  was  a  generous  bene- 
factor in  his  time.  The  other  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latest  of  the 
faineants  comes  to  us  from  the  anonymous  Life  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  On 
landing  in  Gaul  with  his  great  Codex  for  the  pope,  he  was  specially  honoured 
by  the  king,  Helwric,  who  gave  him  letters  to  the  authorities  of  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  to  pass  him  on  free  from  charge  and  expense  ;  and  also 
a  letter  to  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  alteration  of  the  inscription  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  from  Ceoh 
fridus  Anglorum  to  Petrus  Longobardoruyn.  Helwric  was  no  doubt  Chil- 
peric,  the  last  but  one  of  th^  faineants.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
resemblance  of  the  rune  for  w  to  the  letter  f  accounts  for  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  two  names. 

The  primary  personal  interest  of  the  Calendar  is  found  in  the  left  margin 
of  fo.  39  b,  the  month  November.  Here  we  find  twenty-eight  short 
crowded  lines,  at  some  time  long  ago  very  carefully  inked  over,  evidently 
felt  at  that  time  to  be  far  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  fade  away. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  entry  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  runs  thus, 
according  to  the  editor,  who  extends  all  the  abbreviations  : 

In  nomine  domini  clemens  uuillibrordus  anno  sexcentessimo  nonagessimo  ab 
incarnatione  christi  ueniebat  ultra  mare  in  franc  ea  et  in  dei  nomine  anno  sexcentessimo 
nonagessimo  quinto  ab  incarnatione  domini  quamuis  indignus  fuit  ordinatus  in 
romae  episcopus  ab  apostolico  uiro  domno  sergio  papa,  nunc  uero  in  dei  nomine 
agens  annum  septengentessimum  uigessimum  octauum  ab  incarnatione  domini  nostri 
iesu  christi  in  dei  nomine  feliciter.^ 

No  one  but  Willibrord  himself  can  have  written  this.  He  was  about 
seventy  years  old  when  it  was  written. 

The  threefold  dating  from  the  Incarnation  in  the  year  728  is  very 
interesting.  Bede  has  the  credit  of  introducing  this  method  of  dating,  in 
his  book  de  temporum  ratione.  In  that  book  he  tells  how  Dionysius  the 
lowly,  writing  on  the  rule  for  Easter  Day,  was  unwilling  to  count  his 
cycle  of  years  from  the  date  of  the  impious  and  persecuting  tyrant  Diocle- 
tian. He  therefore  published  his  cycle  (a.d.  527)  beginning  with  25  March, 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Bede's  treatise  recalled  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole  in  his  paper  on  the  Forms  of  Papal 
Documents  ^  shows  that  from  England  this  method  of  dating  was  taken 
to  the  Continent  by  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  and  accepted  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom  for  the  dating  of  documents  of  state. 

Among  entries  specially  interesting  to  students  of  English  and  Irish 
history  we  may  mention  the  following,  the  italic  letters  indicating  that 
the  entry  is  not  in  the  first  hand  : 

Jan.  29,  gilcUie  sapient  is  ;  30,  uilgisli  abbatis.  Feb.  1,  brigide  uirginis.  March  1, 
suidberht  aepis  ;  2,  caedda  epi ;  17,  sci  patrici  epis  in  scotia ;  20,  sci  cudhberti  epi. 
April  21,  Oedilualdi  monachi.    May  20,  ecfridi  regis.    June  8,  sci  columciUae.    Aug.  5, 

*  The  editor  points  out  that  the  hand  which  inked  over  the  fading  letters  neglected 
in  all  cases  the  first  s  in  the  numerals.  In  one  case  at  least  there  can  scarcely  have 
been  room  for  another  long  s. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  viii. 
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osualdi  regis ;  19,  osuini  regis ;  31,  aedani  aepis.  Sept.  19,  theodori  aepis.  Oct.  4, 
nat  scorum  mar  heuualdi  et  heualdi ;  *  8,  eodJnirgae  uirginis  ;  13,  aeduini  regis  ; 
14,  paulini  epi  in  cantia.     Nov.  17,  hildae  abb. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  discussions  of  various  points,  local  and 
general,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  notes  are  of  high  interest.  G.  F.  Browne. 


Scandinavians  and  Celts  in  the  North-ivest  of  England.   By  Eilert  Ekwall. 
(Lund :  Glerup,  1918.) 

Of  recent  years  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  etymological  investigation  of 
English  place-names  has  been  done  by  Swedish  scholars.  Professor  Ekwall's 
pamphlet  is  primarily  concerned  with  this  subject,  though,  as  the  title 
indicates,  the  particular  problems  discussed  have  been  chosen  on  account 
of  their  bearing  on  the  elucidation  of  an  obscure  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  north-west  of  England.  The  author  deals  in  the  first  place  with 
a  remarkable  type  of  place-names  characteristic  of  this  tract  of  country. 
In  these  names,  while  both  the  component  elements  are  Scandinavian, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  is  not  Scandinavian  but  Celtic. 
That  is  to  say,  the  element  which  is  functionally  a  genitive,  instead  of 
being  placed  first  according  to  the  ordinary  Germanic  rule,  is  made  to 
follow  the  element  defined  by  it,  as  it  does  in  the  modern  place-names  of 
Ireland  and  Wales.  A  well-known  example  of  this  mode  of  formation  is 
Kirkoswald  in  Cumberland,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  equivalent 
Oswaldkirk  in  East  Yorkshire.  Professor  Ekwall  has  been  able  to  show 
that  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  these  *  inver- 
sion compounds  ',  as  he  calls  them,  are  much  more  numerous  than  has 
hitherto  been  admitted.  They  are  not  confined  to  names  beginning  with 
hirh  ;  several  other  Scandinavian  words,  such  as  gill  and  heck,  are  frequently 
prefixed  in  the  same  anomalous  fashion.  The  same  type  of  formation  is 
found  in  the  place-names  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  which  were  colonized  by  Scandinavians.  Professor  Ekwall 
gives  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  '  inversion-compounds '  in 
Cumbria  were  formed  by  the  Norse  settlers,  who  (as  much  evidence  shows) 
came  over  from  Ireland,  and  whose  native  idiom  might  naturally  be 
affected  by  that  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  followed  in  their  train.  There 
seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  this  conclusion  is  in  general  correct ; 
but  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  in  the  Strathclyde  region  there 
may  have  been  also  '  inversion-compounds  '  of  Anglian  formation,  the 
Celtic  influence  in  such  cases  being  British  and  not  Gaelic.  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  Kirkcudbright  ('  St.  Cuthbert's  church  ')  as  an  example  of  this, 
as  it  preserves  the  name  of  the  Northumbrian  saint  unchanged  in  form, 
and  Professor  Ekwall's  view  that  hirh  is  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv  of 
Scandinavian  origin  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 
The  author  suggests  that  some  of  the  apparent  inversion-compounds  in 
Scottish  place-names  may  have  been  formed  by  Gaels  who  had  adopted 

*  King  Alfred  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Bede  gives  this  date  correctly,  fiftan  dege  Nona- 
rum  Octobrium.  Dr.  Miller  curiously  translated  this  as  Oct.  11.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  anywhere  Iduum  as  a  varied  reading. 
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Scandinavian  topographical  terms  into  their  own  language.  This  is 
abstractly  possible,  but  the  only  instance  given  of  such  a  borrowed  word 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Icolmkill,  which  is  wrongly  stated  to  be  the  Old 
Norse  ey,  an  'island'. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  many  Irishmen  or  men  of  Irish  descent 
must  have  taken  part  in  the  Norse  conquest  or  settlement  of  north- 
western England,  several  of  the  personal  names  occurring  in  place-names 
of  Scandinavian  formation  having  been  identified  as  Irish.  Professor 
Ekwall  adds  some  new  examples  to  those  that  have  been  previously 
observed.  He  is  right,  I  think,  in  ascribing  such  traces  of  Gaelic  influence 
as  exist  in  Cumbrian  place-names  almost  entirely  to  the  migrations  from 
Ireland  in  the  Scandinavian  period. 

The  chapter  on  place-names  of  British  etymology  deals  only  with  com- 
pound names,  and  chiefly  with  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  Gaelic  or 
Norse.  Some  of  the  author's  etymological  conjectures  seem  to  me  unlikely, 
e.g.  the  second  element  in  Penrith  can  hardly  be  rhyd  (Old  Welsh  rit),  a 
'  ford ',  as  the  th  is  found  in  the  earliest  documentary  form  as  well  as  in  the 
modern  pronunciation.  In  Treuermain  (Triermain)  the  first  element  may 
very  well  be  tref, '  village ',  but  the  vocalism  of  the  second  element  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  view  that  it  represents  the  name  of  St.  Germanus. 

The  pamphlet,  which  is  written  in  excellent  English,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  unrecorded  history. 

Henry  Bradley. 


Early  Yorkshire  Charters,    Vol.  III.    Edited  by  William  Farrer,  Hon. 
D.Litt.     (Edinburgh  :  BallaHtyne  &  Hanson,  1916.) 

This  great  work  grows  still  greater  under  the  hands  of  its  learned  editor. 
Originally  planned  for  four  volumes,  it  now  gives  promise  of  extending  to 
six.  Volume  iii  was  published  in  1916.  The  appearance  of  its  successors, 
like  so  much  else,  has  been  delayed  by  the  war.  This  third  volume  carries 
the  sections  (which  are  alphabetically  arranged)  down  to  the  letter  M, 
and  the  charters  up  to  close  on  1900.  The  principal  sections  included  in 
it  are  those  dealing  with  the  Lascy  fee  of  Pontefract  and  the  Albemarle 
fee  of  Holderness.  It  also  contains  shorter  sections  bearing  upon  the  fee 
of  Hallamshire  and  fees  which  Dr.  Farrer  distinguishes  as  Malet,  Meschin, 
and  Mortemer  after  the  names  of  their  Domesday  owners.  As  these  last 
three  titles  require  some  explanation,  it  is  well  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  that  (1)  the  Malet  fee  embraces  lands  held  by  the  Malebisse 
family  as  mesne  tenants  of  the  Mowbrays,  and  other  estates  which  con- 
tinued to  form  part  of  the  Honor  of  Eye  ;  (2)  William  Meschin's  lands 
were  divided  between  his  two  daughters  and  coheiresses,  but  the  purparty 
of  the  younger  is  reserved  for  subsequent  treatment  under  the  head  of  the 
Honor  of  Skipton,  and  the  section  in  this  volume  styled  '  Meschin  fee ' 
deals  only  with  the  share  of  the  elder  daughter,  who  carried  her  inherit- 
ance to  her  husband,  William  de  Curci ;  (3)  the  fee  of  Mortemer  (com- 
prising lands  at  Gilling  and  elsewhere)  was  the  subject  of  an  early  feoffment 
to  the  Vescys,  the  bulk  of  whose  charters  are  held  over  for  inclusion  in 
a  series  relating  to  the  Vescy  fee. 

VOL.  XXXIV. — NO,  CXXXV.  F  f 
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The  Lascy  fee  alone  furnishes  more  than  four  hundred  charters,  most 
of  which  come  from  the  published  Pontefract  and  Kirkstall  Chartularies 
and  the  important/  unpublished  Chartulary  of  Nostell.  In  connexion  with 
this  last,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  lost  chronicle,  *  De  gestibus  et 
actibus  priorum  sancti  Oswaldi  de  Nostel ',  quoted  in  Burton's  MonasUcon 
Eboracense  as  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Rowland  Wynne  of  Nostell,  to 
which  Dr.  Farrer  refers  in  foot-notes  to  charters  nos.  1,428  and  1,473.  Its 
recovery  would  be  important  for  northern  monastic  history.  Nostell  had 
early  connexions  both  with  Carlisle,  of  which  its  prior,  Adelwald,  was  the 
first  bishop,  and  with  Bamburgh  in  Northumberland.  The  church  of 
Bamburgh  was  granted  to  the  canons  of  Nostell  by  Henry  I.  The  three 
charters  relating  to  the  gift  (nos.  1,424,  1,456,  and  1,457)  have  been 
printed  in  the  new  History  of  Northumberland,  vol.  i,  a  fact  which  Dr. 
Farrer  may  be  excused  for  having  overlooked.  From  David,  king  of 
Scots,  the  canons  had  a  grant  of  three  marks  of  silver  yearly  from  the 
Carhsle  mines  which  King  David  and  his  son,  Earl  Henry,  were  active  in 
developing  (no.  1,464). 

In  the  Lascy  section  the  editor  gives  first  of  all  the  charters  relating 
to  the  caput  of  the  barony  and  then  those  that  concern  its  members. 
What  would  otherwise  be  a  wholly  unwieldy  section  is  thus  cut  up  into 
subsections  corresponding  to  tenants'  holdings,  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  first  two  volumes.  The  catch-titles  at  the 
head  of  each  alternate  page  are  also  of  further  assistance  to  readers.  Sign- 
posts of  this  kind  are  thoroughly  welcome,  for  the  mass  of  material  in 
one  of  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Farrer's  is  enormous.  Not  only  the  charters 
themselves,  but  the  editor's  valuable  and  ample  notes  form  a  source  for 
northern  local  history  in  the  Norman  and  Angevin  period  which  no  student 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Dr.  Farrer  gives  in  these  foot-notes  abstracts  of 
a  considerable  number  of  deeds  which  can  properly  be  spared  from  the 
text,  and  so  shows  a  restraint  well  deserving  commendation.  He  also 
gives,  in  the  form  of  genealogical  notes,  the  results  of  his  study  of  the 
public  records  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Pipe  Rolls  for  Yorkshire  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I  and  John,  and  with 
the  early  Feet  of  Fines  for  that  county  as  well  as  with  published  sources. 
He  prints,  on  p.  vii,  a  list  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  families  of  which  accounts 
are  given  in  the  notes  to  this  volume.  In  addition  there  are  several  care- 
fully drawn-up  pedigrees  of  baronial  families.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
when  the  work  is  finished,  it  will  provide  a  very  complete  record  of  the 
descents  of  the  early  land-owning  families  of  Yorkshire. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  examines  Dr.  Farrer's  work  the  more  one  is 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  labour  he  has  put  into  it.  Much  of  that 
labour,  as  for  instance  the  assigning  of  approximate  dates  to  charters, 
hardly  appears  on  the  surface,  but  can  well  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  attempted  similar  tasks.  The  dating  of  undated  deeds  is  a  duty  too 
often  neglected  by  the  editors  of  monastic  chartularies.  Another  lesson 
which  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  inculcates  is  the  use  to  be  derived  from 
transcripts  made  independently  of  one  another.  The  archives  of  many 
of  the  Yorkshire  abbeys  were  stored,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  in  St.  Mary's 
Tower  at  York.    The  tower  and  its  contents  were  blown  up  in  the  course 
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of  the  siege  of  York,  but  not  before  that  industrious  antiquary,  Roger 
Dodsworth,  had  transcribed  many  of  the  deeds  which  he  found  there. 
His  transcripts  are  chiefly  contained  in  volumes  vii  and  viii,  but  are  also 
scattered  through  other  volumes,  of  his  extensive  collections,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  many  instances  Dodsworth's  tran- 
scripts form  the  sole  remaining  record,  for  the  chartulary  has  perished  : 
but,  even  when  the  chartulary  is  extant,  Dodsworth's  copies  of  the  original 
deeds  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  for  he  gives  sketches  of  the  seals,  where 
these  survived  to  his  day,  and  is  careful  to  give  in  full  the  lists  of  witnesses 
which  the  compilers  of  the  chartularies  often  omitted  or  curtailed.  If 
one  turns  to  charter  no.  1,540  and  to  a  deed  cited  in  the  foot-note  thereto, 
one  will  find  instances  in  which  the  names  of  witnesses,  omitted  from  the 
Nostell  chartulary,  are  recoverable  from  Dodsworth's  transcripts  of  the 
original  deeds.  Clearly  no  editor  of  a  Yorkshire  monastic  chartulary 
should  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  assured  himself  whether  independent 
transcripts  of  the  lost  original  deeds  are  to  be  found  among  the  Dods- 
worth MSS. 

It  is  probably  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  exhaust  Roger  Dods- 
worth. I  do  not  feel  certain  that  even  Dr.  Farrer  has  done  so.  Charter 
no.  1,452  is  printed  from  a  volume  of  transcripts  from  Dodsworth  made 
by  Christopher  Towneley,  which  Dr.  Farrer  has  in  his  possession,  but  no 
exact  reference  to  Dodsworth  is  given.  How  to  render  the  contents  of 
the  Dodsworth  MSS.  accessible  is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  problem.  They  are 
well  indexed,  but  indexes  are  imperfect  guides.  The  Catalogus  Manuscri- 
ftorum  Angliae  of  1697  contains  a  full  but  antiquated  catalogue  of  the 
collection.  Joseph  Hunter's  catalogue  made  for  the  Public  Record  Com- 
missioners, and  reprinted  in  his  little  volume  called  Three  Catalogues^  is 
a  decided  improvement,  but  still  is  unsatisfactory.  A  new  catalogue  is 
being  prepared  by  the  present  writer  to  form  part  of  the  Bodleian  Summary 
Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts,  and  will,  if  possible,  in  every  case  show 
Dodsworth's  sources  and  indicate  where  he  is  a  first-hand  authority  :  but 
the  lines  on  which  that  catalogue  is  laid  down  rightly  require  that  it  shall 
be  summary.  What  would  seem  to  be  needed  in  addition  is  that  some 
society  should  undertake  a  calendar  of  all  transcripts  of  deeds  in  Dods- 
worth other  than  those  copied  by  him  from  chartularies  now  in  public 
libraries  or  from  such  chartularies  yet  in  private  hands  as  have  been 
published  in  extenso.  Such  a  calendar  would  include  the  deeds  copied  by 
Dodsworth  from  the  originals  formerly  in  St.  Mary's  Tower  at  York,  from 
private  archives,  and  from  lost  chartularies  as  well  as  from]^unpublished 
chartularies  still  in  private  possession.  It  is  better  that  such  a  task  should 
be  undertaken  once  for  all  than  that  it  should  be  carried  out  piecemeal, 
with  the  inevitable  reduplication  which  comes  of  sporadic  action. 

H.  H.  E.  Craster. 


The  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    By  Norman  Moore,  M.D. 
(London  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  1918.) 

These  two  large,  sumptuous,  and  finely  printed  volumes  are  worthy  of 
the  great  and  ancient  institution  with  which  they  deal  and  of  their  learned 
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and  distinguished  author.  The  numerous  facsimiles  of  charters  have  been 
admirably  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  and  the 
appendant  seals  stand  out  with  remarkable  clearness.  In  cases  where  the 
size  of  the  original  document  has  been  reduced,  the  fact  is  indicated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  scale,  which  does  not  injure  the  appearance  of  the  plate, 
a  practice  which  might  with  advantage  be  more  generally  adopted  else- 
where. Of  great  interest  and  value  are  the  descriptions  of  seals,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  St.  Bartholomew's  seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
successful. 

The  History  is  a  gift  from  the  author  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  through  many  years.  *  I  love  the  place  ', 
Sir  Norman  Moore  says,  *  and  feel  a  regard  for  all  who  have  served 
it,  or  studied  in  it,  or  been  relieved  by  it ' ;  and  this  spirit  animates 
every  page  of  the  book.  The  dry  bones  of  ancient  deeds  are  frequently 
enlivened  by  personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.  Thus  Sir  Norman 
tells  us  how,  in  grateful  memory  of  Richard  de  Beaumes,  bishop  of  London, 
and  benefactor  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  visited  Beaumais  and  *  left 
a  bough  of  spindle  wood  gay  with  crimson  fruit  by  the  altar  of  the  church  * 
— though  it  seems  unlikely  that  Richard,  who  was  ordained  priest  after 
he  had  been  elected  bishop  of  London,  *  may  have  said  mass  in  this  very 
church  '  (i.  34).  Other  examples  are  the  story  of  how  the  patient  from 
'  Sabstead  '  proved  his  sanity  (i.  487),  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  Simon 
of  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (i.  599),  and  the  grisly  account  of 
the  delivery  of  the  bodies  of  hanged  criminals  in  Cock  Lane  (ii.  54).  Sir 
Norman  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  an  attestation  of  the  founder  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  which  brings  Rahere  the  prior  into  connexion  with 
two  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  in  literary  history ;  among  Rahere's 
fellow  witnesses  to  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Augustinian  abbey  of 
Oseney  (1129)  were  Walter  the  archdeacon  and  Geoffrey  Arthur.^ 

The  bulk  of  the  first  volume  consists  of  charters  and  abstracts  of 
charters.  The  majority  of  these  are  still  preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  A  quotation  from  the  preface  will  best  show  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  work  : 

I  have  read  all  those  [original  charters]  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  have  printed 
234  in  full,  and  have  given  abstracts  of  over  270,  in  both  cases  with  the  names  of  all 
witnesses,  and  have  examined  many  others  of  which  the  originals  are  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  PubUc  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum  and  Wells  Cathedral.  My 
next  sources  have  been  copies  of  charters  contained  in  ancient  cartularies.  That  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  shows  extreme  accuracy  when  compared  with  its  originals.  I  have 
printed  from  it  57  charters.^  All  these  charters,  whether  originals  or  transcripts,  I  have 
copied  with  my  own  hand. 

It  is  a  remarkable  record  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  busy  life.  Sir  Norman 
quotes  with  sympathy  Addison's  allusion  to  the  '  incredible  pleasure ' 
there  is  in  the  study  of  old  parchments.  He  is  naturally  interested  in  the 
writers,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  Alexander  of  Smithfield,  the  scribe. 
Fifty  charters  written  by  him  between  1226  and  1265  are  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  two  charters  illustrating  his  hand- 
writing at  different  periods,  given  on  one  plate  (i.  490),  the  lower  one 

^  See  above,  p.  383. 

*  Others  have  been  cited  from  a  number  of  manuscript  cartularies. 
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belongs  to  the  earlier  period.  The  transcripts  are  remarkably  accurate. 
In  the  case  of  the  earlier  charters  the  expanded  contractions  are  indicated 
by  italics,  and  objection  might  be  made  to  treating  the  tailed  §  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  an  abbreviated  or  omitted  e  :  the  tail  signifies  the 
omission  of  a.  In  the  charter  of  Henry  Fitz-Ailwin  from  the  cartulary  of 
St.  Mary  of  Clerkenwell  (i.  64)  the  abbreviation  qn  is  expanded  as  quum, 
instead  of  quando,  and  the  same  error  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  quum  in  charters  from  the  cartulary  of  St.  Bartholomew 
on  pp.  62  and  224.  On  p.  116  the  curious  form  necque  is  repeated  several 
times,  the  charter  clearly  reading  neque.  On  the  other  hand  the  reading 
hui  for  huic  in  the  charter  of  Ralph  of  Ginges  (i.  503)  is  disregarded  in  the 
transcript.  The  employment  of  capitals  and  of  v  and  u  in  the  documents 
is  not  systematically  observed  in  the  transcripts  (see  e.  g.,  i.  133,  450, 
480-1,  503).  These  minutiae  only  serve  to  show  that  the  essential  accuracy 
of  the  transcripts  has  not  been  asserted  without  detailed  examination. 

Abstracts  of  charters,  arranged  more  or  less  chronologically,  and 
relating  for  the  most  part  to  grants  and  leases  of  land,  interspersed  with 
some  papal  bulls  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  hospital,  do 
not  make  easy  or  consecutive  reading.  A  clear  account  of  the  property, 
especially  of  the  London  property,  held  by  the  hospital  in  the  middle  ages, 
is  given  in  chapter  xii  from  Brother  John  Cok's  Cartulary,  but  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  it  from  the  previous  chapters.  The 
great  array  of  documents,  however,  illustrating  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  times,^  and  especially  the  lists  of  witnesses  to  many  hundreds 
of  charters,  make  these  chapters  an  invaluable  and  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  future  historians  of  London. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  inclusion  in  chapter  xiii  of  some  documents 
preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  having  otherwise  no  connexion  with 
its  history.  Among  them  is  an  indulgence  of  Nicholas,  the  Franciscan 
bishop  of  Kildare,  dated  at  Oxford,  1282,  with  a  fine  fragment  of  his  seal 
(probably  unique)  attached.  Sir  Norman  is  wrong  in  saying  that  this 
bishop  is  not  mentioned  by  Ware.  He  was  Nicholas  Cusack,^  was  bishop 
of  Kildare  for  twenty  years,  and  a  man  of  considerable  importance. 

When  a  book  is  a  long  time  on  the  stocks  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
keep  abreast  of  publications,  and  Sir  Norman  is  not  exempt  from 
the  common  fate  of  historians.  Thus  the  ordinances  of  the  bishops  of 
London  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  hospital  in  1316  and 
1318,  which  he  quotes  from  *  a  copy  kindly  lent  to  me  ',  were  printed  in 
the  volume  of  early  London  Registers  by  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society 
in  1910.  This  volume  would  also  have  supplied  him  with  two  more  names 
of  sisters  and  a  record  of  the  exchange  of  sisters  between  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Mary  without  Bishopsgate  in  1312.  Sir  Norman 
remarks  very  justly  that  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  do  not  seem  to  have 
often  come  in  contact  with  their  neighbours  the  Franciscans.  In  these 
circumstances  the  grant  in  1260-1  by  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  an  annual  rent  of  25.  in  Stynkyng-lane,  which  they  had  under 

*  The  picture  of  the  Essex  farm  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (i.  239-45)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples. 
'  Ware,  Bishops,  p.  385. 
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the  will  of  Alexander  the  goldbeater,  to  the  community  of  London  for  the 
use  of  the  Friars  Minor,i  deserved  a  mention. 

There  is  plenty  of  documentary  evidence  about  the  government  of  the 
hospital  during  the  middle  ages  and  its  relations  to  the  priory.  Thomas  of 
St.  Osyth's,  second  prior,  in  1147  granted  the  hospital  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  master  and  ai  certain  measure  of  independence,  which  helped  the 
hospital  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  after  a  brief  eclipse,  to  continue  its 
existence  and  recover  most  of  its  property.  Its  relations  to  the  priory 
were,  however,  frequently  strained,  and  in  the  controversies  with  the 
canons  it  found  protectors  in  the  holy  see  and  in  successive  bishops  of 
London.  The  internal  economy  of  the  hospital  on  the  other  hand  remains 
obscure.  No  computus  rolls  for  the  medieval  period  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived. The  master,  brethren,  and  sisters  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  as 

their  means  are  insufi&cient  to  do  all  that  they  have  to  do  with  their  endowment,  con- 
sidering the  sick  poor  coming  into  the  hospital  untU  well  from  their  diseases,  pregnant 
women  coming  in  till  able  to  get  up  after  childbirth,  the  sustenance  of  the  children  thus 
bom  in  the  hospital  till  seven  years  of  age  should  their  mothers  die  (i.  578) ; 

and  the  hospital  was  not  included  in  the  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  Nicholas  IV.. 
There  is  no  estimate  of  the  annual  income  (before  1535)  nor  of  the  pro- 
portion derived  respectively  from  endowments  and  casual  alms.  In  the 
latter  would  be  included  the  alms  deposited  in  the  box  outside  the  chapel 
(i.  274)  or  given  to  the  brethren  when  they  'go  out  preaching  or  collecting 
alms  '  (i.  378, 586),  and  bequests.  The  author  seems  to  confine  his  attention 
to  those  wills  which  are  recorded  in  the '  cartulary  or  muniments  of  the 
hospital,  and  by  which  permanent  endowments  were  left  to  the  hospital ;  ^ 
but  if  it  depended  to  any  great  extent  on  voluntary  subscriptions,  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  small  bequests  in  the  wills  of  London  citizens, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Mendicant  Friaries. 

The  staff  consisted  of  a  master,  brethren,  and  sisters.  The  first  master, 
when  the  office  of  master  of  the  hospital  was  separated  from  that  of  prior 
of  the  convent,  was  a  layman  :  in  1373  the  injunctions  of  Simon  of  Sudbury, 
bishop  of  London,  provided  that  the  master  should  be  a  priest  (i.  585) ► 
According  to  the  ordinance  of  Bishop  Segrave  in  1316,  seven  brethren, 
five  of  whom  were  priests,  were  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  house 
(i.  551).  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  staff  included 
four  priests,  of  whom  the  master  was  one,  and  six  brethren  not  in  holy 
orders  (i.  563)  :  with  the  foundation  of  chantries  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  number  of  priests  was  increased  (i.  554,  561,  573-4,  590).  Some  of 
the  brethren  were  entrusted  with  administrative  duties  ;  the  janitor, 
e.  g.,  was  concerned  with  the  admission  of  patients  (i.  570).  The  brethren 
and  sisters  had  to  attend  all  the  sick  in  the  hospital  (i.  552).  The  sisters, 
during  the  whole  medieval  period,  seem  to  have  numbered  four.  One  of 
the  few  sisters  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  Isabella  of  Braye, 
about  1250  granted  to  the  hospital  her  tenement  in  London  (i.  381-5). 

»  Kingsford,  The  Grey  Friars  of  London,  p.  150. 

^  e.  g.,  i.  447,  516, 574, 576.  The  will  of  John  Stafford  in  1444  is  mentioned  (ii.  76, 79), 
but  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  chantry  school  at  the 
hospital  (Leach,  The  Schools  of  Medieval  Englandy  p.  265). 


( 
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From  a  heavy  butcher's  bill,  which  had  to  be  paid  by  a  rent-charge  on 
a  house  for  eight  years  and  a  quarter,  it  appears  that  meat  formed  an 
item  in  the  diet  of  both  staff  and  patients.^  The  number  of  patients  is 
not  stated.  When  the  hospital  was  reconstituted  in  1545,  provision  was 
made  for  a  hundred  poor  men  and  women  with  a  matron  and  twelve 
sisters  to  look  after  them  (ii.  156).  This  was  clearly  a  large  increase.  An 
inventory  made  in  1546  gives  23  beds  for  men  and  22  for  women — most 
of  them  barely  furnished  (ii.  256-7) — which  was  probably  the  number  of 
patients  provided  for  in  earlier  times.  A  very  interesting  return  of  the 
revenues  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (for  purposes  of  taxation)  was  made 
in  1295,  and  is  printed  in  the  register  of  John  de  Pontissara,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  At  the  end  of  the  document  a  plea  for  exemption  or  lenient 
treatment  is  added  :  this  states  that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  have 
to  support  *  the  master  with  six  brethren  priests  and  five  lay  brothers  and 
five  sisters  and  generally  forty  patients  together  with  servants  of  both 
sexes  attending  on  the  said  brethren,  sisters  and  patients  by  day  and 
night '.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  brethren  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in 
medieval  times  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  any  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  book  on  medicine  connected  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is 
the  Breviarium  Bartholomei  of  John  Mirfeld,  about  1387,  and  Mirfeld  was 
a  canon  of  the  priory,  not  a  brother  of  the  hospital  (i.  608).  The  Breviarium 
is  the  first  indication  of  an  aspect  of  hospital  work  which  does  not  become 
prominent  till  modern  times  :  its  service  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  medieval 
property  of  the  hospital  from  Brother  John  Cok's  Cartulary,  and  the  end 
of  the  old  and  beginning  of  the  new  order  under  Henry  VIII.  The  property 
was  very  varied  ;  and  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  changing  value  of  money 
by  learning  that  a  large  house  in  Aldersgate  Street  was  let  to  John  Gyles, 
physician,  for  405.  (ii.  67).  The  total  income  of  the  hospital  in  1535  is 
given  by  Dugdale  as  £305  65.  Id.,  all  of  which  with  the  buildings,  &c. 
'  fell  into  the  hands  '  of  Henry  VIII  (ii.  151),  but  the  distinction  which 
had  been  estabhshed  between  the  hospital  and  priory,  aided  by  a  petition 
from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  (1538),  helped  to  bring  about 
its  second  foundation,  1544-7.  The  hospital  with  most  of  its  property 
was  transferred  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  and  the  devourer 
of  so  many  charities  is  justly  commemorated  for  taking,  as  our  author 
says,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  estate  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  he 
might  have  taken  it  all.  The  royal  endowment  was  intended  to  produce 
500  marks  (which  it  failed  to  do),  while  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  like  sum,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  here  the  guilds  make 
their  first  appearance  as  benefactors  of  the  hospital.  The  ledgers  (chap,  xii), 
which  were  carefully  kept  from  this  date,  show  a  rapid  increase  of  income 
from  donations  and  bequests,  but  the  journals  (chap,  xvi),  among  many 
other  interesting  notices,  indicate  a  defect  of  charity  in  other  aspects,  and 
the  Test  Act  was  strictly  enforced  even  against  cooks  and  nurses.  In 
1699  a  sister  who  declared  herself  a  Eoman  Catholic  was  forthwith  dis- 
missed with  IO5.,  and  instant  dismissal  declared  to  be  the  penalty  for  all 
others,  *  present  and  hereafter ',  who  failed  to  produce  the  vicar's  certificate 
*  i.  454  ;  see  the  facsimile  opposite  p.  490. 
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of  having  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England.  To  '  entertain  men  all  night  and  let  them  play  cards  in  her 
ward ',  incurred  only  a  rebuke  under  the  puritan  regime  of  1650.  The 
fine  mixed  reading  of  these  documents  is  saved  from  confusion  by  an 
excellent  index,  whence  one  may  learn,  for  example,  that  the  price  of 
wooden  legs  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  three  for  65. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  crowns  the  work  with  a  long  list  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  whose  names  shed  renown  on  the  hospital  which 
enabled  them  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  its  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, and  to  pass  on  the  growing  fund  of  science  to  their  pupils.  The 
author's  skill  in  biography  enables  him  to  give  fresh  and  vivid  colour 
to  such  well-known  figures  as  those  of  Caius,  Harvey,  and  Abernethy, 
while  the  reader  will  be  no  less  attracted  by  his  accounts  of  men  noticeable 
under  other  than  medical  aspects,  such  as  Dr.  Lopus,  the  would-be  poisoner 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Timothy  Bright,  the  father  of  shorthand.  Sir 
Norman  shows  that  Bright  had  read  about  shorthand  in  Plutarch,  but  may 
he  not  have  received  the  first  incentive  in  this  direction  during  his  medical 
studies  from  the  treatise  De  Prenotione  ad  Postumum,  in  which  Galen  tells 
us  how  one  of  his  courses  of  lectures  was  found  so  interesting  that  a  dis- 
tinguished auditor  sent  for  *  those  practised  in  writing  quickly  by  means 
of  signs  '  to  take  it  down  ?  Another  remarkable  figure  of  this  class  is 
Sir  W.  Lawrence,  who,  though  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  gained  wider  notoriety 
by  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Man ',  a  work  valuable  in  itself 
and  of  special  interest  as  inaugurating  those  contests  between  eminent 
persons  on  matters  of  religion  and  science  which  went  on  through  the 
last  century  from  Lawrence  v.  Abernethy  to  Huxley  v.  Gladstone,  while 
it  also  illustrates  some  peculiarities  of  human  nature  and  English  law. 
Sir  Norman  says  that  Lawrence  pubHshed  his  lectures  in  1819,  but  that 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  when  asked  for  an  injunction  to  protect  his  rights 
in  them,  refused  it  '  on  the  ground  that  they  contradicted  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Lawrence  afterwards  suppressed  the  book.'  According  to  others, 
so  great  was  the  outcry  against  the  work  on  account  of  its  freedom  of 
thought  and  language,  not  only  on  religious  but  also  on  sexual  subjects, 
that  Lawrence  almost  imriiediately  withdrew  it  from  circulation — early  in 
1819.  But  a  second  edition  was  piratically  issued  by  J.  Smith,  a  bookseller 
in  the  Strand.  Against  him  Lawrence  obtained  an  injunction,  apparently 
intending  to  republish  the  work  in  a  more  or  less  expurgated  form.  Smith 
appealed,  and  the  lord  chancellor  'dissolved'  the  injunction  (1822)  on 
the  plea  that  the  book  was  '  hostile  to  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
impugned  the  immortality  and  immateriality  of  the  soul '.  Smith,  who 
had,  through  his  counsel,  characterized  the  stolen  property  in  these  terms, 
immediately  brought  out  a  third  edition  (1823).  The  work  was  widely 
circulated  and  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1840,  while  Lawrence,  as  his 
counsel  put  it,  lost  *  the  price  of  his  labour  on  a  book  of  600  pages  for  the 
sake  of  a  passage  or  two  which  might  well  have  been  omitted  ',  though 
these  very  passages  were  well  advertised  and  distributed  through  the 
country  in  cheap  stereotyped  form. 

Medical  men  will  Hke  to  know  more  about  Percival  Pott,  who  with 
Abernethy  and  Paget  makes  up  the  great  surgical  triumvirate  of  St.  Bar- 
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tholomew's.  Sir  Norman  enables  us  to  picture  him  going  to  the  hospital  in 
a  red  coat  '  and  sometimes  with  a  sword ',  and  gives  a  no  less  vivid  account 
of*  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Victorian  age  ',  Sir  James  Paget.  Besides  the 
many  famous  men  on  its  staff,  St.  Bartholomew's  claims  others  as  students. 
Hunter  was  a  surgeon's  pupil  there,  while  Brodie  and  Watson  were  more 
definite  members  of  the  school,  the  development  of  which  is  described  at 
length  in  ch.  xxxi.  Though  Mirfeld  '  drew  some  of  his  medical  know- 
ledge from  the  hospital ',  the  appearance  of  something  like  regular  teach- 
ing dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  modern 
school  owes  its  estabHshment  to  Abernethy. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  buildings,  officials,  nurses,  &c.,  and 
the  final  one  deals,  appropriately,  with  '  patients ',  for,  as  Sir  Norman 
says  (ii.  886),  '  The  patient  has  been  the  cause  of  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  the  physician  and  of  the  surgeon,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
observing  student  and  the  well-trained  nurse.'  The  author's  view  of  the 
medical  wards  differs  widely  from  the  terrific  picture  painted  by  Milton 
{P.  L.  xi).  They  are  *  delightful  to  the  physician  '.  '  The  observer  learns 
that  the  aggregate  pain  from  disease  is  less  than  the  talk  of  the  luxurious 
and  the  writings  of  those  who  have  not  observed  it  closely  have  made  him 
think.  It  is  probably  small  compared  with  the  suffering  due  to  grief, 
disappointment,  and  envy ',  which  remains  long  in  the  mind.  '  Severe 
toothache  is  one  of  the  most  acute  forms  of  pain,  but  who  suffers  because 
he  had  toothache  three  years  ago  ?  '  The  author's  enthusiasm  and  cheerful 
faith  may  not  be  fully  shared  by  all  who  have  kept  watch  on  man's  mortality 
with  its  attendant  '  crew  of  dire  diseases  '  ;  but  if  the  hospital  ward  is  no 
longer  an  abode  of  sufferers  over  whom  *  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
shakes,  but  delays  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked  ...  as  their  chief  good 
and  final  hope  ',  it  is  mainly  due  to  that  progress  in  the  healing  arts,  the 
chief  elements  of  which  are  well  set  forth  in  these  magnificent  volumes. 

A.  Gr.  Little. 

E.  WiTHINGTON. 


An  Empire  Builder  of  the  Sixteenth  Century :  A  Summary  Account  of  the 
Political  Career  of  Zahir-ud-din  Muhammad,  sur named  Bahur.  By 
L.  F.  EusHBROOK  Williams.    (London  :  Longman,  1918.) 

The  Emperor  Babur  has  been  called  *  the  most  captivating  personality  in 
oriental  history  ',  and  among  the  many  striking  figures  in  an  age  of  adven- 
turers he  arrests  attention  through  the  diversified  character  of  his  genius. 
When  he  was  only  eleven,  in  1494,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Farghana — now  merely  a  small  province  of  Eussian  Turkestan;  and 
before  his  death  (in  1530)  he  had  conquered  northern  India  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Mughal  empire,  the  throne  of  which  was  occupied  by 
his  descendants  for  more  than  three  centuries.  He  was  not  only  a  dashing 
soldier  and  a  great  general,  but  also  a  poet  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  frank  autobiographies  ever  written  in  any  oriental  tongue. 
To  English  scholarship  is  due  the  credit  of  having  produced  some  of 
the  best  work  that  has  been  written  on  Babur  and  his  period.    It  is  true 
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that  we  owe  the  first  edition  of  the  Turki  text  of  his  Memoirs  to  N.  Ilminski 
(1857),  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  Mrs.  Beveridge's  edition, 
published  in  the  Gibb  Trust  Series  in  1905.  It  was  an  Englishman,  Dr. 
Leyden,  who  first  made  this  spirited  autobiography  known  in  Europe 
outside  the  narrow  circle  of  orientalists,  and  the  translation  he  began 
was  completed  by  W.  Erskine,  who  published  it  in  1826  with  introductory 
dissertations  and  erudite  notes.  But  Leyden  and  Erskine  relied  mainly 
on  the  Persian  version  that  had  been  made  by  order  of  Babur's  grandson, 
Akbar  ;  so  there  was  room  for  the  translation  from  the  original  Turki 
text,  which  Pa  vet  de  Courteille  brought  out  in  1871.  But  the  most  faithful 
translation  is  again  a  product  of  English  scholarship,  and  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Mrs.  Beveridge.  To  the  same  lady  we  owe  the 
publication,  together  with  a  translation,  of  the  delightful  memoirs  of 
Gulbadan  Begam,  one  of  Babur's  daughters.  The  history  of  the  Mughals 
of  central  Asia,  by  Mirza  Haidar,  Babur's  cousin,  has  been  translated  by 
Sir  Denison  Eoss,  who  has  also  edited  the  poems  of  Babur  himself.  In 
addition  to  these  publications,  several  books  of  a  more  popular  character, 
notably  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  Life  of  Bahur  and  Colonel  Talbot's 
abridgement  of  the  Memoirs,  have  enabled  the  general  reader  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  gallant  warrior  and  poet.  It  may  be  thought  that 
there  is  hardly  need  for  another  work  of  the  same  character,  but  Pro- 
fessor Kushbrook  Williams  has  made  use  of  fresh  sources  that  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  brought  to  light  one  Persian 
manuscript — ^the  Ahsan  us-Siyar  of  Mirza  Barkhwardar  Turkman — ^the 
very  existence  of  which  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  unknown.  To  the 
use  of  his  materials,  both  old  and  new,  he  brings  the  critical  methods  of 
the  trained  historian,  and  he  has  devoted  particular  care  to  the  description 
of  Babur's  campaigns  and  battles.  He  has  produced  an  attractive  little 
volume,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  serious  historical  work. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  sixteen  pictures  hitherto  unpublished,  from 
two  manuscripts  preserved  in  India.  But  no  indication  is  given  to  the 
reader  of  the  date  of  these  pictures.  While  those  reproduced  from  the 
Alwar  MS.,  which  bears  the  date  of  the  year  of  Babur's  death,  may  well 
be  considered  to  represent  in  some  measure  the  characteristics  of  Babur's 
period,  the  Agra  MS.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  school  of  painters  of  the  reign  of  Babur's  grandson,  Akbar,  and 
the  illustrations  taken  from  it  are  therefore  of  considerably  less  historical 
value.  T.  W.  Arnold. 


The  Assembly  Boohs  of  Southampton.  Vol.  I,  a.  d.  1602-8.  Edited,  with 
notes,  introduction,  and  index,  by  J.  W.  Horrocks,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 
(Southampton  Record  Society,  1917.) 

This  volume,  the  nineteenth  published  by  the  Southampton  Record 
Society,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series,  which  includes  several  volumes 
of  Court  Leet  Records,  the  Oak  Book,  the  Black  Book,  and  the  Charters 
of  the  Borough.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  or  Common  Council  of 
Southampton  were  recorded  from  early  Tudor  times,  but  not  till  the  reign 
of  James  I  did  the  practice  of  regular  minutes  begin.    From  1608  there 
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is  an  unbroken  record  of  business,  week  by  week,  down  to  the  Corporation 
Minute  Books  of  tbe  present  day.  Membership  of  the  assembly  was  con- 
fined to  the  burgesses,  who  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  assessed 
householders.  At  the  general  meeting  of  burgesses  on  the  Friday  before 
St.  Matthew's  day,  twelve  were  chosen  by  common  consent  to  assist  the 
mayor  in  the  work  of  local  government  during  the  ensuing  year.  But  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  this  election  was  little  more  than  a  form, 
and  the  government  of  the  town  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
consisting  mainly  of  mayors  and  ex-mayors,  and  changing  only  gradually 
from  year  to  year.  As  a  rule  the  assembly  met  every  Friday,  but  additional 
meetings  might  be  held  in  case  of  urgency.  Occasionally  burgesses  who 
were  not  members  might  be  summoned,  as  when  new  taxation  was  to  be 
discussed  or  new  ordinances  established.  With  the  assembly  lay  the 
determination  of  the  orders  for  the  several  trades  carried  on  in  the  town  : 
for  example,  at  the  mayor's  commandment  the  sergeant  could  shut  down 
the  windows  of  a  shearman  who  set  up  shop  without  being  free  of  the 
trade. 

Ample  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  assembly  books  of  the  close 
control  exercised  over  the  life  of  the  townsfolk.  The  assembly  protected 
the  companies  of  the  various  trades  as  economic  units  within  the  town ; 
it  protected  the  townsmen  as  a  body  of  consumers  and  relieved  them  in 
poverty ;  and  lastly,  it  protected  the  town  as  a  municipal  unit  against 
outside  persons  and  communities  (p.  xxxiii).  So  strong  was  the  power  of 
custom  that  the  assembly  would  condemn  unregulated  occupation  of  any 
kind.     A  cobbler  was 

called  to  the  howse  for  hauinge  a  churrmayde  of  Jersie  in  his  howse  named  Sara 
Garratt,  as  was  p'sented  the  last  Tuesdaye  :  She  the  said  Sara  sayeth,  that  she 
worcketh  knittinge  of  stockings,  And  is  in  no  other  sort  there  :  She  is  comaunded 
forth  of  the  Towne  And  lickwise  Ecton  not  to  suffer  her  anie  more  in  his  howse. 

On  much  the  same  grounds  a  London-born  youth  keeping  a  dancing 
school  was  ordered  to  set  himself  to  some  service  or  depart  the  town. 
The  protection  of  the  interests  of  consumers  is  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  the  assembly  in  the  dearth  of  1608,  when  it  resolved  that  a  ship  in  the 
harbour  laden  with  corn  for  London  should  be  stayed  and  the  corn  brought 
ashore.  Entries  respecting  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer  are  of  course 
numerous  ;  so  too  are  entries  respecting  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
house  issued  orders  for  the  taxation  of  land  and  for  the  rating  of  a  parish 
in  aid  of  a  poorer  parish  as  well  as  for  its  own  poor  ;  it  also  required  the 
ministers  of  the  town  to  remind  their  congregations  of  the  duty  of  poor 
relief.  In  times  of  extraordinary  distress  special  collections  were  made, 
as  during  the  plague  of  1604,  when  Southampton  suffered  so  severely  that 
among  the  families  connected  with  the  French  church  there  were  more 
than  60  deaths  from  plague  in  seven  months.  Included  in  the  work 
of  poor  relief  was  the  task  of  arranging  for  the  upbringing  of  homeless 
children  and  apprenticing  them  at  a  suitable  age.  Lastly  the  Assembly 
had  to  protect  the  town  as  a  whole  against  the  encroachments  of  outsiders, 
e.  g.  London  merchants,  or  strangers  of  little  substance  who  might  bring 
infection  or  cause  overcrowding,  with  the  danger  of  fire  and  plague. 
New-comers,  however,  who  could  make  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
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well-established  members  of  a  trade  and  could  pay  a  substantial  fine, 
could  settle  down  without  hindrance. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Southampton  had  special  reason  to  stand 
up  for  its  rights  and  privileges.  Its  prosperity  was  declining  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  Italian  trade  :  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Levant  Company 
hit  the  town  hard,  conflicting  as  it  did  with  the  town's  right  to  forfeitures 
on  sweet  wines  landed  at  other  ports.  The  end  put  to  the  monopoly  of 
that  Company  early  in  James  I's  reign  enabled  Southampton  to  find 
a  source  of  income  in  forfeitures,  but  this  was  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  shifting  of  trade.  Jealousy  of  prosperous  London  is  seen  in  the 
mention  of  a  journey  to  Greenwich,  '  as  well  to  keep  our  honourable 
friends  in  remembrance  of  us  as  to  discover  what  the  Londoners  were 
doing  against  us  '.  Some  indication  \  of  the  decline  in  the  town's  prosperity 
may  be  seen  in  the  Court  Leet  Records  for  1603-24,  where  many  com- 
plaints occur  as  to  the  decay  of  houses,  quays,  walls,  highways,  footways, 
the  Town  Butts,  the  Linen  Hall,  and  the  Watch  Tower.  The  authorities 
could  not  even  muster  enough  energy  to  remove  the  dirty  rushes  in  the 
Town  Hall, 

that  hathe  ther  layne  manie  yeres  in  soe  muche  that  when  ther  is  anie  occasion  of 
an  assemblie  especiallie  in  the  Summer  w**^  the  evill  savo'"  therof  is  caused  a  glommye 
infectious  heate  That  few  can  suffer  the  same. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Assembly  Books  are  the  references 
to  the  town-musicians,  the  town-crier,  the  carrier  to  London,  the  lecturer 
(who  was  paid  by  voluntary  contributions),  the  town  ladder  and  the 
town  hooks.  Much  information  is  given  as  to  the  protestants  from  the 
French-speaking  Netherlands,  from  northern  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  who  had  settled  in  Southampton  from  1567  onwards. 

The  editing  of  the  volume  is  admirably  done  and  the  classified  index 
is  commendably  full  and  accurate.  A  few  small  slips  may  be  noted. 
On  p.  xvii,  foot-note  2  should  run,  '  P.  53,  note  3'.  In  foot-note  3  on 
p.  vii  a  figure  has  been  omitted.  The  number  of  Irish  soldiers  on  p.  38, 
line  18,  should  be  90,  not  50.  To  the  account  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
p.  63,  the  following  references  might  be  added  :  State  Papers  Domestic, 
Addenda,  James  I,  vol.  xxxv,  no.  35,  20  August  1603  (Grant  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  of  the  farming  of  the  impost  of  sweet  wines  at  a  rent  of 
£6,000) ;  also  State  Papers  Domestic,  1611-18,  vol.  Ixiv,  7  June  1611 
(Grant  to  the  Earl  of  an  annuity  of  £2,000  out  of  the  customs  on  sweet 
wines).  Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Raymond  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Guise  of 
Elmore,  Gloucestershire.  Edited  by  G.  Davies,  M.A.,  F.K.Hist.S. 
(Camden  Third  Series,  vol.  xxviii).    Eoyal  Historical  Society,  1917. 

While  neither  of  the  short  memoirs  which  appear  together  in  this  volume 
is  of  first-rate  historical  interest,  they  contain  enough  valuable  detail  to 
justify  their  publication.  The  sources  are  two  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  the  first  a  portion  of  Rawlinson  D.  1150,  the  second  a  modern 
transcript,  recently  presented  to  the  library  by  Professor  Firth,  of  an 
original  whose  existence  is  at  present  uncertain. 
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Of  Thomas  Raymond,  who  was  born  about  1610,  little  is  known,  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  Raymond  family  of  Dunmore  (sic)  in  Essex,  given  in 
an  appendix  by  the  editor,  tells  us  little.  After  a  short  apprenticeship  to 
a  lawyer  in  London,  he  was  taken  into  the  household  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
WilHam  Boswell,  then  keeper  of  the  paper  office,  where  he  suffered  from 
the  rigorous  disposition  both  of  his  uncle  and  of  Lady  Boswell.  When 
Boswell  went  to  The  Hague  as  English  resident  in  1632,  Raymond  accom- 
panied him,  but,  finding '  in  this  brave  place  a  very  unbrave  life ',  exchanged 
the  court  for  the  camp  and  trailed  a  pike  in  the  army  of  Frederick  Henry. 
His  colonel.  Sir  Philip  Pakenham,  perhaps  perceiving  that  he  had  little 
of  the  material  of  a  soldier,  gave  Raymond  *  the  care  and  inspection  of 
his  family  and  expences,  he  being  a  bachelour  '.  Raymond  had,  however, 
some  experience  of  fighting  at  the  siege  of  Rheinberg  (May-June  1633), 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  was  able  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  a  successful  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the  Dommel  near  Eindhoven. 
His  observations  on  this  war  are  certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
'  rhapsodic  '.  The  plundering  habits  of  the  camp-followers — he  is  careful 
to  exculpate  the  soldiers  themselves  as  far  as  possible — disgusted  him  : 
he  notes,  however,  that  churches  and  churchyards  were  secure  from  their 
ravages,  and  at  Boxtel  the  church  and  its  precincts  were  full  of  the  goods 
of  the  country  people,  who  brought  them  there  for  sanctuary. 

After  this  he  was  appointed  to  attend  Lord  Feilding,  the  English 
ambassador  to  Venice.  Among  his  companions  in  the  household  was 
Tobias  Rustat,  the  benefactor  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  whose  sober 
demeanour,  so  far  as  Raymond  could  perceive,  was  an  exemplary  contrast 
to  the  dissipation  of  other  colleagues.  It  may  be  noted  that  Raymond 
had  other  connexions  with  Rustat's  college  :  his  uncle  had  been  fellow  of 
Jesus,  and  his  brother  William,  afterwards  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  also  there.  Although  Raymond  himself  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  church  of  England  and  remarks  with  pleasure  upon  the  pious 
conduct  of  the  ambassador's  household,  he  took  much  curiosity  in  the 
religious  services  of  foreign  countries,  which  had  been  stimulated  by 
a  short  visit  to  Liege  during  his  campaign,  and  goes  in  some  detail  into 
the  ceremonies  of  holy  week  at  St.  Mark's.  At  Venice  the  autobiography 
ends.  Raymond's  life  is  continued  by  Mr.  Davies  in  his  preface  from 
such  materials  as  remain.  The  adventures  of  a  certain  Thomas  Raymond 
in  Greece  in  1646  cannot  be  proved  to  be  his  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  1640  he  secured  the  reversion  of  Sir  William  Boswell's  office,  and  that 
from  1660  to  1664  he  was  clerk  and  keeper  of  the  papers  and  records  of 
state.  He  died  in  1681,  but  of  his  life  after  1664  little  is  known.  The 
editor  refers  to  a  draft  of  his  will  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  which  might 
have  been  printed  in  an  appendix. 

The  Guise  memoirs  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  volume  are  the 
work  of  two  separate  hands.  Sir  Christopher  Guise,  who  appears  to  have 
written  between  1662  and  1665,  was  no  rhapsodist.  From  the  division 
of  the  world  into  continents,  he  proceeds  to  a  short  survey  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  precedence  of  the  powers  of  Em-ope.  Restrict- 
ing himself  to  Great  Britain,  he  arrives,  by  way  of  the  legal  administration 
of  the  realm  and  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  his  own  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
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so  by  degrees  at  the  manor  of  Elmore,  which  his  family  had  held  since 
the  thirteenth  century.  His  chronicle  concerns  the  affairs  of  himself  and 
his  family  exclusively.  His  father  suffered  sequestration  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  Christopher,  although  hampered  by  want  of  means,  appealed 
to  parHament  with  some  spirit  and  obtained  restitution.  His  story  stops 
short  just  before  the  Bestoration,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  property  : 
he  had  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1654  as  one  of  the  members  for  his  county ; 
but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  manuscript  at  this  point,  and,  although  it  begins 
again  with  a  notice  of  a  dispute  which  prevented  his  re-election  in  1656, 
he  gives  us  no  account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  public  life.  He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1661.  With  a  natural  melancholy  increased  by  family 
difficulties  and  sorrows,  and  with  a  desultory  inclination  to  poetry  and 
the  ingenious  arts,  Sir  Christopher  is  a  frank  and  somewhat  engaging 
\vriter,  who  moraHzes  freely  in  an  incoherent  and  occasionally  obscure 
style.  Although  he  met  with  some  success  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  he  was  happier  in  solitary  contemplation  ;  and  the  stories  of 
his  wanderings  in  the  north  to  escape  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  his 
father's  household,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at 
Aspley  Guise  in  Bedfordshire  after  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  are  signs  of  a 
romantic  disposition  which  an  imperfect  education  hindered  from  literary 
development. 

His  successors  threw  themselves  more  heartily  into  public  affairs,  and 
his  grandson,  Sir  John  Guise,  who  continued  the  chronicle,  was  anxious 
to  enhance  their  importance  in  the  state.  The  second  baronet  *  of  all 
things  loved  popularity  ' ;  '  he  was  chosen  kmght  of  the  shire  with  great 
majority  and  applause  '  in  1695,  but  died  on  the  following  day.  He  had 
married  a  sister  of  that  unruly  politician.  Jack  How,  of  whom  Sir  John 
gives  an  impartial  and  probably  accurate  character ;  and  Sir  John,  who 
was  only  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  threw  himself  into 
politics.  He  ascribes  his  failure  to  win  his  father's  seat  on  this  occasion, 
after  a  very  expensive  election,  to  the  partiality  of  the  sheriff.  He  stood 
again  in  1702  in  the  Whig  interest  against  his  uncle,  but  did  not  enter 
parliament  until  1705.  He  is  a  free  critic  of  his  own  party,  whose '  ambitious 
and  emulous  spirit '  made  them  '  bad  subjects  and  worse  rulers  ' ;  and 
continued  ill-health  put  an  end  to  his  parliamentary  ambitions.  He 
made,  however,  two  profitable  marriages  and  had  some  credit  at  court. 
He  records  the  '  more  then  common  civility  '  which  he  received  from  the 
proud  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  end  of  his  chronicle  leaves  him  entertain- 
ing George  II  at  supper  in  Kensington  and  in  active  consultation  with 
the  princess  of  Wales  over  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  her 
husband.  A  note  by  his  son,  the  fourth  baronet,  bears  testimony  to 
a  straightforwardness  of  character  which  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
court  intrigues  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  prefaces  and  appendices  to  these  two  documents  give  evidence  of 
careful  work  among  original  sources.  Mr.  Da  vies  has  sedulously  avoided 
the  risk  of  over-annotation,  and  the  brief  foot-notes  are,  if  anything,  too 
scanty.  Few  words  and  phrases  call  for  explanation,  but  the  syntax  both 
of  Raymond  and  Sir  Christopher  Guise  is  occasionally  puzzHng,  and  might 
be  elucidated  with  advantage.     Inaccuracies  in  the  texfc  are  sometimes 
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passed  over,  e.  g.  Raymond's  allusion  (pp.  26,  27)  to  a  *  prebendary '  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  and  the  forms  '  Shelsey 
Beauchamp  '  (p.  109)  and  *  Apsley  '  (p.  108)  for  '  Shelsley  '  and  '  Aspley '. 
A  few  identifications  of  place-names  might  be  added  :  '  Wrenton  in 
Somersetshire  '  (p.  115)  is  presumably  Wrington,  and  *  Hannam  ',  men- 
tioned in  a  foot-note  to  p.  118,  is  now  Hanham.  This  applies  in  particular 
to  the  Gloucestershire  property  of  the  Guises,  and  Sir  WilHam's  purchase 
of  the  parsonage  of  Churchdown  (p.  112),  famous  for  its  long  connexion 
with  the  see  of  York,  might  be  supplemented  by  a  brief  note  upon  the 
stages  through  which,  after  its  alienation  to  the  crown  by  Archbishop 
Holgate,  it  passed  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises.  It  is  obvious 
that  Raymond's  manuscript  is  difficult  to  read  :  doubtful  or  omitted 
words  or  emendations  are  queried  or  supplied  in  square  brackets.  But 
*  hea[l]th '  on  p.  37  should  unquestionably  be  '  heath '.  '  Too  soone ' 
(p.  20)  is  more  likely  to  be  an  error  for  *  soe  soone  '  than  for  *  as  soone  '  ; 
while  on  p.  27,  in  the  phrase  '  the  third  story  of  the  first  greate  stone 
gate  ',  the  word '  gate  '  is  equivalent,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to  *  gatehouse  ', 
and  the  emendation  '  over  '  for  '  of '  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  On 
pp.  115-16  there  is  an  interesting  paragraph  describing  the  repair  of  the 
manor-house  at  Brockworth  by  William  Guise  and  the  building  under- 
taken in  emulation  by  his  father,  who  *  built  all  the  easterne  end  of  the 
house  att  Elmore  with  the  same  worke  and  done  by  the  same  workman  '. 
If  the  writers  of  these  memoirs  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  general 
history,  their  work  is  full  of  personal  and  local  touches  which  give  them 
a  special  interest  of  their  own.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 


Education  and  Social  Movements,  1700-1850.    By  A.  E.  Dobbs,  formerly 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    (London  :   Longman,  1919.) 

This  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  searching,  comprehensive,  and  impartial 
study  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  As  it  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  information  given  by  travellers  and  other  journal  writers,  as  well 
as  on  the  investigations  of  modern  economists,  it  is  nowhere  lacking  in 
life  and  colour.  The  chief  difficulty  to  the  reader  (and  probably  to  the 
writer)  lies  in  the  great  diversity  of  local  conditions  and  sequences  of 
modification.  The  book  is  chronologically  divided  into  two  parts — ^the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
author  is  naturally  obliged  to  go  back  to  enclosures  of  common  land 
before  his  period  has  begun,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  is  led 
to  anticipate  some  movements  of  more  recent  times. 

Although  inquiries  into  education  at  different  times  and  places  involve 
some  account  of  different  kinds  of  schools  and  directly  educational  institu- 
tions, the  significance  of  education  is  not  confined  within  school  limits. 
*  The  school  had  been  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  '  for  the  most  part, 
an  occasional  and  somewhat  irrelevant  factor  in  rural  life  ;  .  .  ,  although 
missionary  effort  had  done  much  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  school  system, 
its  absence  would  not  necessarily  entail  a  state  of  mental  inertia,'  since 
not  only  was  the  daily  work  educative  in  its  variety,  but  the  peasant 
father  of  the  family,  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  was 
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accustomed  to  instruct  his  children  in  his  own  miscellaneous  knowledge 
including  something  of  history  and  of  local  poetry  and  traditions.  Later 
on,  the  tradition  of  good  learning  was  maintained  in  the  same  districts. 
*  The  eighteenth  century,  a  period  during  which  the  right  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  education  was  seldom  mentioned,  was  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  poor  men  who  rose  to  high  positions  in  the  Church  and  State  and  in 
the  world  of  letters.'  Knowledge  of  the  classics,  especially,  and  some  skill 
in  mathematics  were  found  '  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  '.  But  the 
differentiation  into  classes,  with  a  supposed  unfitness  of  the  lower  classes 
for  '  grammar '  or  classics,  soon  made  the  free  grammar  school  impossible, 
as,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Cranmer  and  like-minded  educationists,  who 
would  have  considered  the  aptitude  of  indisridual  pupils  before  their 
parentage, '  grammar '  came  to  be  confined  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay. 
There  is  the  common  dread  then  and  later  that  charity  schools  may  unfit  the 
poor  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  (but  does  not  the  author  take 
B.  Mandeville  too  seriously  ?).  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  paternal  attitude 
of  the  Tudor  monarchy  was  at  least  well-meaning  towards  the  education 
of  the  poor. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  increase  of  national  wealth 
takes  the  place  of  '  breeding  of  men '  as  the  desideratum  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  changes  summed  up  in  the  term  '  Industrial  Revolution  ' 
lead  to  disorganization  and  social  deterioration.  In  the  Methodist  Revival 
the  author  sees  generally  the  rise  of  influences  towards  both  orderly  life 
and  intelligent  self-government.  He  does  not,  of  course,  neglect  the 
importance  of  the  purely  secular  and  anti-Christian  movements  of  an 
educational  character.  But  often  the  secular  and  religious  aims  and 
institutions  work  in  combination,  as  in  the  curious  example  of  experiments 
in  chemistry  performed  in  the  pulpits  of  dissenting  chapels.  The  work 
of  the  two  societies,  the  National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  (1814) — ^the  latter  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Lancaster 
and  Bell — ^the  splendid  enterprises  of  Birkbeck  and  of  Robert  Owen, 
the  laudable  efforts  of  some  great  employers,  and  the  Sunday  schools, 
secular  and  religious,  give  an  air  of  great  variety  to  the  movement 
for  popular  education  before  the  State  undertook  full  responsibility. 
Meantime,  the  idea  of  raising  the  masses  becomes  more  prominent  than 
that  of  enabling  the  capable  to  rise  from  the  masses.  The  story  of  the 
jubilant  rise  and  miserable  collapse  of  mechanics'  institutes  forms  a 
melancholy  episode.  Their  failure  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  want 
of  means  of  confining  them  to  the  class  for  which  they  had  been  intended, 
and  also  to  an  unfortunate  desire  for  immediate  practical  and  material 
utility  in  some  of  the  movers  for  working-men's  education.  Working-men's 
colleges  and  institutes,  having  something  more  of  corporate  life,  are, 
the  author  would  hope,  built  on  a  surer  basis.  He  evidently  regrets 
the  narrowing  of  intellectual  tastes  and  aspirations  from  the  days  when 
good  learning  and  familiarity  with  the  best  literature  was  the  object 
of  all  educational  ambition,  but  takes  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
*  technical  or  professional  studies,  pursued  on  scientific  lines,  possess 
a  much  greater  educational  value  than  was  formerly  admitted  ;  and  there 
are  already  signs  that  as  the  idea  of  citizenship  is  more  clearly  appreciated, 
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a  broader  type  of  human  culture  may  be  evolved  from  forms  of  instruction 
which  have  a  reference  to  definite  social  needs.'  There  are  some  very  good 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  on  the  relations  of  the  political  to 
the  social  ideal,  and  in  the  last  on  the  danger  of  '  blind-alley'  occupations 
to  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  young,  and  on  the  action  and  reaction 
of  educational  movements  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 

Alice  Gardner. 

Louisbourg  from  its  Foundation  to  its  Fall^  1713-58.    By  J.  S.  McLennan. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1918.) 

The  important  part  played  by  Louisbourg  during  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  fully  justifies  the  zeal  and  industry  which  Senator  McLennan  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  history.    The  author  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  that, 
as  regards  the  two  best -known  episodes  of  that  history,  he  is  following 
in  the  wake  of  Parkman,  who  combined  the  gifts  of  the  popular  historian 
with  those  of  the  painstaking  researcher  into  contemporary  authorities. 
Senator  McLennan's  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  satisfactory.    '  There  are  gaps  ',  he  writes, '  in  the  narrative  here 
presented.  They  are  by  intention,  or  by  the  leaving  out  of  events  or  inci- 
dents, often  picturesque,  which  are  dealt  with  fully  in  the  works  of  Park- 
man,  Wood,  and  others,  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  are  familiar  to  all  who 
will  read  this  book.'     We  all  know  the  inconvenience  of  legislation  by 
reference  to  other  statutes ;   the  method  is  still  less  to  be  commended 
in  the  writing  of  history,     ^ill,  in  spite  of  this  explanation,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  volume  an  orderly  narrative  of  the  whole  history,  based 
largely  on  French  documents  relating  to  the  colonies  in  the  Archives 
Nationales.    Approaching  the  subject  from  the  French  point  of  view  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  official  documents,  the  author,  unHke 
Parkman  and  the  majority  of  EngHsh  writers,  regards  England  as  the 
aggressor  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  in  North  America.    Probably  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.    In  the  circumstances  in  which  both 
Powers  stood,  to  stand  still  meant  to  be  pushed  back  ;  and  so  a  forward 
movement  became  inevitable  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Government.    It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  British  Government  reahzed  at  the  time  the 
political  consequences  of  their  approval  of  the  schemes  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
So  far  as  the  policy  towards  the  Indians  was  concerned,  a  French  official 
memorandum  of  1749,  here  quoted,  attests  the  truth  of  the  popular  English 
view.     After  stating  briefly  the   probable  consequences  of   the  EngUsh 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  goes  on  : 

As  it  is  impossible  openly  to  oppose  them  .  .  .  there  remains  for  us  only  to  bring 
against  them  as  many  indirect  obstacles  as  can  be  done  without  comprising  [?  com- 
promising) ourselves.  .  .  .  The  only  method  we  can  employ  ...  is  to  make  the  savages  of 
Acadia  and  its  borders  feel  how  much  it  is  to  their  advantage  t6  prevent  the  English 
fortifying  themselves,  to  bind  them  to  oppose  it  openly,  and  to  encite  the  Acadians 
to  support  the  Indians  in  their  opposition  to  the  English,  in  so  far  as  they  can  act  without 
discovery.  The  missionaries  of  both  have  instructions,  and  are  agreeable  to  act  in 
accordance  with  these  views. 

Senator  McLennan  brings  forward  very  striking  facts  and  figures  to  show 
the  relative  success  of  the  French  fisheries  as  compared  with  those  of 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXV.  G  g 
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New  England.  He  further  differs  from  the  commonly  accepted  view  in 
holding  that  the  motives  that  led  Massachusetts  to  send  the  expedition 
of  1745  were '  aggressive  not  defensive  '  ;  and  in  ascribing  '  to  the  influence 
of  Pepperrell,  exerted  personally  and  through  his  associates  ',  the  decision 
of  the  legislature  to  support  the  expedition.  Senator  McLennan  is  able, 
with  regard  to  one  occasion  at  least,  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  much- 
abused  duke  of  Newcastle.  '  Newcastle's  response  to  the  representations 
of  Shirley  ',  he  writes, 

did  not  stop  with  sending  Warren  for  the  defence  of  the  Northern  Colonies.  When  he 
was  informed  of  the  Louisbourg  expedition,  he  sent  out  with  the  utmost  dispatch  no 
less  than  eight  men-of-war  to  augment  Warren's  force  before  Louisbourg  and  as  guard- 
ships.  The  vigor  of  Pitt  has  been  so  often  contrasted  with  the  sloth  of  Newcastle  that 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  matter  Newcastle's  government  acted  with  the 
greatest  promptness. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  use  made  by  Mr.  McLennan  of  the  French 
manuscripts.  Equally  illuminating  is  his  use  of  the  British  archives. 
No  better  example  of  contemporary  opinion  could  be  found  than  the 
letter  written  from  the  Admiralty  by  the  wife  of  the  first  lord,  Anson, 
on  31  October  1757  : 

Such  is  the  lamentable  end  of  that  more  boasted  than  well-planned,  and  as  ill-con- 
ducted as  unfortunate  American  Expedition,  which  was  to  have  restored  this  country ; 
and  here  I  suppose  concludes  all  the  schemes,  if  there  were  any,  upon  which  part  of  this 
fleet  was  ordered  to  winter  in  America.  God  grant  us  a  tolerable  peace  if  possible  before 
we  are  undone,  for  to  go  on  is  sure  not  possible. 

A  more  general  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  volume  dealing  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  French  navy  in  the  eighteenth 
century  will  appeal  to  a  wider  public  than  those  interested  in  the  details 
of  the  story  of  Louisbourg.  It  should  be  added  that  the  volume  contains 
elaborate  plans  of  the  sieges  of  1745  and  1758  and  numerous  illustrations. 
We  have  noted  only  two  misprints,  '  Crosby '  for  '  Cosby '  and  '  Entinck  ' 
for  '  Entick  '.  H.  E.  Egerton. 

A  History  of  Spain  founded  on  the  Historia  de  Espana  y  de  la  Civilizacion 
espanola  of  Rafael  Altamira.  By  Charles  E.  Chapman,  Ph.D.  (New 
York :  Macmillan,  1918.) 

Since  masterpieces  do  not  greatly  abound  at  any  time  in  any  country,  it 
would  be  rash  to  apply  the  word  to  Senor  Altamira  y  Crevea's  book ; 
but  it  is  at  present  the  best  work  of  the  kind  available,  and  Dr.  Chapman, 
if  he  decided  not  to  stray  into  the  dangerous  path  of  originality,  was 
doubtless  well  advised  in  making  the  Historia  the  basis  of  his  adaptation. 
The  decision,  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  Senor  Altamira 
y  Crevea  is  much  more  interested  in  tracing  the  progress  of  national 
development  than  in  recording  the  details  of  political  history.  Assuming, 
as  he  is  justified  in  assuming,  that  his  Spanish  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  succession  of  external  events,  he  deals  briefly  with  the  subject. 
Dr.  Chapman  accentuates  this  tendency,  and  summarizes  the  events  of 
Charles  V's  reign  into  barely  a  dozen  pages.  This  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory :  the  account  of  this  period — a  most  important  one  in  Spanish 
history — is  accurate,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;   but  the  persistent  condensation 
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of  material  leaves  a  regrettable  impression  of  meagreness.  Dr.  Chapman 
would  no  doubt  defend  his  procedure  by  saying  that  he  desired  to  avoid 
useless  repetition,  and  that  we  already  have  an  excellent  monograph  on 
the  period  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  well-known  work,  which  is  duly  mentioned 
on  p.  531.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  as  compared  with  the  Spanish 
original,  the  adaptation  frequently  suffers  from  a  compression  so  extreme 
as  to  produce  all  the  effect  of  perfunctory  treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  up  one's  mind  as  to  the  adaptor's  precise  attitude 
to  the  original,  for  that  attitude  varies.  Sometimes  Dr.  Chapman  is  even 
too  respectful  to  the  author,  as  when  he  mechanically  reproduces  such  an 
obvious  misprint  (p.  354)  as  that  which  fixes  the  date  of  Tirso  de  Molina's 
death  in  1658.  Elsewhere  statements  are  advanced  which  imply  a  curious 
misapprehension  of  the  author's  meaning.  Dr.  Chapman  must  bear  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  assertion  that  '  Gil  Vicente  and  Torres 
Naharro  were  continuing  the  tradition  of  Juan  del  Enzina  with  crude 
forces  '.  Senor  Altamira  y  Crevea  is,  of  course,  too  well  informed  to  write 
a  sentence  so  wide  of  the  mark,  nor  does  he  say  that  these  plays  '  were  so 
frequently  of  a  licentious  character  that  in  1548  their  publication  was 
forbidden  '.  Something  like  the  statement  contained  in  the  last  clause  is 
to  be  found  in  his  book  (iii.  602),  but  it  applies  to  later  writers  like  Orozco, 
Castillejo,  and  their  fellows.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  fact  to  write 
of  Cervantes  :  '  Well  might  he  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  novels  in 
Castilian.'  Cervantes  was  too  modest  and  too  sensible  to  make  any  claim 
so  sweeping.  However,  Dr.  Chapman  is  almost  always  unlucky  when  he 
touches  on  literary  matters.  He  finds  space  to  include  a  modern  writer 
like  Eicardo  Leon,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  illustrious  Luis  de  Leon, 
and — ^to  judge  by  the  index — he  seems  to  confuse  the  famous  poet  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  with  his  namesake  the  historian,  El  Inca.  It  may  be  alleged 
that  slips  of  this  kind  are  not  very  important  in  themselves.  But  the 
cumulative  effect  of  so  many  slips  is  apt  to  destroy  confidence.  Nobody 
can  feel  sure  whether  a  given  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of 
Senor  Altamira  y  Crevea  or  on  that  of  Dr.  Chapman  :  '  Y  algo  va  de 
Pedro  a  Pedro,^  as  Sancho  Panza  observed. 

The  chapter  on  the  reign  of  Charles  III  and  the  two  chapters  on  the 
period  after  1808  (at  which  point  Senor  Altamira  y  Crevea's  work  comes 
to  an  end)  are  by  Dr.  Chapman  alone.  As  regards  the  chapter  on  the  reign 
of  Charles  III,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that,  thanks  to  his  independent  researches, 
Dr.  Chapman's  narrative  is  thoroughly  adequate,  though  some  of  his 
obiter  dicta  are  at  least  questionable.  The  disposition  of  the  material, 
somewhat  erratic  throughout,  is  particularly  open  to  criticism  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume  :  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  inserting, 
after  references  to  the  rising  of  2  May  1808,  chapters  concerning  the 
economic  and  political  changes  brought  about  under  -Charles  III,  who 
died  twenty  years  earlier.  A  more  serious  fault  noticeable  in  various 
chapters  is  the  lack  of  proportion.  Dr.  Chapman  is  quite  justified  in 
referring  to  Murillo  and  Goya,  but  it  is  not  obvious  why  Murillo  should 
be  dismissed  in  about  nine  lines,  while  Goya  is  assigned  a  page  and  a  half. 
With  laudable  self-restraint  the  writer  alludes  to  Goya  and  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz  without  quoting  from  Somoza. 

Gg2 
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Omissions  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  chapter  with  the  question- 
begging  title  of  '  The  Growth  of  Liberalism  '.  Can  liberalism  exist  apart 
from  public  opinion  ?  Is  there — has  there  ever  been  since  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence— anything  that  can  be  fairly  called  public  opinion  in  Spain  ? 
Or  is  Dr.  Chapman  thinking  of  liberal  clauses  in  a  written  Constitution 
which  may  be  suspended  at  any  moment  by  decree  ?  The  period  from  1808 
to  1898  is  not  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Spanish  intellectual 
achievement.  Still,  if  it  be  handled  at  all,  the  chief  figures  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  deserve  some  passing  mention.  They  have  become 
sufficiently  remote  to  be  visible  in  approximately  their  true  perspective. 
Hence  it  is  surprising  to  find  no  allusion  to  Larra  ('  Figaro ').  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
without  mentioning  Espronceda,  who  toyed  with  revolution,  and  was  liberal 
deputy  for  Almeria  when  he  died.  Nobody  would  gather  from  '  The 
Growth  of  Liberalism '  that  Larra  and  Espronceda  had  ever  existed. 
The  omission  of  the  greatest  prose-writer  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the  period 
may  be  meant  to  atone  for  previous  exaggeration.  Like  the  rest  of  us 
Dr.  Chapman  has  heard  Don  Giovanni  and  II  Barhiere  di  Siviglia.  Does 
the  fact  that  the  respective  composers  of  these  operas  used  Italian 
librettos  or  Spanish  themes — if  the  Don  Juan  legend  be,  in  truth,  of  Spanish 
origin  (a  disputed  point) — warrant  the  startling  assertion  (p.  487)  that 
'Mozart  and  Rossini  were  among  the  composers  affected  by  Spanish 
influences  '  ?  Some  case  is  to  be  made  for  Spanish  music  from  the  time 
of  Vittoria  onwards,  but  Dr.  Chapman  is  not  the  man  to  make  it.  His 
province  is  political  history,  and  he  should  lay  to  heart  the  Spanish 
proverb  :  '  Quien  mucho  aharca,  poco  aprieta' 

The  concluding  bibliography  is  below  the  usual  high  standard  of 
American  bibliographies.  For  reasons  which  are  not  stated  the  entries 
contained  in  it  have  been  '  restricted  rigidly  to  works  in  English  '.  Even 
so,  one  valuable  item  has  been  overlooked  :  Mr.  Hannay's  Spain  (1917). 
The  omission  is  not  due  to  lack  of  space,  for  in  section  x  are  included 
entries  of  over  a  dozen  volumes  compiled  within  a  period  of  eight  years 
by  an  incompetent  bookmaker.  It  will  be  gathered  that  Dr.  Chapman's 
work  is  not  free  from  defects.  Nevertheless,  he  has  compiled  a  useful 
book,  the  blemishes  of  which  can  be  easily  remedied  if  the  volume  is 
reissued.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbours.   By  Ruth  Putnam.   (New  York :  Putnam, 
1918.) 

Miss  Putnam's  history  of  Luxemburg  is  a  well-written  and  exhaustive 
survey  of  its  successive  periods  of  subjection  to  Burgundian,  French, 
Austrian,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  sovereignty,  and  of  its  chequered  experiences 
as  an  independent  community.  The  book  is  furnished  with  good  illustra- 
tions and  maps  and  an  adequate  bibliography.  Although  its  style  and 
easy  discursiveness  are  designed  to  attract  the  general  reader,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  real  research.  It  is  not  Miss  Putnam's  fault,  if 
her  theme  is  wanting  in  colour  and  incident.  Luxemburg  is  a  nation 
without  nationality — an  accidental  by-product  of  European  diplomacy, 
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without  unity  of  race  or  language,  and  with  no  single  great  figure  or  great 
tradition  to  serve  as  a  popular  rallying-point. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  nineteenth- 
century  Luxemburg.  Stein  was  probably  responsible  for  the  singular 
settlement  of  1815,  which  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  William  I  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  an  integral  state  of  the  German  con- 
federation and  as  a  grand  duchy  only  attached  through  the  Dutch  king's 
personal  status  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1831  the  country 
went  whole-heartedly  with  Belgium  in  the  rising  against  Holland,  and 
until  1839  the  Belgians  struggled  manfully  to  preserve  their  union  with 
a  people  who  were  knit  to  them  by  the  closest  ties,  especially  in  religion. 
Leopold  I  only  yielded  in  1839  under  the  pressure  of  the  powers,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  199  square  miles  which  thenceforward 
represented  grand-ducal  Luxemburg,  on  the  ground  that  a  dismembered 
Belgium  was  better  than  no  Belgium  at  all. 

Bismarck  used  Luxemburg  as  a  lure  to  involve  France  in  Napoleon  Ill's 
unscrupulous  proposals  for  annexation  in  1866,  and  he  was  the  true 
designer  of  the  '  collective  guarantee  '  of  1867,  by  which  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  bound  themselves  to  preserve  Luxem- 
burg as  '  a  perpetually  neutral  state  '.  Miss  Putnam  describes  the  legal 
effect  of  the  guarantee  as  '  misty  '.  It  was  indeed  a  nugatory  undertaking, 
pledging  the  powers  to  action  only  in  the  event  of  a  state,  not  a  party  to 
the  guarantee,  interfering  in  Luxemburg — an  almost  impossible  con- 
tingency. In  1870-2  the  Germans  acquired  its  railways.  In  1890  a  German, 
Adolph  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  became  grand  duke,  and  in  1914  the  resistance 
alleged  to  have  been  offered  by  the  reigning  grand  duchess,  Marie  Adelaide, 
to  the  German  invaders  appears  now  to  have  been  a  myth.  The  process 
of  Germanization,  started  in  1843  by  the  entry  of  Luxemburg  into  the 
Zollverein,  had  in  fact  been  systematic  and  effective  in  official  circles. 

On  the  problem  of  Luxemburg's  future  Miss  Putnam,  writing  wholly 
without  bias,  states  that  '  its  natural  alliance  would  be  with  Belgium '. 
Historically,  this  judgement  is  sound.  It  shared  the  fortunes  of  Belgium 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  as  Belgian  in  its  antecedents  as  the  Belgian 
province  of  Luxemburg,  of  which  Arlon  is  the  capital.  The  reunion  of 
the  two  countries  would  only  recognize  the  existing  harmony  between  their 
respective  customs  and  standards  of  social  life.  The  small  population  of 
Luxemburg  (260,000),  its  strategic  position  and  alluring  mineral  resources, 
do  not  augur  well  for  political  independence,  in  view  of  the  common 
fallibility  of  paper  safeguards;  economic  independence  is  impossible. 
The  idea  of  French  sovereignty,  which  has  some  champions  among  the 
publicists,  cannot  draw  a  solitary  argument  from  past  history. 

There  are  few  slips  or  misprints  in  the  book.  On  p.  282  Palmerston 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  Wellington  in  November  1831.  Palmerston 
really  followed  Aberdeen  as  foreign  secretary  ;  Grey  followed  Wellington 
as  prime  minister.  For  '  midsummer  '  on  p.  396  read  '  midwinter '.  For 
'  1870-1  '  on  p.  397  read  '  1871  '.  For  '  1812  '  on  p.  410  read  '  1892  '. 
'  Charles  Quint '  (pp.  65  and  110)  is  hardly  an  English  description  of 
Charles  V.  Gerald  B.  Hurst. 
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Professor  Bury  in  his  work  on  The  Imperial  Administrative  System  in  the 
Ninth  Century  discussed  the  changes  in  the  Byzantine  office  of  fxayLo-rpo^ 
from  the  eighth  century  till  it  became  a  mere  title  ;  in  The  Master  of  the 
Offices  in  the  Later  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  (New  York  :  Macmillan, 
1919.  University  of  Michigan  Studies  :  Humanistic  Series  xiv)  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  R.  Boak  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  office  from  the 
beginning  in  East  and  West.  He  suggests  that  the  magister  ojflciorum  was 
instituted  by  Diocletian  to  preside  over  several  previously  independent  de- 
partments, and  that,  as  he  at  first  bore  the  title  of  tribune,  he  was  probably 
the  senior  tribune  of  the  praetorians,  and  therefore,  when  the  scholae  took 
the  place  of  the  praetorians,  he  was  made  their  commander.  After  a  time 
the  powers  of  the  office  began  to  be  increased,  and  Mr.  Boak  beheves  that  no 
diminution  took  place  till  about  700 ;  but  after  this,  according  to  the 
system  then  adopted  of  breaking  up  the  great  offices,  many  of  the  master's 
subordinates  became  heads  of  independent  departments,  until  scarcely 
any  but  ceremonial  functions  remained  to  him.  The  earlier  part,  in  which 
new  ground  is  broken,  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  ;  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  history  of  the  office  in  East  and  West,  which  should 
have  been  kept  distinct,  is  treated  together,  whereby  much  confusion  is 
caused.  The  latter  part  (perhaps  because  it  had  already  been  treated 
by  Mr.  Bury)  is  short  and  inadequate.  It  might,  for  instance,  have 
been  noted  that  the  count  or  counts  whom  we  find  commanding  the 
scholarii  quartered  in  Asia  in  564  (not  554,  as  the  author  says  on 
p.  63)  probably  developed  into  the  count  of  Obsequium ;  and  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  consider  if  the  grant  of  the  rank  of  ex- 
magister  to  men  who  had  not  held  the  office  under  Zeno  (p.  113)  had  any 
connexion  with  the  later  use  of  fidyia-Tpo^  as  a  title  of  rank.  The 
statement  (p.  21)  that  the  prefects  exercised  the  highest  appellate  juris- 
diction 'with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  himself  ' 
needs  explanation.  If  the  emperor  had  a  court  distinct  from  that  of  the 
prefect,  who  presided  in  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  emperor  in  person.  Again 
the  assertion  (p.  36)  that  Rufinus  *  failed  in  his  purpose  to  benefit  the 
State '  is  quite  misleading.  John  Lydus  can  only  mean  that  it  was  for 
the  pubHc  benefit  that  he  failed.  On  p.  124  also  one  cannot  but  think 
that  the  mention  of  '  Masters  who  were  relatives  of  the  Emperor '  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  original,  and  that  the  oiKctot  kol  (rvyyevii^ 
are  distinct  from  the  classes  following.  Some  authority  is  needed 
for  the  statement  (p.  114)  that  the  /xayio-r/aoi  passed  on  their  titles  and 
privileges  to  their  children.     The  expedition  of  Celer  to  Amida  was  in 
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504  under  Anastasius,  not  in  532  under  Justinian  (p.  97) ;  on  p.  150 
the  author,  citing  the  same  passage,  gives  Celer's  date  as  517.  On  p.  121 
Amerimnes  (Amir  al  mumenin)  is  given  as  a  proper  name,  and  on  p.  33 
Grallus  is  called  '  nephew '  instead  of  '  cousin '  of  Constantius.  At  p.  64, 
n.  1, '  vol.  4'  should  be  substituted  for  '  vol.  3 '.  Moreover  the  statement 
that  '  curopalates  '  supplanted  '  castrensis  '  during  the  fifth  century  is, 
at  least  as  regards  the  East,  inaccurate,  for  John  of  Ephesus  {De  heat. 
Orient.,  ch.  57)  mentions  a  castrensis  under  Justinian.  The  dissertation 
is  followed  by  a  bibHography,  which  except  for  the  fact  that  Theophanes 
is  cited  in  the  antiquated  Bonn  edition  instead  of  in  that  of  De  Boor, 
seems  to  be  adequate  and  helpful,  a  list  of  references  for  the  use  of  the 
title  magister  under  the  repubhc  and  early  empire,  and  a  catalogue  of 
masters  of  the  offices.  In  this  last  we  note  the  omission  of  Theoctistus, 
who  held  office  under  BasiHscus  (Zach.  Rh.  v.  i),  and  of  Theodore,  George, 
and  Manuel,  to  whom  Sebeos  assigns  the  appellation  /xayto-rpos  during 
the  reigns  of  HeracHus  and  Constans  II  (transl.  Macler,  pp.  93,  130,  131)  ; 
but  the  last  two  cases  suggest  the  possibility  that  /xayio-rpos  was  used 
as  an  honorary  title  sooner  than  is  usually  supposed.  E.  W.  B. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
has  not  been  reissued  since  1876,  the  much  older  work  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  The  History  of  Normandy  and  England,  should  emerge  in  1919 
from  the  dust  in  which  it  has  lain  for  more  than  sixty  years.  That  it 
now  appears  (volumes  i  and  ii,  forming  half  the  book)  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  a  distinguished  manner  and  in  a  very  handsome  form 
is  due  to  the  devotion  of  Sir  R.  H.  IngHs  Palgrave,  the  last  survivor  of 
four  highly  gifted  sons,  who  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  pubHcation  of 
this  monument  of  his  piety.  A  short  biography  of  the  author,  incorporating 
a  very  interesting  notice  by  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  is  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  introduction.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  date  to  review 
a  work,  which  its  obvious  defects  of  proHxity  and  discursiveness,  as 
well  as  an  affected  style — not  to  speak  of  a  good  deal  of  rigmarole — 
have  prevented  from  obtaining  the  recognition  which  the  author's 
wide  learning  and  real  genius  deserved.  But  it  must  be  regretted  that 
the  editor  should  have  encumbered  the  book  with  a  large  apparatus  of 
notes,  most  of  which,  though  compiled  with  much  industry,  are  entirely 
out  of  place.  Readers  of  Palgrave  do  not  want  biographical  notices, 
with  dates,  of  every  person  mentioned  in  his  exuberant  pages,  whether 
it  be  Tarquin  or  Dante,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Tallejrrand,  or  Ranke. 
Nor  do  they  expect  to  be  told  where  St.  Quentin,  Nimeguen,  or  Andernach 
are.  And  the  long  explanations  of  laws  and  customs,  if  necessary  at  all, 
should  have  been  put  together  from  better  authorities.  Even  the  simplest 
quotations  in  Latin  or  French  are  furnished  with  translations.  When 
a  reference  is  not  easy  the  notes  sometimes  go  wildly  astray.  Near  the 
beginning,  for  instance,  there  is  a  string  of  names  of  collectors  of  manu- 
scripts, including  '  Junius  '  and '  Moor  '.  The  editor  thinks  not  of  Francis 
Junius  but  of  the  writer  of  the  famous  Letters,  and  '  Moor '  he  takes  not 
to  be  Bishop  Moore,  whose  books  form  a  notable  part  of  the  university 
library  at  Cambridge,  but '  probably '  Edward  Moor,  who  wrote  on  Hindu 
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mythology.  We  hope  that  the  following  volumes  will  be  annotated  more 
critically  and  with  better  judgement.  Maps  and  genealogical  tables  are 
a  useful  addition  to  the  book,  but  the  Merovingian  dates  from  Clothair  II 
onwards  need  revision.  R.  L.  P. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  D.D.,  in  his  Notes  on  St.  Bernard's  Life  of 
St.  Malachy  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxv  (C),  no.  6, 
1919)  examines  the  sources  from  which  St.  Bernard  derived  his  statements 
of  fact  and  compares  these  statements  with  those  contained  in  independent 
documents.  In  particular  St.  Bernard's  strictures  on  the  '  evil  custom ' 
by  which  the  see  of  Armagh  was  '  held  by  hereditary  succession  '  '  for  well- 
nigh  two  hundred  years  ',  eight  of  the  holders  being  married  and  without 
orders,  are  shown  to  be  substantially  borne  out  by  the  Irish  annals  ; 
but  the  impHcation  that  there  were  no  bishops  of  Armagh  during  most 
of  this  period  is  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard's  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  hierarchy,  in  which  the  abbots,  or  '  comarbs  of  Patrick ', 
often  laymen,  were  supreme,  while  the  bishops  were  comparatively  un- 
important persons  and  presumably  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  furnished 
to  St.  Bernard. 

In  the  same  volume  Archbishop  Bernard  gives  an  account  of  the 
career  of  Richard  Talbot,  Archbishop  and  Chancellor,  who  was  brother  to 
the  famous  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  Talbot 
probably  owed  his  preferment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  to  his 
brother's  influence.  He  held  the  see  for  over  thirty  years,  from  1418  to 
1449,  and  during  that  time  was,  with  intervals,  deputy  and  chancellor. 
The  writer  has  not  much  to  add  on  Talbot's  political  career,  but  he  has 
brought  together  some  useful  information  as  to  his  early  preferment,  and 
his  establishment  of  minor  canons  and  choristers  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  where  the  ancient  monument  over  Talbot's  grave  has  recently 
been  restored  by  the  liberality  of  Viscount  Iveagh.  C. 

In  Gontier  Col  and  the  French  Pre-Renaissance  (reprinted  from  The 
Romanic  Review,  1916-17)  Miss  Alma  Le  Due  has  given  an  account  of 
a  professional  diplomatist,  whose  official  career  had  brought  him  into 
touch  with  the  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy,  and  who  had  sufficient 
interest  in  letters  to  enter  on  a  controversy  with  Christine  de  Pisan  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  of  Jehan  de  Meung.  Col  had  been 
on  missions  to  Avignon  in  1395  and  to  Florence  in  1396.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  official  business,  and  he  took  part  in 
a  subordinate  capacity  in  the  embassy  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1415 ;  of  this  he  wrote  a  '  Relation ',  which  is 
of  some  historical  value.  Like  other  French  writers,  he  stumbles  over 
Enghsh  names  ;  Miss  Le  Due  does  not  help  by  interpreting  '  Comte  de 
Houemden  '  as '  Hovenden  '  ;  Col  no  doubt  meant  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Relation  was,  however,  not  literature,  and  Col's  Uterary  activities 
were  not  great.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Christine  de  Pisan,  was 
a  member  of  the  Cour  Amoureuse,  and  an  Italian  humanist,  Ambrosius 
de  Miliis,  wrote  to  him  on  a  Hterary  dispute  which  he  had  had  with  Col's 
friend  Jean  de  Monstereul.    Miss  Le  Due  can  claim  for  Col  no  more 
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than  an  interest  in  the  quickening  of  intellectual  pursuit,  and  a  genuine 
love  of  books.  She  has,  however,  given  a  useful  account  of  a  little  known 
man,  whom  Monstereul  called  his  '  praeceptor  '.  C.  L.  K. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  Lincoln  Record  Society  is  Lincoln  Wills,vo\.  ii, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Foster.  It  contains  all  the  wills  in  the  county 
from  1526  to  1530,  in  some  cases  abbreviated,  but  'the  printed  abstract 
preserves  the  actual  words  of  the  original '  (to  borrow  the  words  of  the 
preface).  The  editing  is  excellent ;  there  is  an  index  of  persons  and  places, 
an  index  of  counties,  an  index  of  subjects,  a  glossary  of  curious  words, 
and  an  interesting  preface.  The  result  is  a  book  of  much  value  to  the 
historian  of  the  famiUes  and  villages  of  Lincolnshire,  and  also  to  the  student 
of  old  words  and  old  customs.  The  word  *  hogner  '  occurs  in  a  will  of  1528, 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  was  '  the  Hogner's  light '  in  the  church  of 
Sutterton.  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Somersetshire  edited  by 
the  late  Bishop  Hobhouse,  the  word  occurs  frequently  with  the  spelling 
'  hoggler '.  The  bishop  took  it  to  be  a  Somersetshire  word  meaning 
'  labourer  ',  but  its  appearance  in  Lincolnshire  shows  that  it  was  not  a  local 
word,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be.  In  one  of  the  wills  a  quarter  of 
barley  is  left '  to  the  Maundy  on  Shere  Thursday ' ;  the  editor  suggests 
that  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  on  that  day  ;  but  barley  suggests  beer, 
and  certainly  in  some  churches  there  was  a  '  refection  '  of  bread  and  ale, 
given  to  the  parishioners  on  the  afternoon  of  Maundy  Thursday,  while 
the  ceremony  of  washing  the  altars  was  being  performed.  The  Lincoln 
Record  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  volume.  H.  E.  S. 

The  British  Academy  could  not  have  found  any  one  better  qualified 
than  Professor  C.  H.  Firth  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Raleigh  in 
the  tercentenary  year  of  his  death.  His  address  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
History  of  the  World  {Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  viii,  London  : 
H.  Milford)  is  described  as  '  an  attempt  to  estimate  more  precisely  the 
place  of  Raleigh's  work  in  the  development  of  historical  writing  in  Eng- 
land ',  and  is  characterized  by  that  solid  learning  and  acumen,  sympathy 
with  its  subject,  and  width  of  literary  and  historical  illustration"  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Mr.  Firth's  writings.  After  making  some 
interesting  suggestions  on  the  particular  part  of  the  History  contributed 
by  Ben  Jonson,  and  on  a  change  in  the  scheme  of  the  work  due  to  a  request 
of  Prince  Henry,  Mr.  Firth  emphasizes  Raleigh's  view  that  it  was  the 
proper  aim  of  the  historian  to  convey  moral  instruction,  the  view  laid 
down  in  Sidney's  Apology,  with  the  addition  of  the  Christian  or  Puritan 
conception  that  all  events  are  divinely  ordered.  This  led  Raleigh  to  begin 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  to  devote  his  first  book  to  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  latter  part,  in  which  he  has  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  supply  his  materials,  and  in  which  theological  prepossessions 
are  less  dominant,  he  becomes  more  interesting  to  the  modern  reader.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  he  often  illustrates  points  by  modern  parallels,  and 
Mr.  Firth  remarks  :  '  If  the  references  to  EngUsh  matters  were  extracted 
and  put  together  in  an  orderly  fashion  they  would  make  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet.'    Mr.  Firth  has  thrown  light  on  the  causes  which  led  James  I 
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to  dislike  the  book  and  temporarily  to  suppress  it,  and  he  has  made  a  very 
full  collection  of  names  of  notable  readers  who  set  store  by  it  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  then  appealed  especially  to  men  of  Puritan  and  anti- 
dynastic  views,  while  its  assertion  of  the  moral  law  as  an  historical  force 
commended  it  in  our  own  time  to  Lord  Acton.  '  I  venerate  ',  he  said, 
'  that  villainous  adventurer,  for  his  views  on  universal  history.'  We  have 
only  to  take  exception  to  one  of  Mr.  Firth's  points.  He  states  that  Milton's 
account  of  the  Indian  fig  {Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1101-12)  was  based  on  Raleigh's 
History,  i.  67.  Mr.  Verity,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  as  Milton's  source 
a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Gerard's  Herbal  (1597),  and  a  comparison 
of  the  three  passages  will  leave  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.     G.  C.  M.  S. 

Professor  R.  G.  Usher's  book  on  The  Pilgrims  and  their  History  (New 
York  :  Macmillan,  1918)  will  commend  itself  to  all  those  who  recognize 
that  an  attitude  of  religious  awe  is  not  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.  It  is  the  more  satisfactory  that  viewed  as  mere  men  the 
Pilgrims  emerge  most  successfully  from  the  inquiry  into  their  record. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Usher  shows  that  in  one  respect  they  deserve  more  credit  than 
they  have  ever  received. 

They  had  expected  to  fish  and  to  collect  furs,  to  cut  lumber,  to  export  to  the 
mother  country  materials  whose  sale  would  make  possible  the  purchase  of  necessities 
they  would  consume  in  the  New  World.  The  whole  project  failed.  The  original  plan 
was  from  the  outset  abandoned.  .  .  .  And  yet,  somehow,  the  little  colony  survived. 
By  1627  the  accumulated  misfortunes  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  unsatisfactory  support  of 
the  merchants,  the  efforts  of  wind,  sea,  and  pirates,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
little  colony  from  prospering. 

As  evidence  of  such  prosperity  Dr.  Usher  has  been  able  to  utilize  for  the 
first  time  many  Plymouth  wills  which  contain  much  of  value  on  the 
economic  and  social  history.  Dr.  Usher  further  shows  that  the  Pilgrims 
were  not  subject  to  active  persecution  in  England  from  church  or  state  ; 
and  that  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden  was  considerably  smaller 
than  most  students  have  estimated.  In  opposition  to  the  view  that 
democracy  was  introduced  by  the  Pilgrims  under  the  influence  of  their 
Dutch  experiences,  Dr.  Usher  maintains  that  the  type  of  civil  govern- 
ment established  at  Plymouth,  conditioned  by  the  assumed  necessity 
of  defending  state  and  church  from  outside  influence,  vested  practically 
unlimited  discretionary  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  !  He  adds 
the  ingenious  suggestion  that  it  is 

more  probable  that  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  suitors  of  the  old  Court  Leet  (of  the 
manor  of  Scrooby )  in  the  Pilgrims'  compact  and  in  the  legislation  of  1 636  than  a  conscious 
creation  of  a  new  Constitution,  made  by  a  people  thoroughly  awake  to  modern  ideas 
of  popular  sovereignty,  and  already  imbued  with  a  belief  in  their  political  indepen- 
dence of  England. 

None  the  less  Dr.  Usher  recognizes  the  greatness  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Pilgrims.  '  They  became  not  merely  the  progenitors  of  a  tiny 
state,  but  the  ancestors  of  a  nation.'  H.  E.  E. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  Dr.  Kingston  Fox's  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
and  his  Friends  (London  :  Macmillan,  1919)  lies  outside  the  sphere  of 
this  pubHcation,  it  deals  with  two  distinctly  historical  matters :  the  end 
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of  the  Quaker  experiment  of  government  in  Pennsylvania  in  1756,  and 
a  well-known  attempt  to  compose  the  quarrel  with  the  American  colonies 
in  1774-5.  Nor  can  its  record  of  a  revolution  in  medical  treatment  of  the 
highest  importance  to  human  health  be  regarded  as  lying  outside  the 
province  of  history.  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  a  London  physician  of  large  practice  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  part  he  took  in 
freeing  medicine  from  its  bondage  to  authority  and  tradition  and  estabhsh- 
ing  it  on  a  basis  of  naturaUsm  arrived  at  by  observation  and  induction. 
Other  noteworthy  features  in  his  life  and  work,  such  as  his  formation  of 
an  extensive  botanical  garden,  must  be  passed  by  here.  His  scientific 
pursuits  brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with  Benjamin  FrankUn.  He 
was  a  whig,  and  visits  paid  by  his  father  and  brother  to  America  on  rehgious 
business  made  the  prospect  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  colonies  especially 
grievous  to  him.  About  four  months  before  Franklin's  departure  from 
England,  Lord  Hyde,  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  suggested 
that  Fothergill  and  his  friend,  David  Barclay,  a  leading  London  merchant, 
should  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Franklin  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
terms  which  might  lead  to  a  '  durable  union '  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.  Full  particulars  of  their  negotiation,  together  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  documents  relating  to  it,  will  be  found  here. 
Articles  drawn  up  by  Franklin  and  revised  in  conference  were  shown  to 
Dartmouth  and  Hyde,  to  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker,  who,  though 
anxious  for  conciliation,  thought  the  terms  humiHating  to  Britain,  probably 
to  others  in  high  places,  and  certainly  to  Lord  Howe,  the  admiral,  at  whose 
sister's  house  conferences  were  held  under  cover  of  chess-playing.  Howe 
said  that  they 'were  considered  inadmissible.  W.  H. 

The  distinguished  Director  of  the  International  Law  Division  of  the 
Carnegie  International  Peace  Endowment  at  Washington,  Mr.  J.  Brown 
Scott,  has  recently  laid  students  of  international  problems  under 
a  fresh  obligation  by  editing  two  valuable  publications  (printed  by  the 
American  branch  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  at  New  York,  1918). 
One  of  these  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  historical  interest.  The 
experiment  of  safeguarding  neutrals  against  the  pretensions  and  processes 
of  maritime  belligerents  by  the  conclusion  of  Anned  Neutralities  was  tried 
in  1780  and  (after  a  fashion)  in  1800,  and  it  is  with  these  attempts  that  the 
larger  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  concerned.  Besides  collating  the  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  most  eminent  American  and  European  international 
lawyers,  the  editor  furnishes  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  official  documents 
bearing  on  these  two  series  of  conventions  and  declarations.  Neither  of 
them,  as  we  know,  was  enduring  in  its  efiect.  In  1780,  inasmuch  as  Great 
Britain,  in  Professor  Bergbohm's  words,  was  '  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  vigorous  fights  upon  five  different  war 
theaters  ',  she  could  in  no  case  be  expected  to  enter  formally  into  the 
Armed  Neutrality  set  on  foot,  in  a  spirit  of  anything  but  goodwill  towards 
her  and  her  trade,  by  the  empress  Catharine  II.  But  privateering  ceased 
to  be  a  paying  business  ;  and,  though  the  United  Provinces  suffered  for 
their  adherence  to  the  Alliance,  and  though  Sweden  failed  to  carry  through 
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her  project  of  an  International  Congress  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  which 
the  Alliance  professed,  the  neutral  powers  in  general  must  be  allowed 
to  have  benefited  by  their  agreement.  The  second  Armed  Neutrality  (if  it 
deserve  the  name),  of  1800,  was  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  Great  Britain's  unrestricted  use  of  the  right  of  search,  by 
means  of  a  combination,  analogous  to  that  of  1780,  in  protection  of  neutral 
commerce.  Nelson — virtually,  if  not  actually — shattered  it,  and  what 
remained  of  it  was  undone  by  the  new  Tsar,  Alexander  I.  Non  tali  auxilio ; 
and  more  than  half  a  century  passed  before  the  voice  of  the  neutrals  was — 
this  time  not  inefEectually — heard  again  in  council. 

The  lesser  in  bulk  of  these  volumes  is  concerned  with  the  Treaties 
of  1785,  1799,  and  1828  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  AVhile, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  referring  to  the  subject  of  maritime  rights  in  general, 
and  upholding  principles  such  as  '  free  vessels  make  free  goods  ',  which 
the  maritime  powers  as  a  whole  were  necessarily  slow  in  recognizing,  these 
treaties  possess  a  special  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  rupture  between 
the  contracting  parties  and  its  more  immediate  antecedents.  Apart  from 
the  not  very  recondite  point  of  the  applicability  of  these  treaties  to  the 
North-German  Confederation  and  the  German  Empire,  the  cases  here 
analysed,  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  to  which  they  led,  turn 
largely  on  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and,  in  the  important  instance  of  the 
Affam  appeal,  on  the  question  of  the  right  (not  given  by  treaty)  of 
indefinitely  storing  a  belligerent's  prize  of  war  in  a  neutral  (American) 
port.  Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  articles  of  these  treaties,  which 
were  respectively  concluded  for  periods  of  ten,  ten,  and  twelve  years,  and 
then  renewed,  is  the  principle,  solemnly  affirmed  in  1785  and  1799,  and 
implicitly  reaffirmed  in  1828,  that  neither  '  the  pretext  that  war  dissolves 
all  treaties  nor  any  other  motive  '  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  the 
provisions  here  made  for  protecting  the  subjects  of  the  two  governments 
against  the  worst  consequences  of  a  declaration  of  war  between  them. 
The  spirit  animating  such  a  declaration  is  worthy  of  the  great  American 
statesmen  who  took  part  in  framing  the  earliest  of  these  compacts. 

A.  W.  W. 

Another  volume  by  the  same  editor,  James  Madison's  Notes  of  Debates 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and  their  Relation  to  a  more  perfect 
Society  of  Nations  (New  York :  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch, 
1918),  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  political  science  than  to  that 
of  history.  The  argument  is  that  the  federal  convention  of  the  states 
that  formed  the  American  constitution  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form, 
an  international  conference,  and  that  therefore  its  proceedings  point 
the  way  to  a  future  society  of  nations.  But  Mr.  Scott  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress  along  the  lines  suggested.  Appa- 
rently he  does  not  realize  that,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  United 
States,  the  different  states  were  not  separate  nations,  with  a  distinct 
national  life,  however  strong  may  have  been  their  provincial  patriotism. 
They  had  owed  allegiance  to  a  common  crown,  and  their  cases  had  been 
decided  on  appeal  by  a  common  tribunal ;  and  even  the  imperfect  articles 
of  confederation  of  1777  pointed  the  way  to  a  closer  union.     It  is  true 
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that  the  American  '  colonists  were  drawn  from  many  countries  and  many 
races ',  but  those  cyintries  and  races  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration, 
politically  in  a  very  backward  stage  of  civilization,  and  the  inspiration 
and  authorship  of  the  constitution  was  throughout  the  product  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence.  It  is  always  a  thankless  task  to  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  prophet  of  smooth  things,  but  those  who  have  had  brought  home  to 
them  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  federation  of  the  British  Empire 
will  approach  with  considerable  doubt  the  wider  scheme  suggested  by 
Mr.  Scott.  H.  E.  E. 

A  Century  of  Hope,  by  ^Ir.  F.  S.  Marvin  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press, 
1919),  is  an  attempt  made  by  a  man  of  wide  culture,  strong  political  and 
social  aspirations,  and  an  intense  feeling  of  the  unity  of  history,  to  sum- 
marize the  chief  movements  during  the  last  century  in  politics,  literature, 
social  reforms,  science,  and  religion,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
designated  by  the  title.  To  achieve  such  a  task  completely  and  methodi- 
cally would  be  impossible.  Even  to  criticize  the  several  chapters  requires 
many  experts,  and  the  attractive  synchronisms  brought  forward  do  not 
enable  the  movements  to  fit  themselves  always  into  a  chronological  frame. 
But  a  good  many  people  will  find  Mr.  Marvin's  '  Sketch '  stimulating  to 
read,  though  the  painfully  rhetorical  style  in  some  parts,  errors  of  detail  in 
others,  and  the  extravagantly  sanguine  character  of  the  whole,  may  some- 
times cause  irritation.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  author  is  very 
fair-minded  in  allowing  for  tendencies  which,  to  most  persons,  do  not  make 
for  hopefulness  as  to  the  world's  future.  It  seems  strange  that  reformers 
of  his  type  look  up  to  Euskin  as  their  apostle — a  man  who,  if  not  given  over 
to  despair,  was  anything  but  an  optimist.  A.  G. 

Professor  W.  H.  Glasson's  work.  Federal  Military  Pensions  in  the 
United  States  (New  York  :  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch, 
1918),  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 
Although  it  throws  interesting  sidelights  on  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War,  its  main  value  lies  in  its  lesson  to  politicians.  Pensions 
must  be  kept  out  of  politics.  As  late  as  1834,  40,000  persons  were  receiving 
pensions  for  services  in  the  Revolution,  i.  e.  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  American  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  that  struggle.  The  last 
pensioned  widow  of  a  revolutionary  soldier  died  in  November  1906.  Great 
Britain  may  draw  a  warning  from  the  prosperity  until  recent  years  in  the 
States  of  the  '  pensions  claim  agent '  and  '  the  soldier's  lawyer  '. 

G.  B.  H. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland, 
but  many  of  the  books  are  controversial  in  tone,  some  deal  with  certain 
periods  only  and  many  are  lengthy  and  detailed.  Mr.  Ninian  Hill's  Story 
of  the  Scottish  Church  (Glasgow  :  MacLehose,  1919)  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  result  of  original  research,  but  it  admirably  fulfils  its  object  of 
presenting  a  much-needed  complete,  short,  and  fair  treatment  of  the 
subject.  He  begins  his  history  with  the  mission  of  St.  Ninian  and  concludes 
with  the  disruption  of  1843,  the  subsequent  revival  in  the  established 
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church,  and  an  account  of  the  procedure  of  the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Hill 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  pre-refor?iation  church.  He 
shows  the  importance  of  the  great  missionary  work  of  the  Columban 
church  in  England,  the  withdrawal  from  Northumbria  after  the  Synod  of 
Whitby,  and  the  isolation  of  the  church  in  Scotland  until  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  He  describes  the  work  of  Margaret  and  her  sons  in 
transforming  the  church,  establishing  diocesan  organization,  and  intro- 
ducing Koman  monastic  orders ;  the  struggle  against  the  metropolitical 
claims  of  York  and  Canterbury,  which  no  doubt  influenced  the  attitude 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  during  the  war  of  independence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Hill  gives  an  interesting  and  clear  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  revolution  of  1560  ;  the  faith,  worship,  and  schemes  of 
organization  of  the  reformed  church ;  of  the  long  controversy  between 
presbyterianism  and  episcopacy  and  the  final  settlement  of  1690.  One  or 
two  points  might  perhaps  have  been  more  fully  dealt  with.  Mr.  Hill 
hardly  emphasizes  sufficiently  the  importance  of  the  greed  of  the  nobles 
in  the  reformation  struggle  which  led  them  to  wish  James  V  to  follow  the 
example  and  advice  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  does  he  show  that  James  and 
the  clergy  were  mutually  anxious  for  the  other's  support,  and  that  the 
king  succeeded  in  getting  considerable  sums  from  the  church  for  the 
endowment  of  the  college  of  justice.  Cardinal  Beaton  is  not  given  enough 
credit  for  his  patriotic  attitude  in  face  of  Henry's  designs  upon  Scottish 
independence.  The  reasons  for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1661  are 
hardly  touched  upon,  nor  the  devotion  of  the  episcopalian  bishops  and 
clergy  to  a  losing  cause  after  1690.  Mr.  Hill's  chapter  on  '  dissensions  ' 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  various  secessions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  causes  of  the  great  disruption  of  the  nineteenth.  Notes 
in  the  appendix  give  further  information  on  some  points  mentioned  in 
the  text.  T.  K. 

A  comprehensive  sketch  of  Russian  history  in  550  octavo  pages  must 
be  judged  in  accordance  with  its  limited  aim  rather  than  as  an  encyclopaedic 
or  original  treatise.  Tried  by  the  test  of  popularization,  Russia  from  the 
Varangians  to  the  Bolsheviks,  by  Messrs.  Raymond  Beazley,  Nevill  Forbes, 
and  G.  A.  Birkett,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Ernest  Barker  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1918),  must  be  pronounced  successful.  The  earlier 
portions  in  particular  are  written  in  a  large  and  liberal  style  which  degener- 
ates but  seldom.  The  reader  is  perhaps  perplexed  by  being  told  that  the 
policy  of  Basil  III  '  combined  the  ineptitude  of  the  ostrich  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  hedgehog ',  but  he  is  certainly  grateful  for  the  definition 
of  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  Ivan  the  Terrible  as  one  of  '  massive 
complacency  '.  Linguistically,  the  work  is  of  course  excellent,  though  not 
all  the  contributors  would  have  concurred  in  identifying  the  old  Russian 
term  for  Germanic  foreigners  with  the  word  for  dumb  or  incomprehensible. 
Such  an  inconsistency  raises  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
multiple  authorship  for  a  text-book  such  as  this.  The  compiler  of 
the  index  too  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  Mr.  Beazley's  Hedwig  with 
Mr.  Forbes's  Jadwiga.    There  is  certainly  a  loss  of  width  of  outlook 
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which  not  even  the  editorial  preface  can  make  good.  This  loss,  as  is 
perhaps  inevitable,  becomes  steadily  more  perceptible  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  until  at  last  we  wonder  whether  these  tinkling  annals  can 
really  be  in  any  true  sense  the  history  of  Russia.  To  depict  the  Russian 
genius  and  the  Russian  achievement  as  a  whole  is  the  business  of 
no  one  person,  and  in  some  cases  an  institution  which  a  single  author 
could  hardly  have  ignored  escapes  emphasis,  or  even  notice.  But  three 
contributors  can  produce,  and  produce  quickly,  what  any  one  of  them 
might  have  shrunk  from  or  failed  to  accomplish.  In  this  case  they  have 
produced  the  best  English  primer  of  Russian  history.  W.  F.  R. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  wisely  included  among  their 
reprints  of  early  works  on  India  the  History  of  the  Sikhs  by  Captain  Joseph 
Davey  Cunningham  (1918).  Originally  published  in  1849,  this  book  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject — an  honest, 
laborious,  and  scholarly  History,  based  both  upon  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  people  and  upon  the  wide  literary  study  typical 
of  so  many  '  soldier-politicals  '  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  author 
was  a  good  specimen  of  his  class.  He  was  sprung  from  one  of  those  Scottish 
literary  families— but  one  generation  removed  from  a  hardy  peasant 
stock — which  were  prominent  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  book  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  Grant  Duff's  great  History  of 
the  Marathas.  He  had  deep  sympathies  with  Sikh  national  aspirations. 
A  contemporary  critic — and  the  words  are  hardly  meant  as  praise — 
declared  that  '  he  is  the  apologist  of  the  Khalsa ;  he  has  written  the 
history  of  the  Sikhs,  for  the  most  part  as  a  Sikh  historian  would  write  it ' . 
The  book  indeed  was  so  frank  in  its  criticism  of  British  policy  in  the 
First  Sikh  War  that  it  brought  Cunningham  into  deep  disgrace  with  the 
Company  on  the  charge  of  having  violated  official  secrecy,  ruined  his 
prospects  of  a  distinguished  career  in  its  service,  and  possibly  caused  his 
premature  death.  The  passage  of  time  has  naturally  enabled  us  in  certain 
particulars  to  amplify  and  even  correct  this  careful  and  conscientious 
writer.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  pronounced  his  treatment  of  the  Sikh  religion 
to  be  in  some  ways  slight  and  defective.  Mr.  Irvine  in  his  History  of  the 
Later  Mughals  supplemented  our  knowledge  of  the  Sikhs  from  Muham- 
madan  writers  never  before  quoted.  In  the  present  reprint  the  spelling 
of  Indian  names  has  been  wisely  made  uniform  with  the  modern  system. 
The  work  has  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  H.  L.  0.  Garrett,  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  His  notes  as  a  rule  are  illuminating,  but  he  does  not  appear 
always  to  quote  the  latest  or  the  best  authorities  now  accessible.  For 
instance,  Banda's  death  (p.  88)  is  now  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
June  1716,  as  we  see  by  a  reference  to  the  late  C.  R.  Wilson's  Early 
Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal.  And  on  p.  125,.  where  Cunningham 
says  that  the  factors  of  the  Company  perhaps  witnessed  the  heroic 
death  of  the  Sikhs  '  without  comprehending  the  spirit  evoked  by  the 
genius  of  Gobind ',  it  would  certainly  have  been  in  point  to  quote 
Wilson's  transcript  of  Surman's  and  Stephenson's  letter  in  the  same  work, 
which  tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  Company's  embassy  witnessed 
the  execution  of  the  Sikhs,  *  one  hundred  each  day  beheaded ',  and  that 
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they  recorded  their  opinion  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Company, '  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  with  what  patience  they  undergo  their  fate,  and  to  the  last 
it  has  not  been  found  that  one  apostatized  from  this  new  formed  religion'. 

P.E.E. 

Sir  T.  A.  Coghlan's  work  on  Labour  and  Industry  in  Australia  (4  vols. 
Oxford  :  University  Press,  1918)  is  an  exhaustive  economic  history  of 
Australia  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  must  be  left  to  reviews  dealing  directly  with  economic  questions 
to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  its  varied  contents.  It  will  suffice  here  to  note 
that  every  student  of  the  political  history  of  Australia  will  find  these 
volumes  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sequence  of 
events.  Incidentally  we  may  also  note  the  close  connexion  between  the 
geographical  expansion  and  the  economic  growth  of  Australia. 

H.  E.  E. 

Since  Mr.  E.  D.  Trowbridge,  the  author  of  Mexico  To-day  and  To- 
morrow (New  York  :  Macmillan,  1919),  disavows  any  claim  to  independent 
historical  work,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  earher 
chapters,  which  are  professedly  based  on  the  writings  of  easily  accessible 
historians.  The  value  of  the  book  rather  lies  in  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness concerning  the  government  of  Diaz  in  his  later  years  and  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  came  after  him.  There  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  account  of  Carranza's  career  and  of  economic  movements  during 
the  recent  years  of  turmoil.  F.  A.  K. 

In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  series  of 
cheap  manuals  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
under  the  title  of  II elf  s  for  Students  of  History.  To  those  which  we  then 
mentioned  we  have  now  to  add  a  capital  guide-book  on  The  Care  of  Docu- 
ments and  Management  of  Archives  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  of  the  Pubhc 
Record  Office,  which  gives  in  a  very  practical  form  the  most  useful  direc- 
tions for  the  arrangement  and  safe-keeping  of  documents.  They  are  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  and  should  be  studied  and  kept  for  reference  by 
all  custodians  of  records.  Other  contributions  to  the  series  are  the  work 
of  writers  who  speak  with  authority  on  their  subjects.  Archdeacon 
Cunningham's  Hints  on  the  Study  of  English  Economic  History  remind  us, 
if  we  needed  to  be  reminded,  of  the  heavy  loss  which  we  have  suffered  by 
the  indefatigable  author's  death ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  estimating 
his  eminent  services  to  the  study  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  The 
surveys  of  The  French  Renaissance  and  The  French  Wars  of  Religion,  both 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Tilley,  give  in  a  short  compass  the  results  of  many  years 
of  work.  The  modest  form  in  which  they  appear  will  not  deceive  readers 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  a  scholar's  summary  of  results  from  a  com- 
pilation. D. 
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The  Aids  of  the  English  Boroughs 

THE  chief  contributions  of  the  medieval  borough  to  the  crown 
may  be  conveniently  summarized  as  money,  men,  and  ships, 
and  all  three  of  these  commodities  were  on  occasion  supplied 
under  the  name  of  '  aid  ',  though  it  is  only  the  money  aid  men- 
tioned in  Magna  Carta  that  is  well  known.  For  this  reason  and 
for  the  sake  of  comparative  study,  we  shall  leave  the  aid  that 
first  became  a  regular  institution  on  one  side  and  consider  the 
other  two  more  obscure  forms.  According  to  Domesday,  with 
which  our  inquiry  naturally  begins,  the  three  obligations  of  geld, 
land-fyrd,  and  sea-fyrd  were  already  in  the  days  of  King  Edward 
recognized  in  town  and  country  alike ;  but  that  the  men  of  the  hurh 
formed  a  distinct  political  entity,  capable  of  making  a  shrewd  bargain 
with  the  king,  their  many  privileges  and  exemptions  bore  witness. 
From  the  accompanying  table  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
boroughs,  though  like  manors  arbitrarily  assessed  in  hides, ^  did  not 
pay  the  regular  tax  of  two  shillings  on  the  hide.  For  many  of  them, 
apparently,  the  duties  of  geld  and  fyrd  were  combined  in  a  subsidy 
for  the  king's  huscarli,  buzecarli,  7nilites,  or  soldarii — the  members 

1  Mr.  Round  has  shown  that  the  five-hide  standard  of  assessment  was  employed,  not 
only  in  the  boroughs  tabulated  below  and  in  Berkshire  {D.  B.  i.  56  ^),  but  throughout 
a  large  section  of  the  kingdom,  where  apparently  it  served  both  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  geld  and  to  provide  picked  forces  for  the  royal  army  :  '  Danegeld  and  the  Finance 
of  Domesday,'  in  Domesday  Studies,  i.  120  f . ;  Feudal  England,  pp.  67-8  ;  also  in  Victoria 
History  of  Sussex,  i.  382  f .,  and  Victoria  History  of  Essex,  i.  423  f .  Concerning  the  other 
boroughs  Domesday  gives  only  partial  reports — as  to  their  hidage  ratings  (conveniently 
summarized  by  Ballard,  Domesday  Boroughs,  p.  64  f.),  their  actual  method  of  paying 
geld,  or  their  fyrd  obligations.  It  would  appear,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
ordinary  reliance  on  specialized  service  and  in  spite  of  all  '  tenuiial  heterogeneity ', 
townsmen  and  countrjanen  alike  might  all  be  called  to  the  army  if  the  occasion  demanded 
it.  See  the  language  of  the  Oxford,  Warwick,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford  entries,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  Vinogradoff,  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh 
Century,  p.  29  f.  ;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  273 ;  and  Liebermann, 
Gesetze,  ii.  662  ('  Stadt ',  17  *). 
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of  that  amphibious  standing-guard  maintained  in  England  first 
by  Canute,  and  then  by  Edward  and  Harold.^  Even  more 
striking  is  the  custom  that  obtained  at  Dover  :  in  return  for 
a  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  we  read,  the  burgesses  owed  King  Edward 
twenty  ships  annually,  each  with  a  crew  of  twenty-one  men,  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  days.^  The  men  of  Sandwich  had  the  same 
obligation,^  and  certain  burgesses  of  Romney  had  all  consuetudines 
and  sundry  forisfacturae  because  of  their  sea  service.^  Maldon 
found  a  horse  for  the  king's  army  and  a  ship  for  his  fleet .^  The 
evidence  is  thus  fragmentary,  but,  to  judge  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Domesday  entries,  as  well  as  the  later  history  of 
the  towns  in  question,  it  would  appear  that  these  seaports  ren- 
dered the  king  fixed  naval  service,  and  in  return  were  quit  of 
geld  and  other  burdens.^ 


Hides. 

Men. 

Money. 

Shaftesbury ' 

20 

2  m. 

ad  opus  huscarliwm. 

Dorchester 

10 



Iw. 

>>       >j            j> 

Warham 

10 



Im. 

79               if                            '7 

Bridport 

5 

h  ^• 

Exeter » 

5 

— 

Im. 

ad  opus  militum  (ad  mldarios). 

Barnstaple  \ 

Lydford 

5 

— 

1  m. 

»       »>             >>             >> 

Totnes        J 

Malmesbury » 

5 

1 

orU 

ad  pascendos  huzecarlos. 

Oxford" 

100 

20 

or  20?. 

Warwick  " 

50 

10 

For  sea  fyrd  4  boatswains  or  42. 

Leicester  ^- 

60 

12 

— 

For  sea  fyrd  4  horses  to  London. 

Bedford" 

50 





in  expeditione  et  in  navihus. 

Stamford  " 

150 





in  exercitu  et  in  navigio  et  in  danegeld. 

Colchester  ^^ 

— 

— 

(]d. 

from  every  house  ad  victum  soldariorum. 

*  Larson,  The  King's  Household  in  England,  p.  152  f .  If,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  Leges 
Henrici  Prirai  (Liebermann,  Gesetze,  i.  547)  and  implied  in  the  Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris 
{ibid.  i.  634),  the  Danegeld  was  levied  to  pay  these  house-carls,  an  explanation  for  the 
fusion  of  the  borough  liabilities  would  not  be  far  to  seek ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
(Vinogradoff,  p.  21)  that  garrisons  of  such  mercenaries  may  have  been  kept  in  some  of 
the  boroughs. 

2  Domesday  Book,  i.  1  '  Hoc  faciebant  pro  eo  quod  eis  perdonaverat  saccam  et 
socam.' 

3i).j5.  i.3.  *  Z>.  5.  i.4^10^  5^.  ^.  ii.48. 

"  Consuetvdines  is  loosely  used-  in  Domesday  to  include  all  manner  of  profits  that 
may  accrue  to  a  lord  from  land  or  its  tenants.  Sac  and  soc  must  often  be  interpreted 
in  a  broad  way — ^to  mean  a  general  superiority  by  virtue  of  which  consuetudines  may  be 
claimed.  Thus  we  read  that  Gilbert  of  Ghent  has  eighteen  burgesses  in  Huntingdon 
cum  saca  et  soca  praeter  geldum  regis  {D.  B.  i.  203),  and  the  '  mural  mansions '  of  Oxford 
were  quit  of  all  consuetudines  except  repair  of  the  wall  and  fyrd  (Z>.  B.  i.  154).  Compare 
the  Maldon  entry  [D.  B.  ii.  48)  and  the  cases  noted  in  Vinogradoff,  pp.  122-3. 

'  D.  B.  i.  75  '  In  Dorecestre  T.  R.  E.  erant  clxii.  domus.  Hae  pro  omni  servitio 
regis  se  defendebant  et  geldabant,  pro  x.  hidis,  scilicet  ad  opus  huscarlium  unam 
marcam  argenti.' 

^  D.  B.  i.  100  '  Haec  civitas  T.  R.  E.  non  geldabat  nisi  quando  Londonia  et  Ebora- 
cum  et  Wintonia  geldabant,  et  hoc  erat  dimidia  marka  argenti  ad  opus  militum  [ad 
soldarios,  D.  B.  Add.  80].  Quando  expeditio  ibat  per  terram  aut  per  mare,  serviebat 
haec  civitas  quantum  v.  hidae  terrae.  Bamstapla  vero  et  Lideport  et  Totenais  serviebant 
quantum  ipsa  civitas.' 

*  D.  B.  i.  64  '^  '  Quando  rex  ibat  in  expeditionem  vel  terra  vel  mari,  habebat  de  hoc 
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That  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  immediately  change  the 
status  of  the  boroughs  is  amply  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Domes- 
day, which  directly  or  indirectly  shows  that  the  customs  just 
considered  were  still  being  observed  in  1086/*  but  the  coming  of 
the  new  dynasty  eventually  produced  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
old  order.  The  introduction  of  a  new  aristocracy  holding  its 
lands  by  knight  service  ended  whatever  was  left  of  the  burgesses' 
military  character  ;  the  feudal  castle  relieved  the  borough  from 
the  duties  of  military  defence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  closer  bonds 
with  the  Continent  stimulated  the  trade  and  industry  that  were 
everywhere  making  the  towns  new  centres  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  English  kings,  accordingly,  like  the  other  rulers  of  the 
day,  granted  numerous  municipal  charters,  commuting  various 
rents,  dues,  and  services  into  fixed  j^rmae,  sanctioning  the  erection 
of  gilds,  establishing  some  sort  of  local  self-government,  and 
conferring  many  lesser  immunities.  Money  was,  of  course,  their 
chief  motive,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  sell  a  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  There  were  liberties  that  could  not  be  bought 
— liberties,  indeed,  which  though  once  enjoyed  could  not  be 
maintained.  No  charter,  for  example,  in  any  way  defined  or 
limited  the  king's  right  to  the  service  of  burgesses  in  his  host.-^' 
To  explain  the  change  here  indicated,  two  factors  at  least  must 
be  taken  into  account :  the  small  esteem  in  which  townsmen 
came  to  be  held  as  warriors,  and  the  disuse  of  popular  levies 
except  in  times  of  grave  necessity.  Though  no  one  was  to  be 
spared  in  defensive  campaigns,  only  a  few  great  seaports  still 
continued  to  owe  fixed  contingents  for  offensive  war,  and 
they  were  almost  as  exceptional  in  being  relieved  of  tallage. 
Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  origin  of  the  famous 
league  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  was  erected  was  surely  the  usefulness  of  the  component 
members  in  connexion  with  the  new  and  pressing  naval  exigencies 
created  by  the  Conquest.^^ 

burgo  aut  xx.  solidos  ad  pascendos  buzecarlos  aut  unum  hominem  ducebat  secum  pro 
honore  v.  hidamm.'  Compare  under  Lewes  (Z>.  B.  i.  26) :  '  Si  rex  ad  mare  custodiendum 
sine  se  mittere  suos  voluisset,  de  omnibus  hominibus,  cuiuscumque  terra  fuisset,  collige- 
bant  .XX.  solidos  et  hoc  habebant  qui  in  navibus  arma  custodiebant.' 

"  D.  B.  i.  154.  "  D.  B.  i.  238.  ^^  D.  B.  i.  230. 

^^  D.BA.  209  ;  Round  in  Victoria  History  of  Bedfordshire,  p.  195. 

"  D.  B.  ii.  12  ;  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  69.  "  D.  B.  ii.  107. 

1®  Of  Buckingham  and  Bedford  it  is  stated  that  they  pay  William  the  same  service 
as  they  gave  Edward  {modo  similiter  foA^it ;  et  modofacit,  D.  B.  i.  143,  209).  The  entries 
for  the  Devon  boroughs  imply  that  their  special  customs  remained  imchanged  {D.  B. 
i.  100  ;  Add.  80),  and  similar  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  Colchester,  Huntingdon, 
Taunton,  and  York  (Z).  B.  i.  87  ^,  203,  298  ;  ii.  107). 

1'  The  advantages  offered  by  the  Laws  of  Breteuil  are  foimd  only  in  baronial  charters, 
and  of  course  were  not  valid  against  the  king  :  see  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  ante,  xv.  499, 
511,  519;   xvi.  102,  104. 

*®  It  would  seem  to  be  that  the  organization  of  the  league  of  Cinque  Ports  must  go  back 
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Besides  the  regular  service  of  these  privileged  ports,  however, 
the  kings  enjoyed  the  use  of  certain  yachts,  esneccae,  supplied  by 
serjeanties  at  Southampton  and  Hastings,^  and,  at  least  after 
the  reigii  of  Richard  I,  they  possessed  a  peculiarly  royal  fleet  of 
galleys  and  other  vessels,  which  were  built,  fitted  out,  repaired, 
and  manned  at  the  king's  expense,  though  such  work  might  be 
supervised  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  great  ports  where  they  were 
ordinarily  kepb.^  When  these  resources  proved  insufficient,  the 
king  might  lay  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  port,  choose  what 
he  wanted  for  war  or  transport,  and  select  crews  to  man  them. 
The  Close  and  Patent  Rolls  show  that  the  cost  of  such  operations, 
both  in  wages  and  in  damages,  was  regularly  borne  by  John  and 
by  Henry  III  ;  only  the  enforcement  of  the  royal  orders  was  left 
to  the  town  magistrates  in  co-operation  with  the  wardens  of  the 
fleet,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  constables  of  the  king's  castles. 

However  old  the  king's  general  right  of  impressment  may  have 
been,  it  is  not  till  the  very  year  when  Henry  assumed  the  govern- 
ment that  we  find  the  first  definite  evidence  of  a  policy  which 
eventually  leads  straight  to  the  ship-money  cases  of  the  Stuarts.^ 
In  December  1226  the  Cinque  Ports  were  urged  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  magnates  in  providing,  by  way  of  aid,  service 
beyond  that  owed  by  custom.  Afterwards  letters  patent  were 
issued  guaranteeing  that  the  double  service  gratuitously  per- 
formed by  the  '  barons  '  should  not  be  made  a  precedent.*  Thus 
far  there  is  nothing  unusual,  but  from  subsequent  writs  it 
appears  that  other  ports  had  provided  special  subsidies  of 
ships,  and,  in  the  case  of  Dunwich  and  Yarmouth  at  least,  this 
service  took  the  place  of  an  assessment  of  tallage.^     Again  in 

to  Henry  I,  but  that  the  Conqueror  maintained  already  existing  arrangements  at 
least  with  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Romney.  If  the  charter  to  Maldon  (Morant,  Essex,  i.  231 ) 
be  genuine— and  a  writ  of  13  Henry  III  {Close  Bolls,  1227-31,  253)  summons  '  navem 
quam  nobis  invenire  tenemini ' — that  borough  should  also  be  noted  as  exceptional. 
The  only  other  great  borough  permanently  exempt  from  tallage  was  Portsmouth,  which 
gained  the  immunity  from  its  founder,  Richard  I  {Foedera,  i.  63 ;  Rotuli  Chartarum,  p.  77 ). 

1  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  pp.  121  f.  ;  Round,  The  King's  Serjeants  and  Officers 
of  State,  p.  38. 

2  The  scholarly  treatment  of  this  subject  by  Nicolas,  History  of  the  Royal  Navy 
(particularly  i.  128, 135-6,  147,  220  f.,  and  ii.  156  f.,  441  f.),  is  not  yet  superseded.  Lists 
of  galleys  with  their  wardens  are  to  be  found  in  Rotuli  Literarum  Clausarum,  i.  33,  and 
Close  Rolls,  1234-7,  p.  163. 

^  Municipal  baiUffs  before  and  after  this  time  acted  as  royal  agents  in  impressing 
men  and  ships,  or  in  fitting  out  and  dispatching  the  king's  own  vessels,  but,  save  for 
the  Cinque  Ports,  the  towns  had  not  been  treated  as  communities  for  the  performance  of 
naval  service  at  their  own  expense.   This  phase  of  the  subject  was  not  touched  by  Nicolas. 

*  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  ii.  205;  Patent  Rolls,  1225-32,  p.  110;  Nicolas,  i.  191  ;  below, 
n.  4,  p.  473. 

5  In  May  all  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  besides  those  regularly  due,  were  invited 
to  serve  at  the  king's  pay ;  similar  letters  were  sent  to  most  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  to  Dunwich  and  Yarmouth  for  all  good  ships  preter  illas  nobis  debetis  de  promissis, 
and  to  Ipswich,  Orford,  Colchester,  Pevensey,  Seaford,  Lynn,  Southampton,  and 
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1230  similar  arrangements  were  made ;  Dunwich,  Ipswich, 
Orford,  and  Yarmouth  gave  aids  of  ships  and  were  pardoned 
their  tallages.^  These  boroughs,  it  is  evident,  were  being  super- 
ficially treated  like  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  fact,  a  few  years  later, 
the  seven  chief  ports  ofjhe  league,  Dunwich,  Yarmouth,  and 
Southampton,  were,  seemingly  by  the  same  series  of  mandates, 
instructed  to  fit  out  one  or  more  ships  apiece,  with  crews  of  at 
least  forty  men,  to  serve  for  forty  days  at  the  expense  of  the 
communities.^  For  the  expedition  of  1242,  London,  Dunwich, 
Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Blakeney,  and  Orford,  together  with  certain 
Irish  and  Gascon  towns,  were  ordered  to  send  ships,  crossbowmen 
to  man  them,  or  both.^  This  substitution  of  ships  for  tallage, 
whether  at  the  request  of  king  or  of  burgesses,  would  seem 
an  innocent  proceeding,  but  it  is  plain  that  naval  aids  soon  came 
to  be  taken  solely  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  crown  ;  and, 
whatever  the  theory,  the  townsmen  were  probably  glad  to  be 
thus  relieved  of  the  burden  of  embargoes  and  impressment  by 
commission,  which  in  one  way  or  another  cost  them  heavily.* 
Edward  I,  at  any  rate,  used  to  good  advantage  whatever  prece- 
dents he  had,  and  exacted  grants  of  ships  from  all  the  seaports  in 
the  kingdom.^  It  is  evident  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  every 
coast  town  was  liable,  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  to  be  requested 
or  commanded — the  distinction  even  under  Edward  was  somewhat 
shadowy — to  fit  out  a  contingent  of  vessels,  and,  at  its  own  cost, 
to  keep  them  in  the  king's  service  for  a  more  or  less  definite  period.® 

Portsmouth' for  those  preter  illas  que  dehentur  pro  servicio:  Rot.  Tit.  Claus.  ii.  210-11. 
Whatever  the  meaning  of  this  last  record  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Dunwich  and 
Yarmouth  voluntarily  furnished  forty  ships  each  for  the  expedition  to  France  in  return 
for  respite  of  their  tallages  {ibid.  ii.  174,  211).  On  the  other  hand,  tallage  was  imposed 
on  Southampton,  Colchester,  and  Lynn  {ihid.  ii.  182,  184,  204). 

^  Close  Rolls,  1227-31,  pp.  207,  291,  341.  The  quota  of  Dunwich  was  reduced  from 
forty  to  thirty  ships  :   ibid.  p.  294. 

2  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  1232-47,  p.  92  ;  compare  Close  Rolls,  1237-42,  p.  467.  Bristol 
had  already  supplied  several  ships  :   ibid,  1231-4,  p.  341. 

'  The  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  were  ordered  to  supply  sixscore  crossbowmen, 
presumably  for  use  with  the  fleet :  ibid.  1237-42,  p.  456.  Compare  the  writs  to  other 
towns  {Close  Rolls,  I.  c.  ;  Foedera,  i.  247  ;  Nicolas,  i.  201-2)  by  which  ships  were  to 
be  equipped  with  crossbowmen.    See  also  the  case  of  London  in  1264  :  Nicolas,  i.  215. 

*  See  the  instances  noted  by  Nicolas,  i.  383-4,  and  ii.  215. 

^  Edward  took  a  naval  subsidy  from  many  towns  in  1294  (Nicolas,  i.  270,  293) ;  three 
years  later  he  impressed  all  ships  of  50  tons  burden  from  about  a  hundred  ports,  and 
issued  letters  of  '  no  prejudice '  for  all  except  the  Cinque  Ports :  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls, 
1296-1302,  p.  100.  In  1301  forty -nine  ports,  individually  or  in  groups,  were  asked 
for  aids  of  from  one  to  three  ships  against  the  Scots  (wrongly  dated  1298  by  Nicolas)  : 
ibid.  p.  482.  Thirteen  towns  that  failed  to  fulfil  their  promises  were  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  certain  commissioners  :  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  1301-7,  pp.  52-3,  61.  Similar 
levies  enforced  in  the  same  way  were  made  in  the  two  following  years  :  Cal.  of  Close 
Rolls,  1296-1302,  p.  612,  and  1302-7,  pp.  76-8  ;  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  1301-7,  pp.  121, 
128,  131.     See  Nicolas,  ch.  x,  xi. 

®  Large  levies  of  ships  were  made  by  Edward  II  and  Edward  III.  See  Nicolas  on 
these  reigns  and  App.  to  vol.  i,  §  29. 
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But  what  in  the  meantime  had  been  the  actual  obligations  of 
the  inland  borough  ?  From  the  Conquest  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  is  little  but  negative  evidence  for  any 
special  military  provisions  concerning  the  boroughs,  and  so  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  inhabitants  must  be  determined  in 
connexion  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace of  English  constitutional  history  that  '  the  fyrd  of  the 
English,  the  general  armament  of  the  men  of  the  counties  and 
hundreds,  was  not  abolished  at  the  Conquest,  but  subsisted  even 
through  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I,  to  be  reformed 
and  reconstituted  under  Henry  II  '.^  This  universal  obligation 
of  service  was,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  scanty  testimony 
of  the  chroniclers,  enforced  on  burgess  and  rustic  alike.  Then,  with 
Henry  II 's  Assize  of  Arms,  began  a  series  of  enactments  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rude  national  militia,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  boroughs  were  from  the  first  specifically  included.^  Sworn 
to  arms,  the  individual  burgesses  long  continued  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal,  not — ^it  is  to  be  noticed — of  their  own  magistrates, 
but  of  royal  sheriffs  and  constables,  obnoxious  officials  whom  they 
would  fain  have  excluded  from  their  affairs.^  Thus,  throughout 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  borough  was  not  officially  treated  as 
a  separate  entity  for  military  purposes — a  fact  which,  in  view  of 
the  burgesses 'extreme  jealousy  of  outside  control  in  other  matters, 
tends  to  show  that  popular  musters  were  not  often  resorted  to. 

Still,  the  annals  and  records  show  that  levies  of  the  iurati  ad 
arma  did  occur  from  time  to  time — ^particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  Welsh  campaigns  and  civil  disturbances  under  John 
and  Henry  III.  In  all  these  undertakings  townsmen  presumably 
played  a  part,  though  hardly  a  prominent  one  ;  the  troops  of 
shire  and  borough  appear  to  have  been  indiscriminately  massed 
for  reducing  rebel  strongholds,  guarding  the  coast,  and  facilitating 
the  advance  of  regular  armies  through  the  rough  Marches  of 
Wales. ^  One  isolated  mandate  of  15  June  1212  summoned  for 
service   abroad  specific   contingents   of   armed   horsemen   from 

1  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  291. 

^  Item  omnes  hurgenses  et  tota  communa  Uberorum  hominum  habeant  wambais  et  capellet 
ferri  et  lanceam  :  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  8th  ed.  p.  154. 

*  See  John's  assize  quoted  by  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  634,  n.  1,  and  what  appears 
to  be  a  reissue  of  it  in  Close  Rolls,  1227-31,  p.  398. 

*  For  the  Welsh  campaign  of  1231  the  rolls  (i6?rf.  pp.  592-7)  show  the  popular  forces 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  with  them  were  certain  burgesses  of  Marlborough,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby,  for  they  fined  with  the  king  to  escape  service  {ibid.,  pp.  542,  545,  548). 
The  smallnessof  the  sums  paid  (5w.,  4Z.,  and  10  m.  respectively)  and  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  money  is  said  to  have  been  paid  ut  de  Ucentia  regis  ad  partes  suas  possent  redire 
ab  exercitu  regis  would  indicate  that  the  payments  were  rather  the  result  of  individual 
bargains  than  compositions  made  by-  the  towns  as  communities  :  see  S.  K.  Mitchell, 
Studies  in  Taxation  under  John  and  Henry  III,  p.  198.  The  amalgamation  of  borough 
and  county  levies  during  the  Barons'  War  is  clearly  indicated  by  many  writs  ;  see,  for 
instance,  Cal.  of  Patent  Bolls,  1258-66,  pp.  360,  363-4,  367,  425,'^663. 
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thirty-nine  boroughs,  but  the  object  and  result  of  the  levy  can 
only  be  conjectured,  for  the  king  led  no  French  expedition  in 
that  year  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  writ  was 
ever  enforced.^  Nor  did  John's  action  establish  a  precedent,  for 
the  rolls  of  the  next  hundred  years  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  similar  set  of  instructions.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  Edward  I's 
reforms  in  the  army  that  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary 
town  could  be  of  great  value  to  the  government.  Thenceforward, 
as  the  feudal  host  gradually  gave  way  before  the  more  mobile 
forces  of  footmen,  archers,  and  men-at-arms,  burgesses  like  other 
commoners  were  constantly  recruited  for  service  in  Scotland  and 
France  by  commissions  of  array.  Old-fashioned  fyrd  musters, 
sometimes  paid  wages,  continued  under  Edward,  whose  Statute 
of  Winchester  included  the  assize  of  arms,  but  it  was  only 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  new  commissioners  that  the  borough 
could  have  any  valid  grievance.  Although  special  treatment  in 
this  regard — officially  at  least — was  rarely  given  to  towns  by 
Edward  I,^  the  repeated  exactions  of  military  service  under 
Edward  II,  his  son,  led  to  the  entrusting  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  borough  with  the  power  of  raising  whatever  troops  had  to  be 
levied  from  it.  Thus  for  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1318  con- 
tingents amounting  to  over  2,000  were  summoned  by  the  king 
from  nearly  fifty  towns,  with  the  stipulation  that  such  service 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  local 
liberties,  and  followed  by  a  formal  expression  of  thanks  when 
the  king  had  received  satisfactory  response,  even  though,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  the  town  had  agreed  to  send  only  a  portion 
of  the  force  asked  for.^     On  like  terms  the  quotas  of  some  at 

1  Rot.  Lit.  Claiis.  i.  130.  The  assessment  here  as  later  was  plainly  arbitrary,  though 
Ballard  {British  Borough  Charters,  xlviii,  and  The  English  Borough  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
p.  16)  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Domesday  rating  was  perpetuated  till  the  sixteenth 
centiuy. 

2  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  crossbowmen  furnished  the  king  by  certain 
great  towns.  London  had  already  been  called  on  for  such  troops  under  Henry  III 
(above,  n.  3,  p.  461),  and  Edward  was  able  to  get  quotas,  at  least  in  part  paid  by  him, 
from  London,  Bristol,  and  York  :  Morris,  The  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I,  pp.  90, 140,  208  ; 
Cat.  of  Close  Rolls,  1302-7,  p.  152.  There  were  levies  of  crossbowmen  from  the  same 
three  towns  and  a  few  others  in  1308  and  1314  {Parliamentary  Writs,  ii.  397,  425,  433-4)  ; 
but  after  this  they  were  superseded  by  the  more  valuable  archers  with  the  longbow. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  exaction  of  such  contingents  was  the  result  of  special 
negotiations  with  the  individual  boroughs — particularly  in  the  light  of  a  record  pre- 
served in  the  Munimenta  Gildhallae  Londoniensis,  ii.  i.  72  (also  in  Pari.  Writs,  i.  278). 
On  15  March  1296  the  king  wrote  to  the  good  men  of  London,  enjoining  obedience  to 
Prince  Edward  in  the  matter  of  coast-guard ;  thirteen  days  later  the  aldermen  met  and, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  three  citizens,  voted  twenty  horsemen  for  four  weeks'  service 
in  Kent  at  wages  to  be  raised  from  the  wards  of  the  city.  On  9  April  the  king  sent 
other  letters  by  special  messenger,  requesting  further  aid,  and  the  Londoners  answered 
that  they  had  provided  forty  horses,  fifty  crossbowmen,  and  a  force  of  infantry. 

=*  Pari  Writs,  ii.  505  ;  Rotuli  Scotiae,  i.  186-9.  If  the  men  '  selected  "  refused  to  go, 
they  wore  to  be  compelled  :  Cat.  of  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  p.  97. 
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least  of  the  same  towns  were  again  called  out  for  the  following 
year,^  and  in  1322  similar  means  were  used  for  raising  aids  of 
foot  against  the  rebels  ;  indeed,  the  boroughs  were  apparently 
asked  to  send  what  they  could,  over  and  above  the  one  soldier 
from  each  town  required  by  parliament.^  Three  years  later 
Edward  issued  orders  for  two  consecutive  levies  to  serve  at  the 
king's  wages  beyond  sea,  but  the  campaigns  were  abandoned 
and  the  instructions  revoked.^  Under  Edward  III  all  the 
expedients  of  his  father  were  used  with  telling  effect,  and  the 
success  of  his  arms  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  precedents 
for  the  military  and  naval  exactions  of  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries.* 

The  key  to  the  employment  of  the  term  '  aid  '  in  connexion 
with  what,  ultimately  at  least,  were  unimpeachable  royal  pre- 
rogatives would  seem  originally  to  have  been  not  so  much  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  demand  it  as  that  the  service  required 
was  new.  If  the  boroughs  had  been  regularly  subject  to  such 
special  levies  as  became  frequent  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  they  should  have  received  such  considerate 
treatment ;  but  the  rapid  development  of  the  monarchy,  with  its 
more  ambitious  naval  and  military  requirements,  put  constantly 
increasing  burdens  on  the  towns,  and  at  a  time  when  their 
jealousy  of  control  from  without  was  yet  unrestrained.  Indeed, 
the  designation  of  service  as  '  aid  '  and  the  issue  of  letters  of  '  no 
prejudice  '  often  did  imply  the  recognition  of  formal  rights,  as 
in  requesting  or  acknowledging  extraordinary  grants  from  a 
baron  or  from  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  ^  but  the  writs  of  Edward  I 
in  favour  of  the  commonalty  of  a  shire  for  service  beyond  its 
borders  can  hardly  be  so  interpreted.^    Somewhere  between  these 

^  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  518,  524.  For  this  service,  also,  a  promise  of  '  no  prejudice  '  was 
made  in  the  writ  and  in  separate  letters  to  several  communities. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  563,  568,  578-81.  Many  other  writs  concerning  the  same  muster  are  in  the 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls  for  15  Edward  II. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  670,  675,  698,  700. 

*  Commissions  like  those  of  Edward  I,  including  both  counties  and  boroughs,  were 
issued  by  Edward  II  and  Edward  III :  ibid,  ii?  483,  556,  662  ;  Foed.  ii.  ii.  1018,  and 
iii.  478.  Special  letters,  however,  were  sometimes  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
array,  ordering  that  no  men  should  be  taken  within  the  liberties  of  towns  which  had 
granted  aids  of  troops  or  ships  (Pari  Writs,  ii.  507,  568  ;  Nicolas,  i.  383  and  ii.  227), 
and  the  more  regular  practice  came  to  be  that  of  sending  out  commissioners  only  for 
the  counties,  while  at  the  same  time  certain  quotas  of  men  were  levied  from  the  boroughs, 
thus  practically  giving  the  town  magistrates  separate  commissions  {Foed.  ii.  ii.  705, 
III.  i.  71,  96,  193,  and  iii.  ii.  973,  998).  That  this  policy  was  dictated  by  local  sentiment 
is  clearly  shown  in  petitions  to  parliament ;  as  from  Lynn  and  Grimsby  in  Rotuli 
Parliamentorum,  iii.  70,  374.  It  is  interesting  that  the  boroughs  are  found  making 
the  same  plea  under  Elizabeth  :  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1581-90,  pp.  163,  177, 
182,  204. 

^  Compare  the  concessions  made  to  Bordeaux  in  1242  and  1254,  when  the  communal 
militia  had  fought  outside  the  diocese  :  Roles  Gascons,  i.  40,  467. 

«  For  example.  Pari.  Writs,  i.  369  ;   see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  292,  299. 
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two  extremes  may  be  placed  the  royal  policy  towards  the  ordinary 
borough,  tempered  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  for  giving  trouble. 
Thus  Henry  III  first  induced  various  seaports  to  grant  ships  as 
a  substitute  for  tallage,  since,  presumably,  they  might  object  to 
bearing  the  obligations  of  the  Cinque  Ports  without  enjoying 
their  chief  immunity. 

If  direct  testimony  from  the  boroughs  in  support  of  this 
explanation  is  rare,  the  great  city  of  London,  always  the  advance 
spokesman  of  the  English  middle  class,  supplies  definite  expres- 
sion of  a  notion  that,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  was  widely  pre- 
valent. The  anonymous  author  of  the  Libertas  Lundoniensis 
declared  ^  : 

Gives  vero  Lundonie  non  faciunt  helium  ;  nee  ire  debent  in  expeditione 
navali  vel  terrestri,  quia  liberi  et  quieti  sunt  ah  omni  exercitu  :  Servare 
debent  civitatem  sicut  refugium  et  propugnaculum  regni :  omnes  enim 
ibi  refugium  et  egressum  habent. 

What  this  unofficial  claim  amounted  to  is  worth  considering. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  London  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  assize  of  arms.^  Also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city 
was  set  down  for  a  contingent  of  100  horsemen  for  John's  con- 
templated expedition  of  1212.  London  sent  120  crossbowmen 
with  the  fleet  to  France  in  1242  ;  100  to  Wales  in  1277  ;  52  to 
Wales  in  1282  ;  40  men-at-arms  and  50  crossbowmen  into  Kent 
in  1296.^  Commissioners  of  array  were  dispatched  into  the  city 
in  1295  and  again  in  1310.*  London  furnished  ships  for  the  royal 
navy  in  1301  and  in  1326.^  Edward  II  also  requisitioned  from 
the  city  100  crossbowmen  in  1310  ;  500  foot  in  1318  ;  500  more 
in  1322,  and  300  in  1324.^  Sometimes  in  conjunction  with  these 
expeditions  the  writs  to  all  the  boroughs  gave  assurance  that 
the  demand  was  made  without  prejudice  ;  sometimes  London 
received  individual  letters  to  this  effect.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  as  yet  the  only  difference  between  the  service  of  London  and 
that  of  any  other  borough  is  that  the  former  was  usually  several 
times  greater.     Finally,  after  the  '  long  train  of  abuses  '  under 

^  Liebermann,  Gesetze,  i.  675.  The  burgesses'  duty  of  guarding  the  town  is  often 
mentioned  in  charters,  but  never  officially  accepted  as  a  valid  excuse  for  more  than 
temporary  relief  from  tallage  or  military  service  :  Bot.  Lit.  Claus.  i.  186,  ii.  35,  88,  &c.  ; 
Col.  of  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  p.  468  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  555.  Compare  the  remarks  by  Miss 
Bateson,  ante,  xv.  511,  and  in  Mediaeval  England,  p.  407. 

*  See  the  document  concerning  the  assize  of  arms  in  London  printed  by  Miss  Bateson, 
ante,  xvii.  727  f.  ;  Leges  Edvnrdi  Confessoris,  as  re-edited  in  1140-59  (Liebermann, 
Oesetze,  i.  655) ;  Liher  de  Antiquis  Legibus  (Camden  Society),  p.  44  ;  Mun.  Gild.  Lovd. 
ii.  147  f.  and  introd.  Ixxx. 

3  Above,  n.  2,  p.  463. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  270,  ii.  662. 

'  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1296-1302,  p.  482  ;  1323-7,  pp.  612-13. 
9  Above,  n.  3,  p.  463 ;  notes  1-3,  p.  464. 
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Edward  II,  came  a  charter  promulgated  in  the  name  of  Edward  III 
shortly  after  his  accession,  granting 

quod  cives  Londoniarum  non  distringautur  ad  proficiscendum  seu  mitten 
dum  in  guerram  extra  civitatem  predictam/ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  promise,  confirmed  as  it  was  by 
later  kings,  London  continued  to  supply  troops  and  ships  under 
various  conditions,  just  as  before.^  It  appears  then  that,  though 
for  a  century  they  had  obeyed  these  demands,  the  Londoners  by 
no  means  forgot  their  claim  to  exemption  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  practical  results  were  concerned,  their  chartered 
privilege  was  no  greater  protection  than  the  public  opinion  that 
had  long  preceded  it.  Such  considerations  should  tend  to  make 
us  wary  of  too  precise  definitions  of  municipal  status.  We 
cannot  maintain  that  either  the  polite  requests  for  aids  or  the 
palliative  assurances  of  '  no  prejudice  '  were  designed  to  evade 
definite  claims  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  boroughs  ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  contemplated  even  the  possibility  of  refusal ;  but 
it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  they  did  not  recognize  a  certain 
voluntary  element  in  the  burgesses'  service. 

Passing  now  from  the  levies  in  ships  and  men,  we  shall  examine 
the  money  aids  which  our  discussion  has  hitherto  ignored.  In 
Domesday  we  have  seen  the  boroughs  '  hidated  '  like  most  of 
the  holdings  in  the  kingdom,  but  often  far  below  their  potential 
value  to  the  crown.  Some,  because  of  their  special  service,  were 
entirely  quit  of  geld  ;  others  are  said  to  '  geld  '  by  paying  small 
sums  in  commutation  of  fyrd  duty — certainly  the  equivalent  of 
exemption.  Of  London  and  Winchester  nothing  is  reported, 
except  that  Exeter  gelded  only  when  they  and  York  gelded. 
Now  Exeter  was  a  proud  city,  assessed  at  only  five  hides,  and 
thereby  accountable  for  but  half  a  mark.^     To  geld  with  the 

^  Mun.  Gild.  Lond.  i.  14G,  160,  168.  The  charter  is  officially  referred  to  as  the  reason 
for  letters  of  '  no  prejudice  '  in  1327,  1338,  &c.  :  Cal.  of  Patent  Rolls,  1338-40,  pp.  108, 
170  ;  1340-3,  p.  21. 

*  London  paid  a  fine  of  500m.  in  1335  to  escape  a  levy  of  armed  men  :  ibid.  1334-8, 
pp.  131-3.  In  1346  the  city  supplied  the  king  with  no  less  than  100  men-at-arms,  500  foot, 
and  25  ships  ;  a  general  promise  of  '  no  prejudice  '  was  given  to  the  towns,  but  London 
apparently  received  no  special  letters :  Feed.  iii.  71,  96.  Li  1350  a  force  of  100  men 
was  requisitioned  from  the  city,  and  nothing  whatever  was  said  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
demand  :  ibid.  p.  193.  In  1360  London  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  commissioners  of  array 
for  selecting  400  men-at-arms  and  6,000  archers  :  ibid.  p.  478.  See  also  the  index  to 
the  city's  Letter  Books  in  Munim.  Gildh.  Lond.  i.  650  f.  Two  examples  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  later  treatment  of  London  in  this  respect :  in  1454,  when  20,000  archers 
were  supplied  by  the  counties  and  boroughs,  the  city  provided  1,137  (Ramsay,  Laiicaster 
mid  York,  ii.  161,  175)  ;  in  1589  Elizabeth  commandeered  1,000  Londoners  in  as  off-hand 
a  manner  as  had  Edward  II  {Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1581-90,  p.  615). 

^  Above,  n.  8,  p.  458.  See  Round,  Feudal  England,  pp.  431-4,  Domesday  Studies,!.  119, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  pp.  247-9,  connecting  this  record  with  the  citizens'  conduct 
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three  great  boroughs  was  apparently  a  privilege  and  an  honour  : 
can  it  be  that  they  gelded  by  paying  what  would  later  be  styled 
'  aids  '  ?  A  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  undoubtedly  arises  from 
our  ancestors'  lax  use  of  words  ;  still  it  seems  clear  that  the 
advanced  boroughs  tended  to  acquit  themselves  of  all  obliga- 
tions in  one  of  two  ways  :  by  fixed  service,  or  by  fixed  money 
contributions,  which  the  burgesses  did  not  like  to  have  called 
a  tax. 

The  ambiguous  and — for  the  crown — unprofitable  system  of 
Domesday  was  continued,  we  have  seen,  under  William  I,  but 
by  the  close  of  Henry  I's  reign  it  had  disappeared.  In  the  first 
place,  whatever  traditional  restrictions  on  fyrd  duty  the  boroughs 
were  still  enjoying  in  1086  must,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  have  been  allowed  to  become  obsolete.  Secondly,  London 
at  least  had  been  specifically  freed  from  Danegeld,^  an  exemption 
which  the  city  almost  certainly  had  in  some  measure  secured 
before  the  Conquest.  But  the  greatest  change  is  attested  by  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  1130,  which  shows  all  the  boroughs  to  have  been 
relieved  of  geld  and  charged  instead  with  sums  designated  as 
auxilia}  Now  aids  of  like  amount  had  evidently  been  due  for 
each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  when  other  gelds  had  also  been 
collected,  and  so  we  may  assume  that  the  one  payment  was  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  other — an  inference  confirmed 
by  the  rolls  of  the  second  and  eighth  years  of  Henry  II,  when 
the  last  Danegelds  were  assessed.^  Moreover,  certain  groups  of 
boroughs  were  joined  together  for  the  contribution  of  round 
sums,  as  if  in  continuance  of  some  previous  association  for  treat- 
ing with  the  king  or  his  sheriff.*  But  above  all  the  towns  paid 
as  aid  considerably  more  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
under  the  name  of  geld — more  even  than  they  would  have  paid 

in  1068,  when  tlioy  refused  to  admit  the  Conqueror  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  but 
promised  to  pay  whatever  tribute  custom  prescribed. 

1  By  the  charter  from  Henry  I ;  but  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31 
Henry  I :   Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  347  f. 

*  Those  from  the  rolls  of  1130  and  1156  are  tabulated  by  Maitland,  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  p.  175. 

*  The  constancy  of  the  figures  for  the  three  years,  in  spite  of  minor  variations  and 
a  few  notable  exceptions  considered  below,  is  remarkable.  Besides,  the  roll  of  1130 
shows  that  Wallingford  should  have  paid  151.  three  years  in  succession,  but  was  par- 
doned ;  and  that  Colchester  paid  20/.  for  1129  as  well  as  20Z.  for  the  current  year.  In 
1130  and  in  1156  London  was  charged  with  120Z.,  and  that  same  sum  is  styled  the  city's 
geld  in  the  Hidagium  of  Middlesex,  printed  by  Mr.  Round,  Commune  of  London,  p.  257  f . 
Both  Madox  {Exchcq;iier,  2nd  ed.,  i.  601)  and  Stubbs  {Const.  Hist.  i.  412)  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  auxilium  burgorum  was  a  fixed  yearly  payment,  but  leave  its  relation 
to  the  later  tallage  undetermined. 

*  Derby  and  Nottingham  paid  15/.  together  in  all  tlu-ee  years,  though  they  con- 
tributed separate  dmrn  in  1158.  In  the  roll  of  1130  the  Dorset  boroughs  and  the  Wiltshire 
boroughs  are  respectively  combined,  but  for  the  last  time.  Compare  the  payments  of 
the  Devon  boroughs  in  Domesday  given  above. 
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at  two  shillings  on  the  hide  according  to  their  ancient  ratings.^ 
'  When  men  have  acquired  a  vested  right  in  an  iniquitous  assess- 
ment, the  fertile  politician  neither  reforms  nor  abolishes  the  old, 
but  invents  a  new  impost.'  ^  In  view  of  Henry's  treatment  of 
the  counties,  from  which,  probably  through  negotiation  with  the 
county  courts,  he  obtained  special  aids  to  make  up  for  the  unequal 
burden  of  the  Danegeld,^  we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  policy  towards  the  boroughs  was  somewhat  similar.  If  the 
latter  claimed  exemption  from,  or  opposed  the  collection  of,  a 
hated  tax,  the  complicated  limitations  on  which  seemed  almost 
endless,  would  not  the  king  allow  them  to  make  much  larger 
offerings  under  the  name  of  auxilium,  which  at  least  ignored  the 
element  of  compulsion  ?  *  But,  after  a  taste  of  baronial  extortion 
under  the  Anarchy,^  the  towns  were  willing  to  do  more  for  Henry 
Plantagenet,  of  whose  successful  financial  operations  the  Pipe 
Rolls  afford  a  connected,  if  not  a  complete,  story.®  Examining, 
then,  the  rolls  of  the  first  ten  years,  we  are  immediately  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  boroughs  are  said  to  pay  auxilia  only  twice, 
in  1156  and  1162,  that  is,  in  the  years  in  which  Henry's  Danegelds 
were  collected.  In  both  cases  the  aids  were  almost  exactly  the 
same,  quota  for  quota,  as  those  more  regularly  taken  by  Henry  I. 
So  the  original  auxilia  may  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  previous  regime,  and  one  soon  abandoned  together  with  the 

^  At  2s.  on  the  hide  Cambridge  would  have  paid  10^.,  Huntingdon,  51.,  Worcester, 
30s.,  Oxford,  10/.,  Northampton,  50s.  The  aids  of  these  towns  were  respectively  121., 
8Z.,  151.,  20/.,  and  101.  The  Dorset  boroughs  noticed  in  Domesday  paid  a  half -mark  on 
every  five  hides  (instead  of  the  regular  10s.) — altogether  31. — whereas  in  1130  they  were 
charged  with  151.  These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  figures  can  be  justly  com- 
pared. 

2  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  475. 

^  Haskins,  ante,  xxvii.  101  ;  Poole,  The  Exchequer  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  48. 

*  Compare  the  clause  of  the  Leges  Edwardi  Conjessoris  (Liebermann,  Gesetze,  i.  634) 
where  William  II's  geld  is  called  auxilium  because  it  has  been  granted  by  the  vassals ; 
see  Round,  in  Domesday  Studies,  i.  83  f .  That  York  paid  geld  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
entry  in  D.  B.  i.  298.  Barnstaple,  Lydport,  and  Totnes  together  had  the  same  obligation 
for  service  as  Exeter,  and  the  Dorset  boroughs  were  assessed  in  very  nearly  the  same 
way  :  see  above,  notes  7,  8,  p.  458. 

^  Powerful  men,  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  1137,  constantly  laid  imposts 
on  the  towns  called  tenserie.  See  Roimd,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  215,  for  other  com- 
plaints of  similar  abuses.  The  word  apparently  acquired  a  settled  usage  as  the  equivalent 
of  '  tallage  '  :  Pipe  Roll,  21  Henry  II,  p.  69,  and  22  Henry  II,  p.  75  ;  Close  Bolls,  1231-4, 
p.  323. 

*  The  contributions  of  the  boroughs  under  Henry  II  have  been  incidentally  treated  ; 
as  in  Round,  Feudal  England,  pp.  262  f.,  and  in  Baldwin,  Scutage  in  England.  Most 
writers,  like  Ballard  {British  Borough  Charters,  Ixxx),  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  the  auxilia  and  dona ;  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay  {Angevin 
Empire,  p.  253)  speaks  of  '  arbitrary  assessments  styled  Donum  from  the  counties,  and 
Auxilium  from  the  boroughs  '.  To  explain  this  difference  of  term  he  adds  :  '  The  boroughs 
were  considered  part  of  the  King's  demesne,  and  so  could  lawfully  be  called  upon  for  an 
Aid  to  meet  his  requirements.  The  counties,  not  being  so  liable,  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute by  way  of  a  gift,  like  the  Benevolences  of  later  days.'  But  the  rolls  do  not  bear 
out  the  statement  upon  which  this  argument  rests. 
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antiquated  Danegeld  of  which  the  aids  were  corollaries.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  latter 
levy,  especially  in  1159  and  1161,  the  king  had  got  from  the 
boroughs  no  less  than  6,000Z.  in  '  gifts  ' — cash  payments  enor- 
mously larger  than  the  aids,  and  widely  varying  from  year  to 
year.  The  accompanying  tabulation  of  the  levies  upon  some 
of  the  boroughs  shows  the  marked  rise  in  the  figures  between 
Henry  II 's  two  Danegelds,  and  again  immediately  afterwards.^ 

Before  long,  however,  the  term  donum  suddenly  goes  out  of 
favour,  though  the  king's  requests  continue  to  have  as  profitable 
results  as  before.  In  1165  sums  of  the  same  arbitrary  character 
were  received,  but  the  roll  merely  reports  them  as  from  such-and- 
such  a  place,  or  perhaps  de  exercitu}  Then  in  1168-9  the  towns 
were  charged  with  the  auxilium  ad  filiam  maritandam  of  those 
years,  and  the  term  *  aid  ',  thus  revived  as  if  to  legitimize  a  hitherto 
informal  practice,  never  entirely  goes  out  of  use  in  the  records  of 
the  next  hundred  years.  The  gifts  had  grown  into  aids.  But 
they  were  aids  with  a  difference  ;  for,  whereas  those  of  Henry  I 
had  been  of  fixed  amount,  save  by  special  arrangement,  those 
of  Henry  II  were  never  so  limited — a  change  surely  testifying  to 
the  recent  elaboration  of  administrative  machinery.  The  occa- 
sional substitution  of  the  term  assisa — first  consistently  used  in 
1173  ^ — would  seem  to  imply  no  more  than  the  perfection  of  such 
methods  as  those  described  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  which 
tells  of  assessments  resulting  from  the  parleys  of  itinerant  justices 
with  representatives  of  the  boroughs,  but  contemplates  no  case 
not  resting  upon  agreement.*    This  colourless  designation,  how- 

*  Within  this  list  of  examples,  chosen  because  of  the  continuity  of  the  records,  it 
may  at  once  be  perceived  that  each  of  the  first  eleven  boroughs,  if  at  all,  were  charged 
with  the  same  aid  for  all  three  Danegelds ;  in  the  case  of  Canterbury,  Norwich,  and 
Northampton,  some  variation  appears  in  the  sums  collected  in  1156  ;  whereas  in  1162 
much  larger  dona  were  substituted  for  the  regular  aids  of  London  and  York.  This 
exceptional  treatment  of  a  few  towns  must  have  resulted  from  special  bargaining  with 
these  particular  communities.  The  fact  that  in  Henry  II's  second  year  Canterbury, 
Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  Lincoln,  and  York  paid  dona  as  well  as  auxilia  seems  to  prove 
that  some  distinction  was  then  made  between  the  two  words,  and  that  the  new  king 
was  already  bent  upon  improving  his  grandfather's  income.  However,  when  we  read  in 
the  same  roll  that  Cambridge  and  Hereford  contributed  additional  sums  de  alio  auxilio, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  donum  might  also  be  styled  '  extra  aid  ',  but  always  in 
distinction  from  the  aid  of  custom. 

*  Most  of  the  aids  taken  three  years  before  were  reported  in  the  same  indefinite 
fashion.  In  1 165,  apart  from  the  occasional  use  of  the  phrase  de  exercitu  (and  the  auxilium 
exercitus  of  London),  further  evidence  that  the  levy  was  directly  connected  with  the 
Welsh  campaign  of  that  year  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  (remarked  by  Ballard,  British 
Borough  Charters,  Ixxx)  that  the  boroughs  near  the  western  frontier  paid  no  money,  but 
were  presumably  mustered  out  for  service. 

^  Ipswich  paid  5  m.  as  assisa  besides  the  regular  aid  in  1156,  and  a  donum  of  200Z, 
from  Lincoln  was  so  called  in  1161. 

*  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  the  assessment,  whether  depending  foi  its  ultimate 
Authorization  upon  mandate  or  consent,  is  not  in  the  least  considered  :    Dialogus  de 
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ever,  never  acquired  any  great  official  popularity,  and  served 
only  to  lead  up  to  the  sinister  tallagium.,  which  finally  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  roll  of  Henry's  thirty -third  year  and  thenceforth 
tends  to  oust  auxilium} 

The  aids  thus  grew  into  tallage,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
the  more  important  question  of  how  a  name  came  to  be  applied 
to  contributions  for  which  it  had  not  always  been  thought  suit- 
able.   It  is  commonly  said  that  the  tallage  of  the  boroughs  was 
a  continuation  or  extension  upwards  of  the  seignorial  tallage, 
which  was  an  arbitrary  impost  collected  in  England,  France,  and 
elsewhere  from  the  manorial  population.    Thus  Professor  A.  B. 
White  attributes  the  tallage  to  two  imported  notions  :    '  one 
that  a  lord  had  the  right,  on  occasion,  to  take  something  arbi- 
trarily from  his  unfree  tenants  ;   the  other,  that  the  citizens  of 
a  municipality  were  unfree.'  ^    According  to  this  view,  '  the  king 
tallaged  his  boroughs  as  a  lord  of  tenants,  not  as  king  '.    Now 
before  the  age  of  municipal  charters — and  it  had  hardly  opened 
when  Henry  II  began  asking  for  his  '  gifts  ' — our  information 
concerning  the  boroughs  is  mainly  derived  from  Domesday  and 
the  Pipe  Rolls  ;    and  this,  briefly,  is  what  they  tell  us  of  town 
taxation  :   that  the  king  had  long  been  entitled  to  aids  or  gelds 
from  men  whom  Domesday  refuses  to  classify  as  his  tenants  ; 
and  that  the  geld,  the  auxilium  burgorum  which  supplanted  it, 
and  the  dona  which  took  the  place  of  the  latter  were,  like  the 
original  burh  itself,  all  royal.    As  to  seignorial  tallages,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  they  were  imposed  and  collected  by  the 
king  and  other  landlords  during  these  same  years,  but  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  sources  of  income  just 
described.    Such  private  revenues  of  the  king  would  be  included 
in  the  farms  of  his  demesne  manors,  and  so  do  not  appear  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls,  except  in  the  case  of  lands  recently  come  into  royal 

Scaccario,  ed.  Hughes,  Crump,  and  Johnson,  p.  145.  The  date  assigned  by  the  editors 
(p.  7),  before  April  1179,  for  the  composition  of  the  Dialogvs,  agrees  very  well  with  the 
conclusions  here  arrived  at. 

*  The  term  tallagium  is  not  used  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogus,  who  speaks  only 
de  auxiliis  vel  donis  civitatum  seu  burgorum,  and  it  is  notably  absent  from  the  municipal 
charters  issued  in  the  first  half  of  Henry  II's  reign.  The  tallagia  of  the  Nottingham 
charter  of  1157,  which  all  inhabitants  of  the  borough  are  to  pay,  may  well  refer  to  local 
assessments  laid  by  the  borough  :  Ballard,  British  Borough  Charters,  pp.  107  f.  In  the 
roll  of  23  Henry  11,  however,  20/.  from  Colchester  was  reported  as  '  tallage  ',  whereas 
the  contributions  of  the  other  boroughs  were  called  '  aids  '.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  donum  and  auxilium  were  both  applied,  in  the  earlier  rolls,  not  only  to  the  payments 
of  the  towns,  but  also  to  those  of  persons  within  the  noble  class  and  others ;  conse- 
quently the  usage  could  have  had  no  precise  relation  to  individual  status,  but  rather 
indicated  the  novelty  or  informality  of  the  imposts.  Even  after  the  feudal  aids  and 
the  scutage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tallage  on  the  other,  have  become  well  defined, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  vagaries  of  the  clerks  and  the  pertinacity  of  old  forms 
of  speech. 

*  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution,  p.  108. 
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possession.^  It  is  not  less  clear  that  during  the  first  dozen  years 
of  Henry  II 's  reign  hardly  any  but  the  ancient  county  towns 
paid  him  aids  or  gifts,  though  the  list  of  names  varies  from  year 
to  year,  as  some  places  dropped  out  and  others  became  reckoned 
as  burgi?  Then,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  a  striking  change  took 
place.  The  auxilium  adfiUam  maritandam  was  specially  assessed 
by  the  royal  justices,  not  merely  on  the  boroughs,  but  on  a  great 
number  of  royal  manors,  and  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  our 
records  go,  some  of  the  former  were  officially  located  on  the 
king's  demesne.^  This  classification  is  even  plainer  in  the  roll  of 
the  nineteenth  year,  when,  under  the  regular  heading,  De  assisa 
facta  per  dominia  Regis  per  .  .  .,  the  once  isolated  boroughs  are 
quite  lost  in  the  obscure  crowd.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  so  radical 
a  change  in  book-keeping  could  have  been  the  result  of  anything 
but  a  great  extension  of  the  king's  financial  demands  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  ascribe  such  a  policy  to  the  king  who  cleverly  inspired 
and  abused  the  cartae  of  1166.  As  part,  then,  of  the  financial 
revolution,  originally  discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Round,* 
should  be  placed  the  abrupt  expansion  of  a  more  or  less  informal 
gift-taking  to  the  famous  tallage  of  the  king's  domains,  including 
the  boroughs.  Henceforth,  whether  called  assisa,  auxilium,  or 
tallagium,  the  tax  was  the  same,^  but  it  is  significant  that  the  last 
of  these  terms,  with  its  hateful  implications,  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  contributions  of  the  ancient  towns  till  many 
years  of  administrative  practice  had  brought  them  into  an  un- 
familiar association  with  the  mass  of  the  king's  unchartered  vills. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  before  the  king  could  be  said  to  tallage 
his  boroughs  as  lord  of  tenants  and  not  as  king,  two  preliminary 
stages  must  have  been  passed  :  first,  the  dona,  through  repeated 

1  For  instance,  Pipe  Roll,  21  Henry  II,  pp.  5,  8. 

^  Maitland  {Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  174)  made  this  fact  the  starting-point  for 
one  of  his  most  famous  arguments.  Down  to  the  tenth  year  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  dozen  names  can  be  found  to  add  to  Maitland's  list,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  only 
about  as  many  again. 

^  Pipe  Roll,  14  Henry  II,  pp.  24  f .  :  De  dominiis  de  Norfolc,  followed  by  accounts  for 
Thetford,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  fourteen  vills.  The  method  of  assessment  was 
probably  that  described  in  the  later  writs,  when  committees  de  singulis  dominiis  are  to 
meet  with  the  king's  justices  (for  example,  Close  Rolls,  1227-31,  p.  280). 

*  Feudal  England,  pp.  241  f. 

^  Assisa  is  regularly  used  in  the  rolls  of  19-22  Henry  II,  but  in  that  of  23  Henry  II 
a  new  levy  is  styled  auxilium  burgorum  et  villarum.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that 
a  tallage  is  regularly  recorded  under  that  name  in  the  rolls.  Mr.  Round  {Pipe  Roll, 
33  Henry  II,  introd.  xxix)  has  remarked  upon  the  persistent  use  of  tallagium  for  its 
headings  and  of  donum  for  its  details  '.  Thus  on  p.  81  :  '  De  tallagio  dominiorum  Regis 
et  terrarum  que  tunc  erant  in  manu  eius  in  Cantebriggescira.  Idem  vicecomes  redd, 
comp.  de  ,ij.  m.  de  dono  de  Litlington,  .  .  .  .Ixxiij.  I.  et  .x.  s.  de  burgo  de  Cantebrigge.' 
Under  Richard  I,  John,  and  Henry  III  the  precedents  thus  established  were  consistently 
followed  (see  examples  in  Madox,  i.  698  f.,  and  Mitchell,  Studies  in  Taxation  under  John 
and  Henry  III) ;  tallagium  remained  dominant,  but  donum  and  auxilium  never  entirely 
went  out  of  use. 
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exaction,  had  to  acquire  the  character  of  an  authorized  royal 
subsidy  ;  second,  the  boroughs,  through  this  apparent  subjection 
to  the  king's  will  and  through  common  assessment  alongside  his 
manors,  had  to  secure  an  official  rating  as  dominia.  This  leads 
us  to  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Magna  Carta. 

The  words  Simili  modo  fiat  de  auxiliis  de  civitate  Lundonie, 
at  the  end  of  chapter  xii,  have  of  late  years  occasioned  greater 
controversy  than  the  famous  article  to  which  they  are  appended. 
According  to  the  one  explanation,  maintained  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Adams,  a  reluctant  king  was  thereby  pledged,  not  only  to  relieve 
the  Londoners  of  tallage,  but  also  to  recognize  their  *  commune  '.^ 
According  to  the  other,  held  by  M.  Petit-Dutaillis,^  and  recently 
supported  by  Mr.  McKechnie,  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  escape 
the  obnoxious  imposition  was,  perhaps  intentionally,  thwarted 
by  a  halting  and  ambiguous  concession.^  These  two  writers, 
however,  do  not  agree  on  their  definition  of  aid.  Both  lay  stress 
on  the  voluntary  element  characteristic  of  such  payments,  even 
from  non-nobles,  but  Mr.  McKechnie  still  holds  the  view  that 
auxilium  was  assessed  and  collected  by  the  town,  whereas 
tallagium  was  levied  per  capita  by  the  royal  justices — in  spite  of 
the  fact,  noted  by  M.  Petit -Dutaillis,  that  the  author  of  the 
Dialogus  does  not  employ  the  latter  word  at  all.  This  distinction, 
nevertheless,  M.  Petit -Dutaillis  does  identify  with  that  raised  in 
1255  by  the  Londoners,  to  whom  he  merely  attributes  greater 
subtlety  in  the  use  of  terms  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Adams, 
such  a  distinction  between  aid  and  tallage  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  official  usage  of  the  exchequer  and  chancery.  It  may  not 
be  denied  that  to  the  justices  of  Henry  III  the  auxilium  and  the 
tallagium  of  the  towns  were  one  and  the  same.  Mr.  Adams, 
however,  goes  further  and  says  : 

The  only  incident  to  which  we  can  refer  their  claim  of  1255  for  any 
historical  justification  is  the  apparent  recognition  [of  the  commune]  by 
John  combined  with  c.  12  of  Magna  Carta.  If  they  had  any  other  ground 
on  which  to  base  their  claim  to  pay  aids  only,  and  of  their  own  fixing, 
the  evidence  of  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

May  not  this  historical  justification  be  seen  in  the  origin  of  the 
tallage  itself?  *     The  official  identification  and  the  unofficial 

1  Ante,  xix.  702  f .,  xxiv.  490  f. ;  also  in  The  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution,  pp.  353  f. 

^  Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubhs'  Constitutional  History  (tr.  Rhodes), 
pp.  91f.  ' 

»  Magna  Carta,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  236  f. 

*  As  it  was,  Henry  III  had  recently  recognized  limits  to  his  power  of  tallaging  the 
towns,  or  to  their  endurance.  In  connexion  with  his  Gascon  expedition  of  1253  he 
asked  for  auxilia  de  gratia  from  the  boroughs  :  Mitchell,  p.  256.  Compare  the  writ, 
Patent  Rolls,  1225-32,  p.  104,  by  which  the  king  promises  that  the  aid  gi-anted  by 
the  Londoners  in  1226  for  the  war  in  France,  whereby  each  is  to  pay  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual ability,  shall  not  be  made  a  precedent.    This  action  dc  vohmtate  omnium  baronum 

VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXVI.  I  i 
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differentiation  of  aid  and  tallage  would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  recent  evolution  of  one  into  the  other.  When 
this  evolution  was  complete  and  the  doctrine  had  been  arrived 
at  that  the  boroughs  were  on  the  royal  domain,  that  their  aids 
were  tallages,  and  that  the  burgesses,  like  Jews  and  royal  serfs, 
were  subject  to  arbitrary  taxation,  limited  only  by  the  king's 
mercy,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Londoners 
should  demand  an  official  grant  de  omnibus  taillagiis  delendis  nisi 
per  communem  assensum  regni  et  civitatis  ?  -^  Such  a  concession 
wrung  from  King  John  would,  like  so  many  actually  inserted  in 
the  Great  Charter,  merely  have  harked  back  to  the  early  years 
of  Henry  II.  As  it  was,  the  desired  article  never  appeared  in 
Magna  Carta.  Chapter  xxxii  of  the  Articles  of  the  Barons,^ 
with  its  clumsy  phrasing,  was  bad  enough,  but  chapter  xii  of  the 
final  charter,  by  dropping  the  word  taillagiis,  made  interpretation 
in  support  of  the  city's  desire  to  escape  forced  contributions 
absolutely  impossible,  even  if  the  clause  had  been  retained  in 
the  reissues.  Little,  therefore,  came  of  the  Londoners'  efforts, 
but  the  cause  was  not  forgotten.  In  1255  they  again  claimed 
exemption  from  tallage,  only  to  lose  their  case  in  court. 

With  regard  to  the  issues  of  that  famous  quarrel,  little  can 
be  learned  from  distinctions  between  corporate  and  non-corporate 
tenure,  which  were  hardly  intelligible  to  the  men  of  King  John's 
day.  It  is  one  question  whether  London  ever  became  a  '  com- 
mune '  or  not ;  another,  whether  the  city  would  thereby  have 
acquired  freedom  from  all  but  *  feudal '  aids — an  argument  the 
validity  of  which  apparently  rests  entirely  on  a  priori  definition. 
For  if  the  name  auxilium,  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  paid, 
even  its  description  as  voluntary,  may  not  be  set  up  as  peculiar 
to  any  one  variety  of  municipal  status,  only  the  fact  that  the 
commune  was  what  Luchaire  calls  a  seigneurie  collective  can  be 
said  to  have  determined  whether  its  aids  were  '  feudal '  or  not.^ 
However,  this  question  need  not  be  raised  at  all  if  it  be  granted 

nostrorum  civitatis  eiusdem  was  made  the  excuse  for  like  levies  from  many  other  towns, 
as  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  Lynn:  »6td.p.  114;  Hot.  Lit.  Claus.  ii.  204, 20H  ;  Mitchell, 
pp.  172-3  ;  above,  n.  4,  p.  460.  The  aids  of  this  year  are  very  similar  to  the  svbsidia 
gmrrae  and  fines  in  place  of  military  service  collected  by  the  fourteenth -century  kings, 
as  well  as  to  the  famous  Yorkist  ber.evolences,  taken  both  in  money  and  in  men  :  Cal. 
of  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  p.  554  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  566  ;  Rot.  Scot.  i.  330  ;  Cal.  of  Patent 
Rolls,  1334-8,  p.  131  ;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  iii.  285-6. 

^  From  the  nine  articles  apparently  constituting  the  original  proposals  of  the  city, 
published  by  Miss  Bateson,  ante,  xvii.  726. 

'  Simili  modo  fiat  de  tallagiis  et  auxiliis  d^  civitate  Londonie,  et  de  aliis  civitatibiis  que 
inde  hahent  libertates.  The  evident  intention  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  a  tax  officially  styled  either  tallagium  or  auxilium — a  confused  usage 
resulting  from  its  earlier  history.  This  provision  in  the  Articles  would  have  applied  to 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  to  London. 

*  See  Luchaire,  Manuel  des  institutions  franQaises,  pp.  287,  422  ;  Borrelli  de  Serres, 
Recherches  sur  divers  services  publics,  i.  607  f.      The  fact  is  that  the  definition  of  a  com- 
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that  the  tallage  was  evolved  out  of  offerings  to  the  king  which 
were  at  least  supposed  to  be  voluntary,  and  had  not  been  in  1164 
just  what  it  was  in  1 1 89.  The  conflict  between  the  Londoners  and 
the  king  was  not  so  much  one  of  rights — constitutional  or  feudal — 
as  one  of  power  as  against  prejudice.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
no  disquisition  is  needed  here  ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  its 
strength  and  vitality  have  already  been  illustrated  in  connexion 
with  a  clause  of  the  Libertas  Lundoniensis.  If  a  dislike  for 
despotic  exactions  of  ships  and  soldiers  could  force  the  kings  to 
centuries  of  legal  chicanery — by  writ,  by  charter,  and  by  statute — 
would  two  reverses  within  less  than  a  mere  half -century  extinguish 
a  much  livelier  complaint  that  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  Dane- 
geld  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  claims  made  in  1215  and  1255  con- 
tinued so  long  as  tallages  were  imposed.  In  1312  the  Londoners 
asserted  that  their  exemption  dated  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
and  their  protests,  seconded  by  various  other  towns,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  unpopular  measure,  for  the  tax  was  never  collected 
again. ^  The  final  disappearance  of  the  tallage,  and  therefore  the 
real  victory  of  the  boroughs,  was  due  to  their  representation  in 
parliament  ^ — an  eventuality  that  tends  further  to  place  London's 
allegations  of  1215  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  poUtical  currents 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Although  no  other  English  borough 
was  powerful  enough  to  offer  like  resistance  at  so  early  a  time, 
the  attitude  of  London  has  many  parallels  among  the  towns  of 
medieval  Europe.  It  was  pre-eminently  the  recognition  of  this 
widespread  feeling  against  arbitrary  impositions  that  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Third  Estate  in  the  central  councils  of  the 
European  kingdoms.  Carl  Stephenson. 

miine  is  as  dilBficult  as  that  of  a  Uher  hurgus ;  and  both  terms  by  the  way,  mean  much  the 
Q&metolA.V&Ti\'W\o\\ei,Hi8toirede8 institutions  politiqties  et  administrative s  de  la  France, 
in.  12-17,  28,  n.  3,  36. 

1  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  546.  The  memorandum  printed  in  Pari.  Writs,  n.  ii.  84, 
shows  that  the  Londoners  were  silent  about  their  previous  attempts  under  John  and 
Henry  III,  and  tried  to  make  an  exceptional  case  for  their  city  apart  from  all  other 
towns,  which  they  admitted  were  subject  to  tallage.  Besides  the  '  free  customs  of 
Henry  II ',  they  declared  that  they  held  their  city  by  fee-farm  for  all  service — claims 
that  could  have  been  made  by  many  another  ancient  borough.  See  particularly  the 
charters  to  Hereford  (Ballard,  British  Borough  Charters,  p.  222)  and  the  case  of  Salisbury 
{Rot.  Pari  i.  175). 

2  It  may  be  added,  as  links  between  the  old-fashioned  aids  and  the  later  taxes 
on  personalty,  that  the  fifteenths,  sixteenths,  &c.,  of  Henry  III  were  often  styled 
'tallage'  and  arbitrarily  assessed  (Mitchell,  pp.  172-3,  201,  &c.);  and  that  quite 
similar  levies  were  sometimes  separately  granted  by  the  boroughs  to  Edward  I,  and 
fiuch  '  Bubsidies  '  were  at  least  said  to  be  voluntary  (Stubbs,  Cow«<.  Hist.  ii.  256). 
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Some  French  Travellers  in  Naples  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century' 

THE  number  of  Frenchmen  who  visited  Naples  in  the  sixteenth 
centm'y  was  not  large.  At  the  Peace  of  Cambray  in  1527 
France  finally  abandoned  her  claim  to  Naples,  and  the  city  cannot 
have  been  a  pleasant  place  for  patriots.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated 
that  for  years  afterwards  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  in  the  king- 
dom. Between  the  early  days  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII 
and  the  year  1577  there  is  little  of  importance  to  record  as  far 
as  the  topography  of  the  city  from  the  French  point  of  view  is 
concerned.  Of  Charles's  expedition  we  have  some  interesting 
records  by  the  king  himself  and  by  members  of  his  train,  and 
as  the  topographical  side  of  this  extraordinary  undertaking 
has  not  received  much  attention  we  will  commence  our  survey 
of  French  travellers  in  Naples  ^  there  although  it  is  slightly  earlier 
than  the  period  covered  by  these  articles. 

^  Compare  my  article  on  the  German  travellers,  ante,  xxxiii.  176,  April  1918. 

*  Other  travellers  in  addition  to  N.  Audebert  (1577)  were  : 

1511-12.  Jehan  Thenaud,  Le  Voyage,,  in  Schefer  and  Cordier's  Recveil  de  Voyages 
et  de  Documents  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  la  geographie,  Paris,  1882,  v.  14, 15. 

1539.  Germain  Audebert.    See  p.  479,  note  2. 

Before  1544.  Jerome  Maurand,  Itineraire,  in  Recueil  de  Voyages,  xvii.  74  ff. 
Maurand  was  almoner  on  board  the  La  Beak,  which  accompanied  the  fleet  of  Barbarossa 
to  Constantinople.  The  fleet  attempted  to  storm  Pozzuoli  and  bombarded  it  from 
the  sea,  but  sailed  away  when  it  was  seen  that  the  place  was  well  defended  :  '  Vita  di 
D.  Pietro  di  Toledo,'  in  ArcMvio  Storico  Italiano,  ix.  50.  Maurand  gives  some  curious 
drawings  of  Ischia,  Procida,  Pozzuoli,  and  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  See  also  '  Croniche 
di  D.  Gaspare  Fuscohllo ',  in  Archivio  Storico  per  le  Prov.  Napol.,  1876,  i.  545. 

1544.  Jean  Fonteneau,  dit  Alfonse  de  Saintonge,  author  of  La  Cosmographie, 
in  Recueil  de  Voyages,  xx.  206,  ?09. 

1558  and  1566.  Brantome.  See  L.  Lalanne,  Brantome,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ecrits,  Paris,. 
1896,  pp.  26,  28,  ard  94. 

1574.  J.  A.  de  Thou,  Memoires,  Paris,  1823,  p.  258. 

1579.  Vincent  le  Blanc,  The  World  Surveyed,  London,  1660,  p.  317. 

1589.  Sieur  de  Villamont,  Les  Voyages,  1605,  pp.  80  ft. 

1600.  Due  de  Rohan,  Voyage,  1646,  pp.  93  ff. 

1601.  Jean  Antoine  Rigaud,  BreJ  Becueil  des  Glioses  rares  d' Italic,  Aix,  1601,  p.  68, 
On  Frenchmen  in  Italy  at  this  time  see  generally  J.  R.  Charbonnel,  La  Pensee  Italienne 
au  X  VP  Siecle,  Paris,  1919,  app.  x.  Quite  late  in  the  century  Frenchmen  would  appear 
to  have  been  at  Naples  in  considerable  numbers,  for  on  18  November  1581  the  agent 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  writes  that  the  viceroy  with  the  consent  of  the  collateral 
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Charles  VIII  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  22  February 
1495  and  remained  there  nearly  three  months.  For  the  first 
month  there  was  a  considerable  amomit  of  fighting  to  be  done, 
but  after  the  surrender  of  the  Castel  delP  Ovo  on  22  March  Charles 
and  his  attendants  had  time  to  look  about  them.  It  is  clear 
that  Naples  made  a  great  impression  on  the  king.  '  Au  regard 
de  ceste  cite  ',  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  ^  to  Pierre  de  Beau- 
jeu,  '  elle  est  belle  et  gorgiase  en  toutes  choses  autant  que  ville 
pent  estre  ' ;  and  again  to  the  Due  de  Bourbonnais  ^  : 

Au  surplus,  vous  ne  pourriez  croire  les  beaulx  jardins  que  j'ay  en  ceste 
ville,  car  sur  ma  foy  il  semble  qu'il  n'y  faille  que  Adam  et  Eve  pour  en 
faire  un  paradis  terrestre,  tant  ilz  sont  beaulx  et  plains  de  toutes  bonnes  et 
singulieres  choses,  comme  j*espere  vous  en  conter,  mais  que  je  vous  voye. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Poggio  Reale,^  the  palace  built  by 
Giuliano  da  Maiano  outside  the  gates  and  now  known  to  us 
only  from  a  drawing  by  Serlio,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Naples 
seems  to  have  delighted  the  French  more  than  this  pleasant 
place   with  its  gardens,   deer  park,   statues,   and   waterworks. 

council  had  resolved  to  drive  out  all  Frenchmen  from  the  kingdom,  but  that  no  public 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  continues  :  '  ma  al  Console  della  nazione  fu  detto  in  voce 
che  facesse  intendere  ad  ogni  francese,  che  sotto  pena  di  vita  fra  breve  termine  uscisse 
dal  Regno,  cosl  come  e  stato  eseguito  '  {Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  ix.  250). 

*  Lettres  missives  de  Charles  VIII,  ed.  P.  Pelicier,  1903,  iv.  177. 

^  Ibid.  p.  187.  The  whole  expedition  is  considered  by  A.  Tilley,  The  Dawn  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  Cambridge,  1918. 

3  On  the  early  history  of  Poggio  Reale  see  ante,  xxxiii.  186,  n.  39.  Serlio  [Tutte 
Vopere  d'Architettura,  1612,  p.  121)  tells  us  that  the  courtyard  was  surrounded  by 
porticoes  in  two  storeys,  and  in  the  centre  one  descended  by  steps  into  a  central  court 
of  brick,  where  at  suitable  seasons  the  king  dined  with  his  courtiers  and  ladies.  Here 
were  a  clear  fishpond  and  a  fountain  so  contrived  that  by  use  of  certain  hidden 
machinery  the  whole  place  could  be  flooded  with  water  and  the  guests  soaked,  a  form 
of  amusement  of  which  people  at  this  time  never  seemed  to  grow  weary.  At  the  four 
corners  were  four  square  towers  bound  together  by  the  porticoes,  and  here  were  the 
apartments  and  living  rooms,  which  were  very  spacious  and  so  well  protected  from 
the  sun  that  they  were  cool  even  at  mid-day.  After  the  French  occupation  the  palace 
and  grounds  fell  upon  evil  days.  They  changed  hands  continuously,  and  apparently 
little  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  palace  was  still  used,  however,  for  official 
purposes  from  time  to  time.  In  1503  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  received  the  keys  of  the 
city  there,  and  in  1504  the  Turkish  ambassador  was  entertained  there.  Lautrec 
stationed  his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1528,  and  it  was  his  attempt  to  deprive 
Naples  of  water  by  cutting  the  aqueduct  della  BoUa  which  proved  his  undoing,  for 
the  water  flooded  the  low  country  and,  having  no  outlet,  grew  stagnant  and  infected 
the  air.  Plague  attacked  the  camp  and  Lautrec  and  thousands  of  his  men  perished. 
Charles  V  received  the  keys  of  the  city  at  Poggio  Reale  in  1535,  but  from  this  time 
onward  the  viceroys  neglected  it,  and  by  1557,  as  appears  from  an  inventory  then 
taken,  the  place  contained  only  a  few  old  beams  and  tables  piled  up  in  the  rooms  and 
porticoes,  two  benches,  some  cabinets,  and  chairs.  The  ruin  was  soon  complete,  and 
finally  the  neighbourhood  was  converted  into  a  cemetery.  In  1729,  when  Keysler 
was  at  Naples,  the  place  was  so  ruined  as  not  to  be  worth  a  visit.  See  A.  Colombo, 
'II  Palazzo  e  il  Giardino  di  Poggioreale ',  in  Archivio  Storico  per  le  Prov.  Napol.  x.  186, 
309.  Murray's  Guide  to  South  Italy,  pt.  ii,  p.  91,  9th  ed,,  says  that  a  few  scanty  ruins 
still  remain. 
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In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Marechal  de  Gie  ^ 
written  at  the  time  we  have  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
palace  which  is  worth  quoting  : 

Avant  que  le  roy  entrast  en  la  ville,  il  a  couchie  une  nuyt  a  Poge  royal 
qui  est  une  maison  de  plaisance  que  le  roy  Ferrand  et  ses  predecesseurs 
ont  fait  faire,  qui  est  telle  que  le  beau  parler  de  maistre  Alain  Chartier, 
la  subtilite  de  maistre  Jehan  de  Meun,  et  la  main  de  Fouquet  ne  sauroient 
dire,  escripre,  ni  peindre.  Elle  est  assise  loing  de  la  ville  aussi  loing  que  de 
Tours  au  Plesseix,  et  depuis  la  porte  de  la  ville  jusques-la,  on  va  par 
grans  sentiers  et  allees  de  tons  costez.  Elle  est  environnee  d'orengers 
et  de  rommarins  et  de  tous  autres  arbres  fructueux  tant  en  yver  que 
en  este  a  si  grant  quantite  que  c'est  chose  inestimable.  Ledit  jardin  est 
clos  de  murs  en  carre,  et  il  est  si  beau  que  je  ne  vous  sauraye  escripre  en 
la  vie  d'homme.  Environ  ceste  maison  sont  les  belles  fontaines,  les 
viviers  pleins  d'oyseaulx  de  toutes  sortes  et  si  estranges  qu'on  ne  sauroit 
penser.  De  I'autre  coste  le  beau  pare  ou  sont  les  grosses  bestes  k  foison, 
la  garenne  de  connins  et  de  lievres,  I'autre  garenne  de  faisans,  de 
perdrix,  et  il  semble  que  tout  y  soit  fait  par  desir  humain.  Car  par  mon 
souhait  ni  par  celui  d'homme  vivant  rien  ne  pourroit  advenir  de  plus  a 
nature  humaine.  Je  croy  que  c'estoit  la  toute  la  f elicit e  des  predecesseurs 
roys.2 

The  king  did  the  sights  very  thoroughly.  He  was  shown  the 
curiosities  of  Pozzuoli  and  experimented  with  an  ass  and  a  cat 
in  place  of  dogs  at  the  Grotta  del  Cane.^  On  20  May  he  departed 
from  '  his  kingdom  of  Naples  '  and  returned  to  Rome. 

For  the  next  eighty  years,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  are  without 
anything  resembling  a  detailed  account  of  Naples  by  a  Frenchman. 
In  1577,  however,  a  very  observant  citizen  of  Orleans  visited 
Naples  during  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  his 
manuscript  itinerary  preserved  at  the  British  Museum.^  It  has 
never  been  printed  in  its  entirety.  For  many  years  the  name  of 
the  writer  was  unknown,  but  it  has  now  been  shown  fairly 

*  J.  de  La  Pilorgerie,  Campagne  et  Bulletins  de  la  Orande  Armee  d'ltaliey  Nantes, 
1866,  p.  196. 

'  Andre  de  La  Vigne,  an  eyewitness  of  the  expedition,  in  his  narrative  Le  Vergier 
d'Honneur,  which  is  a  mixture  of  doggerel  verse  and  prose,  is  equally  enthusiastic. 
The  work  is  conveniently  read  in  L.  M.  Cimber's  Archives  Curieuses  de  VHiatoire  de 
France,  Paris,  1834.    Poggio  Reale  is  described  at  p.  334. 

'  Le  Vergier  d'Honneur,  p.  359. 

*  Lansdowne  MS.  720.  The  references  are  as  follows  :  ff.  348-58  d,  Rome  to 
Naples ;  ff.  359-77  d,  kingdom  of  Naples ;  ff.  406-45,  Naples  to  Pozzuoli,  &c.  ; 
ft.  446-55  d,  Naples  to  Vesuvius  ;  ff.  456-80  d,  return  to  Naples.  J.  P.  Richter  first 
called  attention  to  this  manuscript  in  Janitschek,  Eepertorium  fur  Kunstwisaenachaft, 
1880,  iii.  288-98.  Extracts  relating  to  Rome  are  printed  by  E.  Miintz  in  Antiquites 
de  la  Ville  de  Rome  aux  Z/F«,  ZF«  et  XV P  Siecles,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  72-128,  first 
published  in  the  Revue  Arckeologiqv£.  A  note  of  Audebert's  on  the  Vatican  is  printed 
by  the  same  writer  in  La  Bibliotheque  du  Vatican  au  XVP  Siecle,  p.  135.  M.  de 
Nolhac  prints  the  description  of  Florence  at  the  end  of  his  article  referred  to  in 
the  next  note. 
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conclusively  by  M.  de  Nolhac^  to  be  the  work  of  a  young  humanist, 
Nicolas  Audebert,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  Italy  between 
1574  and  1578,  the  years  covered  by  the  manuscript.  Nicolas's 
father,  Germain  Audebert,  had  himself  visited  Italy  in  1539, 
and  was  the  author  of  three  Latin  poems  descriptive  of  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  which  were  published  in  his  old  age  and  which, 
although  written  with  considerable  facility,  are  rather  banal 
in  character.^  His  son  Nicolas  wrote  and  spoke  Italian  fluently. 
He  was  a  curious  inquirer  and  he  saw  Italy  very  thoroughly. 
Leaving  Orleans  on  1  October  1574  he  visited  Lyons,  crossed 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  on  14  October,  visiting  Turin,  Piacenza, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  reaching  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  1576  by  way  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Siena. 
He  then  visited  Naples  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Ravenna 
and  Venice.    He  reached  Orleans  again  on  27  April  1578. 

Audebert  left  Rome  for  Naples  on  2  March  1577.  He  took 
the  second  of  the  two  routes  referred  to  in  our  previous  article  ^ 
along  the  coast  to  Torre  di  Patria,  Cuma,  and  Pozzuoli,  and  his 
narrative  from  this  point,  omitting  certain  inscriptions  and  unim- 
portant detail,  including  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  churches  of 
Naples,  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 

Fo.370^.    Poste.  Puteoli.oj  pozzvoLO,   Baia,   Cvma,  dont  cy  apres  sera 
Baiae .  ar  , , 

Cuma,.aE         P'^rie. 

Se  trouue  iusques  a  Naples  fort  bon  pais  pour  bled  et  uin,  et  se- 
reuoyent  les  uignes  plantees  a  la  mode  de  Piedmont  et  Lombardie  estant 
ioinctes  et  rempentes  dans  les  arbres. 

On  ua  tousiom's  par  une  belle  plaine  laquelle  toutesfoys  peu  a  pen 
uient  en  haulsant  et  ce  chemin  dure  tel  6  mil. 

Et  se  descouure  a  main  gaulche  Capua  qui  est  au  pie  des  montagnes 
a  8  ou  9  mil  de  nous. 

Au  bout  de  ce  chemin  se  descend  dedans  vne  belle  plaine  large  de  deux 
milles,  toute  ronde  et  enuironnee  au  tour  de  haultes  coUines,  qui  rend  ce 
lieu  quasi  en  forme  d' Amphitheatre  et  est  plain  de  ruines  antiques  qui 
s'y  uoyent  9a  et  la  2  mil. 

De  ce  lieu  on  passe  dans,  et  a  coste  des  montagnes  et  y  a  quelques 

chemins  taillez  des  collines,  toutesfois  assez  hault  esleuez  sur  icelles,  le 

lieu  est  aulcunement  estroict  a  passer,  &  ny  peuuent  uenir  coches  ny 

charroy  pour  lesquelz  y  a  un  aultre  chemin  au  pie  de  la  montagne  lequel 

st  fort  creux  et  profond,  sur  ce  chemin  se  ua  en  tournant  4  mil. 

Aiant  passe  ces  collines  se  chemine  sur  une  plaine  haulte  esleuee  1  mil. 

Au  bout  de  laquelle  se  descend  d.  miL 

Ce  qui  commence  ia  a  estre  du  mont  du  Pausilippe 

^  Bevue  ArcMologique  (3rd  series),  x.  315-22. 

'  Oermani  Audeberti  Aurelii  Venetiae,  Roma  Parthenope,  Postrema  editio  ah  auctore 
ante  obitum  recognita  et  emendata,  Hanoviae,  1603. 
'  Ante,  xxxiii.  177. 
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Estant  deualez  se  trouue  un  petit  pont  de  pierre  qui  est  a  d.  mil. 

8ur  lequel  est  ceste  inscription  avec  armes  d'Espagne. 

PHILIPPO  HISPANIiE,  REGE,  IMPERANTE 
Petevs  Fan  Archalensivm,  Peincbps 

Constituta  Sanctis  legibus  ciuitato 

Viam  hanc  abscisis  montibus  facilem 
Ac  tutissimam  reddidit  AN7  DNI.  M.D.LXI. 

Ce  pont  est  appelle  de  ceux  du  pays  P  o  n  t  e  di  fuora  grotta,  et  auant 
que  d'y  arriuer  se  trouuent  plusieurs  lieux  ou  les  collines  quil  falloit  passer 
ont  este  taillees  et  est  maintenant  chemin  plat  qui  est  de  quoy  f aict  mention 
ceste  derniere  inscription. 

A  ce  pont  se  ueoid  la  mer  a  coste  droict  &  a  coste  gaulche  une  infinite 
de  montagnes  &  collines  fertiles  qui  se  uont  ioindre  au  Pausilippe,  &  ainsy 
se  chemine  d.  mil. 

Puis  se  trouue  un  chemin  fort  beau  &  fort  droict  qui  destourne  a  main 
droicte  de  sorte  que  auec  celuy  d'ou  nous  uenons  il  se  faict  un  fourchon 
&  sur  le  coing  dudz  fourchon  y  a  un  patassio  triangulaire  qui  est  comme 
un  pillier  ou  mur  faict  en  triangle,  dont  I'un  des  troys  costez  plats  de  Tangle 
est  reuestu  de  pierre  de  taille  &  d'armoirys  d'Espagne  comme  aux  precedens 
au  dessoubz  desquelz  est  une  piece  de  marbre  blanc  auec  ceste  inscription 

PHIL.  II.  CATHOL.  REGNANTE 
Pebaf.  Alcalae.  Dvx  Pborege 
Qui  uias  fecit  ab  Neapoli  ad  Bruttios 
Ad  Appulios,  ad  Samnites  ad  Latinos  opera 

Amplissimo  hanc  quoque  uiam  cliuis 
Antea  difficilem  arctara,  interruptam, 

Cum  iter  eius  ad  mare  direxisset 
Vastaqs  scopulorum  immanitate  constrata 

Nouum  aperuisset  Puteolos 
Multo  breuiorem,  perpetuam,  Illustrem 

Atque  latam  perduxit. 
M.D.LXVin. 

Et  au  dessoubz  de  ceste  inscription  y  a  a  coste  droict  d'icelle  en  une 
aultre  petite  piece  de  marbre  ce  qui  suit. 

Incerti  authoris 

Vetus  antrum  ade6 

Illuminauit  perfecitq^ 

Vt  sit  procul  dubio  perassanium. 

Puis  du  coste  gaulche  en  une  pareille  pierre 

Cuius  opera 
Pulcherrim«e  viae  & 
Et  prouidentia  tutissimee 

En  ce  pilier  triangulaire  le  coste  plat  du  triangle  ou  sont  ces  susdz  inscrip- 
tions regarde  &  est  uis  a  uis  oppose  a  la  grotte  uers  la  uille  et  I'un  des 
aultres  costez  du  triangle  regarde  uers  le  chemin  d'ou  nous  uenons,  & 
I'aultre  uers  celuy  de  Possole,  &  a  chascun  selon  son  coste  est  escript  au 
frontispice  du  pillier 

„  Istac  Puteolos  ,,  Hac  Romam 

Bien  proche  de  ce  pillier  ou  patassio  enuiron  un  demy  traict  d'arc  plus 
auant  y  a  quelque  peu  de  maisons  ensemble  &  une  hostellerie  et  ce  s'appelle 
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Fuora  grotta  qui  uault  aultant  a  dire  en  Italien  comme  hors 
de  la  grotte,  enuiron  a  un  aultre  demy  traict  d'arc  desdz  maisons  est  le 
commencemet  de 

La  Grotta  qui  est  une  grade  et  longue  uoulte  soubz  la  montagne  du 
Pausilippe  persant  d'un  bout  a  aultre,  Aux  entrees  tant  d'un  coste  comme 
de  I'aultre,  ladz  uoulte  est  haulte  d'enuiron  15  ou  16  toyses,  puis  uiet  en 
baissant  uers  le  milieu  ou  elle  n'est  que  de  la  haulteur  d'enuiron  4  ou  cinq. 
La  largeur  est  de  4  toyses,  &  la  longeur  de  plus  de  mille  pas  d.  mil. 

La  dessoubz  tout  est  de  pareil  pane  comme  celuy  de  la  Via  Appia,  et 
tout  y  est  tousiours  plain  de  pouldre,  &  uers  le  milieu  fort  obscur  de  sorte 
que  souuent  Ion  ne  se  uoid  pas  I'un  laultre  ceux  qui  uont  et  ceux  qui  uiennent, 
&  pour  ce  affin  de  ne  se  rencontrer  I'un  I'aultre,  la  coustume  est  de  crier  de 
loing  Alia  marina  ou  bien  Alia  montagna  qui  ueult  dire  que  Ion  se 
retire  du  coste  de  la  mer  ou  de  la  montagne,  &  le  premier  qui  ha  [sic]  crie  im- 
pose loy  a  celuy  qui  vient,  lequel  est  tenu  de  tourner  du  coste  que  Ion  luy  diet. 

La  commune  opinion  du  vulguaire  est  que  Virgile  fut  autheur  de  ceste 
grotte  qu'ilz  tiennent  auoir  este  par  luy  faicte  &  cauee  par  art  magique  : 
&  de  f aict  Petrarque  recite  que  sortant  de  Naples,  et  estant  a  cheual 
soubz  ceste  Grotte  auec  le  Roy  Robert,  Iceluy  Roy  luy  demanda  s'il  estoit 
vray  que  Virgile  eust  faict  ceste  grotte  par  art  magique,  a  quoy  il  respondit 
en  termes  que  I'adjousteray  Icy. 

Inter  Falernum  et  mare,  mons  est  hominum  manihus  confossus,  quod 
opus  insulsum  vulgus  a  Virgilio  magicis  cantaminihus  factu  putat :  Ita 
clarorumfama  hominum  non  veris  contenta  laudibus,  scepe  etiamfahulis  uiam 
facit;  de  quo  quum  me  olim  Rohertus  regno  clarus,  sed  prceclarus  ingenio 
ac  litteris,  quid  sentire,  multis  adstantihus  percunctatus  esset,  humanitatefretus 
regia,  qua  non  reges  modo,  sed  homines  vicit,  locans,  nusquam  me  legisse 
magicufuisse  Virgilium  respondi  :  Ille  serenissimo  frontis  nutu  approhans, 
non  illic  magici,  sedferri  vestigia  confessus  est}  Non  seulement  en  ce  lieu, 
mais  aussy  en  plusieurs  aultres  d'ltalie,  y  a  des  choses  attribuees  a  Virgile 
comme  faictes  par  magie.  Petrarque  diet  aussy  que  de  son  temps  I'entree 
de  la  Grotte  estoit  fort  petite  et  estroicte  ;  &  Pontanus  adjouste  que  elle 
fut  depuis  augmentee  &  eslargie  par  le  Roy  Alphonce  :  Mais  pour  reuenir 
a  ceste  fable  Petrarque  en  un  aultre  passage  diet  uU  primo  uideri  coelum 
incipit  in  agger e  edito  ipsius  Virgilii  husta  visuntur  peruetusti  operis,  unde 
hcecforsan  ah  illo  perforati  montis  fluxit  opinio.^.  .  . 

Vers  le  milieu  de  la  grotte  fut  trouuee  une  pierre  auec  ceste  Inscription. 

Omnipotenti  Deo  Mitrje 

Appius  Claudius 
TarroniuB  Dexter 

V.  C.  Dicat. 

Quand  le  Jour  est  clair  et  serain  on  veoit  assez  par  toute  la  Grotte  pour 
recongnoistre  un  homme,  mais  s'il  faict  sombre  et  en  temps  couuert  on 
y  veoit  fort  peu. 

Auant  que  d'estre  encor  au  milieu  de  la  grotte  se  uoid  une  lumiere  qui 
uient  dans  icelle  par  une  haulte  fenestre  faicte  en  souspiral,  qui  est  une 

1  Itin.  Syr.',  in  Opera  (Basle,  ed.  1581),  p.  560.  The  extract  is  quoted  as  given  in 
the  manuscript,  but  there  are  several  variations  between  it  and  the  printed  text. 

2  Opera  1581,  p.  560. 
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uoulte  longue  qui  uient  la  respondre  non  toute  droicte  d'en  hault  mais 
obliquement,  ayat  son  commencement  au  dessus  de  I'entree  de  la  grotte 
beaulcoup  plus  hault  et  au  dessus  de  la  voulte,  ce  qui  est  tant  a  un  coste 
comme  a  I'aultre.^  Au  milieu  iustement  de  la  grotte  y  a  a  coste  droict 
une  petite  Chapelle  entaillee  dans  le  roch. 

La  couleur  de  la  pierre  de  ce  roch  est  comme  grise,  &  se  congnoissent 
encor  aisement  les  coups  de  ciseaux  et  marteaux  dont  Ion  a  use  a  faire 
cest  ceuure  admirable  qui  est  chose  qui  faict  assez  contre  ceux  qui  ne 
croyent  que  ce  soit  ouurage  d'hommes  mesme  que  depuis  8  ou  9  ans  en  ca 
ladz  grotte  a  este  encor  plus  cauee  et  mieux  accomodee  durant  le  temps 
que  Perasan^  (qui  ha  faict  mettre  toutes  les  inscriptions  cy  dessus 
mentionnees)  estoit  Viceroy  a  Naples  lequel  pour  faire  le  chemin  egual 
feist  oster  par  bas  tout  du  long  de  la  haulteur  de  deux  piedz. 

L'Autheur  de  ce  merueilleux  &  admirable  ouurage  est  incertain,  toutes- 
foys  la  plus  commune  opinion  est  que  se  fust  L  u  c  u  1 1  u  s  que  Ion  diet  qui 
trouua  ia  un  aqueduct  en  cest  endroict  qui  trauersoit  ceste  montagne, 
&  que  il  le  feist  croistre  iusques  a  seruir  de  passage  pour  aller  a  Naples  et 
euiter  la  peine  de  monter  par  dessus  le  mont  du  Pausilippe,  aultres  I'attri- 
buet  a  C  o  c  c  i  u  s  . 

Estant  tout  au  bout,  a  main  gaulches  se  uoid  en  fort  grosses  lettres, 
toutesfoys  assez  mal,  et  plus  hault  que  3  toises,  graue  dans  le  roch  ce  qui 

Antrum  erat  antiquum  iter  et  horribile  chaos. 

Apres  que  Ion  est  sorty  de  la  Grotte  le  chemin  ne  ua  pas  tout  droict, 
mais  se  tourne  a  coste  gaulche  estant  oppose  a  I'ouuerture  de  de§a  un  bout 
du  roch  pour  ne  descouurir  droict  la  uille,  ayant  este  20.  ou  30  pas  a  coste, 
et  entre  la  roche  taillee  se  reprend  a  droict  le  chemin  qui  ua  droict  dans  le 
faulbourg  &  quasi  des  Tantree,  se  trouue  a  droict  uers  la  mer  une  eghse 
nommee  Santa  Maria  del  Paradiso  ou  y  a  de  beaux  iardins 
d' Grangers  et  Palmiers,  &  derriere  I'Eglise  se  mont  sur  la  montagne  qui  est 
le  Posilippe  &  la  dessus  sont  encor  des  iardins.  Entre  aultres  choses  y  a  un 
bout  qui  ua  respondre  sur  la  bouche  &  entree  de  ladz  Grotte,  un  lieu  qui 
est  le  sepulchre  de  V  i  r  g  i  1  e  faict  comme  une  petite  chambrette  quarree, 
uoultee  par  le  hault,  le  dedans  de  laquelle  est  faict  par  petitz  quarreaux 
et  y  a  10  fenestres  uoultees  qui  ne  percent  point  le  mur,  &  au  hault  de  la 
uoulte  sont  comme  deux  souspiraux  qui  baillent  Jour,  puis  tout  droict 
a  I'opposite  de  la  porte  y  a  une  assez  grande  fenestre  quarree  qui  ha  ueiie 
sur  le  chemin  &  commencement  de  la  Grotte.  Tout  au  dessus  de  ceste 
chambrette  faicte  en  forme  de  Mausole  et  ronde  au  dessus  y  a  de  petitz 
arbrisseaux  qui  y  croissent,  parmy  lesquelz  y  a  dans  une  pierre  escript 

VIRGILIVS 

^  In  1546  Pietro  di  Toledo  paved  the  roadway  and  improved  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments by  two  new  ventilating  shafts  and  by  enlarging  the  ends.  The  earlier  circular 
air-shafts  were  the  work  of  Alfonso  I  of  Arragon.  See  R.  T.  Gunther,  Pausilypon, 
The  Imperial  Villa  near  Naples,  Oxford,  1913,  p.  19. 

»  Don  Parasan  do  Rivera,  Duke  de  Alcala,  Viceroy  1559-71  :  *  Per  maggior  comodit^ 
e  sicurezza  del  commercio  apri  nel  regno  piii  regie  strade,  e  fece  costruire  nuovi 
e  magnifici  ponti.  A  lui  dobbiamo  la  via  che  da  Napoli  si  conduce  insino  a  Reggio  : 
I'altra  che  ci  mena  in  Puglia,  nel  Sannio  e  ne'  confini  del  regno  :  e  quell'  altra  magnifica 
da  Napoli  a  Pozzuoli ' :  Giannone,  Istoria  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli  (1865),  vi.  160. 
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Lon  diet  que  ceste  petite  chambrette  n'est  le  lieu  proprement  et  sepulchre 
de  Virgile,  mais  tout  contre  en  sortant  de  la  porte  d'icele,  a  deux  pas  est  le 
roch  de  la  montagne  tout  droict  dans  lequel  estoit  un  lieu  caue  ou  rvrne 
plaine  des  cendres  de  Virgile  fut  mise  &  apportee  de  Calabre  par  le  com- 
mendement  deAuguste  qui  uoulut  que  la  sepulture  d'un  si  braue  homme 
fut  pres  le  lieu  ou  il  ha  faict  la  plus  grande  part  de  ses  compositions  que 
lon  diet  estre  dans  ceste  chambrette  qui  estoit  son  estude  &  que  les  10 
fenestrelles  ou  niches  qui  sont  au  tour  dans  le  mur  estoyent  lieux  ou  il 
auoit  de  la  cendre  du  corps  de  ses  plus  chers  amys  morts  quil  gardoit  en 
me  moire  d'eux. 

Depuis  quel  que  temps  en  9a  ^  a  eu  un  Due  de  M  a  n  t  o  u  e  qui  ha  faict 
ouurir  le  lieu  dans  le  roch  ou  il  ha  trouue  I'vrne  &  les  cendres  desquelles 
il  feist  transporter  une  bonne  partye  aMantoue  &  en  laissa  bien  peu 
qu'il  feist  remettre  au  mesme  lieu  &  rebouscher  Touuerture  sur  laquelle 
ha  este  adiouste  une  pierre  marbrine,  longuette,  et  enclauee  contre  le  roch 
en  laquelle  est  graue  ce  distique.^ 

„  Qui  cineres  ?   tumuli  hsec  uestigia.  conditur  olim 
„  Ille  hoc  qui  cecinit,  pascua,  rara,  duces. 
CAN.  REG.  M.D.LIIII. 

Le  lieu  de  ce  sepulchre  s'appelle  Patulcusa  cause  d'vne  deesse  nommee 
P  a  t  u  1  c  i  s  de  quoy  faict  mention  le  poete  P  o  n  t  a  n  u  s  en  ces  uers  cy 

tuq3  6  mihi  culta  Patulci 

Sur  ce  mont  cy  et  en  ce  quartier  tout  au  tour  croist  d'excellent  uin 
Grec  (car  ainsy  se  nome  tout  excellent  uin  tant  a  Rome  come  a  Naples). 

Estant  descendu  de  ce  lieu  &  suiuant  un  peu  la  riue  de  la  mej  a  main 
droicte,  se  ua  par  le  pied  des  montagnes  qui  est  fort  beau  et  plaisat  pays 
et  se  nomme  ce  quartier  LaMergelinaou  sur  le  pied  de  la  montagne  est 
une  Eglise  &  conuent  de  moines  noirs  appellee  SantaMariadelPrato 
bastye  sur  roch  au  riuage  de  la  mer,  &  est  de  la  fondation  deSannazare 
duquel  le  sepulchre  se  uoid  en  icelle  au  derriere  du  choeur,  lequel  est  tres 
beau  &  excellent  tout  esleue  de  marbre  blanc,  &  tout  au  hault  est  le  pour- 
traict  dudz  Sannazare  faict  de  pareil  marbre,  resemblant  assez a  celuy 
de  Petrarch e,  Ledz  pourtraict  est  seulement  iusques  a  I'estommac, 
et  au  dessoubz  y  a 

,,  Activs 
„  Sincervs 

Au  dessoubz  de  ces  deux  mots  est  la  biere  marbrine  ou  plus  tost  Cenotaphe  : 
au  dessoubz  du  quel  est  une  grande  piece  de  marbre,  quarree  en  largeur 
d'enuiron  troys  pieds  &  dedans  icelle  est  esleue  et  taille  le  pourtraict  de 
Pan,  Syrinx,  NepHiune  &  Calliope,  uoulat  ces  quatre  figures 
demonstrer  &  signifier  les  oeuures  que  ledz  Sonnazare  ha  composez. 
Ceste  pierre  est  entournee  de  Cornices  et  feillage  en  forme  d'un  petit 
tableau,  &  sur  icelle  y  a 

„  D.  0.  M. 

»  Compare  Gunther,  Pausilypon,  p.  204.  For  other  legends  concerning  Virgil's 
bones  see  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the,  Middle  Ages  (Engl,  translation),  p.  274  ;  Sarnelli, 
Ouida  di  Napoli,  1697,  p.  343. 
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A  chasque  coste  f  a  une  belle  statue  grande  comme  le  naturel.  Celle  qui 
est  a  coste  droict  du  tableau  est  une  Nymphe,  et  celle  de  I'aultre  coste 
est  une  Pallas  armee  auec  son  morion  en  teste  enfonce  sur  le  front. 

Au  bas  du  tombeau  pres  de  terre  est  ce  distique  qui  suit,  escript 
&  graue  dedans  le  marbre  &  est  de  la  f aeon  de  B  e  m  b  u  s  qui  estoit  de  son 
temps  &  fort  son  amy. 

„  Da  sacro  cineri  flores  :  hie  ille  Maroni 
„  Sincerus  Musa  proximus  ut  tumulo. 
„  Vixit  ANN.  LXXII.  Obijt  M.D.XXX. 

Aux  costez  de  ce  distique  sont  ses  armes  auec  le  huaulme  au  dessus,  puis 
sur  la  basse  marcbe  du  sepulchre  est  escript 

„  F.  10.  ANG.  FLO.  OR.  |.  FA. 

Qui  est  le  nom  de  I'ouurier  lequel  estoit  moinne  de  I'eglisse  mesme  &  auoit 
este  disciple  de  M  i  c  b  e  1  A  n  g  e.^ 

Reuenant  au  chemin  se  passe  vne  grande  rue  qui  est  f  aulbourg  de  Naples  ^ 
laquelle  comence  des  le  bout  de  la  grotte  &  a  coste  droicte  ny  a  bastiment 
mais  seulement  le  riuage  de  la  mer  vis  a  vis  lequel  sont  toutes  belles 
maisons  &  palais,  mais  estant  un  pen  plus  pres  de  Naples  les  bastimens 
sont  tant  d'un  coste  comme  de  I'aultre,  et  a  main  droicte  y  a  un  aultre 
petit  chemin  qui  suict  la  riue  de  la  mer,  a  gaulche  y  a  d'excellens  Jardins 
remplys  d'orangers  qui  en  ce  pays  sont  en  grande  quatite,  mais  entre  les  aul- 
tres  fault  veoir  le  jardin  deDomCarcia  gentilhomme  Espagnol  demeurant 
a  Naples.^    Depuis  la  grotte  jusques  a  la  porte  de  Naples  y  a  vn  mil  et  plus. 

Naples  demeure  1  mil 

Tres  belle  et  grande  ville,  principalle  de  tout  le  Royaulme,  ceinte  de 
tres  fortes  murailles,  et  fossez  a  fond  de  cuve,  bors  mis  du  coste  que  Ion 
arrive  quil  ny  en  a  point  non  plus  que  du  coste  de  la  montaigne,  et  coste 
de  la  mer.  La  ville  est  fort  peuplee,  riche  &  opulente  :  en  laquelle  se  voyent 
encores  au  Jour  d'huy  plusieurs  vestiges  &  tesmoignages  de  son  antiquite 
&  de  ce  qu'elle  a  este. 

Les  lieux  principaux  &  cboses  plus  remarquables  sont  premierement  les 
troys  chasteaux  appelez  Cast  el  dell'  Ouo,  Cast  el  Nuovo  & 
Castel  San t' Elmo  desquels  Je  parleray  cy  apres  particulierement. 
La  Piazza  dell'  01m o,  la  Vicaria  II  Mercato.  Les  quattre 
Jurisdictions  appellees  I.  Seggi.  &  plusieurs  belles  eglises  &  aultres 
bastimens,  dont  sera  faict  mention  en  leur  lieu. 

La  situation  de  Naples  est  telle  que  I'on  n'y  peult  rien  souhaitter  dauan- 
tage  :  Car  en  premier  lieu  c'est  chose  certaine  et  confessee  que  de  toute 
I'ltalie  le  meilleur  &  plus  fertile  pays  c'est  celuy  que  Ion  appelle  au  Jour 

•  ■ 

1  There  is  an  engraving  of  the  tomb  in  Sarnelli's  Guida,  p.  334.  The  two  statues 
were  intended  to  represent  Apollo  and  Minerva,  but  were  labelled  by  the  monks 
David  and  Judith  to  save  them  from  the  rapacity  of  one  of  the  viceroys  who  was  about 
to  carry  them  away,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  pagan. 

*  The  Chiaia. 

'  The  houses  and  palaces  with  their  beautiful  gardens  and  trees  extended  along 
the  shore  as  far  as  the  tower  which  stood  where  now  the  road  to  the  grotto  and  the  road 
to  the  Mergellma  separate.  See  Reumont,  The  Carafas  of  Maddaloni,  London,  1854, 
p.  267. 
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d'huy  Terra  di  Lauoro  &  des  anciens  diet  Campania  dont  Pliny 
faict  une  telle  description  en  son  3^  liure  chap.  5.  que  Ion  ne  peult  donner 
louange  a  vn  pays,  ou  y  souhaitter  chose  qui  ne  soit  en  cestuy  cy :  Au  milieu 
duquel  &  au  plus  plaisant  et  meilleur  endroit,  est  assise  la  ville  de  Naples. 
Et  s'il  est  ainsy  (comme  aulcuns  ont  voulu  dire)  que  des  partyes  du  monde 
I'Europe  soit  la  plus  temperee  et  mieux  accomplie,  &  de  I'Europe  que 
I'ltalie  emporte  le  prix  il  y  aura  raison  de  conclure  que  Naples  qui  est 
meilleur  climat  du  pays  estime  le  principal  de  I'ltalie,  soit  la  mieux  situee 
du  monde.  Et  de  faict  elle  est  toute  en  pente  vers  le  mydy  ayat  de  ce  coste 
de  La  mer  Mediterranee  qui  flotte  Jusques  au  pied  des  murs,  du  coste  d'Occi- 
dent  le  mont  de  Pausilipe,  et  aussy  du  coste  du  Septentrion,  ce  qui  rabbat 
&  empesche  entierement  le  vent  qui  I'hyuer  seroit  fascheux  sans  cela, 
vers  r  Orient  le  pays  est  beau  &  descouuert.    L'air  y  est  fort  bon,  et  salubre  ; 
Le  climat  bon  pour  la  temperature  des  saisons,  estant  I'este  refi-aischie 
par  le  vent  ordinaire  qui  est  sur  mer,  &  I'hyuer  guarantie  du  mauvais 
vent  comme  a  este  diet.    La  fertilite  du  pays  circonuoisin  en  blez,  vins, 
fruicts,  huilles,  et  toutes  aultres  choses  necessaires  a  I'homme  la  rendent 
plus  commode  que  ville  aulcune  qui  puisse  estre,  y  ayant  oultre  ce  grande 
quatite  de  bestail,  et  bons  pasturages  par  les  montaignes,  infinys  buffles 
pour  le  labour  des  terres  qui  sont  animaux  plus  forts  et  plus  durables  au 
travail  que  ne  sont  les  boeufs  ou  cheuaux,  qui  ne  pourroyent  porter  la  force 
quil  fault  a  labourer  un  tel  terroir,  les  laines  y  sont  excellentes,  &  tout 
le  pays  reply  -de  Lacs  auec  quantite  de  poissons,  pour  la  commodite,  et 
pirs  fontaines  et  petites  riuieres  pour  le  plaisir,  puis  oultre  tout  cela 
la  commodite  de  la  mer  pour  le  traffic  de  marehandises,  et  le  port  tellement 
ayde  de  la  nature  qu'il  n'y  a  que  craindre  pour  les  vaisseaux,  n'estans  pres- 
que  esbranlez  pour  tempeste  qui  vienne,  daultant  que  le  lieu  de  la  ville 
est  com  au  bout  d'un  petit  golfe  et  est  icelle  faicte  en  croissant  ayant  deux 
longues  cornes  estedues  en  mer.     Auec  tout  cela  il  n^  a  lieu  au  monde  ou 
il  se  trouve  plus  grande  abondance  de  soyes,  et  draps  de  telle  estoffe,  qui 
est   leur   plus  grand   guaing  &  principale  marchandise.     Pour  les  Jar- 
dinages,  il  ne  se  peult  veoir  lieu  plus  propre,  comme  tesmoignent  assez  les 
excelents  Jardins  ou  se  trouuent  de  toutes  sortes  de  simples  rares,  et 
arbres  fruictiers,  Citronniers,  Orangiers,  Cedres,  Palmiers,  Grenadiers,  & 
aultres  semblables :  et  principalement  sur  la  susdz  montaigne  d  e  1  Posilipo 
appellee  par  les  anciens  Pausilypum  pour  les  delices  e)  plaisances 
qui  s'y  trouuent,  .  .  .     Ceste  montaigne  fut  ancienement  percee  en  deux 
lieux,  premierement  au  lieu  dont  a  cy  deuant  este  parle  que  Ion  appelle 
la  Grotta  :  ©  I'aultre  lieu  est  sur  le  riuage,  voire  dedans  la  mer  ou  s'esten- 
doit  la  montaigne  en  facon  de  promontoire,  ce  qu'a  pfnt  ilz  nomment 
Capo  di  Posilipo  et  estoit  ancienement  conioinct  a  I'isle  de  Nisita, 
ou  il  y  fut  faict  un  passage  soubs  la  montaigne  par  Lucull.  pour  abbreger 
chemin  sans  tornoyer  I'isle  quand  il  iroit  aux  bains.^    Mais  comme  le  temps 
mine  &  consomme  toutes  choses  ;   en  fin  ceste  grotte  a  este  ruinee,  &  ne 
restent  plus  que  quelques  remarques  de  pierres  taillees  qui  sont  en  mer, 
I'eau  regorgeant  en  murmurant  en  la  cpncavite  d'icelles.  .... 

Pour  venir  particulierement  aux  principales   choses   de   Naples  Je 

1  The  Grotta  di  Sejano.    On  the  whole  subject  sec  Mr.  Gunther's  Pausilyion. 
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commenceray  par  le  plus  ancien  chasteau  qui  est  a  pfnt  nome  C  a  s  t  e  1 1  o 
dell'  0  u  0  qui  est  une  petite  isle  sur  le  port  de  Naples  a  vn  traict  d'arc 
de  terre  et  estoit  anciennement  un  roch  qui  s'aduensoit  en  mer  lequel 
fut  taille  &  separe  de  terre  ferme  par  Lucullus  qui  y  feit  ses  piscines  dont 
Plutarque  faict  mention  en  sa  vie,  et  depuis  y  fut  basty,  et  le  lieu  fut 
nomme  M.egaris,  ou  de  pfnt  y  a  vn  vieil  chasteau  appelle  Castel 
dell'ouo  parce  que  I'lsle  a  la  forme  ronde  &  oblongue  comme  un  oeuf. 

Assez  pres  de  ce  lieu  est  en  terre  ferme  au  dedans  de  la  ville  k  deux 
traicts  d'arc  du  Mole  &  riuage  de  la  mer  Castel  nuouo  lequel  est  une 
tres  belle,  grande,  et  forte  place,  tant  pour  les  tours  &  grossez  murailles  de 
pierre  de  taille,  doubles  fossez  tres  profonds  &  larges,  comme  aussy  pour  les 
retraictes  qui  sont  dedans  ou  ilz  se  peuuent  retrScher  Jusques  a  troys 
foys  (comme  Ion  diet)  car  il  n'est  possible  aux  Francoys  d'y  entrer  :  la 
quantite  de  canons  que  Ion  diet  y  estre  faict  qu'il  est  difficile  a  croire. 
Ce  chasteau  descouure  sur  la  mer  &  fut  premierement  basty  par 
Charles  I  dela  maison  d'Angiou  Roy  de  Naples  :  &  depuis  fut  accreu 
&  faict  tel  quil  est  par  A 1  f  o  n  s  e  d'A  r  a  g  o  n  Premier  Roy  de  Naples. 

Le  troyssesme  chasteau  et  forteresse  est  Castel  Sant'  Hermo  ou 
comme  le  vulguere  diet  Castel  Sant  E 1  mo,  ainsy  nomme  a  cause  de  I'eglise 
qui  est  aupres  ayant  ce  mesme  nom  La  situation  d'Iceluy  est  sur  le  hault  de 
la  montaigne  du  Posilipe  &  est  tout  caue  das  le  Roc  qui  luy  sert  mesmes  de 
murailles  en  pTfs  endroits,  &  y  a  aussy  en  iceluy  quelques  chambres 
practiquees  &  gaingnees  das  le  Rocher,  qui  est  une  pierre  moUasse.  Ce 
chasteau  est  tellement  aduantageux  pour  sa  situation  et  de  telle  consequence 
que  le  tenant  Ion  pent  aisement  auoir  la  ville  a  laquelle  il  commande  et  la 
descouure  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  s'y  peult  rien  faire  a  couuert  non  plus  que  dedans 
les  deux  autres  chasteaux.  Ceste  forteresse  a  este  bastye  par  Charles 
second  Roy  de  Naples,  et  depuis  fortiffiee  par  I'Empereur  Charles  V«. 

En  cest  endroit  cy  au  pied  de  la  montaigne  que  y  a  des  Jardins  appar- 
tenans  aux  moynes  de  San  Seurino,  appellez  Olimpiani,  ou  se  fai- 
soyent  Jadis  des  f estes  &  Jeux en I'honneur  de  Juppiter  Olimpius. 

II  y'a  encores  un  aultre  quattresesme  &  dernier  chasteau  appelle 
Castello  Capuano  qui  est  peu  de  chose  et  duquel  Ion  n^e faict  estat. 
Le  nom  de  Capuano  luy  a  este  donne  parce  qu'il  est  proche  de  la  porte  qui 
meine  a  Capua,  a  cause  de  quoy  elle  est  appellee  Capuana  ;  Au  Jour  d'huy 
Ion  s'en  sert  a  faire  assemblees  pour  les  affaires  de  la  ville.  II  fut  premiere- 
ment appelle  N  o  r  m  a  n  o  parce  que  il  auoit  este  basty  par  un  Francoys 
qui  estoit  de  Normandie,  et  a  pfnt  est  appelle  Vicaria  nuoua. 

Tons  les  troys  chasteaux  premiers  nommez  sot  remplys  d'Espagnols 
&  oultre  ce  y  en  a  tant  dans  la  ville  qu'ilz  esgalent  ou  surpassent  le  nombre 
des  Italiens,  &  se  trouuent  la  peu  d'infans  qui  ne  sachent  I'vne  et  I'aultre 
langue.  II  5^  a  plrs  gentilshommes  Espagnols  de  grande  maison  riches 
&  opulens,  qui  ont  quicte  I'espagne  et  se  sont  venuz  habituer  a  Naples 
auecques  toute  leur  famille. 

II  y  a  ptfs  belles  grandes  places  dedans  la  ville  entre  lesquelles  y  en 
a  quattre  principales,  I'une  est  Piazza  dell'  Olmo  toute  proche  de 
Castel  nuouo. 

L'aultre  est  II  M  a  r  c  e  1 1  o  ou  se  vendent  les  necessitez  &  vivres  &  la 
sont  les  halles  au  pain,  la  boucherie  &  poissonnerie  tout  en  un  tenant. 
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La  troyssesme  place  sera  1 1  M  e  r  c  a  t  o  qui  est  la  plus  belle  &  la  plus 
grande  que  J'aye  iamais  veiie  en  ville,  elle  est  toute  quairee  &  pavee, 
dedans  laquelle  vers  I'un  des  coins  y  a  une  chapelle  esleuee  au  lieu  mesme 
ou  f urgt  descapitez  Corradino^  filz  de  Conradus  &  Federic 
d'Austria  son  tuteur  par  le  moyen  de  Charles  premier,  Roy  de  Naples,  qui 
debuoit  estre  Roy  au  cas  que  Conradus  (qui  estoit  son  frere  propre)  ne 
laissast  enfans  :  dedans  ceste  chapelle  est  enterre  ledz  Corradino. 

La  quattresesme  place  est  L  a  V  i  c  a  r  i  a  qui  est  une  grande  place  vis  a 
vis  le  palais  de  la  Justice  dont  a  cy  deuant  este  parle.  .  .  . 

En  ceste  ville  y  a  vne  chose  ancienne  &  bien  remarquable  dont  n'ay 
peu  scauoir  I'origine  qui  est  de  quattre  lieux  en  diuers  quartiers  de  la 
ville  que  Ion  appelle  S  e  g  g  i  ^  qui  sont  comme  salles  basses  qui  vers  la  rue 
ne  sont  fermees  que  de  grands  barreaux  de  fer  sans  muraille  sinon  de 
la  haulteur  &  en  facon  d'un  guardefol.  En  chascun  d'eux  s'assemble  la 
noble^e  de  la  ville  (qui  est  en  grand  nombre)  dont  y  en  a  de  Princes,  Dues, 
Marquiz,  Contes,  Barons,  Cheualiers  &  aultres  Seigneurs,  et  la  tons  ensem- 
blemSt  traictent  des  affaires  de  la  ville,  et  sont  chascun  ou  d'un  Siege  ou 
d'aultre,  car  cela  vient  de  families  ne  se  change.  .  .  . 

Sur  le  rivage  de  la  mer  se  void  le  Port,  qui  est  appelle  1 1  M  o  1  o  a  cause 
qu  il  y  a  vn  grad  quay  large  de  plus  de  quattre  toyses,  qui  entre  bien  cent 
ou  six  vingts  pas  en  mer,  puis  faissant  un  angle  droict  tourne  a  main 
gaulche,  se  continuat  encores  quelque  soixante  ou  quattre  vingts  pas,  et 
est  de  pierre  de  taille,  sans  guardefol,  ce  qu'en  Italien  Ion  nomme  Molo  au 
lieu  que  nous  disons  Quay.  Sur  le  coin  &  angle  d'Iceluy  y  a  vne  tres  belle 
&  riche  fontaine  ^  esleuee  de  marbre  blanc  auec  personnages  et  statues 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  tragedy  may  be  read  in  A.  H.  Norway's  Naples,  Past 
and  Present  (4th  ed.),  1911,  pp.  150  ff. 

2  The  origin  of  the  Seggi  or  association  of  nobles  and  people  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
The  localities  where  they  met  to  discuss  personal  affairs  and  the  afifairs  of  the  city  were 
known  by  various  names ;  we  find  them  mentioned  as  Portico,  Tocco,  Seggio,  or 
Sedile,  and  similar  loggie  or  lodges  are  found  in  other  places  in  Italy  at  this  time. 
In  Naples  what  was  at  one  time  an  association  of  nobles  became  in  time  as  the  influence 
of  the  people  increased  an  association  of  nobles  and  people  divided  into  five  sediles  of 
nobles  and  one  sedile  populare  to  which  citizens  were  admitted.  Each  sedile  elected 
a  deputy  by  whom  the  business  of  the  city  was  administered.  See  Reumont,  The 
Carafas  of  Maddaloni,  pp.  63  ff.  ;  '  Trattazioni  di  molti  nobili  Napoletani  per  aver 
parte  ne'  seggi',  in  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  ix.  147. 

'  This  fountain,  called  from  the  four  statues  which  adorned  it  '  la  fontana  dei 
Quattro  del  Molo  ',  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Mole  and  was  the  joint 
work  of  Annibale  Carcavello  and  Giovan  Domenico  d'Auria  and  was  completed  about 
1562.  It  was  rectangular  and  in  four  smaller  angles  were  sculptured  four  dolphins 
spouting  water  from  their  mouths.  In  the  four  larger  angles  were  four  life-size  statues 
of  bearded  men  representing  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Ganges, 
and  Nile.  These  figures  held  urns  between  the  knees  from  which  water  poured  into  the 
lower  basin.  In  the  centre  was  a  pillar  from  which  water  was  thrown  into  another 
basin.  The  whole  was  raised  upon  several  marble  steps.  In  some  place  not  specified  it 
bore  the  arms  of  the  viceroy,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  city.  The  fountain  was  the  peculiar 
pride  of  the  people.  It  was  praised  in  verse,  and  literary  works  were  dedicated  to  it. 
It  suffered,  however,  the  fate  of  much  that  was  beautiful  in  Naples  during  the  period  of 
thejviceroys,  for  in  1670  it  was  carried  off  to  Spain.  Gemelli  ( Viaggi  (1741 ),  ii.  541)  saw 
the  four  statues  in  the  Casa  del  Campo  at  Madrid  in  1689.  From  B.  Croce,  Curiositn 
Storiche,  Naples,  1919,  p.  84,  it  would  appear  that  the  fountain  is  still  to  be  seen  there/ 
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&  le  bassin  grand,  large  et  hault,  qui  est  un  canal  par  lequel  I'eau  est 
conduicte  en  ce  lieu,  ce  qui  n'est  seulement  beau,  mais  aussy  commode  pour 
les  vaisseaux  qui  partent  pour  faire  voyages  qui  n'usent  d'aultre  eau  que 
de  celle  de  ceste  fontaine  pour  leur  guarniso  laquelle  Ilz  n'ont  peine 
de  tirer,  ny  d'aller  querir  loing.  Ce  port  est  ordinairemen  fort  remply 
de  vaisseaux,  mais  lors  que  J'y  estoys  il  y  en  auoit  peu,  d'aultant  que  en 
tel  temps  Ion  commence  a  voyager  par  mer  &  que  aux  premiers  beaux 
Jours  navigables  la  plus  part  font  voille  s'estans  des  long  teps  preparez. 

Entre  le  port  et  la  ville,  sont  les  murailles  et  la  porte,  mais  distates 
seulement  d'enuiron  six  ou  sept  toyses  du  rivage  de  la  mer.  ... 

En  la  vieille  ville  II  y  auoit  anciennement  troys  rues  principales  dont 
I'une  est  a  pfnt  appellee  Soma  piazza  en  laquelle  se  void  un  puis 
de  marbre  blanc,  ou  sont  entaillees  p!rs  figures  et  choses  diverses,  que  le 
commun  populace  diet  estre  cbaractaires  magicques  &  auoir  este  faictz  par 
Virgile. 

L'aultre  Rue  est  celle  ou  est  le  Siege  de  Capuana  qui  finissoit  ou  se  void 
au  Jour  d'huy  I'Eglise  de  la  Magdelaine  que  Ion  appelle  aussy  S^'"^  Maria 
a  Cancello,  ou  Ion  void  encores  quelques  vieux  murs  d'une  sorte  de  mas- 
sonnerie  qui  n'est  congneue  a  ceux  de  ce  temps,  combien  que  Pline  en  face 
metion. 

La  troysseme  Rue  estoit  celle  de  La  Vicaria  vecchia  laquelle  alloit 
Jusques  a  la  montaigne  a  I'endroit  ou  estoit  la  Porta  Nolana,  ou  se  uoid 
maintenant  un  vieil  arc  de  pierre  de  taille  qui  estoit  la  porte  ancienne  de 
laquelle  faict  mention  Tite  Line  en  ces  termes  Nolani  per  aduersam  portam 
urbis  via  Nolam  ferente  effugiunt,  Samnitihus  exclusis  ah  urbe  ut  expeditior 
in  prcBsentia  fuga  itafoedior. 

Pres  de  La  Vicaria  vecchia,  est  La  strada  di  ForceUa  laquelle  se 
fend  &  diuise  en  deux  et  fut  ancienement  ainsy  faicte  expressemet  a  la  figure 
de  la  lettre  Pithagorique  pour  demonstrer  la  voye  estroicte,  hault e  &  fas- 
cheuse  d'un  coste,  &  la  large,  en  descente  &  plus  aggreable,  d'aultant  que 
ceste  large  conduisoit  aux  Jardins  &  aultres  lieux  de  plaisir,  &  i'estroicte 
alloit  ou  estoyent  les  estudes  et  escholes  des  arts  liberaux,  ou  est  a  present 
I'eglise  S*^  Andrea  Apostolo  qui  fut  quelque  temps  appellee  LoScogliouso 
pour  ceste  occasion.  Ces  escholes  cy  estoyent  loing  hors  la  ville  et  furent 
ruinees  par  le  feu  de  Vesuue  (au  Jour  d'huy  appelle  Monte  di  Somma).  .  .  . 

En  ceste  ville  y  a  ptrs  beaux  palais  e)  en  plus  grand  nombre  qu'en 
aulcun  lieu  d'ltalie,  entre  lesquelz  sont  celuy  delPrencipediSalerno^. 

Public  feeling  ran  high  at  its  removal,  and  its  name  passed  into  proverbial  use:  e 
uno  del  Quattro  del  Molo  being  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt  or  to  signify  anything 
imaginary  or  as  to  the  existence  of  which  there  was  any  doubt.  See  Capasso,  '  La 
fontana  dei  Quattro  del  Molo  diNapoli ',  in  Archivio  Storico  per  le  Prov.  Napol.  v.  158. 
*  Cp.  Le  Vergier  d'Honneur,  p.  360  :  '  Mardy  19  de  may,  le  Roy  ouyt  messe  aux 
Cordeliers  de  Nappies,  et  disna  en  I'hostel  du  prince  de  Salerne,  ung  heau  et  noble 
lieu,  car  il  est  fait  a  pointe  de  pierre,  en  fa9on  de  dyamans  ou  il  y  eut  grant 
triumphe.'  Naples  possessed  no  more  beautiful  palace  than  this.  It  was  built 
by  Novello  di  San  Lucano  in  1480  in  an  elevated  position  near  what  was  then  the 
Porta  Realc.  The  walls  were  of  astonishing  thickness,  inlaid  with  regularly  hewn 
blocks  of  travertine  marble.  The  building  was  long  an  object  of  pride  to  the  Neapoli- 
tans, and  when  in  1584  it  was  sold  they  desired  to  purchase  it  for  the  city.  The  viceroy, 
however,  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  it  was  sold  to  them.  It  is  now  the  church  of  the 
Gesii  Nuovo.    See  dispatch  of  the  agent  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  23  March  1584, 
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del  Duca  di  Grauina  .  del  Duca  di  Seminara  auquel  y  a 
pirs  antiquitez  &  inscriptions  .  il  palazzo  d'Vrsino  et  grand 
nombre  d'aultres  pareils. 

Estant  a  Naples  se  peult  remarquer  &  recongnoistre  combien  p  la  fre- 
quentation  de  diuerses  humeurs  de  personnes  le  naturel  se  change,  et 
mesmement  de  tout  un  peuple  Car  pour  le  temps  qu'il  y  a  que  I'Espagnol 
tient  le  Royaulme  de  Naples  ceux  de  la  uille  en  ont  tellement  pris  les 
gestes  et  aultres  f  aeons  de  faire,  et  de  se  gouuerner,  qu'ilz  seblet  presque 
Espagnols.  Ce  qu'ilz  auoyent  pareillement  faict  lors  que  les  Francoys 
en  estoyet  Seigneurs  comme  il  se  void  en  plrs  et  diuerses  choses,  mesmement 
que  I'esprit  du  Neapolitain  est  fort  prompt,  subtil,  et  un  peu  leger,  sans 
la  conuersation  de  I'Espagnol  qui  le  rend  plus  attrempe  &  rassis,  mais  en 
quelque  sorte  que  Ion  les  veille  prendre  ilz  sont  de  leur  propre  naturel 
caults  et  ruzez  et  en  somme  tels  qu'il  ne  se  fault  trop  fier  en  eux  :  ayans 
avecques  cela  la  teste  un  peu  chaulde  et  (comme  Ion  diet)  pres  du  bonnet* 
Parmy  leur  langaige  sont  demeurez  infinyz  mots  francoys  qui  ne  sont 
aux  aultres  lieux  en  usage  :  Et  auec  ce  y  a  quelques  endroits  de  la  ville  qui 
retiennent  le  nom  que  les  Francoys  leur  ont  bailie  :  comme  L  a  R  u  a 
Francesca  qui  est  ou  habitoyent  les  francoys,  et  se  void  aussy  ce 
mot  de  Rua  qui  n'est  Italien  mais  seulement  Italianize.  La  strada 
della  Scalesia  ainsy  appellee  k  cause  que  les  compagnies  de  Calais 
y  estoyet  demeurantes,  ou  pour  ceste  occasion  estoyet  venuz  habituer 
quelques  marchands  dudz  lieu  qui  j  faisoyent  grand  traffic  de  diaps  et 
laines  d'Angleterre,  po^"  quoy  est  encores  a  pfnt  la  rue  ordinaire  ou 
demeurent  ceux  qui  font  pareil  traffic. 

La  Rue  la  plus  frequentee  est  celle  delBanchiau  bout  de  laquelle 

est  la  place  de  I'Olmo. 

A  Naples  y  a  une  coustume  ancienne  qui  s'obserue,  qui  est  le  premier 

Jour  de  I'an  ilz  font  la  feste  du  Laurier  &  en  portent  tons  affin  que  toute 

I'annee  leur  soit  prospere  &  heureuse,  n'estant  cest  arbre  subiecte  aux 

tonnoires  &  tempestes  du  ciel. 

Hz  ont  aussy  une  aultre  coustume  le  premier  Jour  de  May,  de  faire  et 

celebrer  la  feste  des  fleurs  du  Genest,  en  memoire  de  Flora. 

Par  la  ville  se  voyent  infinyes  belles  fontaines,  et  en  la  grand  part 

des  maisons,  mesmes  aux  bostelleries,  y  a  ordinairement  quelques  belles 

fontaines  en  f aeon  de  grostesque  a  quelque  coing  de  la  Sale  ou  vers  ii  bout 

de  la  table. 

II  y  a  vniuersite  en  droict  &  en  toutes  aultres  facultez,  auecques  assez 

belles  escholes  et  quantite  d'Escboliers,  daultant  que  ceux  du  Royaulme 

ne  peuuent  aller  faire  leurs  estudes  en  aultre  lieu  sans  permission  du  Roy 

d'Espagne  ou  de  son  lieutenant  a  Naples. 

Les  Grecs  y  ont  une  Eglise  auecques  exercice  de  leur  religion,  ou  Je  leur 

veis  chanter  messe  en  grec  auec  les  solemnitez  qu'ils  obseruet.  .  .  . 

II  y  a  pTfs  Neapolitains  &  principalement  ptfs  Calabroys  qui  sont 

pauures  &  entierement  ruinez  pour  auoir  suivy  le  party  de  France,  au 

moins  leurs  predecesseurs  qui  estans  de  grande  maison  ont  este  recherchez 

printed  by  Palermo  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  ix  (1846),  p.  246  ;  also  Reumont, 
The  Carafas  of  Maddaloni,  p.  258 ;  B.  Croce,  Un  Angola  di  Napoli,  1912,  has  some 
interesting  notes  and  a  drawing  of  the  palace. 
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par  le  Roy  d'Espagne  et  tellement  tourmentez  &  affligez  que  la  posterite 
s'en  resent. 

Le  peuple  est  fort  grossier  en  son  parler  et  n'use  comme  aux  aultres 
lieues  d'ltalie  du  mot  de  Signoria  parlant  en  troyssesme  personne,  ny 
mesmes  de  la  seconde  personne,  qui  est  chose  plus  honneste,  et  doulce,  mais 
parle  seulement  en  premiere  personne  par  tu,  et  toy,  a  quiconques  ce  soit. 

Les  plus  beaux  et  meilleurs  cheuaux  de  seruice  qui  soyent  au  monde 
pour  la  guerre,  et  mesmes  pour  rompre  la  lance,  sont  ceux  de  ce  pays  daul- 
tant  que  leurs  haraz  sont  aux  montaignes  pierreuses  de  la  Calabre,  et 
sont  aussy  ces  cheuaulx  en  telle  estime  par  tout  lesquelz  nous  appellons 
en  France  Coursieurs  de  Naples,  ou  Cheuaux  de  Eegne  :  et  n'est  permis 
ne  possible  en  enleuer  du  Royaulme  sans  permission  du  Roy  d'Espagne, 
qui  ne  Pottroye  aisemet  sinon  a  quelques  grands  Seigneurs,  comme  il  feit 
au  Roy  de  frace  du  temps  que  J'y  estoys  auquel  il  permist  d'enleuer  25 
pieces  de  Cheuaux. 

Les  monnoyes  de  Naple  sont  presque  toutes  du  pur  cuiure  &  tellement 
empeschantes  que  pour  demy  escu  Ion  en  a  les  deux  mains  plaines  qui 
ne  prend  de  la  petite  d' Argent,  desquelles  en  ay  guarde  de  toutes  les  sortes. 

Ceste  ville  pour  sa  beaulte  a  obtenu  le  nom  de  gentille  aux  Epithetes 
des  villes  d'ltalie  qui  sont  telz  Roma  la  santa.  Venetia  la  riccha. 
M  i  1  a  n  o  la  grande.  Genua  la  superba.  F  i  r  e  n  z  a  la  bella.  N  a  p  o  1  i 
la  gentile.  Bologna  la  grassa.  P  a  d  o  a  la  passa,  ma  Venetia  la 
guasta. 

La  ville  est  gouuernee  par  un  lieutenat  du  Roy  d'Espagne  lequel  en 
Italien  ilz  nomet  Vi  c  e  r  e,  et  demeure  la  cinq  ans  au  gouuernement,  puis 
y  en  entre  un  aultre  en  son  lieu,  le  palais  duquel  est  tout  proche  et  Joignat 
Castel  nuouo,  ou  se  uoid  un  tres  beau  Jardin  qui  est  du  Palais.  .  .  .  Sortant 
deux  milles  hors  ceste  porte  de  Capua  se  trouue  dedans  la  plaine  le  Jardin 
Royal  appelle  Poggio  Reale  qui  consiste  en  un  fort  beau  et  grand 
bastiment  enrichy  de  peintures,  basty  par  le  Roy  Ferrand  d'Aragon  au  bout 
duquel  est  un  fort  grand  Jardin  reply  d' Grangers  &  citronniers,  et  y  a  une 
telle  quatite  de  fontaines,  que  en  un  moment  Ton  en  faict  sourdre  de  soubz 
terre  par  toutes  les  allees  et  recoins  du  Jardin  sans  celles  qui  couslent 
continuellement.  Tout  es  [sic\  enuirons  de  Poggio  Reale  se  voyent  infinyes 
masures  et  uestiges  de  fort  vieux  bastymens  et  diet  on  que  la  estoit  I'atiq: 
Palepoli, 

On  Sunday,  17  March,  Audebert  visited  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  and 
Cuma.  He  marvelled  at  the  Solfatara,  experimented  with  dogs  at 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  and  sweated  in  the  Bagni  di  Tritoli  so  that 

a  la  sortye  de  ce  lieu  nous  estions  tellemt  moillez  de  sueur  que  nos  chemises 
pourpoincts  et  aultres  habits  en  estoyent  tons  baignez,  aussy  que  estans 
la  dedans  Teau  nous  distilloit  de  tons  cotez  du  visage  en  grande  abondace 
et  estoit  la  eyre  de  noz  torches  a  demy  fondue. 

He  then  returned  to  Naples,  visited  Vesuvius,  but  did  not  climb 
it,  and  on  23  March  set  out  for  Rome.  Malcolm  Letts. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon,  Edward 
Hopkins^  M,P,  for  Coventry 

THE  Right  Honourable  Edward  Hopkins,  a  provincial  gentle- 
man of  parts  and  fortune,  mingled  in  the  politest  circles 
under  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  early  Georges,  and 
cultivated  (with  some  assiduity)  both  at  home  and  abroad  the 
society  of  the  titled  great.  Though  scarcely  a  literary  man,  he 
made  his  experiences  of  foreign  travel  and  the  hustings  in  days 
when  whig  and  tory  came  together  as  heatedly  with  staves  as 
ever  Capulet  and  Montagu  with  swords  the  subject  of  some 
reminiscences,  which,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us 
entire,  furnish  interesting  glimpses  of  his  time.^ 

Coming  of  a  citizen  stock,  which  for  generations  had  repre- 
sented Coventry  in  parliament,  Edward's  father,  Richard  Hopldns, 
identified  himself  with  the  country  party  under  Charles  II,  though 
members  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  family,  descendants  of  Sir 
William  Hopkins,  long  treasured  memories  of  unrewarded  services 
performed  for  Charles  I  during  his  imprisonment.  When  the 
king  was  hurried  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  *  and  in  restraint  there  ', 
says  Horatio  Hopkins  in  a  petition  for  some  civil  employment 
under  Queen  Anne,  '  they  found  a  way  of  corresponding  with 
him  by  letter ',  and  were  entrusted  with  his  most  important  affairs 
till  '  his  (ever  to  be  deplored)  dying  day  '.  Moreover  they  sold 
un  estate  worth  £1,200  per  annum  to  supply  his  majesty's  needs, 
*  as  may  be  evidenced  ',  he  continued,  '  by  sixty  odd  letters  in 
his  said  Majesty's  own  handwriting '  in  the  petitioner's  keeping.^ 

No  such  flight  of  generosity  is  recorded  of  the  Coventry 
members  of  the  clan,  who,  if  report  spsaks  true,  never  made 
loans,  save  when  the  security  was  of  the  best.  At  first  they 
followed  the  unambitious  ways  of  trade,  but  Sir  Richard, 
Edward's    grandfather,    became    a    serjeant-at-law,    and    was 

1  These  memoirs  are  preserved  in  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Eld,  mayor  of 
<^o .entry  in  1834,  a  local  antiquary.  His  son,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Eld,  rector  of 
Polstead,  Suffolk,  kindly  permitted  me  to  transcribe  the  manuscript.  The  original 
appears  to  be  lost.  I  should  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of 
Professor  C.  H.  Firth  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaven. 

"^  Portland  MSS.  viii.  360.  See  also  Hillier,  Charles  I  and  Carisbroolc  Castle,  p.  243 
el  jiassim. 
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knighted  at  the  restoration.  His  initials  and  those  of  Sarah, 
his  wife,  appear  on  the  finely  decorative  lead- work,  dated  1655 
and  1656,  of  the  old  timber  house  at  Coventry,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Sampson  Hopkins  had  given  shelter 
to  the  little  Princess  Elizabeth,  later  queen  of  Bohemia.  The 
next  generation  took  to  the  lucrative  money-scrivener's  calling, 
Thomas,  our  hero's  uncle,  being  said  to  have  been  an  ally  of  the 
infamous  '  Vulture  '  Hopkins  ,i  who  died  near  the  South  Sea 
House  in  1732,  after  amassing  an  immense  fortune.  No  doubt 
the  professional  and  political  interests  of  the  family  were  inter- 
dependent, for  their  parliamentary  connexion  with  Coventry 
had  been  an  affair  of  long  standing.  Richard,  Edward's  father, 
a  '  Staunch  Protestant ',  his  epitaph  declares,  '  and  a  true  Loyal 
Patriot ',  served  as  memTber  for  Coventry — with  a  few  short 
intervals — from  1670  to  1700,  and  is  credited  with  the  feat 
(occurring  probably  on  4  November  1673)  of  helping  to  hold 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Speaker,  in  the  chair,  while  a  vote  was 
taken  against  the  court.  The  staunchness  of  his  protestantism 
showed  itself  in  his  support  of  Monmouth.  A  '  Mr.  Hopkins  '^ 
attended  him  when  in  September  1682,  during  a  quasi-royal 
progress,  he  received  '  great  entertainment '  at  Coventry  and 
other  places  on  the  north-west  road  ;  ^  and  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  which  ended  at  Sedgemoor,  Richard  was,  *  says  his  son,' 
distinguished  *  as  a  malignant,  disarmed  and  confined  to  his 
House,  at  the  same  time  the  Prisons  being  filled  with  those  of 
lesser  rank  '.^  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  foe  whom  it  was  worth 
while  to  conciliate,  and  James  II,  coming  on  1  September  1687 
on  progress  to  Coventry,  chose  to  stay  at  the  whig  leader's  house 
in  Earl  Street  rather  than  at  Whitefriars,  the  house  of  the  tory,. 
Hales.  James,  it  appears,  was  '  very  gracious  '  to  his  host,  and 
it  is  with  an  account  of  this  visit  that  Edward  Hopkins,  at  that 
time  a  lad  of  some  twelve  years,  begins  the  narrative  of  his  own 
fortunes.  *It  was  intimated  to  my  Father',  he  says,  'by  some  of 
the  principal  Lords  of  the  Court  that  the  king  was  disposed  to 
shew  him  some  publick  mark  of  favour,  but  he  with  dutyfulness 
and  decency  declined.'  James  went  to  St.  Michael's  Church  to 
'  touch  for  the  evil ',  but  heard  mass  in  the  Hopkins's  house  in 
the  room  over  the  classic  archway  where  the  garlanded  plaster 
ceiling,  half  in  ruin,  tells  a  tale  of  departed  grandeur.  '  The 
morning  after  his  arrival,'  says  Edward,  '  publick  mass  was  said 
in  the  Great  Dining  Room,  where  I  was  present  at  the  celebration 
of  it,  my  age  screening  me  from  any  observation  in  my  behaviour 

^Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Persons  composing  the  Kit-Cat  Club  (1821),  p.  225. 
Edward  is  wrongly  stated  {ibid.  p.  227)  to  have  been  Thomas's  son.  See  also  Luttrelt 
Papers,  V.  182,  vi.  50. 

*  Luttrell  Paper  Si  i.  219.  s  Hopkins  MS. 
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by  those  who  attended  the  Service.'  James's  condescension  at 
this  visit  availed  nothing.  William  of  Orange  had  no  heartier 
adherents  than  Richard  and  Edward  Hopkins. 

In  the  troubles  of  1688  Richard  again  played  the  host  to 
royalty.  After  her  midnight  escape  from  Whitehall  on  25  Novem- 
ber, the  Princess  Anne,  squired  at  fii*st  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
then  by  an  increasing  company  of  Orange  adherents,  journeyed 
by  way  of  Nottingham  to  Coventry.  Her  departure  thence 
seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  reception  of  the  news  of  her 
father's  first  attempt  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and  her  going — Edward 
tells  us — was  followed  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  famous  '  Irish 
night  '. 

The  Princess  came  to  Coventry  to  my  father's  house,  where  during 
her  sejour,  part  of  three  days,  she  received  an  account  by  express  that 
the  King,  who  was  before  fled  from  Salisbury  Plain  to  London,  had 
abandoned  that  city  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  marching  towards  it.  .  .  . 
Upon  this  Princess  Anne  sat  forward  for  London,  and  that  very  night  the 
false  but  memorable  alarm,  which  was  at  the  same  time  spread  over  the 
kingdom,  reached  us  that  the  King's  Irish  Army  of  Papists  was  destroying 
all  by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  such  was  the  pannick  that  every  one  bdieved 
they  were  at  the  next  town.  The  confusion  was  so  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance that  it  was  no  wonder  I  had  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions, 
and  it  was  by  the  whole  family  increased  from  my  father's  being  absent, 
for  he  was  gone  to  escort  the  Princess  a  day  or  two  on  her  journey  to 
London. 

Edward's  memoirs  take  no  further  account  of  royal  visits. 
Maybe  he  was  already  at  Eton  when  in  1690  his  father  gave 
entertainment  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Oxford  naturally 
followed  Eton,  though  he  tells  us  there  had  been  thought  of 
placing  him  in  the  university  of  Utrecht.  This  project,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  on  2  July  1692,  aged  seventeen,  he  was 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  and  there,  no  doubt,  cemented 
the  serviceable  friendships  he  had  formed  in  his  school  career. 
Alnong  his  contemporaries  at  the  university  was  Spencer  Compton, 
later  earl  of  Wilmington,  Walpole's  unequal  rival,  and,  like 
Hopkins,  a  future  member  for  the  borough  of  Eye  in  Suffolk. 
On  4  April  1696  Edward  started  on  his  travels,  leaving  London 
for  Rotterdam  in  the  '  Centurion  of  50  Guns  '^  under  Captain  Price. 
Thereafter  he  wandered,  not  infrequently  in  titled  company, 
through  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy,  seeing  camp  life  with  the 
'  Grand  Army  '  under  the  command  of  King  William,  and  journey- 
ing with  a  pass  from  Villeroi,  through  Liege,  Maestricht,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  Paris  during  1697-8  he  laid  '  a  good  founda- 
tion of  interest'  with  Portland,  the  British  ambassador,  and, 

1  Hopkins  MS. 
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making  friends  with  Matthew  Prior,  must  have  dabbled  in 
espionage^  of  the  least  reputable  kind  under  the  directions  of 
that  versatile  diplomatist.  Going  farther  afield,  he  lingered  in 
1698-9  at  the  court  of  Milan  in  the  company  of  St.  John  (Boling- 
broke),  residing  with  '  Minheer  Ginkle,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Athlone  '  ;  ^  saw  Venice,  still  in  St.  John's  company,  during  the 
carnival  and  Rome  in  Holy  Week  to  the  accompaniment  of 
*  the  follies  of  fourberies  of  Biggotts  and  of  the  Pope  and  a  parcell 
of  Fryars  ',  and  spent  the  first  evening  of  a  later  Paris  sojourn 
(February  1700)  in  the  convivial  company  of  St.  John,  Abraham 
Stanyon  of  Swiss  fame.  Stanhope — later  the  general — and 
Sydney,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester.  This  visit  to  Paris  did  not 
pass  off  without  a  certain  eclat,  for  not  only  did  Hopkins  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  his  future  chief, 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  but  he  even  appeared  as  King  William's 
proxy  in  the  character  of  the  duke's  fellow-sponsor  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  child  of  the  duke  of  Manchester',  who  was  then  ambas- 
sador there,  a  distinction,  he  is  careful  to  remind  us,  of  no  small 
use  to  him  both  among  the  French  and  at  court  after  his  return 
to  England. 

With  a  father  in  parliament  and  '  heartily  attached  '  to  the 
interest  of  Eang  William,  and  an  uncle,  Thomas  Hopkins,  '  one 
of  the  under-secretaries  of  State ',  it  is  natural  that  our  discreet 
young  traveller,  though  well  informed  by  his  aunt,  the  widow 
Lady  Carteret,  of  what  passed  at  St.  Germains,  should  betray 
extreme  reluctance  to  be  identified  with  the  Jacobite  party. 
On  one  occasion,  having  gratified  his  curiosity  by  going  incognito 
to  see  the  pretender  return  from  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
in  order  to  avoid  an  introduction.  '  The  next  morning,'  he  says, 
'  Mr.  Prior  came  into  my  Chamber  and  ask'd  me  how  I  slept 
after  committing  Treason.  I  said  I  was  guilty  of  none.  "  How," 
says  he,  "  you  will  pretend  that  you  did  not  kiss  hands  at 
Chaillot."  I  answered  with  a  smile  that  I  found  he  had  good 
intelligence.'  Prior  confessed  to  a  knowledge  of  his  friend's 
innocence,  adding  that  the  king  would  hear  of  certain  suspicious 
facts  as  soon  as  the  next  courier  reached  London,  for  '  in  a  Court 
of  Beggars  a  Minister  can  never  want  Spyes  and  there  was  nothing 
done  at  St.  Germains  that  was  long  a  secret '.  We  know  from 
a  letter  of  Prior  to  Portland ^  which  alludes  to  Hopkins's  discreet 
withdrawal,  that  the  Jacobite  delinquent  was  a  certain  '  Twisden 
or  Twisdel ',  whom  the  writer  *  had  suspected  for  several  reasons 
to  be  of  that  party  '.  Hopkins  afterwards  saw  James  II  and 
his  court  at  a  great  hawking  match,  and  he  and  his  English 
companions  *  made  our  observations  ',  he  says,  *  without  difficulty 

1  See  Bath  Papers,  iii.  240.  2  Hopkins  MS.  ^  Bath  Papers,  iii.  231. 
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or  hazard,  but  we  could  sometimes  overhear  some  of  the  Jacobites 
say — "  Those  are  some  of  Bentinck's  people."  '  In  the  autumn  of 
1698  Hopkins  went  with  Sir  Fulwar  Skipwith,  another  Warwick- 
shire traveller,  to  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  careful  to  avoid 
falling  in  with  the  royal  exiles,  but  viewing  them  from  a  safe 
distance  when  they  supped  in  public  with  Louis  XIV  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood. 

The  late  Queen  [he  says]  sat  between  the  two  Kings  and  seem'd  to  make 
Court  and  endeavour  to  entertain  the  King  of  France  by  discourse,  who 
naturally  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  I  observed  a  haughtyness  and  reserve 
to  her  own  Husband,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  which  I  thought  very  unbe- 
coming.i 

Travel  was  in  those  days  beset  with  dangers,  and  Hopkins 
could  not  'but  admire  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God',  which 
brought  him  home  alive  and  safe  again.  Of  the  moral  perils 
encountered,  some  were  '  occasioned  by  the  foUys  of  youth, 
some  incident '  to  the  society  through  which  he  had  passed  ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  association  with  St.  John,  none  too  rigid 
a  moralist,  and  of  the  ugly  espionage  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  with  Prior,  we  may  be  certain  that  our  young  provincial 
whig  was  of  better  stuff  than  the  typical  young  '  Dunciad ' 
debauchee  who  *  sauntered  Europe  round  and  gathered  every  vice 
on  Christian  ground  '.  Whether  these  perils  were  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  bear-leader  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  Richard  Hopkins  had  apparently  enough  confidence 
in  his  son's  sagacity  to  send  him  to  face  the  gay,  evil  old  world 
of  the  courts  of  Europe  unattended  save  by  a  trusty  Huguenot 
servant,  an  omission  his  son  is  careful  to  explain  arose  not  from 
over-frugality  on  his  father's  part,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  suitable  companion.  In  this  particular  he  differed  from 
his  erstwhile  fellow-traveller,  Lord  Woodstock,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  who  saw  the  world  under  the  surveillance  of  M.  Rapin, 
the  Huguenot  historian. 

Hopkins  returned  from  his  travels  in  October  1700,  when  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  threatened  to  convulse  Europe, 
and  soon  plunged  into  politics.  His  father,  who  had  represented 
Coventry  for  about  thirty  years,  was  weary  of  attendance  at 
parliament  ;  family  pique  only  induced  him  to  stand  at  the 
1698  election,  when  his  nephew,  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  '  at  the 
instigation  of  a  violent  party ',  declared  himself  a  candidate  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gery,  '  a  inveterate  enemy  '  of 
the  Hopkins  clan,  '  without  previous  notice  or  decent  compliment 
to  his  Uncle  '.^  Party  spirit  in  Coventry  ran  incredibly  high, 
and  the  near  relationship  of  the  local  leaders — Sir  Christopher 

*  Hopkins  MS.  «  Ibid. 
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Hales 's  mother  and  Richard  Hopkins's  wife  were  sisters — seems 
only  to  have  afforded  cause  for  further  exasperation.  At  the  next 
election  (January  1701),  Richard  stood  aside  and  gave  place  to 
his  brother,  Thomas,  who  successfully  contested  the  seat  in  the 
whig  interest,  but  declined  to  come  forward  again  in  December 
of  that  year,  when  William  III  seized  the  moment  of  the  French 
king's  recognition  of  the  pretender  for  a  dissolution.  It  was  then 
mooted  that  Edward  Hopkins  should  stand  for  parliament. 
*  Our  Friends  ',  he  says,  '  strenuously  solicited  to  have  one  of  our 
family  to  represent  'em,  and  resolved  to  set  me  up,  and  afterwards 
they  wou'd  think  of  a  suitable  and  agreeable  partner  to  join 
with  me.'  A  colleague  was  found  in  the  person  of  Henry  Neale 
of  AUesley,  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.^ 

My  Father  [says  Edward]  was  a  good  deal  averse  to  it,  judging 
rightly,  of  which  I  have  since  been  persuaded,  that  it  was  entailing  upon 
the  family  an  abundance  of  trouble  and  expense,  living  in  the  Town,  and 
in  a  Town  where  party  violence  and  rage  prevail  to  an  immoderate  degree. 
At  length,  strong  importunity  overcame  my  Father's  aversion  and  indeed 
my  inclinations  were  very  contrary  to  those  of  my  Father,  and  I,  as  far 
as  I  durst,  or  was  decent,  seconded  the  request  of  our  Freinds.  I  was  young, 
active,  ambitious,  warm  in  the  interest  of  my  Country,  just  come  from 
travels  of  several  years  and  vain  enough  to  think  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  interest  of  Europe,  but  I  had  no  motif,  I  fear,  so  strong  as  my  resent- 
ment to  my  kinsman,  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  for  his  former  treatment  of 
my  Father,  and  was  determined  to  try  whether  our  family  had  not  as  good 
an  interest  as  his. 

Coventry  returned  two  members,  and  had  a  relatively  large 
electorate  of  some  1,500  freemen,  qualified  by  apprenticeship, 
but  it  was  a  standing  dispute  whether  the  reception  of  money 
from  the  numerous  charitable  f  imds  at  the  disposal  of  the  corpora- 
tion did,  or  did  not,  entail  disenfranchisement.  Moreover, 
impartiality  was  so  little  expected  from  the  returning  officers 
that  when  at  the  election  of  1741  it  was  manifested  in  the  dealings 
of  Mr.  John  Gamble,  nicknamed  '  the  honest  sheriff  ',  the  affair 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  fete,  attended  by  a  '  numerous 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  '  at  the  White  Bear  Inn.^ 
Parties  were  very  evenly  balanced  in  the  election  of  December 
1701,  but  it  was  in  the  whigs'  favour  that  they  could  count  on  the 
returning  officers'  support.  Hopkins,  putting  on  the  best  face,  says 
he  '  had  a  good  majority  on  the  Poll  above  'em  all '  (the  parlia- 
mentary committee  afterwards  affirmed  that  Sir  Christopher  was 
six  votes  ahead  of  his  cousin),  but  that  there  was  a  close  struggle 

1  Whitley,  Representation  of  Coventry,  p.  127.  His  mother,  Anna,  was  daughter 
of  Henry  Cromwell  of  Upwood,  brother  of  Robert  Cromwell,  brewer,  of  Huntingdon. 
Her  sister  EUzabeth  married  Oliver  St.  John. 

*  Whitley,  op.  cit.  p.  154. 
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between   Hales   and  Neale   for  the  second  seat,  the   former's 

majority  consisting   '  of  a  certain  number  under  such  a  head 

a  dispute  arose  whether  they  had  a  right  or  no  '.  The  sheriffs, 
he  continued, 

wou'd  not  take  upon  'em  to  determine  the  nicety,  but  wou'd  leave  it  t?o 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  they  returned  me  absolutely  and  made  a  double 
return  of  Sir  Chr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Neale.  This  was  an  ill-advised  step, 
owing  to  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  some  of  our  Freinds,  but  my  Father 
and  I  cou'd  not  well  interpose  or  reason  with  'em,  since  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  regard  only  to  our  own  interest, 

one  whig  seat  being  secure.  As  a  result,  several  petitions  went  up 
from  Coventry,  and  numerous  local  witnesses  came  to  tell  their 
tale  when  the  case  was  tried  by  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons. 1 

The  incidents  of  an  election  under  William  III  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  later  times.  Witnesses  related  how  one 
of  the  aldermen  dispensed  the  bread  of  corporation  charity 
after  the  election  *  in  a  Partial  manner  to  those  that  polled  for 
Mr.  Neale  and  Mr.  Hopkins  ',  and  how  another,  named  Owen, 
had  told  a  voter  there  would  be  no  'Occasion  for  a  license  for  his 
house  ',  unless  he  supported  the  whigs.  The  tories,  however, 
by  no  means  blameless  in  the  affair,  replied  by  violence.  Major 
Beak,2  an  old  Cromwellian  officer,  '  being  an  ancient  man,  going 
to  the  Gallery  to  poll  to  avoid  the  Crowd ',  was  pelted  with  stones 
and  turnips ;  while  in  the  streets  600  of  Hales 's  men  fell  on  200 
of  the  opposing  party  and  fought  until  a  bystander  asked  Sir 
Christopher  if  he  '  would  have  Murder  '  done.  Bribery  seems  to 
have  been  practised  on  both  sides,  even  by  Hopkins  personally, 
though  his  frugal  douceur  was  unsuccessful.  One  Richard  Hall 
deposed  : 

Mr.  Hopkins  and  the  Under-sheriff  came  to  him  and  desired  his  Vote  ; 
that  he,  the  said  Hall,  told  him  '  He  had  no  Vote '.  And  Mr.  Hopkins 
gave  him  Sixpence  and  bid  him  he  true  to  him,  and  said,  '  He  would  be 
a  further  Friend  to  him  '.  And  he  went  to  the  Bar  and  came  back  without 
poUing.  And  Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  him  and  said,  '  He  had  spoke  to  the 
Sheriff  not  to  deny  his  poll '.  And  then  he  went  and  polled  for  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hales  and  Mr.  Gery. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  donor  who  cried  off  his  bargain.  Joseph 
West  deposed  : 

He  was  treated  with  others  at  the  Gaol,  at  the  time  of  the  Election.  That 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Neale  on  account  of  30s.  promised  him  ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged it  was  not  paid  him  because,  as  he  was  told,  he  was  not  for 
Mr.  Neale  in  his  Heart. 

1  Journals  of  the  Hmise  of  Conwwns,  xiii.  650,  655,  656,  759  seqq. 

2  M.P.  for  Coventry  1654,  1656,  1659,  1660,  1679. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  Edward's  tory  kinsman,  Horatio  Hopkins, 
played  the  part  of  Hales's  lieutenant  throughout  the  contest. 

The  Coventry  affair,  judged  like  all  such  cases  in  the  committee 
of  elections  and  decided  by  party  vote,  terminated  adversely 
for  Hopkins's  supporters,  Neale's  return  being  rescinded  as 
dependent  on  unqualified  voters,  and  the  sheriffs  declared  guilty 
of  '  a  false  and  double  return  '  and  of  '  divers  indirect  practices  ' 
and  ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  local 
story  ran  that  Sheriff  Owen's  friends  in  London  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Coventry  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  the  Crown 
another  in  all  haste  to  arrest  him,  the  two  couriers  arriving  '  so 
nearly  together  that  when  the  Sheriff's  messenger  turned  the 
corner  of  Much  Park  Street,  the  messenger  of  the  Queen  was 
visible  at  the  end  of  Dead  Lane  ',  just  allowing  the  magistrate 
time  to  take  to  hiding,  whence  he  escaped  to  Holland.^ 

The  Coventry  affair  lost  Hopkins  the  friendship  of  St.  John, 
and  his  defence  of  Owen  attracted  the  enmity  of  Seymour, 
who,  belike,  had  a  mind  to  pay  off  old  scores. 

The  trial  [he  says]  occasioned  a  breach  of  intimacy  which  had  been  betwixt 
my  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  me.  This  was  his  second  parHament, 
he  coming  into  England  some  time  before  me.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Party 
opposite  to  the  Court  by  buoying  up  his  Vanity,  of  which  he  was  very 
susceptible,  had  gained  him  to  that  side. 

In  a  division  concerning  a  detail  in  the  case  wherein  Hopkins 
was  directly  concerned,  when  he  saw  Mr.  St.  John  moving 
with  his  enemies, 

I  threw  myself  [he  says]  in  his  way  and  takeing  him  by  the  hand,  said 
'  Et  tu,  Brute  ' ;  he  would  have  spoke  something  to  me,  but  I  pass'd  on. 
Afterwards  he  came  and  made  great  professions  of  no  design  in  him  and 
his  Freinds  to  hurt  me  in  the  conclusion  with  many  fine  words,  but  I  knew 
well  enough  his  falseness,  and  his  whole  actions  now  in  pubhck  matters 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  he  profess'd  with  vehemence 
when  abroad.  I  told  him  if  it  was  necessary  to  break  private  freindships 
to  gratify  his  new  Freinds  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  mine,  so  I  made 
him  a  grave  salute  and  left  him  a  little  disordered  in  spight  of  his  natural 
assurance.  Nothing  but  common  salutes  ever  pass'd  betwixt  us,  tho' 
indeed  some  years  after  when  he  was  Secretary-at-War  he  graciously  made 
a  little  advance  to  a  meeting  with  me,  but  I  civilly  dechned  his  favours, 
for  tho'  I  cou'd  forgive  private  injury  I  saw  too  many  publick  ones  in  him 
which  I  cou'd  never  forgive. 

Of  Seymour,  Hopkins's  portrait  is  still  more  unflattering. 

I  was  early  in  this  parHament  [he  says]  under  a  necessity  of  speaking  in 
the  House.  One  of  my  best  Freinds,  a  principal  Alderman  of  Coventry, 
being  thro'  party  malice  ordered  into  custody  ...  old  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 

*  Whitley,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 
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the  most  arrogant,  haughty  and  spiteful  man  Hving,  shewd  much  venom 
upon  this  occasion  and  on  others  a  particular  aversion  to  me,  even  descend- 
ing to  discant  upon  what  I  offerd  in  debate  more  than  became  so  old 
a  member  against  one  so  new  and  so  young  a  man.  I  remember  something 
of  th^s  happened  one  day  before  I  was  to  dine  with  the  old  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land .  .  .  wliich  .  .  .  some  of  the  Company  telHng  him,  his  Lordship  turning 
to  me,  said,  '  Ned,  don't  expect  he  will  ever  forgive  you,  for  your  Father 
and  Wil.  Ash  ^  in  King  Charles'  time,  when  he  was  Speaker,  each  laid 
hold  of  an  arm  and  held  him  [in]  the  Chair,  which  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  House  to  make  him  stand  a  division  ;  for  he  would  hastily  have 
left  the  Chair  after  having  declared  the  crye  on  the  Court  side,  that  he 
knew  that  on  a  Division  it  wou'd  appear  otherwise.'  ...  I  have  heard  my 
Father  say  that  they  of  the  Country  party  chose  him  to  be  Speaker  in 
spight  of  the  Court,  but  in  a  year  or  two  they  repented  of  it,  and  he  was 
gain'd  [and]  became  as  servile  to  the  Court  interest  as  anyone  they  could 
have  had. 

Possibly  it  was  Hopkins's  own  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee  of  elections  that  made  him  on  these  questions  more  of 
an  independent  voter  than  his  party  could  have  wished,  and 
brought  down  a  humorous  rebuke  from  a  leading  whig. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  [says  Edward]  was  an  old  experienced  member, 
a  chief  debater,  and  had  a  great  stock  of  facetious  wit ;  he  was  admirable 
at  telling  pleasant  stories,  and  had  a  story  to  apply  properly  on  every 
Subject.  ...  I  can't  forbear  to  mention  one  which  he  applied  to  private 
discourse  to  myself,  for  being  an  old  intimate  acquaintance  of  my  Fathers, 
he  shewd  me  much  countenance  and  freindship  upon  appearing  in  the 
world.  It  happened  one  night  upon  a  strong  contest  in  the  Committee 
of  Elections,  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  i'  th'  morning,  and  the  best 
attended  I  ever  saw,  that  I  was  squeamish,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  division, 
left  my  Freinds,  the  Party  with  which  in  most  things  I  voted.  The  next 
day  in  the  House,  Sir  Thomas,  placeing  himself  by  me,  after  some  salutations 
and  observing  the  hard  service  of  the  night  before  and  after  [all]  the 
vexation  of  being  on  the  looseing  side  (for  we  had  lost  the  question  by  a  few 
voices)  he  said  he  wou'd  tell  me  a  story,  and  indeed  by  the  muscles  of  his 
countenance  I  was  in  expectation  of  something  of  that  kind.  He  said 
that  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  Parish  of  the  office  of  Sexton,  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  honesty  and  poverty  of  a  poor  man  resolv'd,  in  order  to  give 
a  comfortable  maintenance  to  his  family  to  choose  him  in  that  office. 
The  man,  not  being  us'd  to  some  points  of  the  busyness  required,  as 
particularly  goeing  in  the  night  to  ring  a  bell  in  the  Church,  was  in  the 
beginning  timerous  and  apprehensive  of  Spirits  and  Hobgobbhns,  not 
daring  to  goc  alone  and  always  getting  some  neighbour,  to  accompany  him, 
'but  see,'  said  he,  'what  time  will  doe,  use  and  habit  will  remove  all 
scare-crows,  for  he  had  not  been  a  year  in  that  office  before  he  cou'd  boldly 
goe  into  the  Church  at  any  hour  in  the  night ;  nay  wou'd  even  get  drunk 
in  the  Charnel  House  out  of  a  skull '.  I  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  make 
the  application,  to  which  he  immediately  left  me,  with  his  usual  smiling 
*  Member  for  Hej'tesburj^ 
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countenance  at  parting.  I  often  afterwards  at  Committees  of  Elections 
reflected  upon  his  story,  but  my  actions  in  the  beginning  and  in  later 
times  with  respect  to  my  voting  were  not  always  so  inconsistent  as  was  the 
behaviour  of  his  Sexton. 

If  Hopkins's  vote  could  not  always  be  relied  on  there  could 
be  no  question  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  and  be  would 
have  been  suitably  rewarded  but  for  the  death  of  King  William. 
The  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  in  the  business  of  the  Coventry 
sheriff  gave  the  young  member,  he  tells  us, 

a  Uttle  assurance  to  speak  in  a  very  full  House  in  a  pubhck  debate  of  very 
great  consequence  and  in  which  the  Court  was  very  much  interested. 
I  had  particular  regards  shewn  me  upon  it  by  some  of  tlie  Ministers. 
Possibly  I  might  not  acquitt  myself  so  well  as  they  were  pleas'd  to  express, 
but  they  think  it  right  to  countenance  young  men,  who  give  pubhck 
testimony  of  those  principles  espous'd  at  Court.  As  I  had  been  form'd 
by  a  long  Foreign  education  and  had  been  well  known  in  several  Courts — 
I  might  add  well  received  in  some — there  was  a  design  in  some  in  power 
about  the  King  soon  to  send  me  an  Envoy  abroad  and  the  Court  they  had 
in  their  eye  for  me  would  have  been  very  much  to  my  liking,  it  being 
no  inconsiderable  one,  very  polite  and  where  there  would  have  been 
busyness  to  doe  and  a  Trust  of  consequence,  which  is  not  the  case  every- 
where. 

In  1709  Hopkins  was  accredited  to  Hanover ,i  but  for  the  present 
his  ambitions  were  not  fulfilled. 

An  unhappy  and  suddain  turn  of  affairs  [he  says]  put  an  end  to  this 
view  and  any  other  of  being  soon  employ'd,  for  it  pleased  God  to  take 
our  great  and  glorious  King  William  from  us  in  this  Session  on  the  8th  of 
March.  Any  private  disappointments  were  light  when  way'd  against  the 
dismal  apprehensions  we  had  in  the  publick,  knowing  that  King  Wilham's 
best  Councillors  would  be  laid  aside  and  the  whole  power  and  influence 
in  other  hands. 

The  king's  death  necessitated  a  new  election  at  a  time,  says 
Hopkins,  most  unfavourable  to  those  of  his  sentiments.  Thinking 
it  inexpedient  for  the  whigs  to  contest  both  the  Coventry  seats 
he  hoped  by  '  an  amicable  composition  to  have  one  member 
chosen  on  each  side  ',  and  in  order  to  sound  Sir  Christopher  on 
the  subject  he  asked  his  mother  to  approach  her  sister,  Lady 
Hales,  and  urge  this  arrangement.  If  Hopkins  and  Hales 
severally  refused  to  engage  with  any  other  partner,  they  might 
command  the  situation,  and  '  put  an  end  to  the  violent  party 
rage  and  prevent  future  great  expences  '  to  both  families  involved 
in  the  contest.  Sir  Christopher,  however,  perhaps  not  unnatm*ally 
declined  to  consider  these  overtures  ;  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  party  and  with  them  only  '  shou'd  take  his  measures ', 

1  Luttrdl  Papers,  vi.  507.    Hopkins  succeeded  General  Howe. 
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a  refusal  which  '  warm'd  '  his  cousin  '  into  a  resolution  to  push 
him  with  tlie  utmost  rigour  ',  when  opportunity  arose.  '  It  after- 
wards happened,'  Hopkins  concludes,  '  and  his  blind  adhering  to 
a  violent  Party  compleated  his  Ruine.'  Sir  Christopher  died  much 
impoverished  in  1716,  when  only  forty  years  old.    Meanwhile 

Our  Freinds,  many  of  whom  had  more  zeal  than  judgement,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  discreetest  part  of  the  Whiggs,  would  crye  up  the  names 
of  Mr.  Neale  and  myself  and  demand  a  Poll,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  had  our  numbers  been  never  so  great,  a  Country  and  Town  Mobb 
woud  not  let  the  Poll  be  free  and  men  went  in  danger  of  their  lives  if  they 
were  known  to  be  staunch  Whiggs.  So  the  shorter  folly  was  best,  and 
our  warm  people  submitted  to  reason  and  desisted.  The  Riots  gave  just 
handle  to  Petition,  but  no  redress  cou'd  at  this  time 

be  obtained  from  a  predominantly  tory  parliament.  After 
Hopkins's  defeat  he  was  nearly  three  years  out  of  parliament, 
but  a  decline  in  tory  popularity,  and  the  dismissal  of  some  of 
the  ministers,  including  his  old  enemy  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
encouraged  him  to  stand  for  his  old  constituency  at  the  election 
of  1705.  When,  however,  Hopkins  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridge  man,  a  descendant  of  Charles  II 's  lord  keeper,  came  down 
for  a  preliminary  canvass  there  were  abundant  signs  of  trouble 
toward. 

Upon  our  going  down  together  to  the  City,  we  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment [says  Hopkins]  and  secur'd  an  undoubted  majority,  but  we  found 
that  we  were  to  expect  all  the  Violence  and  Rioting  imaginable  from  an 
exasperated  Party,  for  tho'  this  canvassing  was  three  months  before  the 
choice  they  gave  us  a  specimen  of  their  rage  ;  they  fell  on  us  with  a  great 
body  of  their  fighting  men  and  attacked  us,  upon  which  a  Battle  ensued, 
wherein  many  score  heads  were  broke  ;  we  only  defended  ourselves,  but 
they,  the  aggressors,  came  off  with  the  worst. 

The  politics  of  the  corporation  were  divided,  the  sheriffs  having 
a  leaning  to  the  tory  side,  but  the  mayor,  Samuel  Billing,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  whig,  tried  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
between  the  parties  for  the  disarmament  of  their  followers  at 
election  time.  The  proposal,  however,  found  little  favour  with 
the  second  tory  candidate,  Thomas  Gery,  who  replied  that 
'  he  had  a  share  of  power  with  him  in  the  Citty  (being  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant)  and  would  make  use  of  it.  And  if  the  Mayor  brought 
the  Constables  he  would  raise  his  men,  and  they  should  bring 
sticks  and  he  would  take  care  of  the  peace.'  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word  ;  for  though  '  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  having  sum- 
moned the  Constables  and  doubled  the  Watch,  sat  up  all  night  ', 
Gery  rose  betimes  on  the  morning  of  the  election  and  '  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  .  .  .  began  to  raise  his  men,  and  haveing 
gathered  about  4  or  500  by  five  o'clock,  they  fell  upon  the 
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Magistrates,  Constables  and  Watch,  and  dispersed  them  and 
wounded  the  Mayor  and  disarmed  the  Constables  and  Watch, 
and  inhumanely  abused  them  ' .  Gery 's  colleague,  Sir  Christopher, 
soon  after  joined  this  section  of  his  followers  and  the  throng 
'  marched  about  the  City  in  a  riotous  manner  till  nine  of  the 
clock  and  then  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  Guildhall ',  where 
for  three  days  voting  was  carried  on  after  a  peculiarly  one-sided 
fashion,  the  sheriffs  having  been,  as  it  was  politely  said,  '  indemp- 
nified  '.^  Hopkins  declares  tout  court  that  they  proved  '  Rogues  '. 
'  Being  gained  by  the  opposite  party  (which  one  of  them  after- 
wards made  an  ample  discovery  of  to  me  in  order  to  save  his 
Bacon) '  they  admitted,  he  says,  the  '  Tag  Rag  and  Bobtail ' 
to  the  poll  to  secure  the  return  of  the  tory  candidates,  or  as  the 
corporation  account  puts  it, 

a  poll  was  carried  on  in  a  tumultuous  and  partiall  manner,  all  being 
admitted  that  offered  for  them  though  unquaHfied,  and  hundreds  on  the 
other  side  refused  and  deterred  from  coming,  such  as  came  being  many 
of  them  horsed,  viz.  carried  on  men's  shoulders  upon  a  Cowl  Staff  and 
dragged  upon  the  ground,  one  Lightburn  carried  out  for  dead,  one  Bates 
so  abused  that  he  kept  his  bed  for  a  month  and  recovered  with  difficulty .2 

It  is  small  wonder  that  by  these  and  other  high-handed  practices 
Sir  Christopher  and  Mr.  Gery  '  procured  a  majority  and  them- 
selves to  be  returned  '  for  parliament, 

Hopkins's  absence  from  Coventry  at  this  crisis  occasioned  him 
much  trouble  and  expense.  '  By  a  fall  goeing  heedlessly  over  the 
side  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James'  Park,'  he  says,  *  I  got  a  contusion 
in  one  of  my  Leggs,  which  being  too  much  neglected  at  length  it 
was  to  prevent  consequences  laid  open  three  or  four  weeks  to 
the  bone.  I  could  not  therefore  attend  at  the  Election.'  But  he 
was  evidently  present  at  the  summer  assizes  when  the  sequel 
to  these  troubles  took  shape  in  the  indictment  of  nearly  150 
persons  (including  the  mayor)  for  riot.  In  a  letter  to  Harley  the 
presiding  judge,  Mr.  Baron  Price,  shows  that  he  was  hard  put 
to  it  to  compose  this  party  strife.  Sir  Christopher  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, he  says,  '  appeared  with  their  friends  on  both  sides,  the 
mob  so  numerous  and  so  violent  that  I  despaired  of  doing  justice 
there,  but  I  have  brought  both  sides  to  such  temper  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  fair  weather  '.^  But  Hopkins  and  Bridgeman 
were  sure  of  a  favourable  hearing  to  their  petition  against  the 
return  of  the  tories. 

The  House  [says  Edward]  did  us  afterwards  Justice  upon  proving  the 
allegations  of  our  Petition  fully,  and  voted  it  a  void  Election,  which  was 

1  Manuscript  account  of  the  election  of  1705,  Free  Library,  Coventry,  2330  ;  Port- 
land MSS.  iv.  187. 

*  Coventry  MS.  2330.  3  Portland  MSS.  iv.  320. 
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all  we  arrived  at,  for  we  knew  our  strength  of  legal  votes  and  when  we  came 
at  the  Trial  afferwards  200  of  that  Scumm  of  the  People,  who  had  been 
admitted  by  the  former  Sheriffs,  had  not  so  much  as  the  assurance  to  tender 
their  votes  at  this  second  Poll, 

which  resulted,  25  February  1707,  in  a  whig  victory.  This  was 
known  as  the  *  Peaceable  Election  \^ 

When  the  Emperor  Leopold  died  on  5  May  1705,  and  the 
ministry  had  made  definite  overtures  to  the  whigs,  Sunderland 
was  chosen  as  special  envoy  to  Vienna  with  the  promise  on  his 
return  of  being  made  secretary  of  state.  The  new  envoy,  being 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Hopkins,  visited  him  often  during 
his  lameness  '  and  was  pleased  ',  he  says,  *  in  the  most  obliging 
and  earnest  manner  to  invite  me  to  accompany  him  on  this 
journey  ',  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  travel  technically 
as  one  of  my  lord's  family  and  together  with  Sunderland's 
physician,  Dr.  Goodman,  be  accommodated  with  a  seat  in  the 
'  Body  Goach  '.  The  party  arrived  at  the  Hague  near  the  end 
of  June,  1705,  and  there  were  joined  by  the  Dutch  general, 
Hompesch.  At  Utrecht,  Hopkins  waited  on  Lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards  duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Lumley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Scarborough,  and  Mr.  Smyth,  the  Speaker's  son,  who  were 
pursuing  their  studies  at  that  university,  where,  he  observes, 
'  at  one  time  in  my  life  I  thought  that  I,  too,  should  have  been 
plac'd  '.  Attended  by  a  military  escort,  the  company  travelled 
towards  Marlborough's  head-quarters  at  Vlierbeck,  near  Louvain, 
but  being  nearly  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  they  lost 
several  of  their  guards,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the  *  Body 
Goach  ',  where  Hopkins  had  been  seated  by  the  serenely  sleeping 
Hompesch,  and  to  mount  dragoon  horses  for  about  a  league. 
They  reached  the  camp  just  before  the  memorable  attempt  to 
cross  the  Dyle,  where  the  obstinate  inaction  of  the  Dutch  generals 
checked  the  development  of  a  most  promising  attack.  Hopkins 
describes  the  midnight  march  when  *  my  Lord  Duke  got  into  his 
Ghaise  moving  about  everywhere  '  and  the  ambassador's  party 
into  their  coaches  moving  in  line  with  the  artillery,  and  keeping 
all  night  in  motion  in  order  to  distract  the  enemy.  Marlborough's 
design  of  crossing  the  river  at  a  particular  point,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  French  ;  nevertheless  he  sent 
over  Golonel  Godfrey  and  a  detachment  of  English  grenadiers 
to  begin  the  attack,  hoping  to  have  sustained  him  with  the 
whole  army,  and  so  bring  about  a  general  engagement.  The 
Dutch,  however,  '  oppos'd  the  Duke  in  terms  too  rough,  even 
brutal '.,  says  Hopkins  ;  Godfrey  was  recalled,  the  pontoons  were 
taken  up,  and  a  long  march  made  to  the  camp  at  Meldert.^ 

1  Whitley,  op.  cit.  p.  135. 

*  See  also  Coxe,  3Iarlborough,  ii.  153-6. 
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Here  [says  Hopkins]  I  saw  an  instance  of  that  happy  composure  of  mind 
to  which  many  of  the  Dukes  Glorious  Successes  may  be  in  great  measure 
ascrib'd.  In  the  evening,  upon  our  arrival  at  Meldert,  whilst  an  old 
uninhabited  Chateau  was  cleaning  for  his  quarters,  he  call'd  for  a  folding 
stool.  Table  and  Pen  and  ink,  &c.,  and  without  doors  wrote  some  letters,  one 
of  which  was  to  the  States  General,  full  of  resentment  for  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  which-  appeared  being  afterwards  printed,  and  yet  none  could 
discover  from  any  muscle  in  his  face  that  he  laid  to  heart  so  much  his 
disappointment,  tho'  he  wrote  in  view  of  us  all  about  him  and  Guards 
marching  in,  and  the  muliteers  and  domesticks  with  his  baggage.  At 
supper  afterwards  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at  Table,  I  thought  his 
conversation  was  as  cheerful  and  his  countenance  as  serene  as  if  he  had 
that  day  obtained  a  Victory. 

From  Meldert,  Sunderland's  party  pursued  their  way  across 
Gei*many  to  Vienna,  but  for  the  rest  of  Hopkins's  life  we  are 
without  his  memoirs  to  guide  us.  The  copyist  of  this  manuscript, 
Mr.  Joseph  Eld,  mayor  of  Coventry  in  1834,  tells  us  that  it 
breaks  off  sviddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  description  of  Vienna, 
*  But  a  note  appended  to  it  in  the  handwriting  of  his  son, 
R.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  states  that  a  more  particular  relation  of  this 
Tour  was  written  by  his  Father  in  a  separate  book,  which  has 
unfortunately  been  lost '. 

In  1709  Edward  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Hanover  ; 
the  next  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Sacheverel  troubles,  he  lost 
his  seat  at  Coventry  and  stood  as  member  for  Wilmington's  old 
constituency  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  and  in  the  Irish  parliament  for 
the  university  of  Dublin.  His  politica]  rewards  came  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  offices  in  Ireland  ;  he  became  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  in  1716  and  in  1721  privy-councillor  and  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  profits  of  the  mastership  of  the  revels  from  that  year  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  portrait  by  Kneller,  with  other 
more  famous  Kit-Cat  club-men,  long  ornamented  Tonson's  villa 
at  Barn  Elms.  The  cruel  little  biography  given  by  the  Kit-Cat 
memoir  writer  paints  him  as  money-lender  and  money-lover, 
and  concludes  that  he  '  left  a  large  fortune  to  be  lavished  by  his 
heirs  '.  Coventry  memories  of  him,  though  scant,  are  more 
kindly  ;  it  is  said  that  he  gave  largely  to  the  splendid  organ 
which,  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  long  dominated 
the  nave  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Here,  after  his  death  on 
17  January  1736,  he  was  buried,  the  epitaph  on  the  family  monu- 
ment describing  him  as  a  *  person  eminently  distinguished  for 
Parts,  Politeness  and  other  amiable  Qualitys  ',  a  testimony 
which,  if  it  err  on  the  side  of  charity,  reminds  us  '  that  a  mixture 
of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure  '.         Mary  Dormer  Harris. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

An  Outline  Itinerary  of  King  Henry  the  First 
Part  II 

1118. 

Feb.  Thurstan,  elect  of  York,  having  been  reinstated  in  the  temporali- 
ties of  his  see,  returns  to  England  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  second 
year  after  he  had  joined  the  king  in  Normandy.^ 

Henry  seizes  the  castle  of  St.  Clair-sur-Epte.  Louis  having  fortified 
the  priory  of  St.  Ouen,  Gani,  Henry  builds  two  forts,  one  at  Malassis,  the 
other  at  a  place  named  Gete-a-Lievres,  to  hold  the  French  king  in  check.^ 

18  April.  William,  count  of  Evreux,  dies  on  14  kalends  of  May.^ 

1  May.  Queen  Matilda  dies  on  the  kalends  of  May  and  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.* 

5  June.  Eobert  de  Beaumont,  count  of  Meulan  and  earl  of  Leicester, 
dies  on  the  nones  of  June  and  is  buried  in  the  chapter-house  at  Preaux.^ 

By  the  king's  advice  Hugh,  son  of  Gerard  de  Gournai,  betroths  his 
sister  Gundreda  to  Nigel  de  Aubigny.^ 

Henry  gives  Sees,  Alenyon,  and  the  domains  of  Robert  of  Belleme  in 
that  county  to  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  who  gives  it,  with  the  king's 
consent,  to  his  brother  Stephen  of  Blois,  count  of  Mortain.'' 

379.  Confirmation  to  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Tiron,  of  a  gift 
made  by  Robert  Fitz-Martin  of  his  property  in  Wales.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  William  Peverel  of  Dover, 
Hugh  de  Montfort,  and  William  de  Rullos  ;  at  Mortain.^ 

July-Aug.  Henry  besieges  the  castle  of  Saint-Claire- sur-Epte  and 
fortifies  Malassis  against  Louis,  who  was  then  holding  Gani.® 

23-31  July.  Henry  hastens  to  Alengon  to  relieve  the  castle  of  La  Motte- 
Gautier  de  Clerichamp,  then  besieged  by  the  count  of  Anjou.^^ 

1  Aug.    The  castle  surrenders  to  Fulk,  who  razes  it.^^ 

7-8  Sept.  Henry  marches  to  Laigle,  but  arrives  too  late  to  relieve  it, 
as  Richer  de  L'Aigle  had  surrendered  it  to  Louis  four  or  five  days  earlier. 
Louis  burned  the  town.^^  A  few  days  afterwards  Henry,  being  at  Livet 
(in  Ouche  ?),  ic  informed  by  William  de  Tancarvill  that  Rouen  is  being 

1  Eadmer,  p.  244.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  311. 

""  Ibid.  p.  313.  *  Ihid.  ^  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  p.  318.  '  Ibid,  pp.  323-4. 
^  *  Apud  Moritonium  ' :  Round,  Calendar,  no.  995. 

9  Orderic,  ii.  453  ;  iv.  310.  ^»  Ibid.  iv.  322-3. 

>i  Ibid.  p.  323.  ^-  Ibid.  p.  325. 
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attacked  by  Hugh  de  Gournai  and  Stephen  of  Aumale.^  They  are  reported 
to  be  making  a  castle  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  St.  Catherine's 
Mount  at  Kouen.^  The  king  makes  a  forced  march  to  Rouen,  but  on 
arriving  there  finds  that  the  report  was  untrue.  He  then  leads  forces  to 
harry  Gournai's  lands  of  Brai,  and  lays  siege  to  his  castle  of  La  Ferte-en- 
Brai.3 

Later  the  king  moves  to  Neubourg,  where  he  makes  an  assault  upon 
the  castle  of  Robert  de  Neubourg,  which  he  takes  and  burns.* 

While  Henry  is  at  Arques  Count  Baldwin  burns  the  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Talou.^  Henry  then  fortifies  Bures  and  places  a  garrison  of  Bretons 
and  English  there.  Count  Baldwin  is  here  wounded  by  Hugh  Boterel, 
and  retiring  to  Aumale,  is  received  by  Stephen  and  the  Countess.  Hawise.^ 

380.  7  Oct.  A  council,  held  by  Archbishop  Geoffrey  '  on  the  nones 
of  October  at  Rouen,  is  attended  by  a  great  gathering  of  ecclesiastics,  who 
meet  to  discuss  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Conrad,  the  legate 
of  the  newly  elected  Pope  Gelasius,  and  Archbishop  Ralph  are  present 
with  the  bishops  Richard  of  Bayeux,  John  of  Lisieux,  Turgis  of  Avranches, 
and  Roger  of  Coutances  ;  the  abbots  Roger  of  Fecamp,  Urse  of  Jumieges, 
William  of  Bee,  Odo  of  Caen,  Richard  of  Preaux,  Andrew  of  Troarn, 
WilHam  of  La  Croix-Saint-Leufroy,  and  Osbern  of  Treport.  Serlo  bishop 
of  Sees  and  Ouin  bishop  of  Evreux  are  absent,  being  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  their  respective  sees.^ 

381.  A  dispute  is  terminated  before  the  king.  It  is  between  Eudes 
abbot  of  Caen  and  VitaHs  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Savigny  concerning 
the  alms  in  Mortain  which  was  given  by  Count  William  to  Vitalis.  The 
settlement  is  effected  with  the  co-operation  of  the  archbishops  Ralph  of 
Canterbury  and  Geoffrey  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Richard  of  Bayeux, 
Turgis  of  Avranches,  Roger  of  Coutances,  WiUiam  of  Exeter,  and  Ildebert 
of  Le  Mans  ;  and  of  many  abbots  and  other  reUgious  men ;  Pope  Paschal 
being  recently  dead  and  Gelasius  having  succeeded  to  the  pontificate. 
It  is  attested  by  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Eail  Richard  (of  Chester), 
Robert  the  king's  son,  Hameline  of  Mayenne,  William  de  Aubigny,  Nigel 
(de  Aubigny),  Humphrey  de  Aubigny,  WiUiam  the  chamberlain  of  Tancar- 
vill,  WilHam  Patricius,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  WiUiam  Peverel  ('  Piperellus  ') 
of  Dover  ('  de  Airam '),  Geoffrey  de  CUnton,  Robert  de  Hay  ('  de  Haia 
Putei '),  Hugh  de  Guillei,  Edward  of  SaUsbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor, 
John  son  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Robert  Peche  ('  Peccatum '),  Geoffrey  the 
chaplain,  Walter  de  CuUei,  Ranulf  de  Dussei,  the  monks  Wino  de  AUemania 
and  Nigel,  Rotrou  count  of  Le  Perche,  Roger  Marmion,  Richard  the 
chaplain,  Simon  de  MoHnes,  and  HameHn  de  Lesclusa.®  '  Hec  definitio  fuit 
definita  et  hec  charta  sigiUata  ante  me  apud  Argenteium '  [i.  e.  Arganchy],i° 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux  and  Eudes  abbot  of  Caen  being  witnesses.^i 

1  Orderic,  iv.  327.  ^  Neustria  Pia,  p.  411. 

'  Orderic,  iv.  327.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  p.  316.  «  Ibid. 

'  OaUia  Christiana,  xi.  41.  «  Orderic,  iv.  329. 

»  The  witnesses  from  William  de  Aubigny  onwards  have  been  added  from  Professor 
Haskins's  text  of  the  original  in  the  library  of  Rouen  :  Norman  Institutions,  p.  294. 
^"  Professor  Haskins  assigns  the  visit  to  Arganehy  to  October  1118. 
"  Biblioth.  de  Rouen,  MS.  3122,  no.  2;    Gallia  Christiana,  xi,  instr.  col.   Ill  ; 
Haskins,  loc.  cit. 
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Eudes  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's,  Caen,  deraigns  the  mill  of  Crocy  ? 
(*  Drocio '),  near  the  Dive,  against  Robert  Frelle,  at  Arganchy  ('  apud 
Argenteium ')  before  King  Henry  and  his  court.  The  witnesses  are  the  king 
and  his  barons,  namely  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  Curci,  WilUam 
de  Tancarvill,  WilHam  Peverel,  and  Rainald  de  Arganchy  (*  de  Argenteio  ')} 

383.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Oswald's,  Nostell,  of  the  church  of  Bambrough,  to  hold  in  manu 
fropria  after  the  death  of  Algar  the  priest.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  and  Eustace  Fitz-John;  at  Bonneville  (-sur-Touques  ?).2 
[1116-19.] 

384.  Mandate  to  the  justices  {iusticiariis)  of  Normandy  to  cause  the 
abbot  of  Fecamp  to  have  land  and  meadow  of  the  marshes  of  Aisi  in  as 
beneficial  a  manner  as  the  count  of  Meulan  held  them  in  his  time.  It  is 
attested  by  the  chancellor  ;  at  Bonneville  (-sur-Touques  ?).^ 

Oct.-Nov.  ?  Archbishop  Thurstan  comes  to  the  king  at  Rouen,  but  is 
detained  there  because  he  has  not  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  visit 
Rome.* 

Whilst  at  Rouen  the  king  causes  Henry  count  of  Eu  and  Hugh  de 
Gournai  to  be  arrested  as  supporters  of  Amauri  de  Montfort.^ 

From  Rouen  Henry  leads  forces  towards  Evreux  to  oppose  Amauri, 
who  is  laying  claim  to  the  county  of  Evreux.  Later  the  king  abandons 
his  intention  for  the  time  being,^  possibly  because  William  Pointel  has 
put  Amauri  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Evreux.''  The  chief  supporters 
of  Amauri  are  :  Hugh  de  Gournai,  Stephen  count  of  Aumale,  Eustace  of 
Breteuil,  Richer  de  Aquila,^  Robert  of  Neubourg,  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
and  others  to  the  number  of  eighteen  barons.^ 

4-10  Nov.  The  king,  accompanied  by  the  counts  and  brothers,  Theobald 
and  Stephen,  leads  a  force  to  Laigle.  In  an  assault  upon  the  castle  he 
narrowly  escapes  being  wounded.^^ 

During  the  winter  months  Hugh  de  Gournai  and  his  supporters  ravage 
the  country  of  the  Talou  and  the  district  of  Caux.  William  de  Roumare, 
castellan  of  Neuf-Marche,  opposes  them  on  the  king's  behalf.^^ 

Dec.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fulk  count  of  Anjou  is  in  possession 
of  the  town  of  Alen§on.  Theobald  and  Stephen  go  to  the  rehef  of  the 
castle  there,  followed  by  Henry,  who  ai*rives  too  late  to  prevent  its  surrender 
to  Fulk.i2 

384  a.  Mandate  of  William,  the  king's  son,  to  John  bishop  of  Bath 
to  put  Modbert  in  seisin  of  land  which  Grenta  of  Stoca  held.  It  is  attested 
by  (Roger)  bishop  of  SaHsbury.i^    [1116-19.] 

.  *  Original  in  Archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.   1834,  nos.   13-15  6{« ;    ante,  xxiv. 
215. 

2  Chartul.  of  Nostell,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  f  o.  8  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1424. 

'  Archives  of  the  Seine- Inferieure,  fonds  de  Fecamp,  box  A  (Aisier)  ;  ante,  xxiv. 
213,  note  14. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  249.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  316. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  313-14.  '  Ibid.  «  i.e. '  de  L'Aigle  '. 

9  Orderic,  iv.  315.  i«  Ibid.  p.  331. 

»  Ibid.  p.  322.  .  "  Ibid,  p.  1333, 

"  Two  Bath'Abbey  Chartul.  i.  49';|  Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  i.  llO'note. 

Ll2 
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385.  Writ  of  William,  the  king's  son,  to  William  sheriff  of  Kent,  com- 
manding Hamon  son  of  VitaHs  and  the  true  men  of  Sandwich  ('  Santwic  '), 
whom  Hamon  shall  nominate,  to  declare  the  truth  concerning  the  ship  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  ;  and,  if  that  ship  went  to  sea  on  the  day 
when  the  king  last  went  overseas,  he  shall  let  it  go  until  the  king  returns 
to  England  and  the  abbot  shall  be  again  placed  in  possession  thereof. 
It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  Sahsbury  and  (Ranulf  ?)  the  chancellor ; 
at  Woodstock.^ 

386.  Mandate  of  WiUiam,  the  king's  son,  to  W(iUiam)  the  sheriff 
(of  Kent)  to  place  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  in  possession  of  his  ship,  as 
he  (WiUiam  the  king's  son)  commanded  by  his  other  writ,  by  reason  that 
it  was  acknowledged  by  true  men  of  the  county  that  the  abbot  was  seised 
thereof  on  the  day  when  the  king  last  passed  overseas.  It  is  attested  by 
(Ranulf  ?)  the  chancellor  ;   at  Windsor .2 

1119. 

2  Feb.  Geoffrey  de  CHve,  bishop  of  Hereford,  dies  on  4  nones  of 
February.^ 

16-22  Feb.  While  the  king  is  leading  an  assault  upon  the  castle  of 
Breteuil,  his  daughter  Juliana,  wife  of  Eustace  of  Breteuil,  makes  an 
attempt  on  her  father's  life.^ 

Later  the  king  is  at  Falaise  and  burns  Rainald  de  BaUiol's  castle  of 
Renouard.5  The  king's  chief  supporters  at  this  time  are  :  Richard  earl  of 
Chester  and  vicomte  of  Avranches,  his  cousin  Ranulf  Meschin  or  '  de 
Bricquessart ',  vicomte  of  Bayeux,  or  the  Bessin,  WiUiam  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Waleran  de  Beaumont, 
count  of  Meulan,  Robert  his  brother,  earl  of  Leicester,  Ralph  de  Conches, 
WiUiam  de  Roumare,  Nigel  de  Aubigny  and  WiUiam  his  brother,  WiUiam 
de  Tancarvill,  the  chamberlain  of  Normandy,  and  Ralph  de  St.  Victor.^ 

1  Mar.  Albold,  formerly  a  monk  of  Bee  and  prior  of  St.  Nicaise  of 
Mouhneaux,  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  since  1115,  dies  on  the  kalends  of 
March.''  He  had  some  time  previously  enfeoffed  Maurice  de  Windsor  of 
the  office  of  seneschal  in  fee  with  five  knights'  fees.^ 

During  Lent  the  king  fortifies  Noyon,  and  places  there  100  knights 
under  the  command  of  William  Fitz-Thierri.^ 

16  May.  Richard  de  Aubigny,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  dies  on  17  kalends 
of  June.^o 

After  17  May.  Henry  is  at  La  Ferte-Fresnel^^ 

May.  WiUiam  the  iEthehng  joins  his  father  in  Normandy.  Henry 
and  Fulk  of  Anjou  discuss  terms  of  peace,  which  result  in  an  agreement  that 
the  king's  son  shall  marry  Fulk's  daughter  Matilda.  Fulk  then  surrenders 
Alengon  ^2  and  Maine,  which  is  nominally  settled  on  the  young  pair.^^ 

*  Elmham,  ed.  Hard  wick,  p.  353.  "  Ibid.  p.  354. 

*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  254. 

«  Orderic,  iv.  338.  ^  Ibid.  p.  339.  «  Ibid.  p.  346. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  155  6.  »  Hid. 

«  Orderic,  iv.  342.  10  Gesta  Abbat.  8.  Albani,i.  72. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  345.  .  ^^  Ibid.  ^.  Ml. 

*'  Henry 'had  granted  Maine  to  Fulk  in  1113. 
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10  June.  Petreius  prior  of  Bermondsey  dies  on  4  ides  of  June.^ 

17  June.  As  the  result  of  a  wound  received  at  Bures  in  September 
of  the  past  year  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  dies  at  Roulers,  near  Bruges.^ 

20  June.  Henry  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  dies  on  12  kalends 
of  July.^ 

June.  The  iEtheling  and  Matilda  of  Anjou  are  married  at  Lisieux  in 
the  month  of  June.  At  Fulk's  request  the  king  receives  into  favour 
William  Talevas,  son  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  and  restores  to  him  his  father's 
possessions  of  Alen§on,  Almaneches,  and  Vignats.* 

At  a  council  held  at  Lisieux  Henry  hears  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.^  At  the  prayer  of  Count  Fulk  he  pardons  Robert 
de  St.  Ceneri  for  having  lately  joined  the  rebels,  and  restores  to  him 
Montreuil-l'Ar^llier  and  Echaufour.^ 

July.  During  the  summer  Henry  leads  an  expedition  to  the  country 
of  those  who  are  in  arms  against  him.  He  burns  Pont  St.  Pierre  (in  the 
valley  of  the  Andelle)  and  other  castles.' 

Accompanied  by  his  son  Richard,  his  nephew  Count  Stephen,  Ralph 
de  Wader,  and  a  large  force,  the  king  burns  the  city  of  Evreux.  The  castle 
is  held  by  PhiHp  and  Fleury,  sons  of  the  late  King  PhiHp,  by  Bertrade, 
WilUam  Pointel,  and  Richard  of  Evreux,  son  of  the  provost  Fulk.^  The 
siege  is  continued  apparently  until  October,  when  Amauri  surrenders.* 

22  July.   Herbert  bishop  of  Norwich  dies  on  11  kalends  of  August.^^ 

20  Aug.  At  Noyon,  between  Lions-la-Foret  and  Andelys,  Henry 
wins  a  great  victory  in  a  chance  encounter  with  Louis  at  Bremule.  With 
Henry  are  his  sons  Robert  and  Richard,  Henry  of  Eu,  WiUiam  de  Warenne, 
Walter  GifEard,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  Walter  of  Aufai  the  king's  cousin, 
WilHam  de  Tancarvill,  WilHam  de  Roumare,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and 
many  others.^^ 

9  Sept.  On  5  ides  of  September  Pope  Calixtus  is  at  Angers.^^ 

17-24  Sept.  The  king  and  his  son  Richard  reUeve  Breteuil.^^  Henry 
leads  an  army  against  the  castles  of  Gloz  and  Lire,  in  Ouche,  which 
surrender.^* 

End  Sept.  At  the  end  of  September  Henry,  victorious  over  his  enemies, 
returns  to  Rouen. 

387.  A  charter  of  confirmation  is  issued  to  the  monastery  of  Colchester. 
The  signatories  are  :  WilUam  the  king's  son ;  the  archbishops  Ralph  of 
Canterbury,  Geoffrey  of  Rouen,  and  Thurstan  elect  of  York ;  the  bishops 
WilHam  of  Exeter,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Ranulf  of  Durham,  John  of 
Lisieux,  and  Ouin  of  Evreux ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Henry  count  of 
Eu,  Walter  Gifard,  earl  of  '  Bucchingehamscyre  ',  William  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  Robert  the  king's  son  and  Richard  his  brother,  Roger 
Fitz-Richard  and  Robert  his  brother,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Otuer  son  of  Earl 

1  Annals  of  Bermondsey,  p.  433.  ^  Orderic,  iv.  316  n. 

3  '  On  20  June  '  ;  Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  69  ;  '  in  1119  '  :  Annals  of  Winchester. 

*  Orderic,  iv.  347. 

^  Ibid.  p.  348.                                     '  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  350-2.  »  Ibid.  p.  393. 
1"  Florence  of  Worcester.    Cf.  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  254. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  356-7.  ^-  Round,  Calendar,  no.  794. 

"  Orderic,  iv.  367-8.  "  Ibid.  p.  371. 
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Hugh,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  William  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill, 
Michael  de  Hameslape  ;  the  king's  chaplains  John  of  Bayeux,  Nigel  de 
Calne,  and  Robert  Peche  ;  Richard  the  king's  chaplain  and  keeper  of  his 
seal.  '  Data  Rothomagi,  Deo  gratias  solemniter  et  feliciter,  anno  ab 
incarnatione  Domini  m.c.xix.,  quo  nimirum  anno  pretaxatus  filius  regis 
Henrici  Willelmus  et  rex  designatus  puellam  nobilissimam  filiam  Fulconis 
Andegavorum  comitis,  Mathildem  nomine,  Luxovii  duxit  uxorem.'  ^ 

388.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Ralph,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Albans,  in  succession  to  Abbot  Richard.  It  is  attested  by  the 
primate.  Urban  bishop  of  Glamorgan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Roger  Fitz- 
Richard,  Geoffrey  de  Mandevill,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin,  Jordan  de  Sai, 
Henry  de  Aubigny,  and  Hugh  de  Laval ;   at  Rouen.^ 

October.  Henry  lays  siege  to  Evreux.  Stephen  count  of  Aumale 
surrenders  himself  to  the  king  at  Vieux-Rouen.^ 

389.  Mandate  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  all  the  bishops, 
barons,  &c.,  of  Normandy  that  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's,  Bee,  are  to  hold 
in  peace  all  lands,  &c.,  of  which  they  were  in  seisin  on  the  day  on  which 
Normandy  came  into  the  king's  hand ;  they  were  not  to  be  impleaded 
regarding  the  same  except  in  the  king's  presence.  It  is  attested  by 
Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Raimond  the  chanter ;  at  Rouen.* 
[1117-19.] 

390.  Writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Vaudreuil  directing  that  the  nuns  of  Saint- 
Amand  shall  have  their  livery  of  the  king's  alms  at  Vaudreuil.  It  is  attested 
by  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Ranulf  the  chancellor ;  at 
Rouen.5    [1117-19.] 

391.  Accord  made  between  Girard  abbot  of  St.  Wandrille  and  Hugh 
abbot  of  Cerisy,  at  Rouen,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  king  of  the  English. 
It  is  attested  by  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Nigel  de  Aubigny.^ 

392.  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  grants  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame 
of  Bee  and  to  the  church  of  Saint-Nicaise  of  Meulan  lOZ*.  6s.  worth  of  land 
in  the  manor  of  Pimperne  ('  Pinpra  '),  in  exchange  for  the  land  of  Ralph 
Piquet  (?)  in  Blandford  ('  Blinchefeld '),  &c.  THs  King  Henry  confirms 
with  his  seal.  Witnesses  :  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
William  de  Tancarvill,  Geoffrey  de  Magnavilla,  William  Fitz-Robert, 
Odard  the  sewer  of  Meulan,  Ra(lph)  the  butler  (?),7  Geoffrey  de  Curvill ; 
in  the  king's  bed-chamber  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1119.^ 

1  Chartid.  of  Colchester,  i.  6-10  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1453,  p.  80. 
-  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  vi.  39  ;  Cott.  MS.  Nero  D.  1. 
=*  Orderic,  iv.  393,  395. 

*  Neustria  Pia,  p.  484,  from  an  inspeximus  by  King  Philip  II,  1204.  For  '  Raimond 
the  chanter  '  one  ought  perhaps  to  read '  Ranulf  the  chancellor  '. 

^  Archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure ;  and  Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  49,  fo.  26  d ; 
Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  295. 

•  Lot,  idvdes  critiques  sur  VAhhaye  de  Saint- Wandrille,  p.  115,  no.  60;  Cartul. 
de  Rouen,  fo.  297,  no.  13  bis. 

'  '  Pine' 

«  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Collection  du  Vexin,  iii.  171,  no.  246  ;  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  295. 
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19-20  Oct.  Pope  Calixtus  holds  a  general  council  at  Rheims,  where 
Archbishop  Thurstan  is  consecrated  by  the  pope  on  the  day  preceding 
the  council.^ 

393.  17  Nov.  The  county  court  of  Berkshire  sits  at  Sutton,  near 
Abingdon,  William  de  Bocheland  being  sheriff  of  the  county,  on  Monday 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of 
Abbot  Faritius.  A  geld  is  being  levied  in  each  county.  Seven  score  hides 
of  land  in  the  demesne  of  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  are  affirmed  to  be  geld- 
free.  This  recognition  is  made  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  king's  justi- 
ciary, namely  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Ralph  Basset.^ 

20-7  Nov.  Henry  meets  the  newly-elected  pope,  Cahxtus  II,  at  Gisors.^ 
He  refuses  to  restore  the  see  of  York  to  Thurstan,  unless  the  archbishop - 
elect  will  make  profession  of  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  This  Thurstan  will  not  do,  and  therefore  he  remains  in 
France.* 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Bayeux. 
394.  Notification  to  Ildebert  bishop  of  the  Man9eaux  and  the  barons 
of  Maine  and  Normandy  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  Savigny  and  Dom.  Vitalis,  its  founder,  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  of 
Dompierre.  It  is  attested  by  John  of  Bayeux,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and 
Thomas  de  St.  John  ;  at  Bayeux,  at  Christmas  '  in  anno  quo  rex  Anglorum 
dimicavit  et  debellavit  regem  Francorum  '.^ 

1120. 

28  Feb.  Eudes  the  sewer  dies  about  the  month  of  January  at  the  castle 
of  Preaux.  His  body  is  transported  to  England  and  buried  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  John,  Colchester,  on  the  day  before  the  kalends  of  March.^ 

396.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of 
Tiron  of  15  marks  yearly  at  Winchester  from  the  Treasury  at  Michaelmas. 
It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at 
Caen.'    [1118-Nov.  1120.] 

396.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  Fulk  the  sewer  of  land 
which  he  held  of  Eudes  the  sewer  by  the  service  of  two  knights.  It  is 
attested  by  Nigel  de  Calne,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Pirou,  Otuer 
son  of  Earl  (Hugh),  Hamon  de  St.  Clare,  and  Roger  nephew  of  Hubert ; 
at  Caen.^ 

397.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally  for  England,  to  the  monks 
of  Colchester  of  the  gift  of  the  manor  of  BrightHngsea,  made  by  Eudes 
the  sewer,  to  be  held  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as  the  monks  held  it  at  the 
death  of  Eudes  the  sewer.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Calne,  Nigel  de 
Aubigny,  Wilham  de  Pirou,  and  Otuer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh) ;  at  Caen.^ 

1  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  254  ;  Orderic,  iv.  373. 

2  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  160.  '  Orderic,  iv.  398  ;   Eadmer,  p.  258. 
*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  257  ;  Historians  of  York,  ii.  168. 

^  Round,  Calendar,  no.  793. 

•*  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  p.  xviii,  from  Nero  D.  viii ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  607. 

'  Round,  Calendar,  no.  998. 

«  Ckartid.  of  Colchester,!,  23.  »  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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In  the  castle  of  Caen  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  ('  tocius 
iusticie ')  Koger  son  of  Peter  de  Fontenay  surrenders  to  St.  Stephen's, 
Caen,  land  which  the  church  had  from  Godfrey,  grandfather  of  the  said 
Koger  son  of  Peter.  This  is  attested  by  the  same  justiciary,  namely 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Eobert  de  la  Hai,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  Geoffrey 
de  SubHs,  and  Eoger  Marmion.^ 

11  MaT.  Pope  CaHxtus,  now  at  Gap,  addresses  letters  to  the  king  and 
Kalph  archbishop  of  Canterbury  threatening  to  place  England  under  an 
interdict  unless  Archbishop  Thurstan  be  promptly  restored  to  his  see.^ 

3  Mar.-17  April.  Some  time  during  Lent  Henry  is  at  Arganchy,  near 
Bayeux. 

399.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  restoration  to  Kohaise, 
late  the  wife  of  Eudes  the  sewer,  of  the  land  given  to  her  by  her  late 
husband  in  dower.  It  is  attested  by  WiUiam  the  king's  son,  Richard 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Earl  WilHam  de  Warenne  ;  '  apud  Archenci  iuxta 
Baiocas  in  quadragesima.'  ^ 

4  April.  David  the  king's  chaplain,  having  been  nominated  bishop  of 
Bangor  by  Griffin,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
principahty,  is  consecrated  at  Westminster  by  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.* 

400.  Notification  of  the  grant  of  certain  liberties  by  the  king,  WilUam 
his  son,  and  Robert  Fitz-Martin  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Kemeys, 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  by  the  said  Robert  as  a  cell  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Sauveur,  Tiron.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton 
and  Othoer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh) ;  at  St.  Vaubourg.^  Done  in  the  year  1120, 
*  regnante  Ludovico  Francorum  rege  et  Henrico  Angliam  gubernante  '.^ 

30  May.  Henry  and  the  papal  legate,  Conon,  have  an  interview  '  apud 
Vercionem '  (?  Vernon).'' 

401.  June.  Notification  to  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the 
king's  consent  to  the  investiture  of  (Eadmer),  the  monk  (of  Canterbury) 
in  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's.  It  is  attested  by  Everard  de  Calne  ; 
at  Rouen.8 

402.  Notification  to  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  Hugh  de  Laval 
('  de  Valle '),  and  the  sheriff  and  barons  of  Yorkshire  of  the  grant  to  the 
canons  of  St.  Oswald  of  a  yearly  fair  at  Nostell.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Henry  count  of  Eu,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Ralph  de  Todeney,  and  Engelram  de  Abernone ; 
at  Rouen.^ 

403.  Writ  to  Nigel  (de  Aubigny),  Anschetill  de  Bulemer,  and  the 
barons  of  Yorkshire  commanding  that  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York  shall 
hold  in  peace  the  church  of  (South)  Cave.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the 
chancellor ;   at  Rouen.^** 

^  Original  in  Archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.  1834,  nos.  13-15  his  ;   ante,  xxiv.  215. 

*  Historians  of  York,  ii.  192-4 ;   Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  262. 

^  Chartul.  of  Colchester,  i.  42.  ^  Le  Neve,  Fasli. 

*  Round,  Gal.  of  Docs.,  France,  nos.  996-7.  «  Ihid,  no.  997. 
'  Historians  of  York,  ii.  186. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  281.  Cf.  Lawrie,  Early  Scottish  Charters,  pp.  288-9. 
«*  Cartae  Antiq.  HH.  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1433. 
"  Regist.  Mag.  Album,  pt.  ii,  fo.  83  d  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1822. 
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404.  Mandate  to  Hugh  de  Montfort  to  restore  twenty  acres  of  land 
to  the  abbot  of  Bee  as  belonging  to  the  churches  of  St.  Philibert  (-sur-Risle) 
and  St.  Ouen  (-de-Flancourt),  the  abbot  having  been  in  seisin  when  the 
honor  of  Montfort  was  restored  to  Hugh  ;  at  Rouen  i.  [1106-20.] 

405.  Notification  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishops, 
barons,  &c.,  of  Normandy,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary 
of  Lire  of  the  mill  and  forge  of  La  Neuve-Lire  (Eure)  as  Ralph  de  Witot 
had  given  the  same.  This  is  done  at  the  petition  of  Earl  Robert  of  Leicester 
and  Guher  de  Moreville,  and  is  attested  by  Ouin  bishop  of  Evreux,  John 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  Ralph  de  Toeny,  Ralph  the  butler,  Robert  de  Neuf- 
bourg,  and  Ernald  du  Bois  ;  at  Rouen.^ 

Some  time  during  the  year  Henry  and  Louia  meet.  Prince  William, 
at  liis  father's  command,  does  homage  to  Louis  for  Normandy.^ 

Oct.  Henry  meets  the  legate  Conon  at  Gisors,  shortly  before  crossing 
to  England.* 

2  Nov.  Robert  de  Chandos,  founder  of  Goldcliff  Abbey,  dies  on  4  nones 
of  November,  leaving  issue,  Robert,  Roger,  and  Godard.^ 

21  Nov.  The  king  is  at  Barfieur  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  for  his 
passage  to  England. 

406.  Charter  of  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  St.  Vigor  at  Cerisy. 
The  signatories  are  :  the  king ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor ;  Geoffrey  archbishop 
of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Richard  of  Bayeux,  John  of  Lisieux,  Roger  of 
Coutances,  and  Turgis  of  Avranches ;  Earl  Robert,  Earl  Richard,  Ranulf 
the  viscount,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  and  Roger  Fitz-Richard.  '  Actum  est 
hoc  apud  Barbefluvium,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  m.c.xx.,  indictione 
xiii,  epacta  xviii,  xi  kalendas  Decembris,  feria  prima,  luna  v,  regnante 
Ludovico  rege  in  Gallia.'  ^ 

25  Nov.  On  the  evening  of  7  kalends  of  December  the  king  embarks 
at  Barfleur,  having  declined  the  invitation  of  Thomas,  son  of  Stephen 
Fitz-Airard,  to  sail  in  his  new  ship  '  La  Blanche  Nef  '.  To  him,  however, 
the  king  commits  the  charge  of  conveying  his  sons,  William  and  Richard.' 
Two  monks  of  Tiron,  Count  Stephen,  WilHam  de  Roumare,  Rabel  [son  of] 
the  chamberlain,  Edward  of  SaHsbury,  William  de  Pirou  the  sewer,^  and 
some  others  go  on  board  the  '  White  Ship  ',  but  leave  it  before  it  sets  sail, 
being  alarmed  at  the  overcrowding  of  the  vessel  with  passengers,  rowers, 
and  guards,  many  of  whom  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  intoxicated.^  Not 
long  after  leaving  port  the  vessel  strikes  a  rock  and  founders.  Among  those 
on  board  who  perish  by  drowning  are  :  WilHam  the  i^thehng,  the  king's 
son  and  daughter,  Richard  and  Matilda,  Richard  earl  of  Chester  and  his 
wife  Matilda,  sister  of  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Otuer,  brother  of  Earl 
Richard  and  governor  and  tutor  of  the  king's  sons,  Theodoric  (or  Dietrich), 

^  MS.  Lat.  13905,  fo.  83  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutions y  p.  296. 

*  Copied  from  a  lost  chartulary  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Paris  :  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions  J  p.  297. 

3  Luchaire,  Louis  VI,  no.  298  ;  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  258. 

*  Historians  of  York,  ii.  189.  ^  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  60  h. 
^  Neustria  Pia,  p.  432  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1075. 

'  Orderic,  iv.  411. 

^  Orderic  wrongly  includes  him  among  those  who  were  lost. 

»  Ihid.  p.  412. 
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nephew  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  Geoffrey,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Aquila  and 
younger  brother  of  Kicher,  the  two  sons  of  Ives  de  Grentemesnil  and  their 
cousin  WilHam  of  Rhuddlan,  son  of  Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  WiUiam  Bigod 
the  sewer,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Hugh  de  Molines,  Gilbert  de  Exmes,  Ralph 
le  Roux  of  Pont-Echanfre,  Robert  Mauduit,  Gisulf  the  king's  scribe,^ 
and  many  of  the  king's  court,  sewers,  chamberlains,  butlers,  and  other 
officers.^ 

John  of  Worcester  adds  the  names  of  Walter  de  Everci  and  Geoffrey 
archdeacon  of  Hereford.^ 

Ranulf  Meschin,  viscount  of  Bayeux,  resigns  Cumberland  to  the  king 
on  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Chester.* 

25  Dec.  Henry  keep^  Christmas  at  Brampton  (near  Huntingdon)  with 
Theobald,  count  of  Blois.^ 

1121. 

6  Jan.  On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  at  a  council  of  the  prelates  and 
barons  held  in  London,  the  king  announces  his  intention  to  wed  Adheliza, 
daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Louvain.^  A  deputation  is  sent  to  Dover 
to  meet  the  future  queen  with  her  retinue,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the 
court.'' 

7  Jan.  Richard  de  Capella,  the  king's  chaplain  and  keeper  of  his  seal 
under  the  chancellor,  is  appointed  to  the  see  of  Hereford ;  ^  Robert  (Peche), 
steward  of  the  meat  and  drink  in  the  king's  household,  is  appointed  to 
that  of  Chester ;  and  Herbert  the  almoner,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  is 
made  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.^ 

Possibly  at  this  council,  and  in  any  case  during  this  year,  Anselm  the 
legate,  abbot  of  St.  Saba  and  nephew  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  is  appointed 
abbot  of  St.  Edmund's.Jo 

407.  Notification  to  Adam  de  Port,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  the  shires 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Salop,  of  the  grant  to  Richard  de  Capella  of 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Ralph ;  the  bishops 
Richard  of  London,  William  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert 
of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  of  Durham,  Theowulf  of  Worcester,  WilUam  of  Exeter, 
John  of  Bath,  Ernulf  of  Rochester,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  Bernard  of 
St.  David's,  Urban  of  Llandaff,  and  David  of  Bangor ;  Ranulf  the  chan- 
cellor, Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Robert  the 
king's  son,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de  Tancarvill,  William  de  Aubigny, 
Walter  de  Gloucester,  Adam  de  Port,  WiUiam  de  Pirou,  Walter  de  Gant, 
and  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin  ;  at  Westminster.ii 

408.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  of  the  abbey  of 
Barking  (*  Berchingis  ')  to  Agnes  the  abbess.     It  is  attested  by  Ralph 

1  Orderic,  iv.  411-19.  2  Rq^^  ^f  Torigny,  p.  104. 

'  Weaver,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

* '  M.c.xxi.  Ranulphus  Miscinus  f actus  comes  '  :  Annates  Cestr.  p.  18. 
'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  243.  "  John  of  Worcester,  p.  16. 

"  Eadmer,  p.  290.  »  Ibid.  p.  291. 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  15  ;   Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  259. 
'"  Orderic,  iv.  429  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  155  b. 

"  Harl.  Ch.  iii.  B,  46  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Charters,  no.  3  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls, 
1 355-8,  p.  196. 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  bishops  Richard  of  London,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  and  Robert  of  Lincoln;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
William  de  Tancarvill,  and  Geoffrey  de  CUnton ;   at  Westminster.^ 

29  Jan.  Before  the  Purification  a  council  of  all  England  assembles 
at  Windsor  for  the  ceremony  of  the  king's  marriage  to  Adheliza  of  Louvain. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.^ 

30  Jan.  The  queen  is  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the  primate,  who 
was  absent  on  the  previous  day  through  sickness.^ 

Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  having  received  at  Rouen  three  days 
before  the  Purification  the  king's  mandate  recaUing  him,  embarks  and 
comes  to  the  king  at  Windsor.  Shortly  afterwards  he  is  reinstated  in 
his  see.* 

409.  Notification  to  the  burgesses  of  London,  and  generally,  of  the  con- 
firmation to  the  church  of  Westminster  and  Abbot  Herbert  of  certain 
lands  in  London.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  Ralph  of  Canterbury 
and  Geoffrey  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Richard  of  London,  WilHam  of 
Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  Robert  of  Lincoln ;  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  John  of  Bayeux,^  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Earl  David,  Robert 
the  king's  son,  WilHam  de  Tancarvill,  WiUiam  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de 
Aubigny,  Geoffrey  de  CUnton,  and  Ralph  Basset ;   at  Windsor.® 

410.  General  charter  of  confirmation  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster.   It  is  attested  by  eleven  of  the  above  witnesses.'' 

411.  Several  writs  are  issued  in  favour  of  the  same  monastery.  They 
are  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  Ralph 
Basset ;  at  Windsor.^ 

412.  Writ  directing  that  certain  manors  which  have  been  aUenated 
with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  shall  be  restored  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  and  Abbot  Herbert.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor, 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  R(alph)  Basset ;  at  Windsor.® 

A  deputation  from  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  attends  the  king  at 
Windsor  and  petitions  for  the  appointment  of  an  abbot  to  their  house, 
vacant  for  the  past  four  years.  They  are  summoned  to  be  at  Winchester 
in  five  days'  time  with  their  prior.^** 

Feb.  The  king  visits  Winchester  a  few  days  after  leaving  Windsor. 
The  appointment  of  Vincent  to  be  abbot  of  Abingdon  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  and  by  their  advice.^^ 

413.  Possibly  whilst  at  Winchester  the  king  notifies  Theold  bishop  of 
Worcester,  Walter  of  Gloucester,  and  the  barons  of  Gloucestershire  of 
his  confirmation  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Gloucester  of  land  which 
Roger  of  Bayeux  held  ('  tenuit ')  of  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  as  of  the 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  284.  «  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  259. 

'  Eadmer,  p.  293  ;  John  of  Worcester,  p.  16. 
*  Hugh  the  Chantor,  pp.  190-1  ;  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  262. 
"^  Charfcul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westm.,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  129. 

«  Madox,  Formulare  Anglic,  no.  75,  p.  39  ;  Mon.  Anglic, i.  307,  no.  51 ;  Robinson, 
Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  163. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  307,  no.  52  ;  Madox,  op.  cit.,  no.  496,  p.  291. 

«  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westm. ,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fip.  75-8. 

»  Ihid.  fo.  75  d. 

1"  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  161,  166.  »  Ihid.  p.  161. 
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manor  of  St.  Peter,  at  Standish.  It  is  attested  by  Ralph  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's.^ 

13  Mar.  The  primate  accompanies  the  king  to  Abingdon  and  on  3 
ides  of  March  there  consecrates  Robert  Peche,  bishop  of  Chester.  He  is 
assisted  by  the  bishops  WilHam  of  Winchester,  WiUiam  of  Exeter,  Urban 
of  Llandaff,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's.^ 

414.  March.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Abbot 
Vincent  of  the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of 
Sahsbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  John  of  Bayeux,  and  WilKam  de  Pont 
de  I'Arche  ;  at  Woodstock.^ 

416.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gilbert  the  sheriff,  and  the 
barons  of  Huntingdon(shire)  of  the  restoration  to  Rainald  abbot  of 
Ramsey  of  land  in  Adhngton  and  Wardboys,  which  Hugh  de  Wirec(estre) 
used  to  hold.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  (Roger)  of  Sahsbury,  (Robert) 
of  Lincoln,  and  (William)  of  Winchester ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Nigel 
de  Aubigny,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Ralph  Basset,  Vitahs  Engaine,  Eurewin, 
Durand,  and  Herbert ;   at  Woodstock.*    [1121-2.] 

416.  Writ,  addressed  to  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Anschetil  de  Bulemer,  and 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire,  directing  that  the  land  of  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's, 
York,  St.  John's,  Beverley,  St.  Mary's,  Southwell,  St.  Wilfrid's,  Ripon, 
and  of  Hexham  shall  be  quit  of  service  in  the  army  {expeditio)  and  castle- 
work,  as  in  the  time  of  the  king's  father  and  brother.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;   at  Woodstock.^ 

417.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  the 
sheriff,  &c.,  of  Essex,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church  of  Salisbury 
('  Sarum ')  of  two  hides  in  Leyton  ('  Linton ')  which  Simon  de  Mol(ines) 
and  Adela  his  wife  gave.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Sahsbury, 
William  of  Exeter,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's  ;  John  of  Bayeux,  Geoffrey 
the  chaplain,  Adam  de  Port,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  de  Chnton, 
WiUiam  de  Pont  de  L'Arche,  and  Pain  Fitz-John ;  at  Woodstock.^ 
[1121-6.] 

418.  Notification  to  WiUiam  bishop  of  Winchester,  WiUiam  de  Pont 
de  I'Arche,  and  the  barons  of  Wiltshire,  of  the  grant  to  Roger  bishop  of 
Sahsbury  and  the  church  there  of  the  church  of  Hurstbourn  and  whatever 
Thurstan  son  of  Vitahs  holds  of  the  king.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the 
chanceUor  ;  at  Cricklade  ('  apud  Grecheladam  ').'' 

6  Apr.  In  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  York,  on  Wednesday  before  Easter,** 
before  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  the  bishops  Ranulf  of  Durham  and  Ouen 
of  Evreux,  the  monks  of  Durham  claim  the  church  of  Tynemouth.  On 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week  (13  April)  the  claim  is  renewed  at  Durham 
before  a  large  gathering  of  northern  magnates,  namely  Robert  de  Brus, 

^  Churtid.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  n.  108.  Dated  1121:  ibid.  i.  100  note.  A  charter 
of  confirmation,  similarly  addressed,  was  probably  issued  at  the  same  time  :  ibid. 
11.97. 

2  John  of  Worcester,  p.  16 ;   Eadmer,  p.  293. 

'^  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  162.  *  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  178. 

^  Reg.  Mag.  Album,  1.65;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1.30;  Hon. 
Anglic.  y\.  \\1^,  no.  22.       '    . 

«  Cart.  Antiq.  rollN,  no.  13  (6).  '  Sarum  Charters  (Rolls  Series),  no.  4. 

*  '  Media  ferme  Quadragesima.' 
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Alan  de  Percy,  Walter  Espec,  Forne  son  of  Sigulf,  Robert  de  Witvill, 
Odard  the  sheriff  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  Arnold  de  Percy.^ 

Fulk  of  Anjou  reclaims  his  daughter,  late  the  wife  of  WilHam  the 
king's  son.    Accordingly  she  is  sent  home  by  Henry .^ 

10  April.    The  king  keeps  Easter  at  Berkeley.^ 

419.  Notification  to  Adam  de  Port,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  and  the 
lieges  of  Herefordshire,  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethel- 
bert  (of  Hereford)  and  Bishop  Richard  of  a  three  days'  fair  at  Hereford. 
It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  Roger  of 
SaHsbury  and  Theulf  of  Worcester ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  WilHam  de 
Tancarvill,  Adam  de  Port,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  and  Roger  de  Candos  ;  at  Berkeley  ('  Berchelai '),  at  Easter.* 

420.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Richard  bishop 
of  Hereford  of  a  park  at  Hereford.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  William  de  Tancarvill,  and  Geoffrey 
de  CUnton  ;   at  Alveston  ('  apud  Alewestan  ').5    [1121-2.] 

421.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Anschetill  de  Bulemer,  and 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  of  the  confirmation,  for  the  souls  of  the  king's  late 
wife  and  son,  to  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald's,  (Nostell),  of  various  gifts  made 
to  them  by  Hugh  de  Muscamp,  Alan  de  Creon,  and  others  ;  and  of  the 
agreement  which  Archbishop  Thomas  II  made  between' the  canons  of 
St.  Oswald  and  of  Featherston  and  the  monks  of  La  Charite  (-sur-Loire),* 
It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham,  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Pain  Fitz-John  ;  at  Clarendon.'^ 
[1121-2.] 

422.  Mandate  to  E(rnulf)  bishop  of  Rochester  to  cause  the  abbess  and 
nuns  of  MalHng  to  have  their  tithes  of  Cuxton  and  '  Burcstall '  as  Bishop 
Gundulf  gave  them  and  as  they  held  them  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Gundulf 
and  Ralph,  his  predecessors.  It  is  attested  by  John  of  Bayeux ;  at 
Clarendon.8    [December  1120-June  1123.] 

423.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Miles  of 
Gloucester  of  Sibil,  daughter  of  Bernard  de  Neuf-Marche,  with  the  lands 
of  her  said  father  and  of  her  mother  after  their  deaths,  or  during  their 
lives  if  they  are  willing.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Robert  the  king's  son, 
William  de  Tancarvill,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Ralph  Basset,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton  ; 
at  Winchester,  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  in  the  year  in  which  the 
king  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvain.® 

424.  Charter  of  confirmation  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Rouen.  It  is 
attested  by  G(eoffrey)  archbishop  of  Rouen,  W(illiam)  bishop  of  Winchester, 

1  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  260-2.  '  Ihid,  p.  263.  »  Chron. 

*  Duncumb,  Hist,  of  Herefordshire,  i.  296. 

.^  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1354-8,  p.  106. 

"  Established  in  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Pontefract. 

'  Chartul.  of  Nostsll,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  Id;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters, 
no.  1430.  The  record  of  a  plea  in  1285  states  that  Henry  I  in  1121  gave  126?.  a  day 
to  Nostell :  Abbrev.  Placit.  p.  207  b.    Cf.  B.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  24.  - 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  V.  5Q.  ..  ;. 

^  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  no.  6. 
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R(oger)  bishop  of  Salisbury,  R  {sic)  count  of  Meulan,  G(eoffrey)  de  Clinton, 
N(igel)  de  Aubigny,  R(alpli)  Basset,  R(anulf)  the  chancellor,  and  A(ubrey) 
de  Ver  ;  at  Winchester, '  anno  incarnationis  Dominice  millesimo  centesimo 
vicesimo  secundo  (sic),  regni  vero  mei  vicesimo  primo  '.^ 

425.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of 
Rouen  and  Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  the  manor  of  King's  Clere.  It  is  attested 
by  the  bishops  WilUam  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  SaHsbury,  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's ;  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  William  de 
Warenne  (sic),  Robert  the  king's  son,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de 
Aubigny,  WilUam  de  Tancarvill,  Geoffrey  de  CUnton,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain, 
and  Ralph  Basset ;   at  Winchester.^    [1120-2.] 

426.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Oswald  of  Hberty  to  build  their  church  above  the  vivary  (at  Nostell), 
where  they  previously  commenced  to  build  it.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf 
the  chancellor,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Earl  David,  Walter  Giffard,  Nigel 
de  Aubigny,  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
WiUiam  Maltravers,  and  Peverel  de  Beauchamp ;  at  Winchester.^ 
[1120-2.] 

427.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Hugh  de  Laval,  A(nschetil) 
de  Bulemer  the  sheriff,  the  barons  and  Heges  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  confirma- 
tion to  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald  of  St.  Oswald's  wood,  which  Robert  de 
Lascy  gave.  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ; 
at  Winchester.*    [1120-2.] 

428.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  Pontius 
abbot  of  Cluny  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Lenton,  which 
William  Peverel  gave  with  the  vill  of  Lenton,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Nottingham,  &c.,  tithes  of  hides  in  the  Peak,  &c.  ;  also  of  the  church  of 
Wigston  ('  Wichingest ')  given  by  Robert  count  of  Meulan  ;  of  two  parts  6f 
the  tithes  of  the  demesne  of  Boney  (co.  Nott.),  the  church  of  Barton  and 
a  mediety  of  the  church  of  Attenborough  (co.  Nott.),  given  by  Odo  de 
Bonai ;  also  of  the  king's  grant  of  a  fair  and  liberties.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Aubrey  de  Veer,  and  William 
de  Aubigny  ;   at  Winchester.^    [1114-22.] 

429.  Notification  to  WilHam  (de  Pont  de  I'Arche)  the  sheriff  and  the 
barons  of  Wiltshire  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  SaHsbury 
(*  Sarum ')  and  Bishop  Roger  of  certain  churches  in  Wiltshire.  It  is  attested 
by  WiUiam  bishop  of  Winchester,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Herbert  the 
chamberlain,  and  Humphrey  de  Bonn  ;  at  Winchester.^    [1110-22.] 

430.  These  are  the  men  who  were  present  when  King  Henry  con- 
firmed to  Bernard  the  scribe  the  lands  which  he  has  in  Cornwall,  &c., 
namely  Roger  bishop  of  SaUsbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor  and  Geoffrey 
his  chaplain,  Robert  de  SigiUo,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Geoffrey  de  CUnton, 
Edward  of  SaUsbury,  WilUam  de  St.  Clare,  and  Grimbald  the  physician.'' 
[1121-2.] 

*  Cal,  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  GO.  2  Jhid.  p.  462. 

"  Chartul.  of  Nostell,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  7 ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  1427. 

*  Chartul.  of  Nostell,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  8 ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters^no.  1425. 
"  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  149.  «  Reg.  of  St.  Osmund,  i.  208. 

■  Chartul.  of  Merton,  Cleop.  C.  vii,  fo.  76  ;  ante,  xiv.  418. 
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Evrard,  '  one  of  the  king's  chapel '  and  archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  is 
elected  to  the  see  of  Norwich.^ 

29  May.  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  holds  a  great  court  at  Westminster, 
at  which  he  and  the  queen  are  again  crowned.^ 

431.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thurstan,  the  ministers  and  lieges  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's,  York, 
and  Abbot  Kichard  of  certain  churches  and  tithes  in  Westmorland  which 
have  been  given  by  Kanulf  Meschin ;  and  of  the  king's  grant  of  fuel  in 
the  forest  of  CarHsle.  It  is  attested  by  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Jordan 
Paynel ;  at  Beading.^ 

18  June.  The  abbey  of  Reading  is  founded  on  14  kalends  of  July.* 

June.  In  June  the  king  leads  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh.^  The 
sons  of  the  Welsh  king  (Cadwgan),  after  hearing  of  the  drowning  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Chester,  reduced  two  of  his  castles  to  ashes,  slew  many  of  his 
people,  and  laid  waste  a  number  of  places  in  that  province.® 

438.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  canons  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lincoln,  the  barons  of  Lincolnshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  those  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln  of  the  gift  to  the  church  of  Lincoln  and  Bishop  Robert 
of  the  prebend  in  the  church  of  Long  Sutton,  co.  Line,  and  in  the  land 
of  Horley,  co.  Oxon.,  which  Bishop  Ranulf  and  Ellis  his  son  have  for  their 
lives,  in  augmentation  of  the  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
attested  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Ranulf  the  chancellor ; 
at  Hereford.7    [1110-16,  1121-2.] 

433.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  sheriff,  and  lieges 
of  Herefordshire  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Tiron  of  land  at 
Kington  and  Beverton,  co.  Hereford,  given  by  Adam  de  Port.  It  is  attested 
by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury  and 
Richard  of  Hereford,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Reginald  Fitz-John : 
atHereford.8    [1121-2.] 

434.  Ranulf,  physician  to  King  Henry,  grants  to  the  monks  of  Mont- 
acute,  with  the  consent  of  Robert  de  la  Hai,  then  lord  of  Wentloog,  land 
at  Mendelgif.  It  is  attested  by  King  Henry,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Ranulf 
the  king's  chancellor,  Winebald  de  Balun,  William  then  sheriff  of  Kaerdiff, 
Robert  Sor,  Roger  de  Sumeri,  Robert  Fitz-Joce,  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin, 
Landomar  Ace,  Aldred  {sic)  de  Nichole  and  Robert  his  son.^ 

435.  Confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Tiron  of  the  gifts  made  by  Robert 
Fitz-Martin  (whose  charter,  dated  4  ides  of  September  and  attested  by 
Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's,  W(illiam)  abbot  of  Tiron,  Richard  Fitz- 
Gilbert,  and  others,  is  recited).     The  signatories  are  :    King  Henry  and 

1  John  of  Worcester,  p.  16.  '  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  243. 

3  Preseott,  Chartul.  of  Wetherhal,  no.  9. 

*  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  218.  A  writ  in  the  Reading  chartnlary  (Harl.  MS.  1708, 
fo.  17  d)  proves  that  the  abbey  was  founded  before  23  April  1124,  when  Earl  David 
succeeded  to  the  Scottish  crown,  for  it  is  addressed  to  him  as  earl,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

'  *  In  aestate  '  :   Chron.  *  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  263. 

'  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Line,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,fo.  7  d,  no.  17  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273, 
no.  30. 

8  Round,  Calendar^  no.  1005. 

»  Chartid.  of  Montacute  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  no.  164. 
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Queen  Adelaide,  Robert  (Fitz-Martin),  Bernard  bishop  (of  St.  David's), 
Matilda  (wife  of  Robert  Fitz-Martin),  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  Stephen 
(the  sewer  of  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert),  Alvered  (de  Bennevill),  and  Humphrey 
(Fitz-Gosmer).i    [1121-33.] 

436.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Coventry,  Richard  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  barons  of  Shropshire  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's,  Shrewsbury,  of  the  multure  of  that  city.  It  is  attested  by 
Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Grimbald  ^  the  physician,  and  Hamon 
Peverel ;   at  Bridgenorth  ('  apud  Brugiam  ').3    [1121-3.] 

437.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  bishop  of 
Coventry,  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Gilbert  the  sheriff,  and  the  barons, 
&c.,  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Shropshire  of  the  confirmation  to  Thurstan, 
the  sewer  of  WiUiam  Peverel  of  Dover,  of  a  grant  made  by  the  same 
WiUiam  Peverel  of  the  land  of  '  Goduig '  (in  Huntingdonshire  ?).  It  is 
attested  by  WiUiam  Fitz-Odo  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  Bridgenorth 
C  apud  Bruges  ').*    [1121-2.] 

438.  Writ,  addressed  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  and  all  sheriffs 
in  whose  bailiwicks  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  has  lands,  in  favour  of  Godfrey 
abbot  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Richard  of  London, 
Bernard  of  St.  David's,  and  Robert  of  Chester ;  and  Hamon  Peverel  ; 
at  Condover  ('  apud  Conedoveram  ').5    [June- July  1121.] 

439.  A  charter  of  confirmation  is  issued  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king ;  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  the  bishops  Richard  of  London,  William  of  Winchester,  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Chester,  Richard  of  Hereford, 
Theowulf  of  Worcester,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  John  of  Bath,  Bernard  of 
St.  David's,  and  David  of  Bangor  ;  Robert  the  king's  son,  Stephen  count 
of  Mortain,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Grimbald  the  physician,  Robert  de  Stotes- 
beri,  Evrard  son  of  Earl  Roger,  WilHam  Peverel,  Hamon  his  brother, 
Roger  Fitz-Corbet,  and  Robert  his  brother,  Fulcoin  the  sheriff,  Herbert 
Pitz-Helgot,  Baldwin  de  Boilers,  Ulger  the  huntsman,  and  Ralph  de 
Conedovre.6    [1121-2.] 

440.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Coventry,  Richard  bishop  of 
London,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Shropshire,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Shrewsbury  of  the  mill  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  attested  by  Richard 
bishop  of  London,  Grimbald  the  physician,  Wilham  the  almoner  and 
king's  chaplain,  Hamon  Peverel,  and  Fulcoin  ('  Fulcoius ')  the  sheriff ; 
at  Shrewsbury  ('  apud  Salopesberiam  ').'    [1121-6.] 

441.  30  June.  On  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
1121,  John  bishop  of  Bath  is  alleged  to  have  held  a  court,  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  and  barons,  to  adjudicate  in  a  cause  concerning  which  he  had 
received  a  writ  issued  by  William  the  king's  son,  *  cum  sigillo  regio '.    There 

»  Mon.  Anglic.  W.  130.  2  «Cunbert '  in  Chart.  Roll. 

=>  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  8L 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  P,  no.  15  (34)  ;  Cur.  Regis  R.,  Mich.  9  Hen.  Ill,  m.  12  ;  Eyton, 
Hist,  of  Shropshire,  i.  246. 

^  Chartul.  of  Salop  Abbey  (MS.  penes  W.  Farrer),  no.  43  C. 
"  Chartul.  of  Salop  Abbey  ;  Coll.  Topog.  et  Geneal.  i.  191-6. 
'  Chartul.  of  Salop  Abbey,  no.  47  B. 
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were  present,  besides  the  bishop  himself,  an  Irish  bishop  named  Maurice, 
the  three  archdeacons  Johel  of  SaUsbury,  Girbert  of  Bath,  and  Arald, 
with  others,  and  these  witnesses  :  Patrick  de  Chaources,  Hubert  de 
Saint  Susanna,  Winibald  de  Baalun,  Alexander  de  Aunou  ('  Alnoth '), 
Reinald  de  Dunstanvill,  and  others.^ 

The  king  leads  an  army  as  far  as  '  Snawedun  ',2  apparently  without 
meeting  much  opposition.  Maredudd  son  of  Bleddyn  and  his  nephews, 
the  sons  of  Cadwgan,  come  and  make  submission  and  undertake  to  pay 
a  fine  of  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.^ 

442.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  sheriff  of  Devonshire, 
the  barons  and  lieges  of  Devonshire  of  the  acquittance  of  certain  specified 
lands  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  and  the  monks  of  Barnstaple  from  gelds, 
aids,  and  other  exactions  '  a  proximo  Pentecoste  postquam  duxi  uxorem 
Adelizam  reginam  in  antea  semper  et  imperpetuum '.  It  is  attested  by 
Walter  de  Gloucester  and  Henry  de  Pomereda  ;  at  Westminster.*  [May- 
Sept.  1121.] 

443.  c.  3  Dec.  ?  At  the  prayer  of  Gilbert  the  sheriff  the  king  expedites 
a  charter  of  confirmation  in  favour  of  Merton  priory,  *  anno  ab  incarna- 
tione  Domini  m.c.xxi.,  regni  autem  mei  vicesimo  secundo  '.  The  signatories 
are  :  the  king  and  queen ;  the  archbishops  Ralph  and  Thurstan ;  Ranulf 
the  chancellor ;  the  bishops  William  of  Winchester,  William  (sic)  of  London, 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  of  Durham,  William  of 
Exeter,  Evrard  of  Norwich,  Theowulf  of  Worcester,  Ernulf  of  Rochester, 
Ralph  of  Chichester,  Robert  of  Chester,  Richard  of  Hereford,  Bernard  of 
St.  David's,  Hervey  of  Ely,  and  John  of  Bath  ;  Herbert  abbot  of  West- 
minster, Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  William  de  Warenne,  earl  of 
Surrey,  David  earl  of  Lowthian,  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Earl  Ralph 
(sic),  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Stephen  archdeacon  (of  Surrey),  Simon 
dean  of  Leu  .  .  .,  Alexander  archdeacon  (of  SaHsbury).^ 

444.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
monks  of  Tewkesbury  of  their  possessions.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  (sic)  count  of  Meulan, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,^  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Hamon  the  sewer,  and  Walter 
de  Gloucester  ;  at  Winchester.''    [1120-2.] 

445.  Confirmation  of  a  gift  made  in  1121  by  William  Malet  to  St.  Mary's, 
Bee.  The  signatories  are  the  king,  Queen  Adeliza,  the  bishops  William 
of  Winchester  and  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor.  Drew 
de  Muncei,  Walter  Fitz-Richard,  Hugh  de  Gornai,  Waleran  count  of 
Meulan,  and  Robert  earl  of  Leicester.^     [1120-2.] 

446.  Notification  to  Archbishop  Thm-stan,  the  justices,  barons,  and 
ministers  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  confirmation  of  a  gift  made  by  Osbert  the 

^  Two  Bath  Abbey  Chartularies,  n.  49.  ^  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  264. 

^  Annales  Cambr.,  s.a.  ;   Brut-y-Tywysogion,  s.a.  1118  (=  1121). 

*  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  331  ;  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1269. 
5  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  247. 

«  See  Mr.  Round  in  The  Genealogist,  N.S.  iv.  129  ff. 

'  Probably  spurious  :  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1494-1509,  p.  103  ;  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  T, 
no.  23 ;  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  66  b.  See  IVIr.  Round's  remarks  on  this  charter  in  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville,  p.  431  ;   The  Genealogist,  N.S.,  vii.  92-4. 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  372. 
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sheriff  to  St.  German's,  Selby,  of  land  in  Acaster.  It  is  attested  by  the 
bishops  Kobert  of  Lincoln  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  and  Earl  Kobert 
the  king's  son  ;  at  \blanhy    [1115-16,  1121-2.] 

447.  Mandate  to  Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Gilbert  the  sheriff 
that  neither  man  nor  house  shall  remain  in  the  holme  (insula)  of  the  abbot 
of  Ramsey,  save  by  the  abbot's  permission.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de 
Aubigny;  at  Brigstock.2    [c.  1110-22.] 

WiUiam  Fitz-Ansger  dies  before  the  year  1122.^ 

25  Dec.   The  king  celebrates  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  at  Norwich.* 
31  Dec.  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  dies  on  the  day  before  the 

kalends  of  January.^ 

1122. 

448.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  lieges  of  Norfolk 
of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  at  Binham,  of  land  which 
Robert  (Godchild) «  holds  in  the  vill  of  Wells  (co.  Norfolk),  to  be  held 
after  the  death  of  the  said  Robert  as  it  was  given  by  Peter  de  Valoignes, 
Roger  his  son,  and  the  said  Robert.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ; 
at  (King's)  CHff  ('  apud  Clivam  ').7    [1110-29.] 

449.  Writ,  addressed  to  all  sheriffs  in  whose  baihwicks  the  abbess  of 
Barking  has  lands,  directing  that  Adelica  ®  the  abbess  shall  hold  her  lands, 
&c.,  freely  as  heretofore.  It  is  attested  by  W(iniam)  de  Aubigny  the 
Breton;   at  (King's)  Cliff.^    [1107-33.] 

450.  Mandate  to  Richard  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  all  bishops  in 
whose  dioceses  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  has  churches,  lands,  and  tithes, 
in  favour  of  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard  bishop  of 
St.  David's  ;  at  (Green's  ?)  Norton.io    [1121-7.] 

26  Mar.   The  king  celebrates  Easter  at  Northampton.^^ 

451.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  the  monks  of  St.  Martin's, 
Battle,  shall  hold  in  peace,  with  certain  liberties,  their  lands,  including 
Appledram,  which  they  have  received  in  exchange  for  Reading.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Nigel 
de  Aubigny  ;   at  Northampton.^^    [1121-2.] 

452.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  the 
sheriffs,  barons  and  Heges  of  London  of  the  grant  to  Norman  the  prior 
and  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Christchurch),  London,  that  they  may 
enclose  with  walls  the  road  between  their  church  and  the  wall  of  the  city  ; 
and  that  the  said  road  shall  now  be  before  their  church  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  CHnton,  and  Ralph 
Basset;   at  Northampton.i^    (1121-2.] 

^  Chartul.  of  8elhy,  n.  30.  2  Chartul  of  Ramsey,  ii.  81. 

'  Delisle,  Rouleaux  des  Marts,  p.  293.  *  Chron. 

5  Chron.  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  Bodl.  Libr.  8  W.  46,  fo.  94  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  569. 
*  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  346. 

'  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  40  d. 

'  ?  Lege  Agnes.  »  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  285. 

"  Chartul.  of  Salop  Abbey,  no.  47  C.  "  Chron. 

"  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  p.  .174.    A  similar  notification  was  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury  at  Winchester  :   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  247,  no.  16. 
"  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  155,  note  5  ;  from  Stevens's  Continuation, 
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453.  Grant  to  the  canons  regular  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  London,  for  the 
soul  of  Queen  Matilda,  late  the  king's  wife,  of  £25  blanche  yearly  from  the 
issues  of  the  same  Queen  Matilda  at  Exeter,  which  she  gave  them  during 
her  Hfe  ;  and  that  whosoever  be  sheriff  of  Devon  shall  pay  them  to  the 
canons  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  in  London  ;  also  grant  of  the  gate  of 
Al(d)gate  with  the  soc  belonging  to  the  same,  and  that  the  canons  shall 
have  the  soc  of  the  Enghsh  Cnihtengild,  with  the  lands  and  Uberties  belong- 
ing to  the  same.  It  is  attested  by  Eanulf  the  chancellor,  G(eoffrey)  de 
Clinton,  and  Ralph  Basset ;  at  Northampton.^    [1121-2.] 

464.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  David,  and  generally, 
of  the  confirmation  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  Northampton,  of  their 
possessions.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Robert  of  Chester  and  Hervey 
of  Ely,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Glinton,  Ralph  Basset,  and 
Hugh  de  Legrecestria  ;  at  Northampton.^    [1121-2.] 

466.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
church  of  St.  Oswald,  Nostell,  and  Prior  Adelwald  of  the  church  of  Tickhill, 
which  Roger  de  BuUi  gave  to  the  prior  and  canons.  It  is  attested  by 
Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  and  Pain  Fitz-John ;  at  North- 
ampton.3    [1121-2.] 

466.  Writ,  addressed  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  (the  sheriff),  and  the  Heges  of  Norfolk,  directing  that  the  monks 
of  Binham  shall  make  certain  roads  as  they  please.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel 
de  Aubigny  ;   at  Hertford.*    [1121-9.] 

467.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  Gilbert  the  sheriff, 
and  the  barons  of  Surrey  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey  of  the 
manor  of  Waddon  (in  Croydon).  It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor 
and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Waltham.^    [c.  1110-22.] 

468.  Writ,  addressed  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons,  foresters,  officials, 
and  Heges  of  Cumberland,  directing  that  the  canons  of  Carlisle  shall  have 
the  bounds  of  their  forest  as  the  king  gave  them  to  them  in  alms,  and  as 
he  ordered  them  to  be  determined.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ; 
at  Waltham.6    [1121-9.] 

2  May  ?  Gwymund  the  king's  chaplain  reads  the  lesson  on  one  of  the 
Rogation  days,  when  the  king  is  hearing  mass,*^  possibly  at  Oxford. 

469.  Notification  to  the  sheriff  and  citizens  of  Oxford  of  the  grant 
to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Frideswide's  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide. 
It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;  at  Oxford.^    [1111-22.] 

14  May.  At  Whitsuntide  the  king  is  at  Windsor  ^  for  two  days  and 
at  Westminster  for  the  remainder  of  Whit-week.^° 

460.   Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  Gilbert  the  sheriff, 

1  Ibid.  p.  157,  note  11.  ^  Add.  Ch.  57166 ;  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  192. 

3  Chartul.  of  Nostell,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  8.  i 
*  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  41  d. 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iv.  182. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  82.     Possibly  issued  after  the  king's  visit  to  Carlisle  later  in  the  year. 

'  Chartul.  of  St.  Frideswide's,  Oxon.,  i.  9. 

^  Ibid.  i.  11.     See  ibid,  note  1,  p.  10. 

'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244. 

10  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  105. 

Mm  2 
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the  barons  and  lieges  of  Surrey  of  the  grant  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  and 
Abbot  Hugh  of  the  manor  of  Ham  (near  Kingston-on-Thames).  It  is 
attested  by  Kanulf  bishop  of  Durham,  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
Maurice  of  Windlesore  ;   at  (Windsor  ?).^    [1121-3.] 

461.  Notification  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  Robert  Fitz- Walter 
the  sheriff,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Suffolk  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Edmund's  of  land  which  Berard  has  surrendered  to  them,  which 
the  king  gave  him  of  the  demesne  of  their  church.  It  is  attested  by 
Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Maurice  of  Windlesore  ;  ^ 
(at  Windsor  ?).    [1121-3.] 

462.  Confirmation  to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Oswald's,  Nostell,  of 
various  gifts  made  to  them  by  Ilbert  de  Lascy  (sic),  Robert  de  Lascy, 
Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  others.  The  signatories  are :  the  king ;  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan ;  the  bishops  Richard  of  Hereford,  WiUiam  of  Winchester, 
and  Evrard  of  Norwich  ;  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Pain  Fitz-John,  and  Walter 
Espec.3    [1121-7.] 

463.  Robert  the  king's  son  notifies  W(iUiam)  de  Ainesford  and  his 
wife  H(  )  that  he  has  rendered  to  WiUiam  Mauduit  the  land 
(of  Fyfield)  which  Robert  Mauduit  his  brother  held  of  him  (the  king's  son)^ 
and  directs  him  to  be  answerable  therefor  to  the  said  William,  as  he  used 
to  be  to  Robert  (Mauduit),  Wilham's  brother.  It  is  attested  by  Richard 
the  constable  ;  at  London.*    [1121-3.] 

On  Whit-Tuesday  the  king  goes  to  London,  and  after  Whit-week 
he  proceeds  into  Kent,^  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  his  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Germany,  who  has  sent  word  that  she  wishes  to  come  to  England* 
She  is  hindered  from  coming — so  folks  said — ^by  the  count  of  Flanders, 
who  forbade  her  to  pass  through  his  land. 

464.  Notification  to  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Hugh  de  Leicester  ('  Legre- 
cestria  '),  and  the  barons  of  Lincolnshire  of  the  restoration  to  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln  of  6  bovates  in  Brough  (-on-Bain),  and  6  carucates  in 
WiUingham,  which  Ralph  Basset  has  deraigned  to  be  in  the  royal  demesne. 
It  is  attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  de 
Tancarvill,  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton ;  at  Guildford  ('  apud  Geldefordam  ').^ 

465.  Writ  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  ministers,  and  barons  of  England 
and  Wales  notifying  them  of  the  grant  of  acquittance  of  toll  to  the  men  of 
the  monks  of  Battle.  It  is  attested  by  Richard  the  chaplain  ;  at  Rochester.'" 
[1100-33.] 

466.  Notification  to  WiUiam  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  sheriff  of  Hamp- 
shire, the  reeve  of  Winchester,  the  barons  and  Ueges  of  '  Hamscira  '  and 
Winchester  of  the  restoration  to  WiUiam  Mauduit  ('  Maledoctus  ')  of  the 
whole  dower  of  his  mother,  which  his  father  (WiUiam)  gave  her,  after  her 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  432,  no.  15. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  25  (45). 

'  Chartul.  of  Nostell,  Vesp.  E.  xix,  fo.  150 ;    Farrer,   Early  Yorkshire  Charters'^ 
no.  1428.    A  doubtful  charter. 

*  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  28  d.     See  no.  466. 

*  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  105;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244;  Twysden,  Decern  Scriptt, 
col.  1014. 

«  Chartul.  of  St.  Mary's,  Line,  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  8d;  ante,  xxiii.  725  ;  Mon. 
Anglic,  vi.  1274,  no.  38.  '  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1429-36,  p.  174. 
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decease  ;  until  which  time  WilHam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  shall  pay  him 
£10  a  year.  Grant  also  of  the  land  of  Fyfield  ('  Fihida  '),  which  his  father 
held  of  Eobert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  Robert,  the  king's  son,  has  granted  to 
him.  It  is  attested  by  R(obert)  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  bishop  of 
Dm-ham,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Edward  de  Saresberia, 
Robert  de  Crevecor,  Robert  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Ollei,  and  Hamon  de 
Amando  ;  at  Perry  Court  ('  apud  Peri  ').i    [May  or  June  1122.] 

467.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  Beverley, 
and  Archbishop  Thurstan,  of  an  increase  of  three  days  to  the  two  days' 
fair  at  Beverley.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Nigel 
de  Aubigny  ;   at  Perry  (Court ).2 

10  June.   Girmund,  abbot  of  Winchcomb,  dies  on  4  ides  of  June.^ 

468.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  sheriff,  barons,  and 
lieges  of  Lincolnshire  of  the  confirmation  of  a  gift  of  land  and  property 
made  by  Ralph  de  Limesi  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Hertford.  This  the 
king  does  '  pro  meipso  et  pro  uxore  mea  Matilda  regina  et  pro  pueris 
nostris  et  pro  Willelmo  fiHo  nostro  et  uxore  sua  et  filiis  suis  '  (sic).  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  R(obert)  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey 
abbot  of  Winchester,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at 
Westminster.*    [1120-2.] 

469.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  king's  consent  to  an 
exchange  of  lands  made  between  Roger  bishop  of  SaUsbury  and  Hugh 
prior  of  Lewes.^  It  is  attested  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the 
chancellor,  Walter  de  [Gloucester],  Ralph  Basset,  and  Geoffrey  de  CUnton ; 
at  Westminster.6    [1120-2.] 

470.  Mandate  to  WiUiam  the  chamberlain  and  Aubrey  de  Ver,  all  the 
chamberlains  their  successors,  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  pay  from 
the  farm  of  London  to  the  sacristan  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  one  half- 
penny daily  to  purchase  a  light  to  burn  before  the  tomb  of  Queen  Matilda 
from  Michaelmas  past  for  evermore.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ranulf  the  chancellor,  and  Ralph 
Basset;  at  Westminster.''    [1120-2.] 

471.  Notification  to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  de 
Hammesford  the  sheriff,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Kent,  of  the  grant  to 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  Abbot  Hugh  of  a  market  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Ralph  (sic)  the 
chancellor,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Westminster.®    [1114-22.] 

472.  Notification  to  Robert  de  (sic)  Bercherol  and  the  barons  of  the 
honor  late  of  Otuer  son  of  Earl  (Hugh)  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  of  the  church  of  Sawbridgeworth.  It  is  attested 
by  the  chancellor  and  Geoffrey  de  CHnton.^    [1120-32.] 

1  Add.  MS.  28024,  f  o.  28  ;  also  on  f  o.  28  d.    See  no.  463. 

2  Harl.  MS.  560,  fo.  25  ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  94. 

3  Mon,  Anglic,  ii.  298.  *  Cal.  oj  Pat.  Bolls,  1361-4,  p.  322. 

*  First  abbot  of  Reading  ;  said  to  have  been  appointed  in  1123. 
«  Chartul.  of  Lewes,  Vesp.  F.  xv,  f o.  80  d. 

'  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westm.,  fo.  363  d ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  156. 

*  Hist.  Mon.  8.  Augustini,  p.  365. 

*  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westm.,  Faust.  A.  iii,fo.  75  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin, 
p.  156. 
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473.  Mandate  to  Kobert  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  keep  with  Abbot  Herbert 
and  the  monks  of  Westminster  the  agreement,  made  in  the  time  of 
Wilham  II,  between  the  same  Kobert  and  Gilbert  abbot  of  Westminster 
concerning  the  manor  of  Leosne  (Lesnes),  which  the  bishop  holds  of  them. 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  Fitz-Richard  ;   at  Woodstock.^    [1121-3.] 

June-Sept.  Robert  the  king's  son  is  created  earl  of  Gloucester,^ 

474.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeacons 
of  Devon  of  the  confirmation  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  king 
between  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Serlo  the  king's  collector  of  Devon- 
shire. It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Wilham  of  Winchester  and  Robert 
of  Lincoln,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  earl  of  Leicester ; 
at  Westminster.^ 

Oct.  After  Michaelmas  the  king  enters  the  parts  of  Northumbria  from 
York,*  and  visits  Durham.^ 

475.  Notification  to  the  sheriffs  and  ministers  of  Northumberland  that 
the  king  retains  the  church  and  monks  of  Tynemouth  in  his  own  hands  and 
wills  that  neither  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  nor  the  prior  of  Durham  shall 
interfere  with  them.    It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Dm'ham.^ 

20  Oct.  Ralph  of  Escures,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dies  on  13  kalends 
of  November.'^ 

From  Durham  the  king  moves  towards  the  western  sea  to  inspect  the 
city  of  Carhsle,  which  he  commands  to  be  strengthened  with  a  castle  and 
keep,  for  which  object  he  makes  a  provision.^ 

He  returns  to  York,  where  he  hears  some  important  complaints  made 
by  the  citizens  and  people  of  the  county.^ 

6  Dec.  Two  monks  of  St.  Evroul  find  the  king  at  York  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Nicholas  the  bishop  of  Myra.^<^ 

476.  Notification  to  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain, 
Robert  de  la  Haye,  and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Normandy,  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  election  of  Warin  des  Essarts  to  be  abbot  of  St.  Evroul. 
It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Wilham  de  Tancarvill,  and  Wilham 
de  Aubigny  ;  at  York.^^ 

477.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks 
of  Noion  of  the  gifts  which  Wilham  count  of  Evreux  gave  them  in  England. 
It  is  attested  by  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Robert  de  Hai,  Wilham  de  Tancarvill,  Wilham 
de  Aubigny,  and  Hamon  de  Falaise  ;  at  York.^^ 

478.  Letters  of  protection,  addressed  generally,  are  issued  in  favour 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Kirkham.    They  are  attested 

1  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Westm.,  Faust.  A.  iii,  fo.  67  d ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin , 
p.  157. 

2  See  Round,  The  Genealogist,  N.S.,  iv.  139-40.  Cf.  ante,  nos.  443  and  466,  and 
^^'  474.  3  it^g^  of  St.  Osmund's,  i.  381. 

*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  267  ;  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  105. 
'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244. 

*  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumb.  viii.  55,  note  17  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  317  b. 

'  Eadmer,  p.  302.    On  14  Kal.  Nov.,  feria  v  :  John  of  Worcester,  p.  17. 

*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  267 ;  Chron.  de  Mailros,  s.  a. 

»  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  267.  ">  Orderic,  iv.  435. 

''  1^^^'  PP-  434-6.  12  Col.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1330-4,  p.  333, 
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by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Adelulf  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Earl  David,  und 
Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;   at  York.^ 

479.  Writ,  addressed  to  Anschetil  (de  Bulemer)  the  sheriff,  the  reeves 
and  imnisters  of  Driffield,  Pocklington,  Kilham,  Pickering,  and  Aldborough, 
directing  that  Hugh  dean  (of  York)  shall  have  the  due  tithes  of  the  royal 
desmesne.    It  is  attested  by  Walter  Espec  ;   at  York.2 

480.  Writ  addressed  to  Ralph  de  Belfou  and  Hubert  de  Montchenesy 
('  de  Monte  Canesi ')  directing  that  the  monks  of  Eye  shall  hold  their 
lands,  &c.,  as  beneficially  as  they  held  them  in  the  time  of  Robert.  Malet. 
It  is  attested  by  William  de  Hocton  ;  at  York.^ 

481.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  the  canons  of  Bridlington 
of  the  carucate  of  land  (in  BridHngton)  which  Gertrude,  wife  of  Jordan 
(Paynel),  and  Stephen  (de  Meinill)  her  son,  gave,  and  Stephen  of  Albemarle 
confirmed.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Tancarvill  and  Walter  Espec  ; 
at  York.* 

482.  Grant  to  WilHam  son  of  Ulf  (de  Grimthorpe)  of  land  in  Grimthorpe 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Ferrers,  Walter 
Espec,  Roger  de  Valoignes,  and  Forne  son  of  Sigulf ;  at  Nottingham.^ 
[1120-9.] 

483.  Mandate  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester  and  Godfrey  the  archdeacon 
(of  Derby)  to  cause  the  king's  church  of  Darley,  co.  Derby,  to  have  the 
tithes  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bis*hop  of  Sahsbury ; 
at  Nottingham.^    [1121-6.] 

484.  Notification  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  and  foresters  of  Yorkshire 
of  the  grant  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Peter,  York,  of  materials  in  the  royal 
forest  in  Yorkshire  for  building  and  burning.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  Eustace  Fitz- John ;  at  Nottingham.'' 
[1120-33.] 

485.  Writ,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and 
Rainald  Bucell,  directing  that  the  church  of  Pickering  shall  have  its  parish, 
as  in  King  Edward's  days.    It  is  attested  by  William  de  Warenne  (sic); 
at  (East)  Bridgeford  ('  apud  Bruggeford  ').»    [1114-16  or  1120-30.] 

25  Dec.  The  king  celebrates  Christmas  at  Dunstable,  where  he  is 
accompanied  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor.^  Here  envoys  from  the  count 
of  Anjou  find  him.^^ 

486.  Notification  to  Odard  the  sheriff  and  the  justices  of  Northumber- 
land of  the  grant  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  and  monks  of  Tynemouth 
of  warren  in  their  lands  in  Northumberland.  It  is  attested  by  William  de 
Pirou  and  Henry  de  Pomerey  ;  at  Dunstable.^^ 

29  Dec.    John  bishop  of  Bath  dies  on  4  kalends  of  January .^^ 

1  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1461-7,  p.  311. 

*  Reg.  Mag.  Album,  i.  64  ;   Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  429. 

^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  362.  *  Lancaster,  Chartul.  of .  Bridlington,  p.  212. 

5  Archaeologia,  vi.  49.  «  Cal  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  138. 

'  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  438  ;  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  167. 

*  Reg.  Mag.  Album,  pt,  ii,  fo.  11  ;  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  399. 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244.  "  Chron. 
11  Craster,  Hist,  of  Northumb.  viii.  55,  note  16. 

"  John  of  Worcester,  p.  17.     '  The  day  after  the  Nativity ' :    Sym.  of  Durham, 
ii.  268. 
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1123. 

c.  1  Jan.  From  Dunstable  the  king  rides  to  Berkhampstead,  to  be  the 
guest  of  Ranulf  the  chancellor  at  his  castle  there.  On  the  way,  when  the 
royal  party  are  in  sight  of  the  castle,  Ranulf  falls  from  his  horse  and  is 
ridden  over  by  a  monk,  receiving  injuries  from  which  he  dies  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.i 

10  Jan.  From  Berkhampstead  the  king  moves  to  Woodstock.  Here, 
on  4  ides  of  January,  he  is  riding  in  the  deer-park,  between  Roger  bishop 
of  Sahsbury  and  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  towards  a  remarkable  place 
where  he  has  caused  lodges  to  be  constructed  for  the  housing  of  wild 
animals  and  their  keepers.^  Suddenly  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  sinks  down  and 
dies  ere  he  can  be  removed  to  his  lodgings.^ 

2  Feb.  In  response  to  the  royal  summons  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  thegns 
throughout  England  attend  a  council  at  Gloucester  on  Candlemas  Day, 
at  which  the  king  bids  them  elect  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

4  Feb.  After  two  days'  debate  between  those  who  were  of  the  order  of 
monks  and  those  of  the  clerical  orders  Wilham  of  Corbeil,  canon  of  St.  Osyth 
(Chiche),  is  elected,  and  to  him  the  king  grants  the  archbishopric.^ 

At  this  time,  if  not  during  the  past  month,  the  king  appoints  Geoffrey 
Rufus,  the  chaplain  (of  the  late  chancellor  ?),  to  be  his  chancellor. 

487.  Writ,  addj-essed  to  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Warin  sheriff  of  Somerset, 
and  the  ministers  of  Somerset,  directing  that  the  monks  of  Bath  shall  be 
free  of  all  pleas,  &c.,  except  of  murders  and  highway  robberies,  *  dum 
fuerint  in  manu  mea '.    It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Gloucester.^ 

488.  Writ,  addressed  to  Walter  de  Beauchamp  and  the  ministers  of 
Worcestershire,  directing  that  the  property  of  the  monks  of  Gloucester 
and  of  their  men  shall  be  quit  of  toll  and  customs.  It  is  attested  by  Walter 
de  Gloucester  ;   at  Gloucester.'^    [1121-33.] 

25  Mar.  On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  St.  Mary  the  king  is  at 
Woodstock.^  He  gives  the  bishopric  of  Bath  to  Godfrey  of  Louvain,  the 
queen's  chaplain  and  chancellor.  ^  At  the  same  time^*^  ('  ipso  quadragesimali 
tempore  ')  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  is  given  to  Alexander  archdeacon  of 
Sahsbury /I  nephew  of  Roger  bishop  of  Sahsbury  and  chief  justice  of 
England.i2 

The  king  has  an  interview  with  the  primate  and  Archbishop  Thurstan 
at  Woodstock.^^ 

The  envoys  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  was  angered  because  the 
king  retained  the  dower  of  his  late  son's  wife,i*  return  with  hostile  intent 
to  their  own  country.^^ 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244  ;  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  105. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  ii.  485  ;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  244. 

*  Chron.  ;  Roger  of  Howden,  i.  180. 

*  Chron.  s  chron. ;   Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  105. 

«  Tvx)  Bath  Chartulanes,  no.  48.  ''  Chartvl.  of  St.  Peter's,  Glouc.,  no.  644. 

*  Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  200.  »  Chron. 

"  '  At  Easter  at  Winchester  ',  in  respect  of  both  appointments  :    Rob.  of  Torigny, 
P-  105.  "  John  of  Worcester,  p.  17  ;   Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  269. 

"  Chron.,  where  the  date  of  appointment  is  said  to  be  at  Easter. 
"  Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  200. 
"  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Begum,  ii.  498.  is  cju-on. 
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The  king,  having  learnt  of  the  giving  of  a  daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjou 
to  his  nephew  WiUiam  with  a  promise  that  he  should  be  the  count's  heir 
in  every  part  of  his  inheritance,  takes  counsel  with  his  court  at  Woodstock 
and  (after  Easter)  sends  his  son  Robert  and  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester  to 
Normandy  with  a  numerous  company  of  knights  to  guard  certain  places.^ 

489.  The  king  notifies  Ralph  de  Aencurt,  William  de  Luvetot,  and  the 
lieges  of  Nottinghamshire  that  he  wills  that  the  monks  of  Durham  shall 
hold  two  carucates  of  land  which  they  deraigned  in  his  court  against 
Fulk  de  Luisours,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  county  (court).  It  is 
attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Woodstock.^    [1120-9.] 

15  April.  At  Easter  the  king  is  at  Winchester,  where  he  remains 
during  all  Easter-tide.^ 

15  April.  Hugh  de  Amiens,  prior  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  is  appointed 
abbot  of  the  new  abbey  which  the  king  has  founded  at  Reading,  on 
17  kalends  of  May.* 

490.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  the  canonicatus  of 
St.  Mary's,  Southwark  ('  Sudewerca  '),  shall  be  established  and  shall  have 
all  its  liberties.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  William  of  Winchester, 
WiUiam  of  Exeter,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's  ;  Siefrid  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, William  earl  of  Warenne,  William  de  Aubigny,  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
R(oger)  nephew  of  Hubert,  and  WilUam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  Winches- 
ter .&    [1120-5.] 

491.  A  confirmation  is  issued  in  favour  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
Exeter.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king ;  Queen  Adeliza ;  the  archbishops 
William  of  Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York ;  the  bishops  Richard  of 
London,  WilHam  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Alexander  (elect) 
of  Lincoln,  Evrard  of  Norwich,  Hervey  of  Ely,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  Ranulf 
of  Durham,  Robert  of  Coventry,  Theold  of  Worcester,  Bernard  of 
St.  David's,  Richard  of  Hereford,  and  Godfrey  (elect)  of  Bath ;  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor ;  the  abbots  Geoffrey  of  St.  Peter's,  Winchester,  Osbert 
of  Tavistock,  Thurstan  of  Sherbourne,  Vincent  of  Abingdon,  and  Siefrid 
of  Glastonbury  ;  ^  the  earls  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  (de  Warenne)  of 
Surrey,  David  of  Huntingdon,  Ranulf  of  Chester,  Roger  (de  Beaumont) 
of  Warwick,  and  Robert  of  Leicester  ;  the  sewers  Hugh  Bigot  and  William 
de  Pirou  ;  WilHam  de  Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin, 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Johel  de  Berdestapul,  Guy  de  Toteneis,  Robert  de 
Badenton,  WilHam  Fitz-Odo,  GoisHn  de  Pomerey  ('  de  Pomereda '), 
Rainald  de  Vautort  ('  de  Valle  Torta '),  WilHam  Fitz-Richard,  Herbert 
de  Aunou  ('  de  Alneto  '),  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  Walter  Fitz-Turstin.'' 

During  Lent  ^  (or  after  Easter  ?)  the  two  archbishops,  WilHam  of 
Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York,  with  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's, 

^  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  267. 

*  Original  in  Durham  Treasury,  2.  1.  Regalium,  G.  i,  n.  7  ;  Journ.  of  Brit.  Arch. 
Assoc,  xxix.  240 ;   Hist.  Dunelm.  Script,  p.  xxxi. 

=»  Chron. 

*  Flores  Histor.  ii.  49  ;   Man.  Anglic,  iv.  30,  n. 

«  Add.  Ch.  44694  (inspeximus  of  Henry  VI) ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  34. 

®  '  William  abbot  of  Cerne '  added  in  Hon.  Anglic,  ii.  539  h. 

'  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.,  p.  207.    See  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  482. 

*  In  Lent :  Chron. 
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Siefrid  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Anselm  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  John 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  Giffard  the  king's  domestic  chaplain,  go 
to  Kome ;  the  primate  to  obtain  the  pall.^  The  primate  returns  before 
22  July  following. 

19  May.  The  city  of  Lincoln  is  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
14  kalends  of  June.^ 

492.  Writ,  addressed  to  Theowulf  bishop  of  Worcester,  Robert  bishop 
of  Chester,  Earl  Roger  (de  Beaumont),  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  the 
barons  of  Warwickshire,  in  favour  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Warwick. 
It  is  attested  by  (Alexander  ?)  bishop  of  Lincoln ;   at  Woodstock.^ 

493.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Bath,  the  sheriffs,  barons,  and  lieges 
of  Somerset  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Montacute  of  the  manor 
of  Tintihull,  as  Ranulf  the  chancellor  gave  it,  and  so  that  the  church 
of  Cluny  shall  have  100s.  yearly  for  the  anniversary  of  the  chancellor. 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  WilUam 
de  Tancarvill,  WiUiam  de  Aubigny,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny ;  at  Woodstock.* 
[1123-27.] 

494.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  David,  (Robert)  earl 
of  Leicester,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  the  lords  of  whom  Geoffrey  Ridel 
held  lands,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  in  whose  bailiwicks  the  said  Geoffrey 
held  land?,  of  the  gift  of  Geoffrey's  daughter  to  Richard  Basset  to  wife 
with  the  custody  of  Geoffrey's  land  until  Robert  Ridel  can  be  a  knight 
(subject  to  other  provisions).  This  is  done  at  the  prayer  of  Ranulf  (earl) 
of  Chester,  William  (de  Roumare)  his  brother,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and 
others  his  kinsmen,  Geva  his  mother,  Geoffrey  chancellor  of  Earl  Ranulf, 
Simon  dean  of  Lincoln,  WiUiam  (Meschin)  son  of  Ranulf,  Thomas  de 
St.  John,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Pain  Fitz-John,  William  de  Aubigny, 
WiUiam  de  Bowhun,  Robert  Musard,  Robert  Basset,  Osmund  Basset, 
Thurstan  Basset,  William  the  constable  of  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Ralph 
Fitz-Norman,  and  Hugh  Maubanck  ;   at  Windsor .^    [1120-3.] 

3-10  June.  During  Whit-week  the  king  is  at  Portsmouth,  waiting  for 
a  fair  wind.^ 

495.  Confirmation  by  Hugh  de  Laval  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
de  La  Charite,  to  the  use  of  the  Benedictine  monks  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  the  EvangeHst  of  the  castle  of  Kirkby  (Pontefract),  of  the  gifts 
made  by  Robert  de  Lascy  and  the  grantor,  and  others.  The  signatories 
are  :  the  king,  Richard  de  Brus,  the  bishops  Roger  of  SaUsbury  and  Robert 
of  Chester,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Robert  de 
OiUi,  Thomas  de  St.  John,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Hugh  Bigot  the  sewer,  Bald- 
win Fitz-Gilbert,  WiUiam  de  Munfichet,  Earl  David,  EUis  abbot  of  the 
Mount  ('  de  Monte  '),  Hugh  de  Brietel,  and  Richard  bishop  of  Hereford."' 
[1123-4.] 

496.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monks 
of  St.  John's,  Pontefract,   of  various   possessions.     It  is   attested   by 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  17  ;  Hugh  the  Chantor,  pp.  201-6. 
2  Chron.  ^  Mon,  Anglic,  vi.  1327.  *  Ihid.  v.  167,  no.  5. 

^  Rot.  Sloan,  xxxi.  4,  no.  47.  s  Chron. 

'  Chartul.  of  Pontefract  at  Woolley  Hall,  fo.  1  d  (Yorkshire  Rec.  Soc,  vol.  xxv, 
pt.  i,  p.  21). 
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[Thurstan]  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  Roger  of  SaUsbury,  Robert 
of  Chester,  and  Richard  of  Hereford  ;  Richard  de  Brus,  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Robert  de  Oilh,  Thomas  de  St.  John, 
Hugh  Bigot,  WilHam  de  Munfichet,  Hugh  de  Bretoil,  and  Robert  de 
Sigillo.i    [1123-6.] 

497.  Notification  to  T(heoulf)  bishop  of  Worcester,  R(obert)  earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Gloucestershire,  of  the  confirmation 
to  Walter  de  Gloucester  of  the  land  of  Edric  son  of  Chetel.  It  is  attested  by 
Pain  Fitz- John,  WilHam  de  Pirou,  Hugh  Bogit,  and  Walter  de  Beauchamp  ; 
at  Portsmouth,  *  in  transfretatione  mea  '.^ 

498.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Exeter,  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin 
the  sheriff,  the  reeve,  barons,  and  lieges  of  Devonshire,  and  the  burgesses 
and  ministers  of  Exeter,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Christchurch),  London,  of  £25  yearly  by  weight  of  the  rents  of 
the  late  Queen  Matilda  in  Exeter,  which  she  gave  to  them.  It  is  attested 
by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  Geoffrey  de  CUnton  ; 
at  Portsmouth.3    [1123  or  1127.] 

499.  Notification  to  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester,  WilUam  Fitz-Auger, 
and  the  barons  of  Sussex  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Battle  of  the  manor 
of  Appledram,  in  exchange  for  their  possessions  in  Reading,  with  40s.  of 
yearly  rent  in  Appledram  which  the  king  had  previously  retained.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  SaHsbury  and  Adam  de  Port ;  at  Portsmouth.* 

500.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  generally,  of  the  con- 
firmation to  the  monastery  of  Binham  of  two  carucates  of  land  in  Walsing- 
ham  and  a  mediety  of  the  church  there,  given  by  Roger  de  Valoignes. 
It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Portsmouth.^    [1120-9.] 

501.  Mandate  to  W(illiam)  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  preserve  the 
lands  and  men  of  the  abbess  of  MalHng  from  injury.  It  is  attested  by 
Earl  David  ;  at  Portsmouth.^ 

11  June.  On  Monday  in  the  week  next  after  Whit-week  the  king 
sails  from  Portsmouth.'^ 

The  king  causes  the  keep  of  the  castle  of  Caen  to  be  strengthened.® 
Aug.-Sept.    Amaury  de  Montfort  count  of  Evreux,  WilHam  de  Rou- 
mare,  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Hugh  de  Montfort  (sic),  Hugh  de  Chateau- 
neuf,  and  William  Louvel  of  Ivry  rebel  against  Henry.® 

Beginning  Oct.  The  king  is  at  Rouen,  where  he  causes  the  keep  to  be 
strengthened  and  surrounded  by  a  curtain  wall.^o  He  takes  steps  to 
suppress  the  rising  of  Amaury  count  of  Evreux  and  his  colleagues.^^ 

20  Oct.  Theowulf  bishop  of  Worcester  dies  on  13  kalends  of  November.^^ 
27  Oct.   Serlo  bishop  of  Sees  dies  on  Friday,  6  kalends  of  November.^^ 

*  Chartul.  of  Pontefract,  fo.  21  d  (Yorkshire  Rec.  Soc.  xxv,  no.  72). 

2  Duchy  of  Lane,  Royal  Charters,  no.  5 ;  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  no.  10. 

3  Cott.  Ch.  vii,  no.  2  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Charters,  no.  7. 

*  Campbell  Ch.  xvi.  13  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  247. 
5  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  40  d. 

«  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  v.  56.  '  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  273. 

8  Flores  Histor.  ii.  50. 

»  Orderie,  iv.  441.  "  Flores  Histor.  ii.  60. 

"  Orderie,  iv.  448.  ^^  John  of  Worcester,  p.  18. 

"  Orderie,  iv.  444-7. 
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On  the  following  day  the  king  sends  John  bishop  of  Lisieux  from  the  siege 
of  Pont-Audemer  to  the  bishop's  funeral.^ 

Oct.-Nov.  The  king  proceeds  to  Waleran  count  of  Meulan's  castle  of 
Pont-Audemer,  which  he  takes  after  a  siege  which  has  lasted  six  weeks.^ 
With  the  assistance  of  troops  collected  from  Coutances  and  other  districts 
by  Kobert  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  the  king  takes  the 
castle  of  Montfort.^ 

Possibly  the  king  moves  to  Gisors.  Theobald  Pain  de  Gisors  is  deprived 
of  his  patrimony  and  Henry  gives  it  to  Hugh,  second  son  of  Theobald  Pain.* 
Possibly  at  this  time  Henry  grants  Burton  Latimer,  co.  Northampton,  to 
Alan  de  Dinan,  '  who  fought  against  the  champion  {pugilis)  of  the  king 
of  France  between  Gysorz  and  Trie  '.^ 

502.  Grant,  addressed  generally  for  England,  to  the  monastery  of 
Mont  St.  Michel  of  land  in  Devonshire,  in  exchange  for  the  monastery's 
churches  of  Wargrave  and  Cholsey,  which  the  king  has  given  to  the  abbey 
of  Reading  in  alms.  It  is  attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Wilham  earl  of  "Warenne,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Geoffrey 
de  CHnton,  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  Thomas  de  St.  John ;  at 
Perriers-sur-Andelle  ('  apud  Pirarios  super  Andelam  ').^    [1123-9.] 

503.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  ('  Tetford '),  the  barons, 
sheriff,  ministers,  and  lieges  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  of  the  confirmation 
to  the  nuns  of  Redhngfield  of  the  endowments  which  have  been  given  by 
Emma  countess  of  Guisnes  ('  Gennes  '),  with  the  consent  of  Stephen  count 
of  Mortain.  It  is  attested  by  WilHam  earl  of  Warenne  and  Wilham  de 
Tanei ;  at  Aumale  ('  apud  Albam  Marlam  ').''    [1123-35.] 

8  Dec.    Robert  abbot  of  Tewkesbury  dies  on  6  ides  of  December.^ 

14  Dec.  ?  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester  dies.^ 

1124. 

604.  A  release  of  certain  land  by  Thomas  de  St.  John  to  the  monks 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Richard,  and  after  the  grantor's 
return  from  captivity  at  Gorron  in  Mayenne,  is  made  before  King  Henry 
at  Argentan.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops 
John  of  Lisieux  and  Richard  of  Bayeux,  Robert  de  la  Hai  the  sewer, 
Wilham  de  Tancarvill,  WiUiam  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  and  Wilham 
(de  Aubigny)  the  Breton.io    [1123-8.] 

505.  Writ  to  the  justices,  &c.,  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  directing  that 
St.  Edmund's  and  Abbot  Anselm  shall  have  the  market  with  the  toll  in 
the  town  of  (Bury)  St.  Edmund's,  as  Abbot  Baldwin  or  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors held  them.    It  is  attested  by  Aubrey  de  Ver ;   at  Falaise.^i    [1123-9.] 

15  Mar.  Ernulf  bishop  of  Rochester  dies  on  the  ides  of  March.^^ 

1  Orderic,  iv.  447.  ^  jj^^^  ^^  448-52  ;  Chron.  ;  Flores  Histor.  ii.  50. 

3  Orderic,  iv.  443.  *  Ihid.  p.  453. 

*  Testa  de  Nevill  (Rec.  Comm.),  p.  25  6.  «  Round,  Calendar,  no.  723. 

'  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  308.  «  John  of  Worcester,  p.  18. 

'  Le  Neve,  Fasti. 

"  Round,  Cal.  of  Docs.,  France,  p.  262.     The  document  contains  a  confusion  of 
dates:  The  year  1121,  indiction  2  (i.e.  1124),  concurrent  6  (1122). 

"  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Harl.  MS.  743,  fo.  QOd;  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  P.,  no.  15  (9). 
"  Chron. 
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25  Mar.  In  an  engagement  near  La  Bourg-teroude,  between  Belmont 
and  Wattevill,  Eanulf  earl  of  Chester  and  William  the  chamberlain  of 
Tancarvill  take  prisoners  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Hugh  Fitz-Gervase, 
and  Hugh  de  Montfort.^    The  king  was  then  at  Caen.^ 

After  Easter  Henry  puts  the  captured  rebels  on  trial  at  Rouen.^  Some 
of  them  are  sent  to  England,  where  Fitz-Gervase  and  Montfort  lay  in 
prison  for  several  years.* 

15-16  April.  After  Low  Sunday  Henry  comes  to  Bee.  Learning  that 
Abbot  William,  whom  he  greatly  loved,  lies  dying,  he  goes  to  see  him. 
The  abbot  dies  during  the  night  (16  kal.  May),  and  John  bishop  of  Lisieux 
performs  the  funeral  rites. ^ 

25  April.  Alexander  king  of  Scots  dies  on  9  kalends  of  May.^  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  brother,  succeeds. 

506.  A  charter  of  confirmation  is  issued  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Pierre-sur-Dive.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king  and  queen,  Geoffrey 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux  and  Bernard  of 
St.  David's,  Humphrey  de  Bohon,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Nigel  de 
(Aubigny),  Juhel  de  Mayenne,  Robert  de  la  Hay,  Roger  the  sheriff, 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain.'    [1123-6,  1127-8.] 

507.  A  charter  of  confirmation  is  issued  in  favour  of  Abbot  Warin 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  William  count  of  Penthieu,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Robert  de  Grente- 
mesnil,  Robert  Giroie,  Patric  de  Chaources,  Goel  de  Ivri,  and  William  de 
Saei;  at  Rouen.s    [1123-8.] 

508.  Notification  to  T(hurstan)  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
HaHwerfolk  of  the  confirmation  of  the  gift  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny  to  the 
church  of  Durham  of  (the  vill  of)  Barmton.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton  ;  at  Rouen.«    [1123-32.] 

509.  Mandate  to  Richard  de  Angerville  and  W(iniam)  de  Saint-Ger- 
main, ordering  that  the  abbot  of  Montebourg  shall  have  the  eighth  part 
of  the  church  just  as  he  has  the  eighth  part  of  the  land  of  Helleville 
(Manche).  The  monks  of  Heauville  had  failed  to  appear  in  the  plea 
concerning  it.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Hai,  through  Thomas  de  Pont- 
I'Eveque  ;   at  Rouen.io    [1114-35.] 

510.  Mandate  to  Richard  bishop  of  Coutances  and  William  de  Albini, 
ordering  that  Humphrey  de  Albini  shall  hold  his  land  in  peace  together 

^  Ibid.  ;  Orderic,  iv.  455-8. 

2  Rob.  of  Torigny,  s.  a.  '  Orderic,  iv.  459. 

*  Ibid.  p.  463.  Waleran  and  Fitz-Gervase  were  with  Henry  when  he  retumedi. 
to  England  in  September  1126. 

6  Life  of  Abbot  William,  in  Migne,  P.  L.  cl,  col.  722. 

«  23  April :  Chron.  '  On  6  Kalends  of  May '  (26  April)  :  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  275. 
'  On  7  Kalends  of  May  '  (25  April)  :  Chron.  de  Mailros,  67.  His  anniversary  was  kept, 
on  7  kalends  of  May  :   Durham  Lib.  Vitae,  p.  150. 

'  Gallia  Christ,  xi.  instr,,  col.  157. 

*  Orderic,  v.  202  ;   Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  623. 

»  Original  in  the  Treasury,  Durham,  2.  1.  Regalium,  n.  9  ;  Feod.  Priorat.  Dunelm^ 
(Surtees  Soc),  p.  152  b. 

*"  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  14  ;   Haskins,  Norrnan  Institutions,  p.  102. 
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with  the  tithe  and  mill  of  Morsalines  (Manche),  with  reversion  to  the 
church  of  Montebourg  after  his  death.  It  is  attested  by  Kobert  de  Hai ; 
at  Rouen.i    [1124-31.] 

In  April  Henry  besieges  and  takes  Brionne.^ 

18  May.  Henry,  at  Rouen,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Rogations,  approves 
the  election  of  Boso  the  prior  as  abbot  of  Bee,  though  he  had  previously 
rejected  him.^ 

4  July.  Stephen  count  of  Mortain  founds  a  monastery  of  Cistercian 
monks  at  Tulketh,  in  Amounderness,  co.  Lane* 

21  or  29  Aug.  Ralph  abbot  of  Battle  dies  on  4  (or  12)  kalends  of 
September.^ 

After  30  Nov.  After  St.  Andrew's  mass  Ralph  Basset  and  the  king's 
thegns  (i.e.  barons)  hold  a  court  at  Huncot,  co.  Leicester,  and  hang  many 
thieves.^ 

25  Dec.  Roger  bishop  of  SaUsbury  causes  all  false  moneyers  to  be  brought 
to  Winchester,  and,  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  he 
causes  each  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  hand  and  to  be  emasculated.'' 

1125. 

Jan.  19.  Richer  abbot  of  St.  Rennet's,  Holme,  dies  on  14  kalends 
of  February.^ 

c.  Mar.  Henry  nominates  Siegfrid,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  to  the  see  of 
Chichester.^ 

During  Lent  John  of  Crema,  the  newly-appointed  legate,  comes  to 
England^®  accompanied  by  the  primate,  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  the 
two  bishops  elect,  Simon  and  Siegfrid.^^ 

Mar.  21.    Hugh  archdeacon  of  Worcester  dies  on  12  kalends  of  April.^^ 

April  13.  Honorius,  by  letter  dated  at  the  Lateran  on  the  ides  of  April, 
summons  the  archbishops  William  and  Thurstan  to  be  in  Rome  on  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  next  to  come.^^ 

May  7.  Henry  nominates  Simon,  the  queen's  chancellor,  to  the  see 
of  Worcester.^* 

John  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  is  preferred  by  the  primate  to  the 
see  of  Rochester.i^ 

Eustace  count  of  Boulogne  bestows  his  inheritance  in  marriage  with 
Matilda  his  daughter  on  Stephen  of  Blois,  count  of  Mortain,  and  takes  the 
habit  at  Cluny.^® 

July  26.  Gilbert  the  Norman,  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon,  and  founder  of  Merton  priory,  dies  on  7  kalends 
of  August." 

1  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  12  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  102. 

2  Orderic,  iv.  462.  »  Life  of  Abbot  William,  in  Migne,  P.  L.  cl,  col.  723. 
*  Mon,  Anglic,  v.  246.  ^  /^^^^  jij,  234  6.  «  Chron. 

'  l^id.  8  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  63. 

"  John  of  Worcester,  p.  18.  ^"»  Hugh  the  Chantor. 

"  •  After  Easter '  :  John  of  Worcester,  pp.  18-19.  "  Ihid.  p.  18. 

"  Hugh  the  Chantor,  pp.  209-10. 

"  Ralph  de  Diceto  ;  John  of  Worcester,  p.  18  ;  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  110. 

"  Consecrated  on  24  May.  "  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents^  France,  no.  1385. 

"  Arundel  MS.,  Coll.  of  Arms,  28,  fo.  11  d. 
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Sept.  8.  During  the  summer  the  newly-appointed  legate  travels  through 
England  and  into  Scotland.  On  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  he  holds  a  council 
in  London,  and  afterwards  crosses  to  Normandy.^ 

Oct.  The  archbishops  cross  to  Normandy  on  their  journey  to  Kome. 
They  are  accompanied  by  the  bishops  Alexander  of  Lincoln  and  John  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  abbots  Geoffrey  of  St.  Albans  and  Thurstan  of  Sher- 
burne.2  They  have  speech  with  Henry.  The  primate,  departing  first, 
arrives  in  Rome  three  weeks  sooner  than  Thurstan,  who  is  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  and  John  of  Crema,  the  legate.^ 

511,  Grant,  addressed  generally,  to  Ralph  Mauduit  (abbot  of  Athelney) 
of  the  abbey  of  Athelney.  It  is  attested  by  John  of  Crema,  cardinal  and 
legate  in  England,  WilUam  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  Alexander 
of  Lincoln  and  Siefrid  of  Chichester,  the  abbots  Anselm  of  St.  Edmund's 
and  Wilham  {sic,  for  Geoffrey)  of  St.  Albans,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
WilHam  earl  of  Warenne,  William  de  Tancarvill  the  chamberlain,  Gilbert 
{sic,  for  Geoffrey)  de  Clinton,  and  Hugh  de  Gornay  ;  at  Rouen.* 

512.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  foundation  of,  and  gifts 
to,  the  monastery  of  Reading.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king  and  Queen 
Adelaide  ;  John  (of  Crema)  cardinal  and  legate  ;  the  archbishops  WilUam 
of  Canterbury,  Thurstan  of  York,  and  Geoffrey  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops 
WilUam  of  Winchester,, William  of  Exeter,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Siegfrid 
of  Chichester,  Simon  of  Worcester,  John  of  Lisieux,  Ouin  (or  Audin)  of 
Evreux,  and  Turgis  of  Avranches ;  the  abbots  Anselm  of  St.  Edmund's, 
Warner  of  St.  Martin's,  Battle,  Boson  of  Bee,  Gilbert  of  Sees,  and  Richard 
of  Mont  St.  Michel ;  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  WilUam  earl  of  Surrey, 
Roger  earl  of  Warwick,  Stephen  count  of  Aumale,  William  the  chamberlain 
of  Tancarvill,  Brien  Fitz-Count  of  WalUngford,  Humphrey  de  Buhun, 
Robert  de  la  Hai,  William  Fitz-Odo,  and  Hugh  Bigot.  '  Actum  anno  verbi 
incarnati  m.c.xxv,  papa  Ro(mano)  Henrico  {sic,  for  Honorio)  IIo, 
Romanorum  imperatore  augusto  Henrico  [xjiiiito.'  s 

51J3.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Geoffrey  de 
CUnton,  the  king's  treasurer  and  chamiberlain,  that  he  may  found  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  land  of  Kenilworth,  which  the  king  gave  him 
for  his  demesne.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king  and  Queen  Adelaide  ;  the 
archbishops  WilUam  of  Canterbury,  Thurstan  of  York,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Rouen  ;  the  bishops  WiUiam  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  SaUsbury,  Robert  of 
Chester,  Richard  of  Hereford,  Henry  of  Ely,  Audin  of  Evreux,  John  of 
Lisieux,  John  of  Sees,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's  ;  Robert  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, Roger  earl  of  Warwick,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  WilUam  earl  of  Warenne, 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  WilUam  de  Tancarvill  the  chamberlain,  Geoffrey 
de  CUnton,  Robert  de  Warwyc,  Nicholas  de  Stafort,  and  Hugh  Fitz- 
Richard.^ 

514.   Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 

1  Chron.';   Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  210. 

2  Jbid.  ;  Chron.  3  Hugh  the  Chantor,  pp.  212-13. 
*  Chartul.  of  Athelney  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  p.  133. 

®  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  40. 

«  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  275  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  223.  The  charter  is  of  doubtful 
authenticity.    The  three  last  names  may  have  been  added  later. 
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the  barons  and  lieges  of  Warwickshire,  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of  Kenil- 
worth  of  the  church  of  Stoneleigh,  made  at  the  prayer  of  Thurstan  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  held  the  church  of  the  king.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Kobert  de  la  Hai,  and  Geoffrey  de  Chnton ;  at  Rouen.^ 
[1123-6.] 

515.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Roger  earl  of  Warwick, 
Geoffrey  de  GHnton,  and  the  barons,  &c.,  of  Warwickshire,  of  the  release 
to  Miles  and  the  other  sons  of  WilHam  de  Oxineford  of  the  rent  of  305. 
which  WilHam  the  sheriff  held  of  the  king  in  Chinton.  It  is  attested  by 
WilHam  de  Tancarvill,  WilHam  Peverel  of  Dover,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain, 
Edward  of  Saresberi,  and  William  Maltravers  ;  at  Rouen.^ 

516.  Confirmation  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervase  and  St.  Protase  of 
Vire  of  the  possessions  in  Normandy  and  England  which  were  given  by 
Ranulf  de  Vire  and  his  brothers  and  kinsfolk  ;  and  of  the  gift  of  the  church 
with  its  endowments  to  Holy  Trinity  of  Savigny.  The  signatories  are 
the  king  and  queen ;  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux,  Richard  of  Bayeux, 
and  John  of  Sees  ;  WilHam  de  Aubigny,  Henry  de  Fougeres,  John  of 
Bayeux,  Ranulf  de  Vire,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Stephen  count  of  Mor- 
tain,  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  de  CHnton, 
Turgis  bishop  (of  Avranches),  Fulcher  the  archdeacon,  and  Henry  the 
treasurer.3    [1124-31.] 

14  Oct.  John  de  Sais,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  dies  on  2  ides  of 
October.* 

517.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally  for  Yorkshire,  in  favour  of 
St.  Peter's  hospital,  York.  It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  Alex- 
ander bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Robert  de  OilH  ;  at  Evreux.^    [1123-35.] 

518.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  barons  and 
men  of  the  Bessin  of  the  confirmation  to  Savigny  of  land  in  Escures 
which  Robert  de  Totes  had  given  in  alms.  It  is  attested  by  Thurstan 
archbishop  of  York,  Audin  his  brother,  bishop  of  Evreux,  and  John  of 
Bayeux ;  at  Evreux.® 

1126. 

519.  During  this  year  an  agreement  is  made  in  a  plea  which  is  heard 
before  the  king  at  St.  Vaubourg,  near  Rouen,  between  the  monks  of 
Marmoutier  and  John  bishop  of  Sees,  in  the  presence  of  Geoffrey  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  Ouin  bishop  of  Evreux,  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Geoffrey  the  king's  chanceUor,  Waleran  the  archdeacon,  Robert  de  Sigillo  ; 
and  the  following  laymen  :  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Grimbald  the  physician, 
Robert  de  Dangu,  Robert  de  Chandos,  Roger  his  brother,  Hugh  de  Braitell ; 
and  of  Marmoutier  :  Abbot  Odo,  Prior  Geoffrey,  WilHam  prior  of  Belesme, 
WilHam  prior  of  Perrieres,  and  seventeen  others  (named).'' 

520.  28  Feb.-6  Mar.   Notification  to  the  archbishops,  &c.,  and  sheriffs 

1  Chartul.  of  Keuilworth,  Harl.  MS.  3650,  fo.  72  d, 
^  lUdAo.n. 

3  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  Franccy  no.  795.  *  Chron. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  612 ;  Charter  Roll,  22  Edw.  I,  m.  9. 

'  Original  charter  in  the  Archives  of  the  Manche  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions, 
p.  296. 

'  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1191. 
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in  whose  counties  Robert  Fitz-Richard  has  lands,  and  to  all  ministers,  of 
the  grant  to  the  same  Robert  of  free  customs  through  his  lands  with  sac 
and  soc,  &c.,  as  any  of  his  brothers  or  others  of  the  king's  barons  have. 
It  is  attested  by  Richard  the  chaplain,  Evrard  de  Calne,  Robert  de  Limesi, 
Robert  de  Crievecwer,  Wilham  de  CUnton,  Wilham  de  Pirou  the  sewer, 
Robert  de  Candos,  Robert  de  OilU,  Edward  of  SaUsbury,  Oine  sheriff  of 
Rouen,  Wilham  de  Thurbertevill,  and  Baldwin  son  of  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard  ; 
at  St.  Vaubourg,  in  the  first  week  of  Lent.^ 

23  Mar.  Henry  with  all  his  nobles  is  present  at  the  dedication  of  Sees 
by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  gives  £15  a  year  of  the  money  of  Rouen 
to  the  church.2 

28  Mar.  Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  dies  on  Passion 
Sunday.^ 

Honorius  appoints  Lent  in  the  ensuing  year  for  the  hearing  of  the 
dispute  between  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  John  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
The  primate,  having  received  the  legation,  prepares  to  return  home.* 
Thurstan  follows  shortly  after,  and  they  break  their  journey  at  Rouen, 
where  Henry  and  his  court  are  estabhshed.^ 

521.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Abbot  Osbern 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  Winchester  (Hyde).  It  is  attested  by  the  arch- 
bishops Wilham  of  Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York ;  the  bishops 
Wilham  of  Winchester,  Wilham  of  Exeter,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  and 
Siefrid  of  Chichester ;  Warner  abbot  of  Battle,  Wilham  earl  of  Warenne, 
Brien  Fitz-Count,  and  Wilham  Fitz-Odo ;   at  Rouen.^    [1125  or  1126.] 

29  June.  Archbishop  Thurstan  reaches  York  on  the  feast  of  the 
Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul  ?).'' 

Henry  sends  to  the  abbey  of  Reading  the  hand  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  which  his  daughter,  Matilda  the  empress,  in  returning  to  him  from 
Germany,  has  brought  with  her.^ 

522.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  L'Essay,  of  the  gifts  made  by  Robert  de  la  Hai 
and  Muriel  his  wife  ^  of  lands  and  churches  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  had 
received  with  his  said  wife,  and  by  Roger  de  Aubigny  and  Amicia  his  wife  ; 
made  with  the  consent  of  their  sons,  William  and  Nigel.  The  signatories 
are  :  the  king ;  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester ;  the  bishops  (John  of  Lisieux), 
John  of  Sees,  and  Audin  of  Evreux  ;  (William  earl  of  Warenne,  Robert 
de  la  Hai),  Jordan  de  Sai,  (Wilham  Truseb[ut]),  Hamon  de  Falaise,  Hugh 
de  Aurea  Valle,  and  William  Fitz-Odo.  '  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini 
M.c.xxvi  peracta  feliciter.'  ^^ 

Cart.  Ant.iq.  roll  F,  no.  6  (4). 

2  Orderic,  iv.  471  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions^  p.  301. 

3  John  of  Worcester,  p.  23. 

<  Hugh  the  Chantor,  pp.  215,  217.  *  Ihid.  p.  216. 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  445,  no.  13. 

'  '  In  Natali  Apostolorum  '  {sic)  :  Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  217. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  41,  no.  3  ;  Roger  of  Howden,  i.  181. 

»  Mr.  Round  has  suggested  that  Muriel  was  sister  and  heir  of  Picot  son  of  Colsuein. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Richard  de  la  Hai  (son  of  Robert)  describing  himself  as  nephew 
of  Picot :  Transcript  of  Spalding  Chartul.  (Cole),  Add.  MS.  5844,  fo.  450. 
"  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  nos.  923  and  924. 
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22  Aug.  Robert  Peche,  bishop  of  Chester,  dies  on  11  kalends  of 
September.^ 

523.  Writ  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  barons  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  justices  and  sheriffs, 
directing  that  Abbot  Anselm  and  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund's  shall  have 
the  church  of  Beccles  freely.  It  is  attested  by  A(ubrey)  de  Ver ;  at 
Dieppe.2 

11  Sept.  Henry,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda^ 
whose  husband  Henry,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  died  at  Utrecht  on  23  May, 
1125,  returns  to  England  on  3  ides  of  September.^  Waleran  count  of  Meu- 
Ian  and  Hugh  Fitz-Gervase  cross  to  England  as  prisoners  at  the  same  time.* 

After  Michaelmas  David,  king  of  Scots,  comes  on  a  visit  to  Henry's 
court.    '  He  abode  all  that  year  in  this  land.'  ^ 

524.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Mary's,  Malvern,  of  their  possessions.  It  is  attested  by  the 
bishops  Richard  of  Hereford,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  and  Simon  of 
Worcester ;  WilHam  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill,  Brien  Fitz-Count, 
WilHam  de  Aubigny  the  butler.  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Adam  de  Port,  Pain 
Fitz-John,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Roger  de  Candos,  and  Walter  de  Beau- 
champ  ;   at  Hereford.^    [1126-7.] 

525.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  barons,  ministers,  and 
lieges  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  of  the  gift  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary's,  Carlisle,  of  the  churches  and  land  late  of  Walter  the  priest. 
It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Walter  Espec,  and  Pain  Fitz-John  ; 
at  Worcester.'    [1126-9.] 

526.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England,  Yorkshire,  and 
Northumberland,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  monastery  of  Austin  canons 
lately  founded  at  Kirkham,  co.  York,  by  Walter  Espec,  of  their  possessions. 
It  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  the  bishops  Roger  of  SaUsbury 
and  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  (Adelwold)  prior  of 
St.  Oswald's,  (Nostell),  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  of 
SaHsbury,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  WilHam  de  Tancarvill,  Brien  Fitz- 
Count,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Alan  de  Percy,  Anschetill  de  Bulemer,  and 
John  de  St.  John  ;  at  Rockingham.^    [1126-9.] 

527.  Writ  addressed  to  AdeUca,  the  wife  of  Roger  Bigot,  directing 
her  to  cause  the  monks  of  Belvoir  to  have  their  lands,  tithes,  and  property 
as  given  by  her  father,  Robert  de  Todenei,  especially  at  Bradley,  (co.  Suf- 
folk) ;  otherwise  Robert  Fitz- Walter  shall  cause  this  to  be  done.  It  i& 
attested  by  Richard  Basset ;   at  Rocking(ham).9    [1126-9.] 

528.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of 
Tewkesbury  of  acquittance  of  toll.    It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chan- 

^  A  nncUs  of  Waverley ;  John  of  Worcester. 

2  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  Ff.  ii.  33,  fo.  24  d,  no.  35.  Another 
writ  in  favour  of  the  abbot,  touching  his  customs  at  Thetford,  was  also  attested  by 
A.  de  Ver  at  Dieppe  :  ibid.  fo.  29,  n.  108. 

'  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  281.  '  Between  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  (8  September), 
and  Michaelmas ' :  Chron.  ;   'circa  festum  S.  Michaelis '  :  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  111. 

♦  Chron.  ^  chron.  «  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  447  b. 

^  Cal  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  81.  «  Ibid.  iv.  360. 

"  Belvoir  MSS.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.),  iv.  158. 
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cellor,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Robert  de  Sigillo ;    '  apud  Wolest' 
[-onam  ?]  (Wollaston,  co.  Northampton  ?).i 

529.  Mandate  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich  that  Roger  de  Valoignes 
and  the  monks  of  Binham  shall  hold  their  part  of  the  church  of  Walsingham, 
which  Wakin  (?)  the  priest  withholds,  as  Robert  his  ancestor  held  it,  and 
as  the  said  Roger  has  deraigned  it  against  G(eoffrey)  de  Favarch.  It  is 
attested  by  the  chancellor ;  at  Silverstone  ('  apud  Silvestr.').^    [1121-30.] 

530.  Notification  to  Richard  bishop  of  London,  the  sheriff,  reeve,  and 
barons  of  London  and  Middlesex,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  canons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (Christchurch),  London,  of  the  soc  of  the  English  Cnihtengild 
and  the  church  of  St.  Botulph.  It  is  attested  by  Queen  Adelaide,  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  WiUiam  de  Clinton ;  at  Wood- 
stock.^ 

531.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Earl  Ranulf  of  Chester, 
the  justices,  barons,  and  lieges  of  Lincolnshire  in  favour  of  Hugh  Fitz- 
Pinchon.  It  is  attested  by  Henry  de  Pomerey ;  at  Woodstock.*   [1121-33.] 

532.  Confirmation,  addressed  to  Richard  Fitz-Baldwin  and  the  barons 
of  Devonshire,  in  favour  of  St.  Nicholas's  priory,  Exeter.  It  is  attested 
by  WiUiam  Fitz-Odo  ;   at  Woodstock.^    [Before  Aug.  1127.] 

25  Dec.  Henry  holds  his  court  at  Christmas  at  Windsor.  It  is  attended 
by  David  king  of  Scots  and  the  chief  ecclesiastics  and  barons  of  the  realm,* 
including  Conan  (sic,  for  Stephen)  count  of  Brittany,  and  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  hear  the  pope's  decision  in  the 
dispute  with  John  bishop  of  Glasgow.'' 

30  Dec.  Henry  comes  to  London,  accompanied  by  David  of  Scotland, 
to  discuss  with  Thurstan  the  question  of  the  Scottish  bishops.® 

1127. 

The  court  having  moved  to  London,  at  Henry's  command  the  two 
archbishops,  the  English  bishops  and  abbots,  David  king  of  Scots,  Stephen 
of  Blois,  now  count  of  Boulogne  and  Mortain,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  other  earls  and  the  barons  of  the  realm  swear  fealty  to  the  king's 
daughter,  Matilda  the  empress,  as  the  king's  successor  in  England  and 
Normandy.^ 

533.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  SaUsbury  and  all  of  Berkshire  of 
the  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's,  Abingdon,  and  Abbot  Vincent  of  the 
hundred  of  Hormer.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury  and 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel 
nephew  of  the  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  William  de  Aubigny,  Robert  de 
Oilli,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  de  CHnton,  WilHam  de  Pont  (de  I'Arche), 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  and 
Richard  Basset ;   at  London.io    [1126-8.] 

i  Cal.of  Pat,  Bolls,  1494-1509,  T^.  102. 

2  Chartul.  of  Binham,  Claud.  D.  xiii,  fo.  41. 

3  Cott.  MS.  xiii.  18,  n.  27  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  153. 
*  Cal.  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1409-13,  p.  300. 

^  Collect.  Topog.  et  Geneal.  i.  250.  *  Chron.  ;   Chron.  Petroburg.  1, 

'  Hugh  the  Chantor,  p.  217.  «  Ibid, 

»  Chron.  ;   John  of  Worcester,  p.  22  ;   Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  281. 
1°  Chron.  of  Ahingdoii,  ii.  164-5. 
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533a.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Walery  of  their  possessions  in  England.  It  is  attested  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  and  Miles  of 
Gloucester;  at  London.^    [1123-31.] 

Jan.  Between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  ^  Henry  gives  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough  to  his  kinsman,  Henry  of  Poitou,  abbot  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely. 
Later  the  abbot  accompanies  Henry  to  Winchester.^ 

634,  Notification  to  the  men  of  Kent  that  the  king  has  committed 
the  castle  of  Kochester  to  Archbishop  William  and  his  successors,  to  be 
constables  thereof;  at  Winchester.* 

Richard  de  Belmeis,  bishop  of  London,  dies  during  the  spring  and 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  council  at  Westminster.^ 

17  Feb.  Conrad  abbot  of  St.  Bennet's,  Holme,  dies  on  13  kalends  of 
March.6 

536.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  the  king  has  built  a  new 
abbey  at  Reading.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  William  of  Canter- 
bury, Thurstan  of  York,  and  Geoffrey  of  Rouen  ;  the  bishops  WiUiam  of 
Winchester  and  Siefrid  of  Chichester  ;  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
WiUiam  earl  of  Surrey  ;  at  Winchester ."^    [1126-7.] 

16  Feb.-9  April.  During  Lent  and  at  Easter  Henry  is  at  Woodstock, 
where  messengers  bring  news  of  the  assassination  of  Charles  of  Flanders 
(on  the  kalends  of  March),  and  of  the  bestowal  by  Louis  of  the  comte 
on  his  nephew,  WilHam  of  Normandy.^ 

536.  Mandate  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  to  permit  (Rainald)  abbot 
of  Ramsey  to  take  stone  for  the  use  of  his  buildings  and  to  have  his 
customs,  as  Abbot  Aldwin  his  predecessor  had  ;  in  default  Hugh  de 
Leicester  shall  cause  this  to  be  done.  It  is  attested  by  Ralph  Basset ; 
at  Woodstock.9    [1120-9.] 

537.  Writ  to  Ranulf  earl  (of  Chester)  notifying  him  of  the  grant  to 
Robert  de  Glanvill  (rectius  Grainvill)  of  the  land  of  Asgherbi,  which  the 
earl  has  deraigned  against  Walter  de  Gant  and  given  to  the  said  Robert 
in  alms.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  nephew  of  the 
bishop  (of  SaHsbury),  and  WiUiam  de  TancarviU  ;  at  Woodstock  ('  Ode- 
stoca').io    [1126-9.] 

538.  Charter,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  Cluniac  monks 
of  Thetford.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  SaUsbury  and  Siefrid 
of  Chichester,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Ralph  Basset,  and  Pain  Fitz-John,  '  per 
precatum  abbatis  Cluniacensis  ' ;   at  Reading.^!     [1126-9.] 

9-11  May.    The  king  holds  a  council  in  London  at  Rogationtide.^^ 

*  Original  charter  at  New  College,  Oxford ;  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter. 

*  But*  on  10  kalends  of  May,  1128 '  :   Soc.  of  Antiq.,  London,  MS.  60,  fo.  67. 
3  Chron.    Shortly  afterwards  the  abbot  resigns  :  ibid. 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  23  ;  also  under  date '  3  kalends  of  May  '  (29  April) :  Stowe 
MS.  927,  fo.  3  ;  Add.  MS.  6037.  «  John  of  Worcester,  p.  23. 

«  Hon.  Anglic,  iii.  63.  '  Add.  Ch   19571. 

^  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  247  ;  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  112. 
'  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  ii.  102. 

^^  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  11,  no.  39.    Roger  FitzGerald  had  given  Asgarby  for  a  prebend 
for  Robert  de  Grainvill,  one  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln  :  ibid.  fo.  \0  d,  nos.  38,  53. 
"  Cal,  0/  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  376,  12  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  247. 
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13-16  May.  The  primate  holds  a  council  at  Westminster  at  which 
the  king  is  present  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Sahsbury,  Exeter,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  Chichester,  Hereford,  Bath,  Rochester,  St.  David's, 
Llandaff,  and  Bangor.  As  yet  no  appointments  have  been  made  to  the 
vacant  sees  of  London  and  Chester.^  Thurstan  excuses  himself  from 
attendance  ;  Ranulf  of  Durham  has  been  taken  ill  on  the  way  ;  Simon 
of  Worcester  is  on  a  visit  to  relatives  beyond  seas.^ 

539.  Notification  to  Siefrid  bishop  of  Chichester,  Anselm  de  Rouen,  the 
sheriff,  barons,  and  lieges  of  Sussex,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Battle  of  40s.  of  yearly  rent  which  the  king  has  retained  in  the  manor 
of  Appledram  with  the  farm  of  Bosham,  for  part  of  the  exchange  for  their 
land  of  Carmarthen,  which  he  has  given  to  Bishop  Bernard  and  the 
church  of  St.  David.  It  is  attested  by  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Ver,  and 
William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;   at  Westminster.^    [1126-33.] 

540.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  justice,  sheriff,  and 
barons  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  favour  of  the  nuns  of  Redlingfield.  It 
is  attested  by  G(eoffrey)  de  Cancellis,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Hugh  Bigod, 
Humphrey  de  Bonn,  Robert  de  Curcy,  Robert  de  Ver,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and 
R(alph)  Basset  ;  at  Westminster.*    [1123-7.] 

541.  Notification  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  sheriff,  barons, 
and  ministers  of  Buckinghamshire,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Mary's,  Kenilworth, 
of  the  land  of  Hughenden  ('  Hichedena '),  which  Geoffrey  de  St.  Roeri 
held  of  the  king,  the  said  Geoffrey  conceding  it ;  for  which  gift  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  the  founder,  to  whom  the  king  had  previously  given  that  land 
in  fee,  gave  the  king  60  ounces  of  gold  and  40  marks  of  silver.  It  is  attested 
by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Ralph  Basset,^  and  Pain  Fitz- John ;  at  West- 
minster.6  [1123-7.] 

541  A,  Writ  to  Osbert  de  Abetot  and  the  foresters  of  Fetcham  directing 
that  Walter  de  Beauchamp  shall  have  the  foxes  in  the  forest  of  Fetcham 
(co.  Worcester).     It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Essex  ;    at  Woodstock.' 

[1114r-33.] 

22  May.  At  Whitsuntide  Henry  is  at  Winchester.^  Soon  afterwards 
he  sends  his  daughter  Matilda  in  charge  of  her  brother,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  Brien  son  of  Count  Alan  Fergant,  to  Rouen  to  be  betrothed 
to  Geoffrey  Martel,  son  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou.^ 

542.  General  notification  that  the  monks  of  Gloucester  and  Gilbert 
de  Miners  came  before  the  king  in  his  court  touching  the  plea  of  the  manor 
of  Coin  ('  Culna  '),  which  Gilbert  claims,  and  Adam  de  Port  and  WiUiam 
Fitz-Odo  have  testified  before  the  king  that  they  were  present  at  the  place 
where  Roger  de  Gloecestra  had  given  that  manor  in  alms  to  the  church  of 

1  John  of  Worcester,  p.  23.  *  Ibid. 

3  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  no.  15. 

*  Cat.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  ii.  309. 

5  Ralph  Basset  does  not  attest  official  documents  issued  in  England  after  the  king's 
passage  to  Normandy  in  1127,  He  died  at  Northampton  during  the  period  1127-9, 
whilst  Vincent  was  abbot  of  Abingdon  :   Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  170. 

«  Chartul.  of  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MS.  3650,  fo.  75. 

'  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  127  d.  «  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  247. 

8  Chron.    See  Le  Prevost's  note  in  Orderic,  iv.  498. 
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St.  Peter,  wliere  also  the  king  at  the  request  of  the  same  Roger  confirmed 
the  gift  to  the  monks,  and  whereof  the  same  Gilbert  has  renounced  judge- 
ment. Witnesses  :  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  bishops 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  WilHam  of  Winchester,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  WilHam 
of  Exeter,  and  Urban  of  Glamorgan  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert 
de  Sigillo,  Miles  de'  Gloecestra,  Henry  de  Port,  Walter  de  Amfrevill, 
WilHam  de  Folia,  and  Roger  and  Wilham  sons  of  Adam  de  Port ;  at 
Winchester,  a.d.  1127.i 

543.  Confirmation  charter  to  the  church  of  Malvern.  The  signatories 
are  :  the  king  and  queen,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Bernard  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Pain  Fitz- 
John,  and  Miles  of  Gloucester  ;   at  Winchester,  a.d.  1127,  indiction  5.^ 

12  June.  Hugh,  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  is  instituted  abbot  of 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury .^ 

544.  Writ  addressed  to  the  barons  and  vavasours  who  owe  ward  at 
Rockingham  castle,  commanding  them  to  reside  in  the  said  castle  at  the 
summons  of  Michael  de  Hamsslape,  who'  has  the  custody  thereof,  as  they 
rightly  ought  to  do,  otherwise  he  or  the  sheriffs  shall  compel  (iustificare) 
them  by  their  property  (pecunia).  It  is  attested  by  [Miles  ?]  of  Gloucester  ; 
at  GilHngham.*    [1121-9.] 

545.  Writ  to  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Robert  Fitz-Walter 
directing  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Edmund's  shall  have  the 
'  werpeny  '  of  8  J  hundreds  as  beneficially  as  in  the  time  of  William  I  and 
William  II  and  during  the  king's  reign  ;  anything  that  has  been  withdrawn 
*  postquam  novissime  mare  transivi '  is  to  be  promptly  restored.  '  Per 
breve  regis';  at  Wilton.^    [1121-33.] 

546.  Writ  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Beaubec.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  WiUiam  de  Tancarvill  the  chamberlain,  and  R(oger  ?) 
Fitz-Richard  ;   at  Clarendon.^    [1115-27.] 

547.  Writ  addressed  to  Pain  Fitz- John  and  the  barons  of  Herefordshire 
directing  that  Richard  bishop  of  Hereford  shall  hold  f  hide  in  Wellington 
(-Heath,  co.  Hereford),  and  that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  Roger  de 
Chandos  or  his  heir.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;   at  Winchester.^    [1123-7.] 

548.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  monks  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Canterbury.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor 
and  William  de  Tancarvill ;  at  Winchester.^    [1123-9.] 

549.  Writ  to  Serlo  de  Burgh  to  cause  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's,  York, 
to  have  the  tithes  and  rights  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Aldborough 
(CO.  York),  otherwise  Walter  Espec,  Forne  (son  of  Sigulf)  and  Anschetill 
de  Bulmer  are  enjoined  to  see  that  this  is  done.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel 
deAubigny;  at  Winchester.^    [1123-9.] 

^  W.  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum,  ii.  521. 

2  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  448.  3  jo^n  of  Worcester,  p.  25. 

*  '  Ryllyngham  '  (sic);  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  53 rf. 

^  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Harl.  MS.  743,  fo.  148. 

«  Archives  Nationales,  J  J.  46,  fo.  37  d  ;  ante,  xxiv.  214  n. 

'  Cal,  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1354-8,  p.  197.  s  /j^-^_  1429-33,  p.  417. 

■^  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  500;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1180,  no.  26. 
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550.  These  are  the  men  who  were  present  when  King  Henry  gave  to 
Bernard  the  scribe  void  land  in  the  castle  of  Launceston,  between  the  pit 
and  the  chapel,  for  his  lodging  ;  namely,  William  de  Tancarvill,  William 
de  Aubigny  the  butler,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  Pain  Fitz-John, 
and  Drew  de  Monci.i    [1121-9.] 

4  July.  Stephen  count  of  Mortain  removes  the  Cistercian  monks  from 
Tulketh  and  places  them  in  Furness,  co.  Lane,  of  which  region  he  gives 
them  a  half  part.^ 

Aug.  Henry  moves  to  Eling  ^  in  Hampshire,  where  he  is  detained  some 
time,  possibly  by  judicial  business,  and  possibly  by  weather  unfavourable 
for  the  passage  to  Normandy. 

551.  Notification  to  William  bishop  of  Winchester,  Wilham  de  Pont 
de  I'Arche  the  sheriff,  Warin  de  Hamton,  the  burgesses  of  Southampton, 
and  the  lieges  of  Hampshire  of  the  grant  to  the  canons  of  St.  Denis  by 
Southampton  of  land  between  Portswood  and  the  River  Itchen.  It  is 
attested  by  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  bishops  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Godfrey  of  Bath, 
and  Siefrid  of  Chichester  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Hugh  de  Laval,  and 
WilUam  Mauduit ;  at  Ehng  ('  apud  Eilingas  ').* 

552.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  restoring  to  the  church  of  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  the  manor  of  Chilbolton,  which  William  Esturmi  ^  has 
recently  lost  by  the  judgement  of  the  king's  court.  •  It  is  attested  by 
Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  Eling.^ 

553.  Notification  to  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester,  Miles  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  barons  of  Gloucestershire  that  Roger  de  Berchley  may  give 
*  Acheolt '  in  alms  to  monks  or  canons.  It  is  attested  by  William  the 
chamberlain  of  Tancarvill,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  and  Pain  Fitz-John ; 
at  Eling.'' 

554.  Writ  to  William  sheriff  of  Kent  to  permit  Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury,  to  have  the  tithes  of  Middleton,  as  Hugh  his  predecessor 
had  them.    It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor  ;  at  Eling.^ 

555.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  to  the  church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely,* 
at  the  prayer  of  Bishop  Hervey,  pardoning  £40  of  the  £100  which  the  church 
used  to  give  for  scutage  when  a  scutage  ran.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  SaHsbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  William 
de  Tancarvill,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  EHng,  '  in  transitu 
meo  '.10 

1  Chartul.  of  Merton,  Cleop.  C.  vii,  fo.  76  ;   ante,  xiv.  420. 

2  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  246. 

3  Judicial  business  transacted  in  the  court  at  Eling  is  reflected  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of 
1130,  pp.  17,  37-9. 

*  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  336.  See  also  another  charter  similarly  addressed  and 
attested ;  ibid. 

5  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  38.  «  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii,  345. 
'  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  427,  no.  8.  «  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app.  6,  p,  198. 
"  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  44. 

"  Lib.  Eliensis,  iii,  no.  21  ;   Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  268. 
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555  A.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England,  tliat  the  barons 
and  vavassours  who  in  the  time  of  William  I  held  land  which  was  sworn 
to  be  of  the  fee  of  the  church  of  Ely  shall  hold  their  lands  from  the  bishop 
of  Ely  by  the  same  service.  It  is  attested  by  Eoger  bishop  of  SaHsbury, 
G(eoffrey)  the  chancellor,  Kobert  de  Sigillo,  WiUiam  de  Tancardivilla, 
Wilham  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  de  GHnton,  Wilham 
de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  EHng,  '  in  transitu  meo  '.^ 

556.  Grant,  addressed  generally,  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Chatteris  ('  Catriz  '),2  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Hervey,  releasing  65.  Sd.  of 
wardpenny  which  the  church  used  to  pay.  It  is  attested  by  Eoger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  William  de  Tan- 
carvill,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  Eling,  '  in  transitu  meo  '.^ 

557.  Writ  to  Adelica  Bigot  directing  her  to  permit  the  monks  of 
Belvoir  to  hold  their  tithe  of  Bradley  (co.  Suffolk),  &c.,  as  in  the  time 
of  her  father  ;  unless  she  does  this  Robert  Fitz-Walter  shall  cause  it  to  be 
done,  and  unless  he  does  this  Ralph  Basset  shall  do  it.  It  is  attested 
by  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton ;  at  South- 
ampton ('  apud  Hamtonam  ').* 

15  Aug.  Richard  bishop  of  Hereford  dies  on  18  kalends  of  Sep- 
tember.s 

26  Aug.  Henry  sets  sail  for  Normandy,^  possibly  from  Portsmouth. 

558.  Confirmation,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  the  barons 
and  lieges  of  Shropshire,  in  favour  of  Richard  de  Belmeis,  nephew  of 
Richard  bishop  of  London,  of  the  churches  and  property  which  the  said 
bishop  held  of  the  king  and  were  late  of  Godebald  and  Robert  his  son, 
to  hold  as  beneficially  as  Bishop  Richard  held  them.  It  is  attested  by 
Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  Walter  de  Gloucester,  Pain 
Fitz-John,  and  Wilham  Peverel ;   at  Portsmouth.'^ 

559.  Notification  to  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  the  barons  and 
lieges  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Oswald's,  (Nostell),  of  churches 
and  lands  given  by  Hugh  de  Laval.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Aubigny, 
Jordan  de  Sai,  Walter  Espec,  and  Forne  son  of  Siwulf ;  at  Portsmouth, 
*  in  transfretatione  '.^ 

560.  Notification  of  John  bishop  of  Sees  to  Odo  abbot  of  Marmoutier 
of  the  settlement  by  the  advice  of  King  Henry  and  Geoffrey  archbishop  of 
Rouen  of  an  old  dispute.  It  is  attested  by  King  Henry  at  Sees  and  is 
dated  in  1127,  indiction  6,  and  ends  '  quando  (rex)  dedit  filiam  suam 
Gaufrido  comiti  Andegavensi  iuniori  '.^ 

561.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul 

1  Original  charter  in  the  Treasury  at  Ely  (abstract  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Salter).    See  Bentham's  Hist,  of  Ely ,  app.  no.  19. 

2  Cf.  Rot.  Mag  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  44. 

3  Orig.  ch.  in  the  Treasury  at  Ely,  Cole's  MS.  viii,  Add.  MS.  5809,  fo.  100  d. 

*  Round's  Cal.  of  Belvoir  Castle  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  iv.  157.  Cf.  Hot.  Mag. 
Pifae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  17. 

6  John  of  Worcester,  p.  25.  e  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  247. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  262,  no.  2. 

*  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  iii,  no.  1435. 

*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1192. 
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of  a  messuage  in  Falaise  given  by  a  tenant  of  Gervase  Cornet.    It  is  attested 
by  John  bishop  of  Sees  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Falaise.^    [1124-9.] 

562.  Writ  in  favour  of  Anselm  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  touching  his 
market  and  toll  of  (Bury)  St.  Edmund's.  It  is  attested  by  Aubrey  de  Ver  ; 
at  Falaise.2    [1123-35.] 

563.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Bishop  Hervey  ^ 
and  the  church  of  Ely  of  the  abbey  of  Chatteris.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  William  de  Aubigny  the  butler,  Geoffrey  de  CUnton,  and 
Pain  Fitz-John  ;   at  St.  Pierre-sur-Dive.*    [Sept.  1127-July  1129.] 

29  Oct.    Roger  de  Berkeley  dies  on  4  kalends  of  November.^ 

564.  Confirmation,  at  the  prayer  of  Hervey  bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  church 
of  Ely  of  a  weekly  market  at  Hadstock.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  William  de  Tan- 
carvill,  Ralph  Basset,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  William  de  Pont  de 
I'Arche  ;   at  Rouen.^    [1123-9.] 

565.  Notification  to  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Turgis  bishop  of 
Avianches,  and  the  lieges  of  Normandy  of  the  confirmation  made  in  the 
presence  of  King  Henry  by  Stephen  count  of  Mortain  to  the  monks  of 
Bee  of  certain  possessions,  which  are  now  the  grantor's,  given  by  William 
Peverel  of  Dover  with  the  consent  of  his  brothers.  Pain  and  Hamon. 
It  is  attested  by  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux, 
Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor.  Earl  Walter 
Giffard,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  WiUiam  de  Tancarvill,  William  de 
Aubigny,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  William  Fitz-Odo,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
Ranulf  of  Bayeux,  and  Pain  Fitz-John  ;  at  Rouen.  '  Fuit  facta  hec 
concessio  in  presentia  domini  efc  avunculi  mei  Henrici  regis  Anglorum,'  &c.' 

566.  Confirmation,  dated  1127,  of  gifts  made  by  Jordan  de  Sai  and 
Lucy  his  wife  and  their  sons  Ingram,  Gilbert,  and  Peter,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Stephen  count  of  Mortain  and  the  authority  of  Richard  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  to  Vivian  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aunay.^ 

566  A.  Writ  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  sheriff,  &c.,  of  Worcester- 
shire, directing  that  no  one  shall  take  the  '  fesandes  '  which  Walter  de 
Beauchamp  has  placed  in  his  manor  of  Elmley  ('  Almega  '),  co.  Worcester, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  155.  to  the  king.  It  is  attested  by  William  de 
Tancarvill ;  at  Rouen.^    [1114-29.] 

567.  Grant  by  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Mortain,  to  St.  Mary 
of  Fm-ness  of  his  forest  of  Furness  and  Walney  with  other  possessions. 
It  is  dated  a.d.  1127,^^indiction  5,  epact  17.  The  signatories  are  :  Henry 
king  of  the  English  and  duke  of  the  Normans,  Thurstan  archbishop  of 

»  Ibid.  no.  626  ;   Orderic,  v.  206.  2  ^^^^^  xxiv.  428,  n.  19. 

3  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  44. 

*  Lib.  Eliensis,  iii,  n.  22  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  617,  no.  6 ;  Round,  Feudal  England, 
p.  269.  ^  John  of  Worcester,  p.  25  n. 

*  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  434.    This  charter  probably  belongs  to  the  period  1123-4. 
'  Round,  Caleridar,  no.  378. 

^  From  a  vidimus  of  Philip  VI  in  1335,  Archives  Nationales,  JJ,  69,  no.  100 ; 
Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  297,  where  it  is  remarked  that  the  date  usually  given 
for  the  foundation  of  Aunay  is  1131.  Should  this  be  maintained  the  date  in  the 
vidimus,  mcxxvii,  must  be  Amended  to  mcxxxii. 

9  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  127  d.  "  Furness  Coucher  (Chetham  Soc),  i.  123. 
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York,  Audin  bishop  (of  Evreux),  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Robert  de 
Sigillo,  and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester.^ 

568.  Confirmation  of  the  above  by  King  Henry,  with  the  same  signa- 
tories.2 

c.  Dec.  The  king  nominates  Master  Gilbert  the  Universal,  a  canon  of 
Lyons  and  master  of  the  schools  at  Nevers  ('  Novernis  '),  to  the  see  of 
London.3    • 

1128. 

569.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
St.  Ewoul,  at  the  prayer  of  Nigel  de  Aubigny.  It  is  attested  by  Richard 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  Nigel  de  Aubigny  ;  at  Caen.* 
[Before  July  1129.] 

570.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul, 
at  the  prayer  of  William  de  Molines  and  Aubreye  his  wife,  of  various 
possessions.  It  is  attested  by  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux,  John  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  and  John  bishop  of  Sees,  Nigel  de  Aubigny,  and  William  de 
Molines  ;  at  Caen.^    [Before  July  1129.] 

571.  A  plea  is  heard  before  the  king  and  the  justiciary  in  the  castle 
of  Caen  between  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Stephen's,  Caen,  and  Herbert 
the  clerk.  In  the  hearing  of  the  king,  the  whole  justiciary,  and  the  barons 
the  said  Herbert  makes  default  and,  by  the  judgement  of  the  king  and  the 
justiciary,  St.  Stephen's  remains  seised,  to  be  answerable  thereof  hence- 
forth to  no  one.  The  witnesses  are  :  King  Henry  and  the  justiciary, 
namely  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  and  Geoffrey  de  Sublis  ; 
the  barons,  Ralph  Taisson,  Roger  Marmion,^  William  Patric,  and  Robert 
Carbonell.7    [Before  1130.] 

572.  Notification  of  certain  gifts  made  in  the  king's  presence  by 
William  Paynel  and  Simon  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Bosvill  to  St.  Stephen's, 
Caen.  It  is  attested  by  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Richard  bishop  of 
Coutances,  Earl  Robert  the  king's  son,  WilHam  de  Aubigny,  Geoffrey 
archdeacon  of  Bayeux,  Ralph  Taison,  Simon  de  Bosvill,  William  Crassus, 
Robert  Eitz-Bernard,  Hugh  Bigot,  Robert  de  Agnis,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain, 
William  de  Bruis,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  and  William 
de  Tancarvill ;   (at  Caen  ?).«    [Before  July  1129.] 

22  Mar.    Godfrey  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  dies  on  11  kalends  of  April.^ 

9  May.    Nigel  abbot  of  Eynesham  dies  on  7  ides  of  May.^^ 

10  June.    Geoffrey  of  Anjou  is  made  a  knight  on  Whit-Sunday. ^^ 

1  Mon.  Anglic,  v.  247,  no.  4.  2  Furmss  Coucher,  i.  123  and  186. 

3  John  of  Worcester,  p.  26  ;  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  220. 

*  Orderic,  v.  200  ;  Round,  Calendar,  no.  627. 
^  Ihid.  no.  629  ;   Orderic,  v.  204. 

«  Dead  before  1130.    Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  111. 
'  '  Emptiones  Eudonis ',  in  the  Archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.  1834,  no.  15  ;  ante, 
xxiv.  215.    Cf.  Round,  Calendar,  p.  160. 

*  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  nos.  1411-12. 

»  '  Feria  iiij '  {sic) ;  John  of  Worcester,  p.  28.  '  The  ides  of  March  (15  March) 
1129 '  :  ibid.  p.  28  n.  10  jj^i^^  p,  29  n. 

"  See  K.  Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  i.  258-60,  relying  on  John  of  Marmoutier  {Hist. 
Oaufridi  Ducis)  against  the  Chronicle  of  Fecamp  (which  gives  1127)  and  Orderic, 
iv.  498(  1129)* 
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17  June.  The  Empress  Matilda  is  married  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  at 
Le  Mans  on  the  octave  of  Whit-Sunday.^ 

During  the  summer  Henry  advances  into  the  domain  of  Louis  of 
France  as  far  as  Epernon,  in  Eure-et-Loire,  where  he  remains  for  one 
week  ;  his  object  being  to  prevent  the  French  king  sending  aid  to  William 
the  newly-appointed  count  of  Flanders.^ 

22  July.    Hugh  abbot  of  Chertsey  dies  on  11  kalends  of  August.' 

5  Sept.  Ranulf  Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  dies  on  the  nones  of 
September.*  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  bishop's  death  reaches  the  court 
in  Normandy  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  hastens  to  the  bishopric  to  secure 
the  temporalities  for  the  king's  use.  He  is  absent  from  the  court  on  this 
business  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks. ^ 

Henry  becomes  reconciled  with  William  de  Eoumare,*  to  whom  he 
gives  to  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Kichard  de  Kedvers.'' 

Oct.-Nov.  The  king  is  present  at  a  council  held  at  Kouen  by  Matthew, 
a  monk  of  Cluny,  bishop  of  Albano  and  papal  legate,  who  there  promulgates 
letters  of  Honorius  touching  the  conduct  of  priests.^ 

573.  Writ  addressed  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  Kobert  Fitz- 
Walter,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Suffolk  notifying  them  of  the  grant  to 
the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  of  a  mint  in  the  town  of  (Bury)  St.  Edmund's, 
a  moneyer  and  his  exchange,  as  the  abbot  heretofore  had  them.  It  is 
attested  by  (John)  bishop  of  Lisieux,  (Bernard)  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  Kobert  de  Sigillo  ;  at  Rouen.^   [Before  Aug.  1129.] 

574.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  sheriff, 
barons,  and  lieges  of  Worcestershire,  of  the  grant  to  Walter  de  Beauchamp 
of  the  land  late  of  AdeHz,  who  was  the  wife  of  Urse  de  Abbetot,  which  the 
same  Adeliz  granted  to  Walter.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  William  Peverel  of  Dover,  Wilham  Fitz-Odo,  WilUam 
de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Peverel  de  Beauchamp,  Pain  de  Beauchamp,  Robert 
son  of  William  de  Stoches,  William  Maltravers,  Robert  de  Monteviron, 
Geoffrey  de  Abbetot,  Robert  son  of  Ralph  de  Hastinges,  Robert  de  Gurnai, 
Robert  Fitz-Fulcher,  Roger  son-in-law  of  Albert,^®  John  the  usher 
(hostiarius),  and  Henry  del  Broc  ;   at  Vaudreuil  ('  apud  RodoHum  ').^i 

575.  Writ,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  London  and  Norwich,  Aubrey 
de  Ver,  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  and  the  barons  and  men  of  the  honor  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund 
notifying  them  that  the  king  has  ordered  Anselm  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's 
to  take  into  the  demesne  of  his  church  the  manor  of  Wrabness,  (co.  Essex), 
which  Richard  Fitz-WalcheHne  held,  if  it  was  of  the  demesne  of  the  abbey 

1  See  p.  546,  note  IL 

2  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  247.  '  John  of  Worcester,  p.  29, 
*  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  283  ;  John  of  Worcester,  p.  29. 

5  jioi^  Mag.  Pipae,  pp.  129,  131. 

«  Cf.  ibid.  p.  105.  ''  Orderic,  iv.  484. 

^  Ibid.  p.  495.  A  confirmation  of  Henry  I  to  St.  Evroul,  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  at  this  council,  is  a  forgery.    See  Gallia  Christ,  xi,  instr.,  cols.  204-10. 

9  Ante,  xxiv.  427,  n.  15.  i"  Dead  in  1130  :  RoL  Mag:  Pipae,  p.  39. 

"  Dugdale's  MS.  L.  (no.  18),  fo.  41  ;  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  127.  Several  of  the  wit- 
nesses had  remission  of  Danegeld  in  1130,  possibly  in  respect  of  their  recent  services 
beyond  seas. 
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in  the  time  of  the  king  and  his  predecessors  and  on  the  day  when  Anselm 
became  abbot ;  because  the  said  Kichard  had  given  the  king  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  of  the  demesne  of  that  church.  It  is  attested  by  William 
de  Tancarvill ;  at  Vaudreuil.^ 

28  Nov.  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  Rouen  dies  on  4  kalends  of  December.^ 

576.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Bath,  the  barons,  sheriff,  and  lieges 
of  Somerset,  of  the  grant  to  the  king's  nephew,  Henry  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, of  a  seven  days'  fair  at  Glastonbury.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de 
Sigillo,  Count  Theobald,  (Robert)  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  [sic)  de  Tan- 
carvill, Andrew  de  Baldement,  William  Fitz-Odo  (Eudo),  and  Henry 
Fitz-Humphrey  ;  at  Arganchy  (?).3     [Before  Aug.  1129  ?] 

577.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  barons  and  lieges  of 
Normandy,  of  the  conditional  confirmation  of  a  gift  made  to  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen  of  Plessis-Grimould  by  Richard  de  Rullos.  It  is  attested 
by  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Roger  de  Fecamp,  Ralph  de  Belfou,  Robert  de  Ver, 
and  Robert  de  Curci ;   at  Arganchy  ('  Archenci  ').* 

578.  Notification  to  the  barons  of  England  and  Wales  of  the  con- 
firmation to  Miles  (of  Gloucester)  of  his  father's  land.  It  is  attested  by 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  WilUam  de  Tancarvill, 
A(udin  ?)  bishop  (of  Evreux),  William  .  .  .,  G(eoffrey)  de  Clinton,  Robert 
de  Oili,  .  .  .,  William  de  Pont  (de  I'Arche),  and  (Humphrey)  de  Bohun ; 
at  .  .  .5    [1127-9.] 

579.  Notification,  addressed  generally  and  particularly  to  the  ministers 
in  whose  bailiwicks  Robert  son  of  Walter  de  Wyndesor  had  lands  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  that  the  king  has  rendered  to  William  son  of  the  said 
Robert  the  land  of  which  his  father  died  seised.  It  is  attested  by  Robert 
de  Hay,  Drew  de  Moncei,  WiUiam  Pevrel  of  Dover,  Pain  Pevrel,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain,  WilHam  Maltravers,  Maurice  de  Windesor,  Pevrel  de  Beauchamp, 
and  William  Fit z- John  ;  at  Argentan  ('  apud  Archentem  ')  at  Christmas.^ 

During  the  year  Hugh  de  Pagens,  master  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  two  knights  and  two  clerks,  travelled 
through  England  and  into  Scotland,  summoning  the  people  to  make  the 
crusade.    Many  people  took  the  cross  during  this  and  the  ensuing  year."' 

1129. 

25  Jan.  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  dies  on  8  kalends  of 
February.^ 

Henry  sets  Waleran  count  of  Meulan  at  liberty  and  restores  to  him 
his  possessions  with  the  exception  of  his  castles.  Hugh  de  Chateauneuf 
is  also  set  at  liberty.^ 

1  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.,  fo.  28  d,  (106).  Cf.  Rot.  Mag. 
Pipae,  p.  96. 

*  Necrologies  of  Rouen  and  the  priory  of  Sausseuse  ;  *  6  kal.  Decemb.,  indictione 
vii '  :  Orderic,  iv.  495. 

».  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  44,  no.  72  (a  corrupt  copy).     The  date  may  be  1131.   See  no.  635. 

*  Initials  only  of  witnesses  :   Round,  Calendar,  no.  541. 
"  Cott.  Ch.  xvi.  33  (much  decayed). 

«  Cal.  of  CJmrt.  Rolls,  ii.  137  ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1334-8,  p.  249. 

'  Annals  of  WaverUy  ;  Rob.  of  Torigny,  p.  113. 

«  Chron.  ;    John  of  Worcester,  p.  29,  •  Orderic.  iv.  463. 
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580.  Notification  to  Walter  Espec,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Forne  (son  of 
Sigulf),  the  sheriff,  barons,  lieges,  and  ministers  of  Yorkshire  of  the  con- 
firmation to  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  Abbot  Geoffrey,  of  a  gift  made  by 
Turgis  de  Radeham.^  It  is  attested  by  Thurst'an  archbishop  of  York ; 
at  Argentan.2    [1123-9.] 

581.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Hervey  bishop 
of  Ely  of  acquittance  of  shires  and  confirmation  of  his  liberties.  It  is 
attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  William  de  Tancar- 
vill,  WiUiam  de  Aubigny,  Geoffrey  de  CHnton,  and  Pain  Fitz-John ;  at 
Argentan.^ 

582.  Writ,  addressed  generally  for  England,  Normandy,  and  ports 
of  the  sea,  directing  that  the  demesne  goods  of  the  abbey  of  Vignats 
(Saint-Andre-en-Gouffern)  shall  be  free  of  toll,  passage,  and  other  customs. 
Witnessed  by  J(ohn)  bishop  of  Sees  and  (Stephen)  count  of  Mortain ;  at 
Argentan.4    [1124-35.] 

583.  Mandate  to  the  sheriffs,  &c.,  of  the  Cotentin,  forbidding  the  arrest 
of  men  attending  the  market  of  Montebourg  if  it  be  possible  to  arrest  them 
otherwise.  Issued  at  Argentan,  by  William  of  Glastonbury ;  attested 
by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester.     [1123-35.]  ^ 

584.  Grant  in  favour  of  the  canons  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  castle  of  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux  at  Plessis.  The  signatories  include  Thurstan  archbishop 
of  York,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  many 
canons  of  Bayeux  ;   (at  Bayeux  ?).^    [1123-30.] 

585.  Notification  to  the  primate  and  bishops  of  Normandy  of  a  grant 
in  favour  of  the  church  of  Evreux  and  Bishop  Audin.  It  is  attested  by 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of 
Bishop  (Roger),  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  Touques  ('  Toucamp ')."' 
[1127-31.] 

586.  April-June.  Grant  to  Petronilla,  the  first  abbess  of  Fontevrault, 
of  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  in  pennies  of  Rouen  from  the  rent  of  the 
king's  mint  at  Rouen,  30  marks  from  the  farm  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
20  marks  from  that  of  the  city  of  Winchester.  It  is  attested  by  Thurstan 
archbishop  of  York,  Audin  his  brother  bishop  of  Evreux,  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor,  and  Robert  de  Sigillo.    '  Acta  sunt  hec  apud  Rothomagum  .  .  . 

**  Mcxxviiii  .  .  .,'  the  church  of  Rouen  being  without  a  shepherd.® 

587.  Another  codex  of  this  grant  (without  date  or  place  of  issue)  has 
these  signatories  :  the  king ;  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York ;  the  bishops 
Bernard  (of  St.  David's),  Audin  of  Evreux,  John  of  Sees,  and  John  of 
Lisieux ;    Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  de  Tancarvill,  Brien  (?) 

*  Alias  Turgis  Brundos,  first  feoffee  of  Liddel,  co.  Cumb.  He  was  dead  in  1130 : 
Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  30. 

2  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  119. 

3  Lib.  Eliensis  ;  Bentham's  Hist,  of  Ely,  app.  no.  14.  The  remission  to  Ely  of  40s. 
of '  Warpeni ',  issued  at  Argentan  and  attested  by  the  same  persons,  is  preserved  in  the 
Treasury  at  Ely.     See  Bentham,  app.  no.  20. 

*  Chartul.  of  Saint- Andre  in  Archives  of  Calvados,  fo.  19,  no.  72  ;  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  306. 

5  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  8  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  101. 

«  Round,  Calendar,  no.  539.  '  Ibid.  no.  283.    Cf.  ibid.  no.  286. 

«  Ibid.  no.  1459.    Cf.  ibid.  no.  1053. 
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Fitz-Count,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  R(obert)  de  la  Hai,  William  de  Aubigny, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  and  William  of  Glaston(bury).i 

688.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  remission  to  Roger  the 
abbot  and  the  convent  of  Fecamp  of  two  sums  of  money  for  certain  pleas 
'  unde  -  iustitia  mea  placitaverat  ...  in  curia  mea  ',  in  accordance  with 
the  privilege  of  the  abbey.  It  is  attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
Robert  de  la  Hai,  Robert  de  Curci,  William  de  Aubigny,  Geoffrey  de 
CHnton,  and  WilHam  de  Glastonbury  ;  at  Rouen.^ 

589.  Mandate  to  the  justices  and  officials  of  St.  Marcouf  and  Varreville, 
ordering  that  all  the  possessions  of  Montebourg  be  held  freely,  especially 
Foucarville,  which  was  the  king's  alms.  Witness,  Robert  de  Hai ;  at 
Rouen.3    [1123-35.] 

690.  The  purchases  of  land,  &c.,  made  by  Eudo,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Caen,  are  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  signatories  are  :  King  Henry  ;  the 
bishops  Richard  of  Bayeux,  John  of  Lisieux,  Richard  of  Coutances,  and 
Turgis  of  Avranches  ;  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  {recte  John)  bishop  of  Sees, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Robert  de  Hai,  Roger 
the  sheriff,  William  de  Aubigny,  and  Robert  Fitz-Bernard.*    [1129-31.] 

691.  Confirmation  to  St.  Lawrence  of  Envremou  of  property  in  England 
given  by  Baldwin  Fitz.-Gilbert,^  which  late  belonged  to  Hugh  de  Envre- 
mou ;  and  grant  by  the  king  of  the  fishery  of  Arques.  It  is  attested  by 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York  and  WilHam  earl  of  Warenne  ;  at  Rouen.^ 
[1123-35.] 

692.  Confirmation  of  the  foundation  (made  in  1128)  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Barbe-en-Auge.  The  signatories  are  the  king  and  queen,  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucester,  William  (earl)  of  Warenne,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  John 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  '  Toustain  '  archbishop  of  York,  William  (de  Tancarvill) 
the  *  chambellan ',  and  Rabel  his  son.' 

593.  Writ,  addressed  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  R(obert)  Fitz- 
Walter  the  sheriff,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  directing 
that  Abbot  Anselm  and  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund's  shall  have  all  their 
customs  as  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  the  king's  father  and  brother. 
It  is  attested  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  ;  ®  at  Rouen.*    [Before  Oct.  1129.] 

694.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  the  sheriffs,  barons,  and  lieges  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of 
the  restoration  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Durham  of  certain  lands  which 
had  been  taken  from  their  church  by  Ranulf,  late  bishop  of  Durham. 
It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  WilHam  de  Tancarvill,  WiUiam  Fitz-Odo, 

»  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1052.  For  WiUiam  of  Glastonbury  see  Mr.  Round,  ante, 
xiv.  424-5,  and  Professor  Haskins,  ante,  xxiv.  210  ;  also  Bot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  13. 

2  Cartae  Antiq.  S.  3  ;  ante,  xxiv.  210,  See  the  remarks  in  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  90. 

'  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  9  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  101. 

*  '  Emptiones  Eudonis '  :  Archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.  1834,  no.  15  bis ;  anie, 
xxiv,  216. 

»  Cf.  Round,  Feudal  England,  pp.  159-61. 

«  Round,  Calendar,  no.  396.  '  D'Anisy,  Archives  de  Calvados,  i.  93. 

•  Humphrey  de  Bohun  II  was  dead  in  1130  :  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae^  p.  18. 
»  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  25,  no.  51. 
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Robert  de  Brus,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;    at  Lions-la-Foret 
('  apud  Sanctum  Dionisium  in  Leonibus  ').^ 

2  June.  The  king  spent  Whitsuntide  at  Falaise,  as  appears  by  the 
following  record  : 

594  A.  A  plea  between  William  count  of  Ponthieu  and  Roger  de  Grata- 
panchia  and  Roger  his  son,  who  claimed  a  certain  marsh  from  the  monks 
of  St.  Martin's,  (Troarn),  is  heard  before  King  Henry  at  Falaise.  The  count 
in  his  notification  of  the  judgement  of  the  king's  court  states  that  he 
showed  to  the  king  how  his  ancestors  long  possessed  this  ground,  and  con- 
tinues, '  Diiudicavit  autem  rex  et  eius  curia  per  verba  mea  et  illorum 
Sancto  Martino  et  monachis  remanere  marescum  quietum  et  liberum,  €t 
amplius  non  debere  fieri  inde  contra  eos  calumniam '.  The  count's  witnesses 
are  :  Hugh  the  sheriff  and  Robert  his  brother.  Pain  son  of  Hugh  de 
Mesdavid,  William  de  Corcella,  the  chaplains  Ascelin  and  Serlo.  These 
things  were  done  in  the  year  ...  1129,  in  Pentecost.^ 

July  ?  Possibly  at  this  time  Henry  nominates  Hugh  de  Amiens,  abbot 
of  Reading,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.^ 

595,  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England,  of  the  confirmation 
to  Rainald  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  his  monks  of  their  lands,  churches,  &c. 
It  is  attested  by  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor, 
Brien  Fitz-Count,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  William  de 
Aubigny  the  Breton,  William  de  Tancarvill,  William  Peverel,  Pain  Peverel, 
Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at  Rouen.*    [1129.] 

595  A,  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England  and  Normandy, 
of  the  king's  confirmation  to  St.  Stephen's,  Caen,  of  the  gifts  of  William 
his  father  and  others,  in  return  for  the  crown  and  other  ornaments  demised 
by  King  William  and  now  given  up  by  the  monks  at  Caen.  The  signatories 
are  :  Henry  the  king  ;  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Richard 
of  Bayeux,  John  of  Lisieux,  and  Roger  of  Salisbury ;  the  earls  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  Ranulf  (of  Chester) ;  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  Nigel  de 
Aubigny,  Robert  de  Hai,  and  Eustace  Fitz-John.^    [1129.] 

15  July.  Henry  returns  to  England  on  the  ides  of  July.^ 
*  1  Aug.   On  the  kalends  of  August  a  council  is  held  in  London  at  which 
are  present  the  two  archbishops,  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
London,  Rochester,  Chichester,  Bath,  Worcester,  Norwich,  St.  David's, 
and  Ely.' 

595  b.  Writ  addressed  to  Walter  Espec,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  and 
Geoffrey  Escotland,^  directing  them  to  do  justice  in  any  dispute  with 

*  Feod.  Priorat.  Dunelm.  (Surtees  Soc),  p.  145  n, 

*  Ante,  xxiv.  211  (3) ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  91, 

3  Of.  Orderic,  iv.  500.  Honorius,  who  died  14  February  1130,  approved  of  Hugh's 
election  :  ibid,  note  2. 

*  Add.  Ch.  33643  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Charters,  no.  11  j  Chartul.  of  Ramsey, 
no.  165  (where  Pain  Peverel's  name  is  omitted).    See  no.  631  li?elow. 

5  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  S,  no.  22  ;   Mori.  Anglic,  vi.  1071  (4). 

6  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  283 ;  '  Mense  lulii '  :   John  of  Worcester,  p.  29. 

'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  251.  The  Engl.  Chron.  gives  the  date  as  30  September- 
4  October. 

»  Firmarius  of  the  temporalities  of  Durham  sede  vacante  Hot,  Mag.  Pipae, 
pp.  130-2. 
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Kichard,  nephew  of  Bishop  Ranulf.  It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Geoffrey  de  CHnton,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ; 
atWindsor.i    [1129-32.] 

695  c.  Notification  to  the  officials  and  ministers  of  Essex  of  the  restora- 
tion and  confirmation  to  William  de  Glanvill,  the  king's  serjeant,  of  the 
office  and  land  late  of  WilHam  De-salt-les-dames,^  his  uncle  {avunculus). 
It  is  attested  by  Ingelram  de  Say,  William  Martel,  Goher  de  Alneto,  and 
Robert  Avenell ;    at  Windsor.^ 

596.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  Hervey  bishop  of  Ely 
shall  be  quit  of  castle-ward  of  Norwich.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops, 
Roger  of  SaHsbury,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  and  Oine  of  Evreux  ;  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  William 
de  Aubigny,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Hugh  Bigot,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  and  William  de  Pont  de 
I'Arche  ;   at  Windsor.*    [1123-30.] 

Oct.  After  Michaelmas  Henry  proceeds  to  Winchester  (according  to 
custom) .  He  is  accompanied  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  important 
officers  of  his  court.  He  gives  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  to  his  sister's 
son,  Henry  of  Blois,  a  monk  of  Cluny  and  abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  ^  and 
that  of  Coventry  and  Chester  to  Roger,  nephew  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton.^ 

597.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Robert  Fitz-Walter, 
the  barons  and  lieges  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  favour  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Edmund's.  It  is  attested  by  John  the  Marshal ;  ^  at  Winchester.^ 
[1129-33.] 

598.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  same  abbot.  It  is 
attested  by  Maurice  of  Wyndleshor  ;  at  Winchester.^    [1121-33.] 

598  a.  Writ  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  Thurstan  arch- 
deacon (of  Richmond  ?)  directing  them  to  cause  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
the  church  of  Clayworth  to  have  the  tithes  and  customs  which  belong  to 
that  church.    It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor ;  at  Winchester.i^*  [1123-33.] 

599.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  Nicholas  Basset  has 
surrendered  to  the  king  all  the  lands  which  he  holds  in  chief  and  Henry 
now  grants  the  same  to  Richard  Basset  ^^  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  as  Ralph 
Basset  his  father  held  them  at  his  death.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  William 
earl  of  Warenne,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  (Robert)  earl  of  Gloucester,  Pain 
Fitz-John,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Ver,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey 

1  Feod.  Priorat.  Dundm.  (Surtees  Soc),  p.  145  n. 

2  Roger  Deus-salvet-Dominas  held  land  in  Felsted,  &c.,  in  Essex  in  1086  ;  there 
was  later  a  Glanville  manor  in  Felsted. 

3  Cal  of  Chart.  Rolls,  i.  422. 

*  Orig.  ch.  in  the  Treasury  at  Ely ;  Lib.  Eliensis,  Bentham's  Hist,  of  Ely,  app. 
no.  18  J  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  482,  no.  18. 

«  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  283.  Henry  of  Blois  was  elected  on  11  October  :  Le  Neve, 
Fasti. 

«  Sym.  of  Durham,  ii.  283.  '  Cf.  Rot.  Mag,  Pipae,  p.  18. 

«  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  28  d,  no.  101. 

»  Ibid.  fo.  28  d,  no.  102. 

^»  Dean  and  Chap,  of  Lincoln,  Regist.  Antiquissimum,  f.  4,  no.  20 ;  copy  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Foster.  "  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  pp.  81-2. 
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Fitz-Pain,   Robert   Harundel,  and  Williara  Fitz-John ;    at   Waltham.^ 
[1129-33.] 

600.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford  to  Robert  de  Betun,  prior  of  Llanthony.  It  is  attested  by 
William  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry 
of  Winchester,  and  Alexander  of  Lincoln ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Hugh 
Bigot,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  Drew 
de  Monci ;  at  Woodstock.^ 

601.  Writ  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  reeves,  and  ministers  of  England 
and  Wales  in  favour  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford.  It  is  attested  by  John 
the  Marshal  and  Pain  Fitz-John  ;   at  Woodstock.^    [1129-33.] 

602.  Writ  to  the  justices,  barons,  sheriffs,  and  ministers  of  England 
and  Normandy  and  the  seaports,  and  particularly  to  the  reeves  of  (South-) 
hampton,  Hastings,  Dover,  Barfleur,  Caen,  Ouistreham,  and  Dieppe, 
directing  that  the  property  and  men  of  the  abbey  of  Citeaux  shall  be  quit 
of  toll.  It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  and  John  the 
Marshal;  at  Woodstock.*    [1129-33.] 

603.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  church 
of  St.  George,  which  Robert  de  Oillei  founded  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  of 
all  the  possessions  given  by  the  founder.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Geoffrey  de  Clynton,  and  Henry  de  Pomerey  ; 
at  Woodstock.5    [1121-32.] 

603  a.  Writ  to  Restold  sheriff  of  Oxeneford  and  Richard  sheriff  of 
Bucking[ham]  directing  that  the  land  and  men  of  the  canons  of  St.  George's 
at  Oxford  shall  be  quit  of  shires,  hundreds,  &c.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  SaHsbury  ;   at  Woodstock.® 

603  B.  Writ  to  A(lexander)  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Walter  archdeacon 
(of  Oxford)  directing  that  Edwin  son  of  Gedegos  shall  have  his  church  of 
St.  Giles  (at  Oxford)  and  place  there  what  clerk  he  wills.  It  is  attested 
by  G(eoffrey)  the  chancellor  and  G(eoffrey  de  Clinton)  the  chamberlain ; 
at  Woodstock."^ 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  Henry  is  at  Winchester.® 

William  de  Tancarvill,  chamberlain  of  England  and  Normandy,  died 
in  this  year.^ 

1130. 

604.  Writ  addressed  to  Robert  Arundel,  William  Fitz-John,  G(eoffrey) 
de  Furneaux,  and  the  ministers  of  Devonshire  in  favour  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Martin-des-Champs  and  Barnstaple.  It  is  attested  by  R(obert)  de 
Ver  ;   at  Dilton.io    [1129-30.] 

*  Rot.  Sloan,  xxxi.  4,  no.  49. 

2  Cal  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1354-8,  p.  196.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Ghartul  of  Rievaulx  (Surtees  Soc),  no.  195. 

^  Orig.  charter  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  ii.  69. 
«  Original  charter  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter. 
'  Godstow  Chartul.,  Excheq.  K.R.  Misc.  Bks.  no.    20,  fo.  1  d,  supplied  by  th© 
Rev.  H.  E.  Salter. 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252.    Some  authorities  state  *  apud  Wirecestriam  *. 
9  Annals  of  St.  Wandrille,  Hist.  Litteraire  de  France,  xxxii.  204. 

»  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  331  ;  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1270. 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXVI.  O  O 
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605.  Writ  addressed  to  the  prior  of  St.  Albans  and  the  ministers  of 
the  abbey,  directing  them  to  permit  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  to  have  a  stream 
at  Shithngton,  co.  Beds.,  as  in  the  time  of  William  I  and  William  II, 
otherwise  Aubrey  de  Ver  ^  the  sherifE  and  Richard  (Basset)  ^  the  sheriff 
shall  cause  this  to  be  done.  It  is  attested  by  Edward  of  Salisbury  ;  ^  at 
Cheddar  ('  apud  Cedreholam  ').3    [1129-30.] 

606.  Writ  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  and  ministers  of  England  and  the 
seaports  directing  that  the  monks  of  Bath  shall  be  quit  of  toll.  It  is 
attested  by  Robert  de  Ver  ;  *  at  Keynsham  ('  apud  Chainesham  ').^ 
[1121-33.] 

607.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  nascent 
monastery  of  Dunstable  of  the  manor  of  Dunstable.  It  is  attested  by 
Robert  bishop  of  Hereford,  Simon  bishop  of  Worcester,  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  (of  Salisbury), 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Pain  Fitz- 
John,  Drew  de  Moncei,  and  Maurice  de  Windsor ;  at  Combe  ('  apud 
Cumbam').6    [1129-33.] 

29  March.  Vincent  abbot  of  Abingdon  dies  on  4:  kalends  of  April,' 
and  Ingulf  prior  of  Winchester  is  nominated  at  Woodstock  abbot  in  his 
stead.^  In  the  Berkshire  roll  for  1130  a  debt  of  70  marks  for  the  pleas 
of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  is  recorded  against  Vincent  abbot  of  Abingdon, 
but  the  debt  is  pardoned  to  the  said  abbot '  quia  mortuus  est  '.^ 

30  March.  At  Easter  Henry  is  at  Woodstock.  At  this  time  a  charge  of 
high  treason  is  brought  against  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  the  king's  justice.^^ 
David  king  of  Scots,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  king,  is  deputed  to 
inquire  into  the  charges.^^ 

There  are  numerous  indications  in  the  sheriffs'  rolls  for  this  year  of 
the  journey  of  David  king  of  Scots  to  the  English  court.  Thus  Odard 
as  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  Anschetill  de  Wirecestre  as  custos  oifirmarius 
of  the  crown  lands  between  Tyne  and  Tees,  Bertram  de  Bulmer  as  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  William  de  Luvetot  and  Eustace  Fitz-John  as  keepers  of 
Tickhill  and  the  honor  of  Blythe,  Osbert  Silvain  as  sheriff  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  and  other  sheriffs  and  wardens,  charge  their  respective  accounts 
for  the  corrody  of  the  king  of  Scots  coming  to  the  king's  court  in  England 
and  returning  from  England  to  Scotia nd.^^ 

608.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  king's  confirmation  of 
certain  gifts  made  by  Robert  de  Oilli  to  the  church  which  he  has  founded 
in  the  isle  of  Osney.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Alexander  of  Lincoln 
and  Simon  of  Worcester,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain, 
and  Robert  de  Curci ;   at  Woodstock.i^    [1129-33.] 

1  Keepers  of  no  less  than  eleven  counties  in  1130.    Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  pp.  63,  100. 
^  He  was  dead  at  Michaelmas  1130.  »  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  175. 

*  See  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  326. 

^  Two  Bath  Chartularies  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  i,  no.  47. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  240.  It  appears  from  the  Pipe  Roll  that  the  allowance  of  Id.  a  day 
to  the  warden  of  Dunstable  began  at  Easter  1130  :  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  64. 

'  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  172,  315. 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  30.  »  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  123. 

"  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252  ;  AnnaUs  Monast.  ii.  222.  "  Orderic,  iii.  403. 

"  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  pp.  35  ff.  13  CaL  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  417. 
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609.  Writ  addressed  to  Rainer  de  Bath,  sheriff  (of  Lincoln),  in  favour 
of  the  monks  of  Burwell.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ;  at  Wood- 
stock.i    [1129-33.] 

The  duration  of  the  king's  visit  to  Woodstock  and  other  neighbouring 
royal  manors  in  Oxfordshire  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  at  Michael- 
mas 1130  may  be  gauged  by  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Robert  (de 
Oilli  ?),  sheriff  of  Oxford. 

He  claims  allowance  against  his  farm  of  the  county  of  20s.  by  tale 
for  the  loss  of  farm  of  the  multure  of  a  certain  mill,  which  the  king's 
bakers  kept  fully  employed  by  the  space  of  eighty  days.^ 

The  four  sheriffs  of  London  claimed  allowance  at  Michaelmas  1130 
for  £8  18s.  bd.  expended  in  herrings,  ointment,  oil,  nuts,  and  the  carriage 
thereof  to  Woodstock  ;  for  £45  6s.  2c?.  in  the  purchase  and  carriage  of 
wine  ;  for  £23  19s.  ^d.  in  the  purchase  of  pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  towels, 
basins,  and  wine-vessels  for  the  king's  use.^ 

Anselm,  sheriff  of  Rouen,  in  his  account  of  the  farm  of  Bosham, 
claimed  allowance  against  his  farm  for  8s.  expended  in  the  carriage  of 
476  dried  fish  to  Condover  *  and  Woodstock,  which  the  king  had.^ 

The  sheriff  of  Oxford  also  claimed  allowance  for  47s.  b\d.  expended 
in  the  carriage  of  wine,  corn,  the  king's  and  queen's  robe  from  Wood- 
stock to  Clarendon  ;  and  for  the  allowance  of  Roger  de  Causton  and  for 
conducting  him  to  (Woodstock)  Park,  and  from  Oxford  to  Winchester  ;  ® 
and  for  61s.  Id.  in  mowing  the  king's  meadow  and  for  carriage  of  the 
hay  to  Stonesfield  and  Woodstock."^ 

610.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  canons 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Loddington  (co.  Leic),  of  the  alms  given  by  Richard 
Basset  and  Matilda  (Ridel)  his  wife.  It  is  attested  by  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and  Robert  de  Sigillo  ; 

.atWindsor.8    [1129-31.] 

c.  April.  Miles  of  Gloucester  is  present  at  the  Easter  audit  at  the 
exchequer,  when  Ivo  de  Heriz,  late  sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  Derby, 
delivered  2  destriers  towards  the  5  which  he  owed.  -Later  the  same  Ivo 
delivered  the  3  remaining  destriers  (to  the  exchequer  ?)  in  Normandy.^ 

611.  Notification  to  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  and  the 
ministers  of  Norfolk  of  the  confirmation  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich 
of  his  customs  and  privileges  at  (Bishop's)  Lynn.  It  is  attested  by  Miles 
of  Gloucester  ;   at  Winchester,  lo    [1129-33]. 

612.  Writ  addressed  to  Richard  Basset  and  A(ubrey)  de  Ver,  the 
sheriff,  and  the  burgesses  of  Guildford  ('  Geldefort ')  directing  that  the 
men  of  Geoffrey  Purcell,^^  the  king's  usher,  of  Catteshill  ('Chatishill ')  and 

^  Round,  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  no.  1241. 

2  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  1.  ^  /^{^^  p^  144^ 

*  There  is  no  other  evidence  of  a  royal  visit  to  Condover  at  trhis  time.  Possibly 
a  visit  was  contemplated,  but  was  not  undertaken. 

«  Ibid.  p.  72.  «  Ibid.  p.  1.  '  Ibid. 

^  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  188  b.  A  second  charter  {ibid.  p.  188)  in  somewhat  similar  terms, 
dated  at  Westminster,  is  clearly  a  fabrication. 

9  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  7.  The  presence  of  Miles  of  Gloucester  at  the  exchequer  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
,  and  Stafford.  "  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  439.  "  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  50. 
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Chiddingfold  ('  Chedelingefelt ')  shall  be  as  free  of  toll  and  custom  as  in 
the  time  of  Geoffrey's  father.  It  is  attested  by  Miles  of  Gloucester  ;  at 
Winchester.^ 

613.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Abbot  Ingulf 
of  the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Koger  of  Salis- 
bury and  Henry  of  Winchester  ;  the  chancellor,  Nigel  nephew  of  the 
bishop  (of  Salisbury),  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Robert  de  Oili,  and 
Warin  the  sheriff  ;  at  Winchester.^ 

614.  Writ  addressed  to  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  directing 
that  the  church  of  St.  Edmund's  and  Abbot  Anselm  shall  have  the  soc,  &c., 
of  their  8  J  hundreds.  It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor  and  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's  ;  at  Winchester.^ 

Ansger  prior  of  Lewes  ('  Laethes  ')  is  elected  abbot  of  Reading,  at 
Winchester.* 

615.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  sheriff,  barons,  and 
lieges  of  Bedfordshire  that  Abbot  Reinald  has  deraigned  in  the  king's 
court,  to  the  use  of  his  church  of  Ramsey,  against  Simon  de  Beauchamp^ 
land  and  wood  at  Crawley.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  David  king  of  Scots,^  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,. 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Adam  de  Port,  Hugh  Bigot,  William  de  Aubigny 
the  butler,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  William 
Peverel,  Pain  Peverel,  Walter  Espec,  Robert  de  Bruis,  William  de  Pont 
de  I'Arche,  Henry  Monk,  Henry  Fitz- William,  and  Berenger  Fitz-Reiner  ; 
at  Brampton.® 

4  May.  On  Rogation  Sunday  Henry  is  at  Canterbury,  and  is  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church.'  There  are  also  assembled  there  r 
the  bishops  John  of  Rochester,  Gilbert  *  the  universal '  of  London,  Henry 
of  Winchester,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Roger  of  Sahsbury,  Simon  of 
Worcester,  Roger  of  Coventry,  Godfrey  of  Bath,  Evrard  of  Norwich, 
Siefrid  of  Chichester,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Audin  of  Evreux,  and  John 
of  Sees,®  also  David  king  of  Scots.^ 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  Henry  gives  to  the  said 
church  that  of  St.  Martin,  Dover,  with  its  possessions.^® 

8  May.  Four  days  later  (which  would  be  Ascension  Day),  the  king  being 
at  Rochester,  there  is  a  serious  conflagration.^^  The  primate  hallows  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  being  assisted  by  the  bishops  who  had  been 
present  at  Canterbury. ^^  The  king's  visit  is  reflected  in  the  accounts  of 
Rualon,  sheriff  of  Kent,  for  the  current  year,  who  claims  allowance  against 

1  Add.  Ch.  19572  ;   Chartul.  of  Reading,  Harl.  MS.  1708,  fo.  18  d. 

2  Chron.  of  Abingdon,  ii.  173.  John  of  Worcester  says  Ingulf  was  consecratedl 
as  abbot  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  on  8  June  11.30. 

3  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Harl.  MS.  743,  fo.  60  d. 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  30. 

*  He  was  at  the  English  court  in  1130  :   Orderie,  iii.  403. 
'  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  167. 

^  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252  ;  Chron.  »  Ihid. 

»  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (ed.  Twysden),  col.  1341. 

"  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  97  6  ;  iv.  528.  See,  below,  a  charter  issued  at  Northampton^ 
8  September  1131. 

"  Chron.  12  /j/j. 
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his  farm  of  the  lands  formerly  of  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux  for  35.  4id.  expended 
in  the  repair  of  the  drawbridge  of  Kochester  in  anticipation  of  the  king's 
visit.i 

616.  Notification  to  Ansfrid  (the  sewer),^  the  sherifE  and  barons 
of  Kent  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Kochester,  *in 
dedicatione  ipsius  ecclesie  ubi  presens  affui ',  of  the  manor  of  Boxley,  to 
be  held  as  beneficially  as  Geoffrey  the  king's  chaplain  had  held  it,  and 
Ansfrid  the  clerk  before  him.  It  is  attested  by  the  primate  and  the  bishops 
Gilbert  of  London,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  and  Siefrid  of  Chichester ;  at 
London.3    [1130-1.] 

18  May.    Henry  is  at  Arundel  at  Whitsuntide.* 

617.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England  and  the  seaports, 
of  the  grant  to  the  burgesses  of  Wilton  that  their  gild  merchant  shall  be 
free  of  toll  and  other  imposts,  as  those  of  the  burgesses  of  London  and 
Winchester  are.  It  is  attested  by  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Ver, 
and  William  de  Pont  (de  I'Arche) ;  at  Clarendon.^    [1127-33.] 

William  abbot  of  Gloucester  resigns  his  abbey  on  account  of  old  age 
and  infirmity.  Walter  de  Lascy,  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  is  elected  in 
his  stead,  and  is  ordained  by  Simon  bishop  of  Worcester  on  3  nones  of 
August  next  following  ;   at  Worcester.^ 

Serlo,  a  canon  of  Salisbury,  is  elected  abbot  of  Cirencester.' 
Aug.-Sept.    Before  Michaelmas  ^  Henry  takes  passage  to  Normandy 
from  Portsmouth.^ 

8  Sept.    At  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  Henry  is  at  Bec.^^ 

14  Sept.  Hugh,  archbishop  elect  of  Rouen,  is  consecrated  by  Richard 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  in  the  presence  of  (the  king  ?  and) 
the  Norman  bishops.^^ 

During  the  autumn  Henry  entertains  his  nephew,  Theobald  of  Blois, 
count  of  Champagne,  at  Vernon-sur-Seine.^^ 

618.  Mandate  to  William  de  Aubigny  to  permit  the  church  of  Monte- 
bourg  to  enjoy  certain  land  which  had  been  given  to  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  said  William's  father.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  ; 
at  Les  Augerons  ?  ('apud  Alg[eron]'),  'per  W.  Filia strum '.^^    [1123-35.] 

619.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  ministers  of 
England,  Normandy,  and  the  seaports  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Monte- 
bourg.  It  is  attested  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester ;  at  Croix  St.  Leufroy.^* 
[1123-35.] 

620.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
before  the  king  between  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Evreux,  and  the  monks 

1  Eot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  64.  2  /j^-^,  pp,  54  ff^ 

3  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  178,  *  Annales  Monast.  ii.  222. 

^  Wilton  Municipal  Charters,  Journ.  of  the  Archaeolog.  Assoc,  xvii.  311. 
«  John  of  Worcester,  p.  30.  '  Ibid.  p.  31. 

*  '  Ad  festivitatem  Sancti  Michaelis ' :  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252  ;  '  Mense 
Septembri  ' :  Annals  of  Waverley. 

9  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  125.  "  Annals  of  Waverley^  p.  222. 
"  Ihid.  ^^  Orderic,  iii.  118. 
i*  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  13  ;    ante,  xxiv.  221,  n.  13  ;    Haskins,  Norman  Institutions, 

p.  102.  "  Round,  Calendar,  no.  877. 
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of  St.  Evroul,  made  with  the  consent  of  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  Warin 
abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  and  Peter  abbot  of  Blois.  It  is  attested  by  Hugh 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  John  bishop  of  Sees,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew 
of  the  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  John  of  Bayeux,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester 
'  filio  meo  ',  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  William  Fitz-Odo  ;  at  Vaudreuil 
('  apud  Rodolium  ').i    [1130-1.] 

621.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Sahsbmy,  the  barons  of  Wiltshire, 
and  burgesses  of  Wilton,  that  the  king  has  given  Mara  in  Wilton  to 
Peter  the  clerk  of  St.  Martin,  with  all  liberties.  Attested  by  Nigel  nephew 
of  the  bishop  and  Robert  de  Hai ;  at  Rouen.^    [1123-35.] 

621  A.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  SaHsbury,  the  sheriff,  barons,  &c., 
of  Oxfordshire  of  the  king's  grant  that  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln  may 
give  to  Richard  de  Vernon  an  equitable  exchange  for  his  land  required  by 
the  bishop  for  the  enlargement  of  his  park  of  Thame.  It  is  attested  by 
Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ;  at  Rouen.^    [1130-5.] 

622.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  the  tithes  of  venison  of 
the  forest  of- Fecamp  have  been  adjudged  to  Roger  abbot  of  Fecamp  and 
his  proctors  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  barons.  It  is  attested  by 
Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Audin  of  Evreux,  John  of  Lisieux, 
and  John  of  Sees  ;  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  (of 
SaHsbury),  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Waleran 
count  of  Meulan,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Robert  de  Hai,  Hugh  Bigot,  William 
Martel,  Richard  Fitz-Urse,  WilHam  Malcuind  (' Malqd.'),  WiUiam  de 
Hastinges,  Anselm  de  Frehelvill,  Geoffrey  de  Culvervill,  W(alter  ?)  de 
St.  Martin,  G.  de  St.  Leger  ;  at  Rouen.*    [1130-1.] 

623.  Notification  of  a  concord  made  between  the  king,  (Roger)  abbot 
of  Fecamp,  and  Henry  count  of  Eu  concerning  the  claim  of  toll  for  stalls 
and  the  pontage  of  Winchelsea,  which  the  count  claimed  against  the 
abbot.    It  is  attested  as  the  last ;  at  Rouen.^    [1130-1.] 

624.  Writ  to  Odo  sheriff  of  Pembroke,  ordering  that  the  monks  of  Sees 
shall  hold  all  their  possessions  in  churches,  lands,  &c.,  as  quietly  as  in  the 
time  of  Arnulf  and  Bishop  Wilfrid  and  Walter  of  Gloucester.    [1128-36.]  ^ 

625.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  with  the  king's  consent 
Roger  abbot  of  Fecamp  and  his  chapter  have  made  an  exchange  with 
Nigel  Fitz- WilHam,  nephew  (nepos)  of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  of  land  in 
Laleham  (co.  Midd.)  for  Nigel's  land  in  Fecamp.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  SaHsbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop 
of  SaHsbury,  Roger  the  king's  chaplain  and  nephew  of  the  abbot  of 
Fecamp,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  '  fiHo  meo ',  Robert  de  Ver  the  con- 
stable, Brien  Fitz-Count,  WilHam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  WilHam  Martel, 
Richard  Fitz-Urse,  Robert  Ghernet,  Geoffrey  de  MaisniH,  Ingram  the 
abbot's  sewer,  Simon  de  Curci,  WilHam  Palfridus,  Osbert  Octodenarius, 
and  Robert  Lamartra.'^    [Before  June  1133.] 

»  Round,  Calendar,  no.  287.  2  Beg.  S.  Osmundi,  i.  349. 

*  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  Regist.  Antiquissimum,  fo.  11,  no.  Ixx,  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Foster. 

«  Round,  Calendar,  no.  122.  s  /^^^.^  no.  123. 

"  Modem  copy  in  MS.  Fr.  18953,  fo.  45  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  305. 
'  .Round*  Calendar,  no.  124,  where  it  is  dated  1134. 
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626.  Oct.-Dec.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  generally  for  Normandy,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
Le  Desert,  of  certain  privileges  and  possessions.  It  is  attested  by  the 
bishops  John  of  Lisieux  and  Audin  of  Evreux,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
William  earl  of  Warenne,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  William  count  of 
Ponthieu,  Robert  de  Ver  (Wer),  Robert  de  Vura  (sic  for  Curci  ?),  Robert 
de  Hay,  Hugh  Bigot,  Hugh  de  Gurnai,  William  Fitz-Odo,  and  John  the 
Marshal ;  at  Rouen,  A.  incarn.  D.  1130.^ 

627.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  for 
Normandy  generally,  of  the  king's  gift  in  alms  of  ten  Rouen  pounds 
yearly  to  (the  leper  hospital)  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Grand-Beaulieu  at 
Chartres,  payable  by  the  treasurers  at  Michaelmas  *  quando  firme  et 
pecunia  mea  colliguntur  '.  Attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert 
de  Sigillo,  Roger  de  Fecamp,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Richard  son  of 
the  earl,  Robert  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Curci,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  Robert  de  Neufbourg,  and  William  de  Roumare  ;  at  Rouen. 
[1123-31.]    The  charter  having  been  burnt  was  renewed  in  1135.^ 

628.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  &c.,  of  the  grant  to  Odoin 
de  Malpalet  ('  de  Mala  Palude  ')  of  the  ministry  of  the  king's  pannetrie 
with  livery  in  his  court.  It  is  attested  by  (John)  bishop  of  Lisieux,  William 
de  H(el)ion,  R(obert)  de  Ver,  R(obert)  de  Curci,  and  John  the  Marshal ;  ^ 
at  Montfort.*    [1123-35.] 

629.  Mandate  to  the  bishop  of  Coutances,  the  justices  of  Normandy, 
and  all  lords  of  whom  the  abbey  of  Montebourg  holds  land,  ordering  that 
the  abbot  and  his  church  shall  hold  its  possessions  in  peace  like  the  abbey 
of  Fecamp.    Attested  by  Robert  de  Ver  ;   at  Rouen.^    [1121-35.] 

630.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  ministers  of 
Normandy  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  Holy  Trinity,  Savigny,  of  land 
at  Vengeons  which  Robert  Fitz-Martin  and  Matilda  his  wife  gave  with  the 
consent  of  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  of  whose  fee  it  is,  and  of  Richard 
earl  of  Chester,  of  whom  Robert  and  his  wife  held  it.  It  is  attested  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ; 
at  Quillebeuf  (*  Wellebeof  ').«    [1123-8,  1130-1,  or  1133-5.] 

631.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  Rainald 
abbot  of  Ramsey  of  the  lands  acquired  by  him  during  his  abbacy.  It  is 
attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ;   at  Bonneville.^    [1127-30.] 

632.  Writ  addressed  to  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  (Robert)  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  and  the  ministers 
in  whose  bailiwicks  the  canons  of  Bayeux  have  lands,  in  favour  of  the 
said  canons.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Sigillo  and  G(eoffrey)  de  Clinton  ; 
at  Argentan.8    [1127-32.] 

1  Ihid.,  no.  411. 

2  Cartulaire  de  la  Liproserie  du  Grand-Beaulieu,  no.  1,  from  a  vidimus  of  1469  ; 
Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  106.  ^  '  Martel '  :  MS. 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1280  ;   Round,  The  King's  Serjeants,  pp.  199  ff. 
'"  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  15  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  102. 

8  Round,  Calendar,  no.  797. 

'  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  166.    See  no.  595  above. 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1436. 
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Notification,  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  &c.,  of  Normandy  and  to 
the  provost,  officers,  and  burgesses  of  Argentan,  of  the  king's  grant  of 
a  house-plot  {unam  mansiiram  terre)  in  Argentan,  in  the  ditch  between  the 
burgh  and  the  causeway,  to  Kobert  and  Hamelin  his  loricarii.  Attested 
by  R(obert)  de  Curci,  the  marshals  John  and  Wigan,  and  Rainald  Fitz- 
Count ;  at  Argentan.^    [c.  1130-5.] 

20  Dec.  Rainald  abbot  of  Ramsey  dies  on  13  kalends  of  January .^ 

U31. 

13  Jan.  Henry  has  an  interview  with  Pope  Innocent  II  at  Chartres 
on  the  ides  of  January .^  This  is  said  to  have  been  due  io  the  influence  of 
St.  Bernard.* 

635.  13  Jan.  Notification  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  &c.,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbey 
of  Fontevrault  of  60  marks  yearly  from  the  farm  of  London,  and  40  marks 
yearly  from  that  of  Winchester.  It  is  attested  by  Hugh  archbishop  of 
Rouen ;  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux,  John  of  Sees,  Audin  of  Evreux,  and 
Richard  of  Bayeux ;  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Count  Theobald,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Rabel  de  Tancarvill,  Hugh  Bigot, 
Brien  Fitz-Count,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  Andrew  de  Baldimento  ;  at 
Chartres  on  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany.^ 

636.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Troarn. 
It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Ver  and  John  the  Marshal ;  at  Caen.«  [1127-35.] 

638.  Writ,  addressed  to  R(abel)  de  Tancarvill  and  the  barons  and 
lieges  of  Caux,  concerning  the  recent  removal  of  the  market  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Wandrille  from  that  place  to  Caudebec.  It  is  attested  by  Robert 
de  Ver  and  William  Fitz-Odo  ;   at  St.  Wandrille.^    [1130-5.] 

5  Feb.  At  Rouen  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha  the  king  confirms  to 
Bernard  the  abbey  of  St.  Michel.  Richard,  the  preceding  abbot,  had  died 
on  12  January.® 

639.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishops, 
barons,  &c.,  of  Normandy,  that  the  king  has  granted  in  alms  to  the  martyrs 
G«rvase  and  Protase  and  the  bishop  of  Sees  the  whole  fief  of  William  Goth 
at  Laleu  as  he  held  it  in  the  days  of  the  king's  father.  This  fee  Hemy  had 
bought  from  Aveline  niece  of  William  and  from  Richard  de  Lucy  her  son 
and  the  heirs,  they  having  rendered  it  to  Robert  son  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  afterwards  quit-claimed  the  same  in  the  king's  presence.  Confirmed  in 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  John 
of  Lisieux,  Audin  of  Evreux,  Richard  of  Bayeux,  and  John  of  Sees  ;  and 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester  the  king's  son,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Waleran  count  of 
Meulan,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de  Hay  and  Hugh  Bigot,  sewers, 

«  From  the  original,  MS.  Lat.  10083,  no.  4  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  306. 
■2  John  of  Worcester,  p.  31  n.  '  Post  Pascha  '  (1131)  :  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252. 
'^  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252  ;  Orderic,  v.  25. 

*  See  his  Lives  in  Opera  (ed.  Migne),  ff.  1094,  1156.    Bernard  attested  a  charter 
cited  below,  no.  640. 

^  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1460. 

«  Ibid.  no.  479.  7  Jbid.  no.  169. 

3  Neuatria  Pia,  p.  387,  citing  Codex  S.  Mich.,  fo.  79. 
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Rabel  [de  Tancarvill]  the  chamberlain,  Brien  Fitz-Count  the  constable, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  ;  at  Rouen,  February,  1131.^ 

May.  Henry  meets  Pope  Innocent  at  Rouen.^ 

640.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Peter's, 
Cluny,  of  60  marks  yearly  out  of  the  farm  of  the  city  of  London  and 
40  marks  yearly  out  of  the  farm  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  Pope  Innocent, 
at  the  king's  request,  has  confirmed  this  gift.  The  signatories  are  :  King 
Henry  and  Matilda  the  empress,  his  daughter.^  Done  at  Rouen,  A.  incarnat. 
D.  1131,  indiction  9,  in  the  month  of  May,  on  Sunday,  in  the  presence 
of  Pope  Innocent  II ;  the  archbishops  Oldegar  of  Tarragona  and  Hugh  of 
Rouen ;  the  bishops  Geoffrey  of  Chartres,  John  of  Lisieux,  and  John  of 
Sees  ;  the  abbots  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Suger  of  St.  Denis,  and  Bozon 
of  St.  Bachus  (Angers)  ;  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester 
the  king's  son,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Rabel  the  chamberlain 
of  Tancarvill,  Nigel  ('  NaheHs  ')  the  treasurer,  and  Halo  prior  of  St.  Os- 
wald's (Gloucester).* 

641.  Writ  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishops  and  barons 
of  Normandy  directing  that  the  monks  of  St.  Peter  (Saint-Pere)  of  Chartres 
shall  hold  their  churches,  lands,  &c.,  as  beneficially  as  in  the  days  of  the 
king's  father.    Witness,  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  ;   at  Rouen.^    [1107-35.] 

642.  Confirmation  of  gifts  made  by  Robert  de  Brus  to  the  canons  of 
Guisborough,  co.  York.  The  signatories  are :  the  king.  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  the  count  of  Ou  (sic),  Wilham  de  Vernun, 
W.  (sic)  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill,  Robert  de  Novo  Burgo,  Roger 
de  Toeni,  Rabel,  and  William  the  butler.^    [1129-35.] 

643.  Notification,  addressed  to  R(ichard)  bishop  of  Coutances  and 
the  sheriffs,  &c.,  of  the  Cotentin,  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  the  abbey 
of  Montebourg  of  the  church  of  Montfarville  (Manche)  with  its  fair 
and  tithes,  given  by  Samson  de  Montfarville  with  the  consent  of  his  lord 
Robert  de  Neubourg.  Attested  by  the  said  Robert  and  WilHam  de 
Aubigny  ;   at  Rouen.^     [1124-31.] 

644.  Confirmation  of  various  grants  of  alms  made  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Ouen,  Conches,  by  Roger  de  Toesni  the  elder,  and  others.  The 
signatories  are  :  the  king  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Amaury  count  of 
Evreux,  Hugh  '  cognominatus  Hugoh  '  the  king's  sewer,  Roger  de  Toesni 
('  de  Totteneio  '),  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's  (Gloucester),  Robert  de  Neu- 
bourg, and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain.^ 

645.  Notification  to  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
the  bishops  and  barons  of  Normandy,  of  the  confirmation  of  various  grants 

*  Copy  made  from  the  Livre  rouge  of  Sees,  fo.  77  (MS.  Lat.  11058,  fo.  3) ;  Haskins, 
Norman  Institutions,  p.  299. 

*  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Novella^ 
lib.  i.  454. 

3  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1387.  *  Ibid.  no.  1388. 

°  Original  in  MS.  Lat.  9221,  no.  7  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  304. 
«  Original  in  the  library  of  Hornby  Chapel,  co.  Lanes,  (the  seal  sewn  up  in  a  bag)  : 
Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  671.    Dubious. 

^  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  10  ;   Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  101. 

*  Gallia  Christ,  xi,  instr.)  col.  128. 
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made  to  St.  Martin's,  Ecajeul,  by  William  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarvill 
and  Rabel  his  son  and  others.  The  signatories  are  :  the  king  and  queen, 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Eabel  (de  Tancarvill)  the  chamberlain,  Thurstan 
archbishop  of  York,  (Robert)  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  and  Pain  Peverel.^    [1129-35.] 

646.  Writ,  addressed  generally  for  England  and  Normandy,  in  favour 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bruton.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Ver  and 
John  the  Marshal ;  at  Rouen.2    [1127-35.] 

2  July.   Geoffrey  abbot  of  Tavistock  dies  on  6  nones  of  July.^ 
13  July.  William  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,   Gloucester,   dies  on  3  ides 
of  July.* 

647.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
sheriffs  and  lieges  of  Normandy,  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's 
of  Bee  of  the  lands  and  goods  which  William  Pevr(el)  had  given  in  alms  in 
Touffreville  (Turfrei villa),  saving  the  right  (if  any)  of  William's  kinsfolk 
therein.  Attested  by  R(obert)  de  Sigillo,  G(eoffrey)  Fitz-Pain,  and 
A(nselm)  the  sheriff  ;   at  Rouen.^    [1120-35.] 

648.  July-Aug.  Confirmation  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  made  in  the 
presence  of  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen;  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux, 
Audin  of  Evreux,  and  John  of  Sees  ;  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of 
Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of 
Warenne,  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  patron  of  the  abbey,  Robert  earl  of 
Leicester,  Walter  Gifard,  Rabel  de  Tancarvill,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Hugh 
Bigot  the  sewer,  Robert  de  la  Hai  the  sewer,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  the 
sewer,  William  Fitz-Odo  the  constable,  WiUiam  de  Roumare,  Henry 
de  Pomerey,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain.  '  Peracta  feliciter  apud  Archas 
in  transitu  meo  in  Angliam,  anno  ab  incarnatione  lesu  Christi  M.C.XXXI 
etregnimeiXXXL'6 

649.  Confirmation  of  various  gifts  made  to  St.  Georges,  Bocherville. 
It  is  attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  and  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain  ;   at  Arques,  '  in  transitu  meo  \'^ 

650.  Notification  to  the  justices  of  Normandy,  the  sheriff,  barons,  and 
burgesses  of  Rouen,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  cordwainers  and  shoe- 
makers of  Rouen  of  their  gild.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  la  Hay  and 
William  Mauduit ;  at  Arques,  '  in  transitu  meo  '.^ 

661.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  justiciary  and 
sheriff  of  Arques,  and  the  barons  of  Normandy  of  a  grant  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Lawrence  of  Envermeu.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Brien 
Fitz-Count,  William  Martel,  WilHam  Fitz-Odo,  Humphrey  de  Buthun, 
Robert  sheriff  of  Arques,  and  Walkeline  Maminoth  ;   at  Arques.^ 

652.  Aug.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  his  ministers  of 
Normandy  of  the  grant  to  St.  Wandrille  and  Abbot  Alan  of  a  market 
on  Saturday  at  St.  Wandrille  and  on  Sunday  at  Caudebec.    It  is  attested 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  569. 

2  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iii.  270.  =»  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  490  6. 

*  CJmrtul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  \.  15. 

^  Bee  Chartulary  (fragment)  in  Archives  of  the  Euro,  H.  91,  fo.  35  ;  Haskins, 
Norman  Institutions,  p.  306.  e  Round,  Calendar,  no.  373. 

'  /6»rf.  no.  197.  8  iii^^  no.  107.  »  Ihid.  no.  398. 
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by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
Henry  count  of  Eu,  Robert  de  la  Hai,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  Anselm 
the  sheriff  ;   at  Dieppe,  '  in  transitu  meo  '.^ 

663.  Confirmation  to  the  church  of  Sees,  made  at  Dieppe,  A.  incarnat. 
D.  1131,  '  me  Henrico  in  Anglia  regnante  et  Normannorum  ducatum 
tenente,  Innocentio  papa  secundo  Ausonie  cathedre  presidente '.  The 
signatories  are  :  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux, 
John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  Hai  the  sewer,  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
the  sewer,  Rabel  the  chamberlain,  William  Fitz-Odo  the  constable,  and 
William  Mauduit  the  chamberlain.^ 

After  1  Aug.  After  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  Henry  retm-ns 
to  England  ^  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda,*  who 
has  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 

664,  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  the  martyrs  Gervase  and  Protase  of  Sees 
the  king  has  granted,  for  the  use  of  the  canons,  10  librates  of  land  at 
Bristelmetonam  (Brighthampton),  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Benton 
(Bampton),  free  of  hidage,  gelds,  &c.,  with  soc  and  sac  and  other  liberties. 
Attested  by  the  archbishops  William  of  Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York  ; 
the  bishops  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Henry  of  Winchester,  Gilbert  of 
London,  and  Roger  of  Salisbury  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de 
Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Waleran  count  of  Meulan,  Hugh  Bigot 
and  Humphrey  de  Bohun  sewers.  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Ollei, 
Payn  Fitz-John,  Eustace  Eitz-John,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain,  and  Richard  Basset ;  at  Waltham,  1131.^ 

30' Aug.    Hervey  bishop  of  Ely  dies  on  3  kalends  of  September.^ 
8  Sept.    On  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  a  great  court  of  pleas  is  held  at 
Northampton  before  the  king,  at  which  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom 
are  assembled.     It  is  here  decided  that  the  king's  daughter  shall  return 
to  the  count  of  Anjou,  who  is  requesting  her  to  return.'^ 

666.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  that  the  church  of  Malmesbury, 
formerly  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Wiltshire,  shall  be  rendered  to  the  bishop 
of  SaHsbury.  This  is  done  in  the  council  at  Northampton,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  Peter  Ruffus, 
cardinal  priest  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  of  these  under-written,  who 
approve  of  the  same,  namely  :  the  archbishops  William  of  Canterbury 
and  Thurstan  of  York  ;  the  bishops  Gilbert  of  London,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, Alexander  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Rochester,  Siefrid  of  Chichester, 
William  of  Exeter,  Robert  of  Hereford,  Simon  of  Worcester,  Roger  of 
Chester,  and  Evrard  of  Norwich  ;  the  abbots  Ancher  (recte  Ansger)  of 
Reading,  Ingulf  of  Abingdon,  Walter  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey  of  St.  Albans, 

^  Round,  Cakiidar,  no.  168  ;  Neustria  Pia,  p.  173. 

2  Library  of  Alengon,  MS.  177,  fo.  99  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  pp.  300-2. 

»  Chron.  *  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252. 

5  Copy  in  Livre  rouge  of  Sees,  fo.  71  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  302. 

«  John  of  Worcester,  p.  31  n.  ;  '  at  the  beginning  of  winter ' :  Hen.  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  252. 

'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  252.  William  of  Malmesbury  records  a  renewal  of  fealty 
to  the  Empress  Matilda  at  this  council ;   Hist.  Novella,  lib.  i.  455. 
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Herbert  of  Westminster,  Warner  of  Battle,  and  Hugh  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Eobert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  the  earls  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  William  of 
Warenne,  Eanulf  of  Chester,  Robert  of  Leicester,  and  Roger  of  Warwick  ; 
Brien  Fitz-Count,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Hugh  Bigod,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Pain  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Richard 
Basset,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  Walter 
Fitz-Richard,  Walter  de  Gant,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William  Peverel  of 
Nottingham,  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Walter  of  Salisbury,  William  de  Moion, 
and  Robert  de  Arundel.^ 

656.  Confirmation  of  the  grant  by  Queen  Matilda  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  SaHsbury,  of  her  right  in  the  toll  of  the  market  at  Salisbury  ;  2 
and  of  property  in  SaHsbury  given  by  Agnes  the  wife  of  Hubert  de  Ria, 
Henry  her  son,  and  Croc  the  huntsman.  It  is  attested  by  WilHam  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  the  bishops  Gilbert  of  London  and  Alexander  of 
Lincoln  ;  the  abbots  Anscher  of  Reading  and  Ingulf  of  Abingdon  ;  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  WiUiam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and 
Richard  Basset ;  at  Northampton.^ 

657.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  abbey  of 
Cluny  of  50  marks  yearly  from  the  farm  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  like 
sum  from  the  farm  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops 
Wilham  and  Thurstan ;  the  bishops  Roger  of  SaHsbury,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, Alexander  of  Lincoln,  and  Gilbert  of  London  ;  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Brien  (Fitz- 
Count),  Hugh  Bigot  the  sewer.  Miles  of  Gloucester,  and  Pain  Fitz-John ; 
at  Northampton.* 

658.  Writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  to  render  to  A(nselm  ?)  abbot  of 
St.  Bennet's,  Holme,  the  land  late  of  Adam  the  sewer,  which  had  been 
quit-claimed  before  the  justices,  Aubrey  de  Ver  and  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
in  Norfolk.    It  is  attested  by  Robert  Avenel ;  at  Northampton.^    [1131-3.] 

659.  Notification  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  R(ichard)  Basset 
and  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and  the  lieges  of  Huntingdonshire  of  the  confirmation 
to  St.  Mary's,  Thorney,  of  the  grant  of  a  market  at  Yaxley.  It  is  attested 
by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  WilHam  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  R(ichard) 
Basset,  and  Baldwin  Fitz-Gilbert ;   at  Brampton.^    [1129-33.] 

660.  Grant  to  WiUiam  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Christ's  Church, 
Canterbury,  of  the  (priory  and)  church  of  St.  Martin,  Dover.  It  is  attested 
by  the  archbishops  Thurstan  of  York  and  Hugh  of  Rouen  ;  the  bishops 
Roger  of  SaHsbury,  Henry  of  Winchester,  Gilbert  of  London,  WiUiam  of 
Exeter,  Robert  of  Hereford,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Simon  of  Worcester, 
Evrard  of  Norwich,   and  Godfrey  of  Bath  ;    Geoffrey  the   chanceUor, 

*  Sarum  Charters  and  Documents  (Rolls  Ser.),  p.  6. 

2  Cf.  Bot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  13.  3  j^^g  ^j  g^^  Osmund,  i.  202. 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1389  ;  Chartul.  of  Montacute  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  no.  192. 
Cf.  ibid.  no.  193. 

5  Chartul.  of  St.  Bennet's,  Holme,  Cott.  MS.,  Galba  E.  ii,  fo.  33  d. 

«  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  i.  65  ;  Cott.  MS.,  Aug.  ii,  fo.  12.  Henry  I  and  Queen  Matilda 
wore  their  crowns  on  three  several  occasions  in  the  timber-built  chapel  at  Brampton, 
CO.  Hunt. :  Abbrev.  Placit.  (Rec.  Comm.),  p.  95.  Possible  dates  for  these  visits  are 
Whitsuntide  in  1103,  1111,  and  1114. 
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Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  Robert 
earl  of  Leicester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Hugh  Bigot,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fit z- John,  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  Robert  de  Ver, 
Robert  de  Essex,  Richard  Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver.  '  Apud  Northampto- 
nam  data  et  concessa,  sed  apud  Westmonasterium  confirmata,  communi 
celebrato  consiHo,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  millesimo  C.  tricesimo 
primo  feliciter  in  Christo  lesu,  domino  nostro.  Amen.'  ^ 

661.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  William  Maledoce 
(i.e.  Mauduit),  the  king's  chamberlain,  of  the  land  of  Michael  de  Hamslape, 
which  the  said  Michael  held  at  his  death,  and  of  which  he  made  the  king 
his  heir,  with  Matilda  his  daughter,  whom  the  king  gives  to  William  to 
wife.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  WiUiam  of  Canterbury  and 
Thurstan  of  York  ;  the  bishops  Evrard  of  Norwich,  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
and  Alexander  of  Lincoln  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester, 
Roger  earl  of  Warwick,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Rabel 
de  Tancarvill,  Robert  de  Ver,  Hugh  Bigot,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Aubrey 
de  Ver,  Richard  Basset,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Robert  de  Essex  ;  William  de 
Montefichet,  Hamon  de  St.  Clare,  R(oger)  de  Valoignes,  Drew  de  Monci, 
William  Fitz-Odo,  Robert  de  (sic)  Avenel,  and  R(obert)  de  Curci ;  at 
London.2 

662.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's, 
Evreux,  of  the  gift  made  by  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux  of  the  land  of  Bram- 
ford  in  Suffolk.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  Thurstan  of  York  and 
Hugh  of  Rouen  ;  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester  ;  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Miles 
of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz-John,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain.^    [1131-3.] 

663.  Writ  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Ramsey  directing  that  they  and 
their  men  shall  be  quit  of  toll  on  goods  for  their  own  use.  It  is  attested  by 
William  de  Rumare  ;   at  Buckingham.*    [1121-33.] 

664.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  abbey 
of  Cluny  of  certain  manors  in  England  which  had  been  given  by  Ernulf 
de  Hesdin.^  It  is  attested  by  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Thurstan  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  the  bishops  Henry  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's  ;  Geoffrey  the  chan- 
cellor, Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Brien  Fitz-Count ;  at  Woodstock.^ 
[1131-3.] 

664  a.  Confirmation  to  the  monks  of  Tirun  of  land  in  Nately  and 
Mapledurwell  (co.  Hants)  granted  to  them  by  Adam  de  Port,  which  grant 
has  been  confirmed  by  Adam's  wife  and  sons.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  John  of  Bayeux,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
Robert  Fitz-Martin  ;  at  Woodstock.^    [1131-3.] 

666.  Writ  to  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Ver,  the  sheriff  and  barons 

1  Mon.  Anglic,  iv.  538,  no.  7.  ^  ^dd.  MS.  28024,  fo.  21. 

3  Round,  Calendar,  no.  288. 

*  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  Vesp.  E.  ii,  fo.  14. 

^  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  18.  «  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1386. 

'  Original  charter  at  Winchester  College,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter. 
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of  Nottinghamshire,  to  authorize  a  diversion  of  the  king's  highway  in 
Newark  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor 
and  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton  ;   at  Woodstock.^     [1129-33.] 

666.  Notification  to  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Sussex  and  Middlesex 
that  Herbert  abbot  of  Westminster,  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
has  by  their  judgement  deraigned  the  land  of  Parham  and  Mapleford 
(co.  Suffolk)  against  Herbert  Fitz-Herbert,  that  Herbert  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  claim  anything  therein,  and  that  the  abbot  can  hold  it  in  his 
demesne  if  he  so  wills  and  do  his  will  thereof.  •  '  Et  precipio,'  &c.  It  is 
attested  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Woodstock.^    [1121-33.] 

25  Dec.   At  Christmas  Henry  is  at  Dunstable.^ 

1132. 

667.  Writ  to  Kualon  sheriff  (of  Kent)  and  the  reeve  of  Canterbury 
in  favour  of  the  canons  of  Colchester.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor  ;   at  Colchester.*    [1129-33.] 

668.  Writ  to  Hugh  de  Watervill  and  all  barons,  sheriffs,  &c.,  through 
whose  lands  the  ships  of  St.  Edmund's  carry  his  stone,  notifying  them  that 
these  ships  and  men  have  the  king's  peace.  It  is  attested  by  Aubrey  de 
Ver  ;  at  St.  Edmund's.^    [c.  1129-33.] 

669.  Notification  to  Eoger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  generally  for 
Berkshire  of  the  grant  of  liberty  to  Pain  Peverel  to  give  his  daughter 
Matilda  in  marriage  to  Hugh  son  of  Fulbert  de  Dover  ^  with  his  manor 
of  Shifford  after  his  death.  It  is  attested  by  William  de  Montefichet, 
Kobert  de  Ferrers,  William  Fitz-Odo,  Kotrou  de  Doli,  William  Le  Sor(ell), 
Kobert  Pevrel  brother  of  Matilda,  William  Pevrel,  Hamon  Pevrel,  Hameline 
de  Asnevill,  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  Pevrel  de  Beauchamp,  William  de 
Lusoriis,  and  Pain  de  Beauchamp  ;   at  Waltham.'    [1131-3.] 

670.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  London,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and  the 
barons  of  Essex  of  the  grant  to  Eustace  de  Barenton,  the  king's  serjeant, 
of  the  land  late  of  Geoffrey  the  forester  in  Hatfield  (Broad  Oak),  for  the 
custody  of  the  king's  forest.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Sigillo,  William 
de  Montefichet,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Ver,  and  Robert  de  Essex ;  at 
London.8    [1131-3.] 

671.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  king's  citizens  of  London  of  (the  comitatus 
of  London  and)  Middlesex  at  farm  for  £300  per  annum.  It  is  attested  by 
{Henry  ?)  bishop  of  Winchester,  Robert  Fitz-Richard  (?),  Hugh  Bigot, 
Alfred  de  Toteneis,  William  (de)  Aubigny,  Herbert  the  king's  chamberlain, 
William  de  Montfichet,  Hasculf  de  Tani,  John  Belet,  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Siward  ;   at  Westminster. ^    [1131-3.] 

1  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1273,  nos.  24  and  41. 

2  Ahhrev.  Placit.  p.  84  6  ;  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  p.  46. 

^  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253.  *  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  106. 

^  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  24,  no.  42. 
«  Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  p.  158.  '  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  266. 

«  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  Ch.  no.  28313  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Charters,  no.  8. 
«  Foedera  (Record  Comm.),  i.  11  ;   Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  103.     The  date  is 
after  Michaelmas  1130.    Cf.  Rot.  Mag.  Pipae,  pp.  143-4,  148. 
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10  April.   At  Easter  Henry  is  at  Woodstock.^ 

672.  Writ  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  favour 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's.  It  is  attested  by  Maurice  of  Windsor ;  at 
Woodstock.2    [1121-33.] 

29  April.  After  Easter,  namely  on  3  kalends  of  May,^  a  great  court 
of  pleas  is  held  at  London  at  which  numerous  matters  are  considered, 
particularly  a  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff 
concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  dioceses.* 

673.  Notification  to  the  justices,  K(ichard)  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Ver, 
the  burgesses  of  Norwich  and  ministers  of  Norfolk,  of  the  grant  of  three- 
pence per  diem  from  the  farm  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  to  the  hospital 
of  the  poor  of  St.  Paul,  Norwich,^  which  Odlent  used  to  have  ;  and  mandate 
to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  to  pay  the  allowance  out  of  his  farm.  It  is  attested 
by  William  de  Warenne  (sic),  Hugh  Bigot,  Eoger  de  Fecamp,  R(obert) 
de  Ver,  and  A(ubrey)  de  Ver  ;  at  Westminster.^    [1131-3.] 

674.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  barons,  justices,  sheriffs, 
and  lieges  of  Cambridgeshire  that  Bernard  abbot  of  Ramsey  [sometime] 
deraigned  in  the  king's  court  at  St.  Ives,  before  the  justiciary  whom  the 
king  sent  there,'  against  Pain  Peverel  the  land  of  Stow  and  Girton  ;  this 
the  king  confirms  and  warrants.^  It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Pain  Fitz-John,  and  William  de  Houcton  ;   at  Westminster.^    [1121-33.] 

27  July.  On  6  kalends  of  August  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  is  at  Cardiff. 
He  confirms  to  the  monks  of  Montacute  the  gifts  which  Robert  de  la  Hai 
gave  to  them.^^ 

675.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  N(icholas)  de  Staford,  the 
barons,  sheriffs,  ministers,  and  lieges  of  Staffordshire,  of  the  confirmation 
of  a  final  concord  made  between  the  prior  of  Kenilworth  and  Hugh,  the 
king's  watchman  (vigilis),  concerning  land  in  Walton  (co.  Staff.).  It  is 
attested  by  R(oger)  bishop  of  Chester,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz- 
John,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  and  W(illiam)  de 
Clinton  ;   at  Beckenham  ('  Beccheham  ').^^ 

676.  Notification  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons,  foresters,  and 
ministers  of  Surrey  of  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey  of  warren 
in  their  lands  in  Surrey.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Ver  and  Aubrey  de 
Ver  ;  at  Beckenham.^^ 

^  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 

2  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  fo.  25,  no.  53. 

3  Chartul.  of  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MS.  3650,  fo.  75  ?  ;  Staffs.  Collections  (Salt  Soc.), 
ii.  206. 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 

5  Not  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1130  ;  but  recorded  in  that  of  1156  and  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

«  Cott.  Roll,  ii.  19  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  700  b  ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iii.  71. 
'  The  plea  mentioned  belongs  to  the  period  1102-7. 

8  Presumably  after  the  death  of  Pain  Peverel. 

9  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  161. 

10  Chartul.  of  Montacute  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  no.  165. 

"  Chartul.  of  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MS.  3650,  fo.  75  ;  Staffs.  Collex^tions  (Salt.  Soc), 
ii.  207.  See  also  Rot.  Cott.  (Brit.  Mus.),  xiii.  6,  no.  5.  The  above  document  contains 
evidence  that  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  the  elder,  was  dead  :  Staffs.  Collections,  ii.  195-209, 

i^  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  W.IS2. 
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677.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  ministers  and  lieges 
of  England  and  Normandy  of  a  grant  to  the  hospital  of  Falaise.  It  is 
attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester,  and 
Alexander  of  Lincoln  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester,  WiUiam  earl  of  Warenne  ;  the  sewers  Hugh  Bigot, 
Humphrey  de  Buhun,  and  R(obert)  de  Curci ;  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Miles 
of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz-John,  R(ichard)  Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  ; 
at  Harden  ('  apud  Marendonam  '),  A.  ab  incarn.  D.  1132.1 

678.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  manor  of  Biggleswade.  It  is  attested  by  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop 
(of  Salisbury),  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  de  Ver  the  constable,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  the  sewer,  and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  the  chamberlain  ; 
at  GilHngham,  A.  ab  incarn.  D.  1132.^ 

25  Dec.  At  Christmas  Henry  is  at  Windsor.  He  is  suffering  from 
a  disorder.* 

1133. 

679.  Confirmation  to  the  nascent  monastery  of  Rievaulx  of  the  gifts 
made  by  Walter  Espec.  It  is  attested  by  William  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Henry  of 
Winchester,  Robert  of  Hereford,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  John  of  Rochester, 
Algar  of  Coutances,  and  John  of  Sees  ;  Geoffrey  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  (of  Salisbury),  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Ranulf 
earl  of  Chester,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Robert  de  Curci,  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Pain  his  brother, 
William  Maltravers,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Jordan  Painel,  and  Aubrey  de 
Ver ;  at  Windsor  near  the  house  of  Gundewin  the  tent-keeper  (cortinarius  *) 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  A.  incarnat.  D.  1133,^ 

680.  Writ  addressed  to  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  the  collectors 
of  Winchester,  directing  that  the  land  of  Hyde  and  of  the  exchange  of  the 
abbey  of  Winchester  shall  be  quit  of  geld,  as  the  land  of  the  abbey  was 
quit  where  it  used  to  stand,  and  especially  of  the  geld  of  400  marks.  It  is 
attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  at  Windsor  ;  also  by  WilHam  the 
abbot  [of  Chertsey  ?].«    [1127-33.] 

681.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  chancellor  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  of  the  release  to  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Rievaulx 
of  2s.  of  Danegeld,  '  id  est  Themanetale ',  upon  9  carucates  of  land  given 
by  Walter  Espec  from  his  demesne.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  Coutances  and  Sees  ;  at  Windsor.'' 
[1131-3.] 

^  Round,  Calendar,  no.  609. 

2  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1271,  no.  7  ;   ante,  xxxiii.  726. 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 

*  See  the  '  constitutio  domus  Regis '  in  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (Rolls  Ser.), 
iii.  813. 

*  Chartvl.  of  Rievaulx  (Surtees  Soc),  no.  194. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  ii.  445,  no.  14. 

'  Chartul.  of  Rievaulx  (Surtees  Sod.),  no  196.  This  writ  {breve  regis)  was  necessary 
to  the  sheriff  of  York  when  discharging  his  account  of  the  Danegeld  at  the  exchequer. 
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8  Feb.  *  Ad  caput  ieiunii '  a  court  is  held  in  London  for  the  further 
hearing  of  the  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff ; 
and  that  between  the  archbishop  (of  Canterbury)  and  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln.^ 

682.  Notification,  addressed  to  WilUam  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Gilbert  bishop  of  London,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  generally,  of  the 
king's  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  and  Prior  Rahere 
of  various  privileges  and  immunities.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Henry 
of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's  ;  Geoffrey 
the  chancellor,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton, 
Aubrey  de  Ver,  Richard  Basset,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Pain  Fitz-John, 
Robert  de  Curci,  Hugh  Bigot,  '  and  many  other  barons  of  my  kingdom  '  ; 
at  Westminster,  A.  incarnat.  D.  1133,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  king's 
reign.2 

683.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  London  and  generally, 
of  the  king's  grant  that  the  church  which  Prior  Rahere,  his  clerk,  has 
founded  is  to  be  free,  as  one  of  the  king's  demesne  chapels.  It  is  attested 
by  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Stephen  count 
of  Mortain,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Richard  Basset,  and  Miles  of  Gloucester  ; 
at  Westminster.3    [1129-33.] 

684.  Notification  to  Richard  Basset,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and  the  sheriffs, 
&c.,  of  Norfolk,  of  the  grant  of  100s.  yearly  from  the  hundreds  of  Walsham 
and  Blofield  to  Evrard  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  exchange  for  the  church  of 
Stinton.  It  is  attested  by  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Richard 
Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  ;  at  Westminster.*    [1129-33.] 

685.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  nuns 
of  St.  Mary's,  Wikes,  of  gifts  made  by  Walter  Mascherel  and  Alexander  his 
brother,  at  the  prayer  of  Edith  their  sister.  It  is  attested  by  Bernard 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  G(eoffrey)  the  chancellor,  R(obert)  de  Sigillo,  .... 
and  William  Maltravers  ;  at  Westminster  .^     [1123-33.] 

25  Mar.  The  Empress  Matilda  gives  birth  to  a  son  at  Le  Mans.^  He 
is  named  Henry. 

26  Mar.    At  Easter  Henry  is  at  the  New  Hall  in  Oxford.^ 

686.  Writ,  addressed  to  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Walter  Espec,  in 
favour  of  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's,  York.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  the 
chancellor  ;   at  Oxford.^    [1129-33.] 

Richard  Fitz-Samson,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  dies  during  Easter  week.^ 
30  April-3  May.    At  Rogationtide  a  council  is  held  at  Winchester  to 
continue  the  consideration  of  the  matters  heard  at  the  London  court.^® 

687.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  Yorkshire,  of  the  grant  to 
Eustace  Fitz-John  of  soc  and  other  liberties  in  the  manor  of  Brompton, 
near  Pickering,  which  he  holds  of  the  fee  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Robert 

^  Hen.  of  Huntington,  p.  253. 

2  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  L,  no.  11  (1)  ;   Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  298. 

3  Add.  MS.  34768,  fo.  18.  *  Cott.  ch.  ii.  4, 

^  Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.,  pt.  i.  no.  5  (of  doubtful  character). 
«  Robt.  of  Torigny,  p.  123  ;    Orderic,  v.  46  n. 
'  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 
8  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1179,  no.  18;  Lansd.  MS.  193. 

»  Orderic,  iv.  18  n.  "  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 
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de  risle,  and  Roger  de  Clere.  It  is  attested  by  Miles  of  Gloucester, 
R(obert)  de  Curci,  Pain  Fitz-John,  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  and 
W(illiam)  Fitz-John  ;  at  Winchester.^    [1129-33.] 

688.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  generally  that, 
with  the  assent  of  William  archbishop  and  legate  and  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  an  abbey  for  canons  has  been  founded  at  Messenden  in  the  fee 
of  WilHam  de  Messenden.  The  king  confirms  this.  It  is  attested  by 
William  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  bishops  Henry  of  Winchester, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  and  Robert  of  Hereford ; 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  R(obert)  de  Curci,  Aubrey 
de  Ver,  R(ichard)  Basset,  and  R(obert)  de  Ferrers  ;  at  Winchester,  A.  ab 
incarnat.  D.  1133.2 

689.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  canons 
of  Breamore  of  gifts  made  by  Baldwin  de  Rivers  and  Hugh  his  uncle. 
It  is  attested  by  Miles  of  Gloucester  the  constable,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Richard 
Basset,  and  WiUiam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;   at  Winchester.^    [1127-33.] 

690.  Writ  to  Pain  Fitz-John  and  the  barons  of  Herefordshire  in  favour 
of  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford  as  against  Roger  de  Candos.  It  is  attested 
by  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  and  WilHam  de  Pont  de 
I'Arche;  at  Winchester, *    [1127-33.] 

691.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  justices,  &c.,  of 
Hampshire,  of  the  grant  to  St.  Peter's  monastery,  Bath,  of  the  land  of 
Dogmersfield  (co.  Hants)  with  the  church,  as  it  was  formerly  held  by 
Ranulf  bishop  of  Durham  and  afterwards  by  the  king.  It  is  attested  by 
Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  R(obert)  de  Curci,  R(obert) 
de  Ver,  R(ichard)  Basset,  A(ubrey)  de  Ver,  and  W(illiam)  de  Aubigny  the 
Breton;   at  Winchester.^    [1129-33.] 

692.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons, 
and  lieges  of  Huntingdonshire,  of  the  confirmation  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Ramsey  of  the  manor  of  Walton,  as  it  was  given  by  Albreda,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Eustace  de  Scellea,  of  whose  inheritance  it  was,  and  confirmed 
by  Walter  de  Bolebech,  lord  of  that  fee.  It  is  attested  by  Brien  Fitz- 
Count,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  R(obert)  de  Curci,  A(ubrey)  de  Ver,  and 
Eustace  Fitz-John  ;  at  Winchester.^    [1129-33.] 

693.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  nuns  of 
Elstow.  It  is  attested  by  the  king  {sic),  T(hurstan)  archbishop  of  York, 
R(oger)  bishop  of  Salisbury,  John  Fitz-John,  and  R(obert  ?)  de  Brus  ; 
at  Winchester.'    [1120-33.] 

28  May.  After  Whitsuntide,  namely  on  5  kalends  of  June,®  Henry 
gives  the  bishopric  of  Ely  to  Nigel,  nephew  of  Roger  bishop  of  SaHsbury,^ 

1  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1313-8,  p.  287. 

2  Chartul.  of  Missenden,  Harl.  MS.  3688,  fo.  188. 

3  Cal.  of  Chart.  Rolls,  iv.  261. 

*  Charters  of  Hereford  Cathedral  (ed.  Capes),  p.  5. 

^  Tvx)  Bath  Chartularies  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc),  i,  no.  55;  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx. 
app.,  p.  206.  «  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  i.  157. 

'  Mon.  Anglic,  iii.  413,  nos.  3  and  6  (of  doubtful  character). 

8  '  Apud  Burnam  '  {sic)  :  Hist.  Eliensis,  Vesp.  A.  xix,  fo.  38. 

9  Angl  Sacra,  i.  619  ;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253. 
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and  that  of  Durham  to  Geoffrey  Rufus,  his  chancellor.^  He  also  creates 
a  new  bishopric  at  Carlisle  ^  and  nominates  Adelwold,  or  Ailulf ,  prior  of 
St.  Oswald's,  Nostel,  as  the  first  bishop.^ 

694.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  of  the  restoration  to  William 
Fitz-Udard  of  Bamborough  of  the  land  which  his  father  had  held.  It  is 
attested  by  Eustace  Fitz- John,  Walter  Espec,  WiUiam  de  Pont  de  I'Arche, 
William  Maled(octus),  and  W(alter  ?)  de  Bolebec  ;  at  Westminster.* 
[1131-3.] 

695.  June-July.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons,  and  lieges  of  York  and  Hamp- 
shire, of  the  confirmation  of  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  York, 
for  the  benefit  of  Wilham  (Fitz-Herbert)  the  treasurer.  It  is  attested  by 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Nigel 
(elect)  of  Ely,  Walter  Espec,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain ;   at  Westminster.^ 

696.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  may  assign  a  third  part  of  the  service  of 
knights  of  the  bishopric  to  perform  castle-ward  at  Wark  (i.e.  Newark). 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  SaHsbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  and 
William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;   at  Blackmoor.^    [1123-33.] 

696  A.  Notification  to  the  barons,  &c.,  of  Lincolnshire,  Rutland,  and 
Northamptonshire,  of  the  king's  pardon  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln 
of  300  marks  for  the  pledging  of  Holme  ('  pro  vadio  de  Holma  ').  It  is 
attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Geoffrey  the  chancellor  ;  at 
Blackmoor  ('  Blachemora  ').7    [1123-33.] 

697.  June-July.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  generally  (for  Normandy),  of  the  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  hospital  of  Falaise  of  the  gifts  of  Goinfrid  and  Robert  his 
son.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Sees,  Adelwold  of  Carlisle,  Algar  of  Coutances, 
and  Siefrid  of  Chichester  ;  Eudes  abbot  of  Caen,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor, 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Henry  count  of  Eu,  Hugh  Bigot,  Robert  de 
Curci,  Humphrey  de  Buhun,  Robert  de  Ver,  Miles  of  Gloucester,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pain,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Richard  Basset,  Hamon  de 
Falaise,  Henry  de  Pomerey,  and  William  of  Glastonbury  ;  at  Winchester, 
A.  ab  incarnat.  D.  1133.^    [28  May-31  July  1133.] 

698.  July.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  England,  of  the  grant 
to  Aubrey  de  Ver  and  his  heirs  of  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  of  all 
England  ('  magistram  camerariam  meam  totius  Anglie  '),  to  hold  by 
hereditary  right,  as  beneficially  as  Robert  Malet  held  it,  '  with  the  liveries 

1  lUd.  '         2  ijjid, 

3  John  of  Hexham,  ii.  285. 

*  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc),  no.  19. 

'•>  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  132  ;    Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1179,  no.  24. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  no.  44. 

'  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  Reg.  Antiquiss.,  fo.  11,  no.  Ixix;  copy  from  the 
JRev.  Canon  Foster. 

"  Round,  Calendar,  no.  610. 
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and  lodgings  of  my  court  which  belong  to  the  office  of  the  chamberlain '. 
It  is  attested  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Geoffrey  the  chancellor  (and) 
bishop  of  Durham,  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Robert  de  Ver  the  constable,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Hugh  Bigot,  WiUiam  de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  Richard  Basset, 
and  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ;  at  Fareham,  '  in  transfretatione  regis  '.^ 
[Date  as  last.] 

699.  Notification  to  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  sheriff,  barons, 
and  Ueges  of  Surrey  of  the  grant  to  WilHam  abbot  of  Chertsey  of  a  fair  at 
Chertsey.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  Avenel  and  W(illiam)  Maltravers  ;  at 
Fareham.2    [1129-33.] 

700.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  the  bishop  of 
London  and  the  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Paul's  that,  whereas  the  chief 
barons  and  citizens  of  London  have  a  customary  right  to  be  buried  in  such 
church  as  they  please  and  to  have  their  own  parish  priest  to  accompany 
the  corpse  to  the  place  of  burial,  this  is  to  be  observed,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  '  Cristeschirche '.  It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of 
Salisbury  ;  at  Fareham.^     [1130-3.] 

701.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  may  make  a  bridge  over  the  Trent  at  his  castle 
of  Newark.  It  is  attested  by  (Roger)  bishop  of  SaHsbury,  (Geoffrey)  the 
chancellor,  and  Eustace  Fitz-John  ;   at  Fareham.*    [1130-3.] 

702.  Writ,  addressed  to  the  barons,  vavasours,  and  lords  of  lands  in 
Well  wapentake,  co.  Lincoln,  in  favour  of  (Alexander  ?)  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  attested  by  (Roger  ?)  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Geoffrey  the  chancellor  ; 
atFareham.5    [1123-33.] 

703.  Writ,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  Siefrid  bishop  of  Chichester. 
It  is  attested  by  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun  ;  at  Fare- 
ham.«    [1125-33.] 

704.  July-2  Aug.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant 
to  St.  Mary  of  Cirencester  and  Serlo  the  first  abbot,  made  with  the  consent 
of  Pope  Innocent,  of  the  land  and  churches  of  Reimbald  the  priest,  saving 
the  tenures  of  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  William  son  of  Warine  the  sheriff, 
and  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (sic)  for  their  respective 
lives.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  William  of  Canterbury  and 
Thurstan  of  York  ;  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Geoffrey  of  Durham,  Nigel  of  Ely,  Robert  of  Here- 
ford, and  John  of  Rochester  ;  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  de  Ver,  Miles  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  de  Oilli,  Hugh  Bigot,  Robert  de  Curci,  Pain  Fitz-John, 
Eustace  and  Wilham  his  brothers,  and  William  de  Aubigny  the  Breton  ; 
at  Westbourne  ('  apud  Burnam '),  'in  transfretatione  mea ',  A.  incarnat.  D. 
1133  and  the  thirty -third  year  of  the  king's  reign.' 

*  Madox,  Baronia  Angl.,  p.  158  ;  Hist,  of  Excheqtier,  i.  56  n. 
»  Harl.  Ch.  58,  H.  37  ;  Mon.  Anglic,  i.  432,  no.  14. 
»  Cart.  Antiq.  roll  N,  no.  13  (19). 

«  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1274,  nos.  42  and  47.  »  Ibid.  1272,  no.  1&. 

«  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Various  Coll.  i.  181  ;  Cal.  of  Chart.  Bolls,  iv.  439  ;  also  a  writ 
attested  by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  at  Fareham  ;  ibid. 
'  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  177. 
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705.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  grant  to  William  son  of 
Walter  de  Beauchamp,  the  king's  despenser,  of  the  land  which  was  his 
father's.  It  is  attested  by  the  archbishops  William  of  Canterbury  and 
Thurstan  of  York  ;  the  bishops  Koger  of  Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Kobert  of  Hereford,  Siefrid 
of  Chichester  ;  Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  Nigel  nephew  of  the  bishop  (of 
Salisbury),  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de  Ver,  Miles  of  Gloucester, 
R(obert)  de  Curci,  Hugh  Bigot,  Humphrey  de  Buhun,  Pain  Fitz-John, 
Eustace  Fitz-John,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  W(illiam)  Maltravers,  WilHam 
de  Aubigny  the  Breton,  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  W(illiam) 
Maled(octus)  ;   at  Westbourne.^ 

706.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  of  the  gift 
made  by  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  of  5f  carucates  of  land  in  Garendon 
(*  Ceroid.')  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's,  Garendon.  It  is  attested  by  the 
archbishops  William  of  Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York ;  the  bishops 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester,  and  Alexander  of  Lincoln ; 
and  Geoffrey  the  chancellor.^    [1129-33.] 

707.  Confirmation,  addressed  generally,  in  favour  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Porchester.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Henry  of  Winchester, 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  Bernard  of  St.  David's,  Nigel  elect  of  Ely,  and  Geoffrey 
elect  of  Durham  ;  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Robert  de  Veer  (sic),  Hugh  Bigot, 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Aubrey  de  Ver,  and  Richard  Basset ;  at  Westbourne, 
'  in  transfretatione  mea  '.^ 

708.  Writ,  addressed  to  William  de  Aubigny,  WiUiam  Fitz-Hacon  the 
sheriff,  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Lincolnshire,  in  favour  of  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Roger  of  Salisbury  and 
Nigel  of  Ely,  Richard  Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  ;  at  Westbourne.* 
[1130  or  1133.] 

709.  Writ  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Richard  the  arch- 
deacon, Richard  Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver  and  their  ministers  directing 
that  the  canons  of  the  king's  alms  of  Gipeswich  shall  be  impleaded  touching 
the  property  of  their  church  only  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Richard 
Basset,  and  Aubrey  de  Ver.  It  is  attested  by  Richard  Basset ;  at  West- 
bourne.s    [1130  or  1133.] 

710.  Writ,  addressed  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  London,  in  favour  of  Holy 
Trinity  priory,  London.  It  is  attested  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  at 
Westbourne.6    [1129-33.] 

711.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Helewise  the 
archdeacon  of  the  confirmation  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  of  certain 
churches  and  parishes  which  were  held  by  Abbot  Hugh  I  in  the  time  of 
the  archbishops  Anselm  and  Ralph.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  de  Veer 
{sic);  at  Westbourne.7    [1130  or  1133.] 

»  Add.  MS.  28024,  fo.  127  d. 

2  Lansd.  MS.  415,  ff.  22  d,  23  d.  The  date  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Garendon — 
28  October  1133 — appears  to  be  some  months  too  late. 

3  Mon.  AiigUc.  vi.  244.  *  Ibid.  1274,  no.  43. 
'  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1334-8,  p.  476. 

**  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.),  no.  16. 

'  Dep.  Keeper's  Rep.  xxx,  app,,  p.  198,  no.  12 ;  Hist.  Monast.  8.  Augustini  Cantuar. 
p.  365. 
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712.  Writ,  addressed  to  W(illiam)  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  ^  and  his  ministers 
of  Westbourne  ('  Burn.'),  directing  them  that  Gilbert  Chaylot  shall  hold 
the  land  in  Chichester,  late  his  father's,  in  as  beneficial  a  manner  as  his  said 
father  held  it.  It  is  attested  by  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  Westbourne.^ 
[1130  or  1133.] 

713.  Confirmation  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  of  the  manor  of 
Rowington  ('  Rokinton  in  Warwicsyre '),  which  Adelicia  de  Everei  (or 
Iveri)  gave  them  with  the  king's  consent,  a.d.  1133,  '  peracta  feliciter  in 
Domino  '.^ 

714.  Writs,  addressed  (a)  to  Baldwin  de  Rivers  and  Pain  the  reeve  of 
'  Hamton  ',  and  (6)  to  William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  Pain  the  reeve  of 
'  Hamton ',  directing  them  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  shall 
have  the  land  which  Robert  the  priest  gave  them,  to  hold  as  beneficially 
as  the  same  Robert  and  Ketel  his  ancestor  held  it  by  another  writ.* 
[1129-33.] 

2  Aug.  On  Wednesday,  4  nones  of  August,  being  the  day  after 
Lammas,  as  Henry  lay  in  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  him  overseas  to 
Normandy,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.^ 

715.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  the  confirmation  to  St. 
Mary's,  Bee,  of  a  gift  made  by  Brien  Fitz-Count  and  Matilda  his  wife,  of 
the  manor  of  Little  Ogbourne  (co.  Wilts.).  It  is  attested  by  Hugh  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  Audin  bishop  of  Evreux,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester,  Hugh  Bigot,  Humphrey  de  Buhun,  Robert  de  Ver, 
Robert  de  Curci,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain ;  at  Rouen,  A.  incarnat.  D. 
1133.« 

1134. 

3  Feb.  Robert  '  Curtehose  ',  late  duke  of  the  Normans,  dies  at  Cardiff 
castle  on  3  nones  of  February.'^ 

716.  Henry  directs  an  inquiry  to  be  made  touching  the  fees  of  barons, 
&c.,  who  hold  fees  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bayeux.  This  is  done  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  son,  at  Bayeux,  after  the  death  of 
Richard,  late  bishop  of  Bayeux.^ 

717.  Writs  to  the  respective  sheriffs,  barons,  and  ministers  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire  in  favour  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Both  are  attested  by  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  ;  at  Arganchy  ('  Archenc.').^ 
[1123-33.] 

718.  Notification,  addressed  to  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  generally 
for  Normandy,  of  the  king's  confirmation  of  a  grant  made  by  Enguerran 
Oison  and  William  his  son  to  the  church  of  Sees,  of  three  house-plots 
(mansuras  terre)  held  of  the  bishop  for  building  the  houses  of  the  canons 

*  Firmarius  in  1129-30  of  the  honor  of  Arundel,  of  which  Westbourne  was 
a  member,  as  also  certain  lands  in  Chichester  :   Testa,  p.  227. 

2  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Various  Coll  i.  181. 

3  Chartul.  of  Reading,  Harl.  MS.  1708,  fo.  18.  *  Ibid.  fo.  ISd. 

«  Chron.  ;  John  of  Worcester,  p.  37.  «  Round,  Calendar,  no.  374 

'  Chartul.  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  i.  15, 
^  D'Anisy,  Archives  de  Calvados,  ii.  426. 

*  Mon.  Anglic,  vi.  1275,  nos.  51-2  ;  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  10  d. 
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regular.  The  grant  had  been  made  when  Enguerran  the  grantor's  son  had 
been  made  a  canon  there,  and  confirmed  before  the  king  and  his  barons 
at  Sees.  In  return  the  bishop  had  given  six  oxen  and  a  horse  worth 
100  shillings  of  Le  Mans.  It  is  attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
Geoffrey  ('  Galtero  ',  MS.)  Fitz-Pain,  Jocelin  de  Bailleul,  and  Eobert  de 
Sigillo  ;  at  Sees.i    [1133-5.] 

719.  Notification  to  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  &c.,  of  the  grant  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Pere-de-Chartres  of  certain  tithes  from  Moulins.  It  is 
attested  by  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux  and 
Audin  of  Evreux,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  ; 
atSees.2    [1130-5.] 

WiUiam  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln 
cross  to  Normandy  to  interview  the  king  touching  the  dispute  which 
existed  between  them.^ 

720.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  ministers  of 
Normandy  of  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  Coutances  and  Bishop  Algar 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Alderney.  It  is  attested  by  Matilda  the 
empress ;  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  Alexander  of  Lincoln, 
Nigel  of  Ely,  John  of  Sees,  John  of  Lisieux,  Adelwold  of  Carlisle,  and 
Audin  of  Evreux  ;  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Robert  de 
Ver,  Robert  de  Curci,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Hugh  Bigot,  R(obert  ?) 
Bertram,  W(iniam)  de  Vernun,  W(illiam)  son  of  the  earl  (of  Gloucester), 
John  (of  Bayeux  ?)  '  Viariz  '  (sic)  ;  at  Rouen,  A.  ab  incarnat.  D.  1134.* 

After  15  April.  On  Low  Sunday  the  monks  of  Belmont  removed 
to  Mortemer  in  the  forest  of  Lyons,  and  soon  afterwards  King  Henry 
visited  them,  and  gave  them  land  for  a  grange  and  various  liberties.^ 

721.  The  king  sends  letters  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  touching  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  made  before  the  king,  the 
bishops,  barons,  and  all  the  court  between  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  and 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  concerning  the  parish  church  of  Peterborough. 
They  are  attested  by  Adelwold  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Robert  de  Sigillo, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  William  earl  of  Warenne,  and  Brien  Fitz- 
Count  ;  at  Rouen.^ 

722.  Notification  to  the  ministers  of  Normandy  and  Rouen  of  the  grant 
to  Audin  ('  Oyno  ')  bishop  of  Evreux  of  property  at  Rouen.  It  is  attested 
by  Adelwold  bishop  of  Carlisle,  (Robert)  earl  of  Leicester,  Roger  de  Fecamp, 
William  de  Ely,  and  Ralph  de  Hastinges  ;  at  Rouen.' 

May.  Geoffrey,  second  son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  was  born 
at  Rouen  at  Pentecost.^ 

723.  Publication  of  an  enactment,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  his  ministers  in  Normandy,  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
it  is  attested  by  the  bishops  Audin  of  Evreux,  Adelwold  of  Carlisle, 
and  Siefrid  of  Chichester  ;  Robert  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Curci,  Hugh  Bigot, 

»  Copies  in  MS.  Alen9on  177,  fo.  104,  and  Livre  rouge,  io.lld;  Haskins,  Norman 
Institutions,  p.  307. 

2  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1258.  '  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  224, 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  959.  ^  Oallia  Christ,  xi.  308. 

«  Hon.  Anglic,  vi.  1275,  no.  50  ;  ante,  xxiii.  726  ;  Vesp.  E.  xvi,  fo.  9  d,  no.  33. 
"^  Round,  Calendar,  no.  289.  «  Rob.  of  Torigny,  s.  a. 
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Robert  de  la  Hai,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  Drew  de  Moncei, 
and  Baldwin  Fitz-Gilbert ;  at  Rouen,  A.  incarnat.  D.  1134.1 

724.  Mandate  to  the  justices  of  the  Cotentin,  to  William  de  Bruis  and 
the  foresters,  to  permit  the  monks  of  Montebourg  to  take  trees  for  fire- 
wood and  building,  also  pannage,  quit  of  all  custom.  The  foresters  shall 
be  free  of  liability  for  the  trees  so  taken,  as  far  as  warranted  by  the  monks' 
tallies.  Attested  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester ;  at  Rouen.  Issued  by 
Robert  de  Hai.    [1123-35.]  ^ 

725.  Notification,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
barons  and  justices  of  Normandy,  of  the  king's  confirmation  to  St.  Mary's, 
Rouen,  of  liberties  in  the  forest  of  Aliermont  for  the  dean  of  that  church 
and  the  canon  of  Angerville.  Attested  by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux  and 
Robert  the  sheriff  ;  at  Rouen.     [1107-35.] » 

8  or  10  Aug.  Gilbert  bishop  of  London  dies  on  his  way  to  Rome  ; 
as  also  does  Urban  bishop  of  Llandaff,*  who  has  gone  to  Rome  in  con- 
nexion with  his  dispute  with  Bernard  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

1-7  Sept.  Verneuil  is  burned  during  the  first  week  of  September.^ 

726.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  Lincolnshire,  of  the  grant 
to  Ives  the  monk  of  Bardney  of  the  abbey  of  Bardney  with  confirmation 
of  the  possessions  which  Walter  de  Grant  has  given.  It  is  attested  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  Robert  de 
la  Hai ;  at  Verneuil,  '  in  expeditione  '.^ 

727.  Notification,  addressed  generally  for  Huntingdonshire,  of  the 
surrender  made  before  the  king  by  William  de  Houctone,  his  chamberlain, 
to  the  monastery  of  Ramsey  and  Abbot  Walter  of  the  manor  of  Bradenache. 
It  is  attested  by  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux  and  (Adelwold)  of  Carlisle  ; 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Roger  de  Fecamp,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Aubrey 
de  Ver,  Robert  de  Ver,  Robert  de  Curci,  Hugh  Bigot,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain, 
Geoffrey  de  Magnevill,  William  de  Glastonbmy,  Robert  Arundel,  and 
G(eoffrey)  de  Fourneaux  ;   at  Falaise."'    [1133-5.] 

728.  Precept  addressed  to  the  justices,  &c.,  of  Normandy  and  the  ports 
of  the  sea,  directing  that  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary  of  Vilers  (-Canivet)  shall  have 
freedom  from  toll,  passage,  and  other  customs  for  all  their  demesne  goods. 
Attested  by  A(delwold)  bishop  of  Carlisle,  R(obert)  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
R(obert)  de  Ver  ;  at  Falaise.    [1133-5.] » 

729.  Notification  to  the  justices  of  Normandy,  the  sheriff  of  Rouen,  the 
barons  and  burgesses  of  Rouen,  and  the  lieges  of  Normandy  of  the  gift 
to  Anselm,  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  of  one  '  plectura  '  of  land  at  Rouen 
for  a  lodging,  next  that  which  the  king  gave  to  G(eoffrey)  Fitz-Pain. 
It  is  attested  by  Adelwold  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Richard  de  Belfou,  R(obert) 
de  Curci,  and  A(ubrey)  de  Ver  ;  at  Falaise.* 

*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  375. 

*  MS.  Lat.  10087,  no.  11  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  102. 

3  Cartulaire  de  Philippe  d'Alen9on  in  the  Archives  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  G.  7, 
p.  792  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  305.    See  Round,  Calendar,  no.  8. 

*  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  253  ;  Le  Neve,  Fasti.  ^  Orderic,  v.  41. 

*  Cal  of  Pat.  Bolls,  1377-81,  p.  399.  '  Chartul.  of  Ramsey,  no.  182. 

8  Original  in  the  Archives  of  Calvados,  nos.  47-66  ;  vidimus  of  the  bishop  of  S6es, 
ihid.  no.  48  ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions,  p.  308. 

»  Chartul.  of  St.  Edmund's,  Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,fo.25(Z,no.  55 ;  Add.  MS.  14847, fo.  34  d. 
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730.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  barons,  &c.,  of  Suffolk, 
of  the  render  and  confirmation  to  Aubrey  de  Danmartin  of  his  father's 
land.  It  is  attested  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Stephen  count  of  Mor- 
tain,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  R(obert)  de  Ver,  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun  ;  at 
Argentan  (' apud  Arg.').i    [1123-35.] 

731.  Writ,  addressed  to  the  barons,  &c.,  of  Normandy,  directing  that 
the  monks  of  Troarn  shall  not  be  impleaded  concerning  the  church  of 
Vire,  which  the  king  had  given  them  in  alms,  by  reason  of  the  claim  by 
the  monks  of  La  Couture,  because  these  had  made  default  before  the  king 
atArgentan.    Witnessed  by  Hamon  of  Falaise ;  atArgentan.^    [1107-35.] 

1136. 

732.  Writ  to  the  justices  and  keepers  of  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux 
directing  that  Reginald  son  of  Robert  Nep  {sic)  shall  have  the  tithe  which 
Ralph  de  Rais  detains  of  the  fee  of  Hugh  de  Crepacor  (and  ?)  Robert  de 
Ver,^  as  he  deraigned  the  same  in  the  king's  court.  It  is  attested  by 
(Robert)  earl  of  Gloucester;  at  Arganchy  (' apud  Arch  .  .  .').*    [1123-35.] 

733.  Notification  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  his  ministers  of 
Normandy  of  the  gift  made  by  William  Tanetin  and  Robert  de  Bretevill 
his  lord  to  St.  Mary  of  Vignaz  of  certain  lands.  It  is  attested  by  Nigel 
bishop  of  Ely,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Roger  the  treasurer,  Richard  de  Belfou, 
Richard  son  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
the  king's  chaplains  ;  Robert  de  Curci,  Hugh  Bigot,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Pain  ;  at  Caen,  A.  incarnat.  D.  1135.^ 

734.  Notification,  addressed  generally,  of  an  enactment,  concerning 
those  who  break  the  truce  and  peace  of  the  church,  made  in  the  presence 
of  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen ;  the  bishops  John  of  Lisieux,  Audin  of 
Evreux,  John  of  Sees,  Algar  of  Coutances,  Nigel  of  Ely,  and  '  Aelolf  * 
of  Carlisle  ;  and  Robert  de  Sigillo.  It  is  attested  by  (Robert)  earl  of 
Gloucester,  Stephen  count  of  Mortain,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Walter 
(*  WiUiam '  in  MS.)  Giffart,  Brien  Fitz-Count,  R(obert)  de  Curci,  Hugh 
Bigot,  WiUiam  Fitz-Odo,  and  Wilham  Fitz- John ;  at  Rouen,  A.  Gratie  1135.* 

1  Aug.  to  1  Nov.  Henry  visits  Sees,  Alen9on  and  district,  and  Argentan.' 
16  Aug.  Godfrey  bishop  of  Bath  dies  on  17  kalends  of  September.^ 
736.  Notification  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  sheriff,  Alfred  (son  of 
Johel)  de  Totnes,  and  the  barons  and  lieges  of  Devonshire  of  the  confirma- 
tion to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin-des-Champs,  Paris,  of  the  church  of  Barn- 
staple and  other  possessions  which  Johel  (de  Totnes)  gave.  It  is  attested 
by  John  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
(Henry)  count  of  Eu,  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  William  Fitz-Odo,  William  de 
Vernun,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  and  Robert  de  Curcy  ;  at  Perriers-sur-Andelle 
(*  apud  Pirarios  ').^ 

»  Add.  Ch.  11233. 

^  Copy  m  Chartrier  rouge,  MS.  Lat.  10086,  fo.  40  d ;  Haskins,  Norman  Institutions, 
p.  304. 

^  *  detinet  de  feodo  Hugonis  de  Crepacor,  Robert!  de  Ver,  sicut  illam  dirationavit.' 

*  Livre  Noir  de  Bayeux,  no.  37.  '  Round,  Calendar,  no.  590. 
«  Round,  Col.  of  Docs.,  France,  no.  290.  '  Orderic,  v.  47. 

*  John  of  Worcester,  p.  38.  »  Man.  ATtglic.  v.  198,  no.  3. 
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Henry,  disturbed  by  the  news  from  Wales,  makes  three  attempts  to  cross 
the  Channel,^  but  is  detained  in  Normandy  owing  largely  to  the  constant 
quarrels  which  arise  between  the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  husband.^ 

25  Nov.  He  is  at  Lions-la-Foret.^  Returning  from  a  day  devoted  to 
the  chase  he  partakes  too  freely  of  a  dish  of  lampreys,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physician  (Grimbald),  who  had  forbidden  him  to  eat  this 
dish  because  it  always  disagreed  with  him.  The  heavy  meal,  taken  into 
a  body  which  had  been  much  weakened  by  strenuous  labours  and  family 
anxieties,  brings  on  a  seizure  which  in  the  course  of  a  week  proves  fatal.* 

1  Dec.  Hugh  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  were 
present  during  the  last  days  of  the  king's  illness.^ 

Additions  and  Corrections 

23  c.  Notification  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  alms,  namely  the  land  of  Asgarby,  which  Roger  Fitz-Gerold  gave 
to  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  and  put  in  frehendam  to  the  use  of  Robert  de 
Grainvill,  canon  of  Lincoln,  by  Bishop  Robert's  consent.  It  is  witnessed 
by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard  ;  at  Winchester.® 
[1100-7.] 

42  A,  Notification  to  Earl  Simon  and  William  de  Cahaines  that  the 
king  has  restored  to  St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  and  Bishop  Robert  Kilsby 
(co.  Northampton),  to  hold  as  beneficially  as  in  the  time  of  Kings  Edward 
and  William  I.  It  is  attested  by  Roger  Bigod  and  Hamon  the  sewer  ;  at 
Westminster .7    [1100-5.] 

100.  31  July.  This  entry  should  be  renumbered  24  a  and  the  reference 
added  :  Dean  and  Chap,  of  Lincoln,  Regist.  Antiquiss.  (13th  C),  fo.  8  d^ 
no.  61. 

101.  This  should  be  renumbered  24  B  and  dated  shortly  after  31  July, 
1101  ;  with  additional  reference  :  ibid.  fo.  8  d,  n.  62. 

105  A.  Writ  to  Osbert  the  sheriff  (of  Lincoln)  directing  him  to  permit 
Robert  de  Grainvill  to  have  his  prebend  of  Lincoln,  as  the  king  granted 
it  to  him  by  his  writ  [breve).  It  is  attested  by  Hugh  de  Evermou  ;  before 
Arques.8     [1104-6.] 

256  A,  Writ  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  directing  that  the  land  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lincoln,  shall  be  in  custom  on  account  of  the  aid  which  the 
king  has  to  the  use  of  his  daughter,  namely  that  it  shall  be  quit,  as  the  king's 
father  directed.  It  is  witnessed  by  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Ranulf 
the  chancellor  ;  at  Westminster.^    [1110.] 

259  A.  Writ  to  Osbert  sheriff  of  Lincoln  directing  him  to  justly  cause 
Hugh  the  canon  to  have  the  land  of  Hundon  ('  Hauendon ',  in  Caistor, 
CO.  Line),  which  the  men  of  Roger  the  Poitevin  hold,  if  it  belongs  to  the 

*  Orieric,  v.  45. 

2  Hen,  of  Huntingdon,  p.  254  ;  Roger  of  Howden,  i.  187. 

*  'Apud  Sanctum  Dionysium  in  silva  Leonum ' :  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  254. 
Le  Prevost  states  that  this  is  Lyons-la-Foret  (Eure).  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsey  says  that  it 
is  St.  Denis-le -Ferment. 

*■  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Novella,  u.  536. 

°  ibid'  ,  ®  Dean  and  Chap,  of  Lincoln,  Beg.  Antiquiss.,  fo.  8  d,  no.  58. 

'  Ibid.  fo.  6  d,  no.  43.  »  Ibid.  fo.  8,  no.  57.  «  Ibid.  fo.  5,  no.  32. 
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alms  of  the  king's  father,  namely  to  the  chm-ch  of  Caistor  ('  Castra ').    It  is 
attested  by  Ranulf  the  chancellor  ;   at  Perry  Court  ('  Peri  ').^ 

322  a.  Writ  to  Geoffrey  the  sewer  of  Count  Stephen  (of  Brittany) 
and  his  ministers  commanding  them  to  restore  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln 
seisin  of  the  church  of  Hough-on-the-Hill  (*  Hac  '),  as  Count  Stephen  gave 
it  to  the  bishop,  to  hold  until  the  count  returns.  They  are  promptly  to 
restore  anything  taken,  otherwise  Osbert  sheriff  of  Lincoln  shall  promptly 
do  so.    It  is  attested  by  Nigel  de  Oilli ;  at  Windsor.2   [1100-15.] 


Articles  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  ijji 

The  document  printed  below  ^  contains  the  text  of  certain 
articles  laid  before  parliament  by  two  friars  in  1371.  Their 
subject  is  the  disendowment  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
incident,  of  which  there  is  apparently  no  other  mention,  is  of 
much  interest  in  view  of  the  known  anti-clerical  tendencies  of 
this  parliament.  It  seems  clear  from  the  first  proposition  that 
they  were  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  in  1371,  as  in 
1369,  to  agree  to  any  grant  that  was  not  allowed  by  convocation. 
An  entry  in  a  continuation  of  the  Polychronicon  *  shows  that  they 
got  their  way. 

Circa  principium  mensis  Martii  celebrato  parliamento  apud  Westmona- 
sterium  rex  petiit  a  clero  et  populo  subsidium  quinquaginta  miUia  libra- 
rum  quod  sub  deliberatione  in  convocatione  cleri  facta  post  Pascha  fuit 
concessum  tarn  a  clero  quam  a  populo  laicaH. 

These  articles  illustrate  and  define  the  nature  of  the  attack 
upon  the  '  religiosi  possessionati '  alluded  to  by  Stubbs,^  and 
corroborate  the  conjectural  ascription  ^  to  this  parliament  of 
a  lord's  speech  (the  fable  of  the  owl)  on  similar  lines.  They  add 
also  to  our  knowledge  of  Bankyn,  a  contemporary  of  Wyclif  and, 
up  to  a  point,  an  ally.    Bankyn  was  an  Austin  friar  and  a  doctor 

1  Ibid.  fo.  7  d,  n.  50. 

2  Ibid.  fo.  11,  no.  71.  The  above  abstracts  are  derived  from  transcripts  recently 
made  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Foster,  and  generously  forwarded  to  me  for  inclusion  in  this 
itinerary. — W.  F. 

3  From  Harleian  MS.  638  (British  Museum),  fo.  222,  a  fourteenth-century  car- 
tulary of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury. 

*  Polychronicon,  viii.  421.  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  can  be  emended  from  the 
Continuation  of  Murimuth,  ed.  Hog,  p.  210  ;  and  from  Hearne's  edition  of  Heminghurgh, 
ii.  437  ;  cf.  Polychronicon,  viii.  376. 

^  Constitut.  Hist.  ii.  440. 

®  Fascicvli  Zizaniorum,  intr.,  p.  xxi.  The  date  assigned  to  this  speech  by  Shirley 
is  accepted  by  Loserth  in  the  Sitznngsberichte  der  kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien,  cxxxvi.  ( 1897)  55.  It  is  quoted  in  Wychf 's  De  Civili  Dominio,  ii.  1,  ed.  Loserth, 
1900,  p.  7.  Compare  with  Article  I  the  words  of  Wyclif  :  '  Videtur  ipsum  velle  innuere 
quod  nulU  rehgiosi  in  Anglia  solvant  regi  decimas,  quindecimas  vel  quodcunque 
pendagium  quantumcunque  immineat  ardua  causa  regis.' 
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of  divinity  at  Oxford,  of  whom  it  was  hitherto  only  known 
that  he  took  part  ^  in  the  Earthquake  Council  of  1382  which 
condemned  the  Wyclifite  conclusions.^ 

The  heading  prefixed  to  the  article  is  apparently  the  work 
of  the  monastic  transcriber  ;  but  otherwise  the  document  seems 
to  be  an  authentic  copy  of  the  original  propositions.  The  two 
concluding  (Latin)  articles,  which  are  at  first  sight  doubtful,  are 
apparently  quotations  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Bernard.  Their  preservation  in  a  Bury  cartulary  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  at  this  date.  This  was  John 
of  Brinkley,  who  was  present  at  the  parliament  of  1371  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  of  petitions  from  over  the  seas. 
The  abbot  was  himself  a  canonist  ^  and  doubtless  returned  from 
London  with  a  copy  of  these  interesting  though  hostile  proposi- 
tions— conceivably  with  a  view  to  writing  a  reply  in  his  official 
capacity  of  president  of  the  provincial  chapter  of  English  Bene- 
dictines. V.  H.  Galbraith. 

Harl.  MS.  638,  fo.  222. 

Articuli  maliciose  propositi  domino  regi  et  toti  consilio  per  duos  fratres 
Augustinios  viz  Bankyn  et  unum  alium  contra  prelatos  et  possessionatos 
Angliae  in  parliamento  apud  Westmonasterium  in  Quadragesima  anno  r.  r. 
Edwardi  tertii  xlv"". 

Pur  cause  ke  prelatz  et  les  religious  a  la  reqeste  du  Roy  nostre  seignour 
et  des  autres  seygnours  et  communes  du  Roialme  ne  voillent  estre  con- 
tributairs  a  la  necessite  qore  enbosoigne  au  dit  Roialme  pur  salvacion 
de  lour  meismes  et  de  tout  la  commune  allegeantz  qe  par  lour  aveyr  ils 
ne  deusent  estre  constreintz  daider  a  la  dite  necessite  si  ben  par  eus  mewe 
et  conu  come  par  nul  autre  saunz  convocacion  et  assent  de  toute  la  clergie 
la  quele  allegeance  solonc  la  requeste  avandite  et  solonc  la  necessite  qest 
apparant  de  venyr  ;  ils  deveiont  en  tielle  cas  encontre  la  ley  de  deu  et 
de  nature.  Car  la  lei  de  deu  et  de  nature  voelt  expressement  qe  totes 
possessions  si  bien  de  clergie  come  des  autres  serroient  en  communes  en 
totez  cas  de  necessite  come  piert  par  les  decrees  en  la  viii  destinction  * 
que  overtement  fait  declaracion  de  la  dite  sentence. 

Et  si  les  dites  clers  voilent  alleger  ascune  ordinance  ou  constitucion 
faite  par  gens  appelles  de  seinte  esglise  a  contraire  de  la  sentence  suisdite 
soit  regarde  la  viii  distinction  des  decretz  avantdites  en  quele  serra  trove 
par  expresses  paroles  qe  toutz  constitucions  et  ordinances  faitz  encontre 
lei  de  nature  serroient  tenuz  en  vein  et  pur  nient  ^  done  chescune  persone 

*  Bishop  Bale  calls  him  '  a  popular  preacher  and  an  able  disputant '. 

*  See  Fasc.  Ziz.,  pp.  286,  499.  It  is  possible  that  the  '  unum  ahum '  of  the  heading 
of  the  articles  is  Thomas  Ashbume,  who  was  also  an  Austin  friar  and  doctor  of  divinity 
from  Oxford.    The  two  names  appear  side  by  side. 

'  Monasticon,  iii.  156  '  utriusque  iuris  baccalarius.' 

*  Decretum  Gratiani,  i.  dist.  viii.  1,  where  it  is  argued  that  '  iure  naturali  et  iure 
divino  omnia  sunt  communia  omnibus  '  :  that  private  property  exists  merely  '  iure 
constitutionis  et  iure  consuetudinis ',  which  are  both  subordinate  to  '  ius  naturale  '. 

^  Ihid.  2  *  Quaecunque  enim  vel  moribus  recepta  sunt  vel  rescriptis  comprehensa 
si  naturali  iuri  fuerint  adversa  vana  et  irrita  habenda  sunt.' 
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qui  droit  et  reson  sciet  entendre  poit  veraiment  appercevoir  qe  necessete 
de  tout  le  poeple  passe  necessite  dacune  certeine  persone  en  quele  necessite 
nule  possession  de  lour  deverroit  estre  esparni  par  nule  constitucion  faite 
a  contraire  de  deu  et  de  nature. 

Sur  quele  nature  suisdite  seint  Ambrose  un  doctour  de  seinte  esglyse 
autentyk  dit  en  une  trete  de  soen  ke  si  ascune  persone  de  Roialme  feusse 
pris  par  guerre  par  le  droit  dicele  et  navoit  de  lui  meismes  de  qoi  pur 
lui  deliverer  les  ornementes  de  seinte  esglyse  come  chalices  et  autres 
vestementz  devient  estre  venduz  en  tielle  cas  pur  la  deliverance  de  tielle 
persone  done  par  plus  forte  reson  pur  defendre  un  Roialme  entier  qil  ne 
feusse  encoru  ne  destruitz  par  enemis  plus  tost  deit  home  demander  les 
biens  de  seinte  esglise  pur  aider  en  tiel  bosoigne  qe  pur  vendre  les  orne- 
mentz  de  seinte  esglise  pur  la  deliverance  dune  soule  persone,  par  qoi 
considerez  les  auctorites  suisditz  et  la  resonable  requeste  qe  home  les  ad 
demande  en  ceste  presente  bosoigne  de  eus  meismes  conu  il  piert  pluis 
tost  lour  volente  qe  reson  ou  ceo  qils  ne  voillent  en  ces  cas  estre  chargiez 
ovesque  autres  solonc  lafferant  de  lour  avoir. 

Item  serra  trove  en  le  decrees  en  la  86  distinction  ^  qe  toutz  avoirz  de 
genz  de  seinte  esglise  come  villes  chasteaux  et  toutz  lour  autres  possessions 
hors  pris  tantsoulement  lour  primices  et  lour  dismes  ils  les  ont  par  douns 
des  Emperours  Rois  Princes  et  autres  seignours  seculers  par  voie  dal- 
moigne  pur  eux  susteiner  en  la  service  de  deu,  et  en  aide  du  povere  poeple 
quex  villes  et  chasteaux  et  toutez  lour  autres  temporaltes  devient  en 
defense  du  pais  estre  chargiez  si  bien  de  eus  come  des  autres  en  tielle 
necessite  pur  aide  de  les  seignours  qe  a  eux  ont  douez  les  dites  possessions 
par  quelle  sentence  il  piert  qore  en  ceste  necessite  pur  defendre  tote  le 
Roialme  si  bien  eux  meismes  comes  autres  ils  ne  deussent  mie  contrarier 
la  dite  requeste  de  puis  qe  tut  quanque  ils  ont  en  temporalte  ils  le  ont 
pur  doun  le  Roi  et  de  ses  seignours  qe  a  present  embosoignent  de  lour 
aide  pur  salvacion  du  poeple. 

Sur  quex  articles  poet  estre  allegge  une  reule  comprise  en  la  loi  du 
clergie  qe  dit  necessite  fait  estre  soeffrable  ce  qe  sanx  necessite  ne  doit 
estre  soffert,  ensanple  il  est  defendu  par  la  lei  pur  peyne  de  censures  qe 
nul  home  deit  ferir  un  prestre  nautre  persone  deynz  sacres  ordeines,  par 
son  assaut  et  en  defense  de  sa  persone  il  poet  ferir  un  prestre  et  autre 
persone  sacreez  et  lui  tuer  en  acune  cas  sans  offendre  la  lei  nient  contre- 
steiant  la  primere  defense. 

Et  en  meisme  la  manere  supposes  qe  ascuns  constitucionz  faitz  par  le 
pape  et  la  clergie  il  feusse  defendu  qe  nul  home  deveroit  chargier  les  bens 
et  possessions  donez  et  amortyz  a  seinte  esglyse  sanz  la  volunte  des  occu- 
piours  de  ditz  biens  uncore  est  a  estre  chargiez  pur  la  remedie  solonc  lour 
afferant  come  ascune  altre  enhabitant  de  deinz  le  Roialme  come  piert 
overtement  par  la  sentence  de  lour  propre  reule  avantdite. 

fo.  222  b. 

Item  serra  trouve  en  xxiii  cause  de  decrez  en  la  viii  question  ^  coment 
a  Seint  Ambrose  quant  il  estoit  evesque  de  Melan  estoit  mandez  par 

^  [Apparently  for  96.    Dist.  xcvi.  4  contains  the  '  donation  of  Constantino  '.] 
2  Deer.  caus.  xxiii.  qu.  viii.  21. 
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Emperour  qil  lui  deveroit  aprester  la  haute  esglyse  de  Melan  pur  herberger 
de  deinz  ses  chevalers  durant  la  guerre  q'il  avoit  adonques  en  les  ditez 
partiez  et  qil  mandement  le  dite  Emperour  le  prodome  avantdit  par  la 
revelacion  de  dieu  respondit  qe  la  dite  esglyse  estoit  ordeine  pur  orisons  et 
autres  divines  services  par  qoi  ce  covenoit  estre  gardez  et  reservez  pur 
eus  et  servir  a  dieu  mais  la  soun  demoere  son  ore  et  son  argent  et  tout  son 
autre  avoir  ils  voleit  doner  et  aprestier  a  dit  Emperour  en  sa  bosoigne 
kar  tiel  avoir  apartenoit  as  seignours  temporelx  par  ensample  qe  tons  altres 
possessions  de  seinte  esglyse  devient  estre  aidanz  de  lour  avoir  a  lour 
seignours  des  quex  ils  estoient  dowes  a  tout  temps  quant  bosoigne  serroit 
de  lour  aide. 

Dont  il  semble  a  chescune  dreiturel  discrecion  qe  le  prelates  et  autres 
possessours  de  seinte  esglyse  en  ceste  Koialme  monstrent  ore  grant  tort 
et  desnaturesse  a  lour  seignour  lige  et  a  tons  les  seignours  et  communes  de 
la  terre  en  la  requeste  qe  leur  ad  este  demandez  par  commune  necessite 
de  tout  le  Roialme  suisdit  de  puis  qe  par  tiels  ensanples  et  auctorites  en  lour 
decres  par  les  nobles  persones  lour  predecessours  faitz  et  ordeinez  est 
trove  le  contraire  de  lour  oppinion  qils  susteinent  a  present  a  grant 
esclandre  de  lour  estat  et  mal  ensample  a  tout  le  poeple. 

Item  serra  trove  en  les  auctorites  de  Seint  Austin  le  grant  doctour  de 
primo  arbitrio  qi  dit  si  ascun  poeple  de  stat  come  clerk  ou  ascun  autre 
estat  auctentyk  lour  governeit  a  bien  et  profit  de  commune  home  lour  deit 
honurer  et  lour  dower  davoir  et  des  libertes  pur  lour  bone  gouvernement 
au  poeple  par  lour  continuance  et  apres  ce  qils  j  feusent  ensi  dowez  et  ne 
voillent  continuer  en  lour  bone  governement  ne  aider  a  lour  seignours 
qe  lour  avoient  dowez  et  a  commune  en  la  necessite  pour  ascun  singuler 
profite  ou  volunte  de  lour  meismes.  Adonques  dit  il  qe  un  home  puissant 
estoit  beneit  de  deu  qe  lour  voudreit  tolir  de  lour  avoir  et  libertes  pour 
lour  desnaturesse  ensi  apperceu. 

Non  ^  sufficit  tamen  pro  bonis  pauperum  in  choro  psallere,  sed  oportet 
cum  hoc  pauperum  bona  expendere,  et  non  in  superfluitate  domorum  vestium 
vel  equorum,  non  in  ditatione  parentum,  non  in  filiorum  nuptiis,  non  in 
repletione  loculorum,  quia  quicquid  preter  necessarium,  victum  ac  simplicem 
vestitum  retinens  tamen  non  est  sacrilegium  sed  bona  omnium  pauperum  non 
pauperibus  dare  sacrilegium  est  et  sacrilega  crudelitas  luxuriari  de  illis  de 
quibus  tantum  victui  necessaria  conceduntur. 

Admiror^  de  clericis,  cuiusmodi  ordinis  sunt,  in  collatione  temporalium  ut 
laid  in  adquisitione  reddituum,  ut  clerid  in  nobili  apparatu  ut  milites  ;  nee 
Idborant  ut  laid,  nee  predicant  ut  clerid,  nee  pugnant  ut  milites,  nee  ullum 
gestant  ordinem :  sed  estimo  illos  ordinandos  ubi  nullus  ordo  sed  sempi- 
ternus  horror  inhabitat. 


A  Peterborough  Chartulary 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1918,  when  a  portion  of  the  library  of 
Milton  Park,  near  Peterborough,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Messrs. 

*  In  margin  in  the  same  hand  :    '  Aug[u8tinus].' 

*  In  margin  a  later  hand  adds  :   '  Sunt  verba  Bemardi.' 
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Sotheby's,  the  contents  included  three  manuscripts  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  The  earliest 
of  the  three,  which  was  used  by  Sparke  as  the  source  of  his  text 
of  the  chronicle  of  Walter  of  Whittlesey  in  Historiae  Anglicanae 
Scriptores,  was  bought,  it  is  believed,  for  an  American  collector  ; 
but  two  smaller  and  later  volumes,  the  existence  of  which  appears 
hitherto  to  have  been  overlooked,  were  acquired  by  private 
purchasers  from  Peterborough.  One  of  them,  consisting  largely 
of  charters  relating  to  the  nativi  of  the  monastery,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  William  Mellows,  till  lately  town  clerk  of  Peterborough  : 
the  other,  which  is  briefly  described  here,  was  bought  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hutton,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  who  has  given 
it  to  the  Chapter  Library. 

The  volume,  which  is  bound  in  its  original  wooden  boards  but 
has  lost  its  fastening,  measures  8 J  by  6  inches,  and  consists  of  139 
leaves  of  parchment.  Upon  a  leaf  pasted  upon  the  inside  of  the 
front  cover  is  written  in  a  bold  hand,  with  other  miscellaneous 
matter,  the  title  :  Liber  feodorum  cum  alijs  rebus  fratris  Henrici 
de  Pyghihysle.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  written  closely 
in  a  hand  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  a  free  use  of  red  for  capital,  initial,  and  other  letters. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  latest  date  in  the  volume  which 
is  noted  by  this  writer  is  1391,  the  date  of  an  agreement  made 
during  the  first  year  of  the  abbacy  of  Nicholas  Elnestowe  (fo.  7). 
The  binding  of  the  book  is  apparently  referred  to  in  an  account 
rendered  by  the  abbot's  receiver  in  1405,  to  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Mel- 
lows (the  present  town  clerk  of  Peterborough)  has  drawn  my 
attention  :  '  Et  in  j  libro  de  feodis  militum  ligando  xij  d.'  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  it  was  composed  by  Henry  Pyghthysle 
or  Pytchley  between  these  two  dates.  One  or  more  hands  of 
a  larger  and  coarser  type  occur  at  intervals,  and  notes  have  been 
added  and  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume 
filled  up  at  a  rather  later  date.  The  latest  hand  is  found  in  a  list 
of  abbots  near  the  end,  to  which  it  added  the  death  of  Richard 
Assheton  and  the  succession  of  William  Ramsey  in  1471.  Much 
of  the  book  is  a  palimpsest,  the  older  manuscript,  of  which  only 
a  few  words  here  and  there  can  be  deciphered,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  account  rolls,  probably  duplicates,  which 
were  cut  up  into  leaves.  The  leaves  were  numbered  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hand  which  also  made  two  correc- 
tions in  one  of  the  last  documents  in  the  book.  The  numeration 
omits  a  leaf  after  fo.  92  and  ends  at  fo.  123  [actually  124]. 

The  book  begins  with  miscellaneous  documents  chiefly 
relating  to  obits,  corrodies,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  the 
actual  Liber  feodorum  (ff.  12-65),  a  detailed  account  of  th© 
fees  or  groups  of  fees  held  of  the  abbey  by  military  service, 
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tracing  their  descent  and  partitions  from  the  original  enfeoffment, 
with  summaries  of  the  documentary  evidence  for  their  tenure 
contained  in  the  abbey  records.  The  chief  authorities  used  are 
the  great  chartulary  known  as  Swapham,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  Liher  Niger,  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  records  of  inquisitions 
embodied  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  ;  but  there  are  also  numerous 
copies  of  charters  and  compositions  for  which  the  sources  were 
the  originals  in  the  treasuries  of  the  abbot  and  convent. 

Then,  after  an  incomplete  record  concerning  the  manor  of 
Southorpe  in  the  parish  of  Barnack,  ff.  72-115  [116]  contain 
a  closely  written  repertory,  under  the  titles  of  the  several 
manors,  of  evidence  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  various 
manors  belonging  to  the  abbot  and  convent  in  Northampton- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Rutland.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Liber  feodorum 
and  is  largely  concerned  with  small  holdings. 

On  fo.  115  [116]  d  begins  a  list  of  the  spiritualities  and  tem- 
poralities of  the  abbey  with  their  several  taxations  and  assess- 
ments payable  to  the  tenth,  followed  on  fo.  120  [121]  c^  by 
chronological  notes  and  other  memoranda. 

The  manuscript  has  been  transcribed  in  full  with  a  view  to 
publication.  Hitherto  very  little  of  the  documentary  material 
relating  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  has  seen  the  light.  The 
documents  collected  and  digested  by  Gunton,  the  chronicles 
printed  by  Sparke,  and  Stapleton's  Chronicon  Petroburgense 
represent  practically  all  that  has  been  done.  The  present  manu- 
script, beside  providing  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  has 
hitherto  been  unprinted,  is  of  special  importance  on  account  of 
its  abundant  references  to  other  unprinted  sources,  to  the 
contents  of  which  it  forms  a  guide  and  index. 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 


The  Grace  de  Dieu  of  1446-86 

As  the  origin  and  history  of  Edward  IV's  ship  Grace  de  Dieu  have 
been  considered  obscure,^  the  following  notes,  which  are  based, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  on  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  may  be 
of  service.  On  20  June  1446  John  Taverner,  esquire,  was 
authorized  to  take  workmen  and  materials  '  to  build  the  Bang's 
ship  Grace  de  Dieu  \  This  is  almost  certainly  the  John  Taverner 
who  is  mentioned  on  19  May  as  one  of  three  '  shopmen  '  to 
whom  a  certain  sum  of  £40  was  owed  by  one  John  Peryman. 
He  is  described  as  belonging  to  Sandwich,  but  his  two  associates 

»  Sec  aiite,  xxxiii.  (1918)  473. 
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were  Yorkshiremen.  Mr.  Oppenheim  ^  refers  to  a  document  ^ 
by  which  John  Taverner  of  Hull,  the  builder  and  possessor  of  this 
ship,  was  granted  certain  privileges  in  connexion  with  loading  her 
in  the  Thames  in  1449.  The  Grace  de  Dieu  is  mentioned  five 
times  in  1450-4.  Twice  she  is  to  be  arrested  ;  once  for  Taverner 
to  answer  certain  charges  and  once  simply  to  keep  her  in  the 
country.  Twice  Taverner  is  ordered  to  arrest  mariners  for  her, 
and  finally  Richard  Hervy  and  Thomas  Mersshe  are  to  man  and 
repair  the  ship  '  to  serve  for  an  army  ordered  to  serve  on  the 
sea  for  the  money  of  John  Taverner,  possessor  of  the  ship  '. 
This  is  the  last  appearance  of  Taverner.  When  we  next  meet  the 
ship  her  master  is  Thomas  Palmer.  On  8  October  1457  he  and 
Merche  were  authorized  to  arrest  mariners  for  the  Grace  Dieu,  '  to 
serve  against  the  King's  enemies  '.  On  20  April  1458  John 
Palmer,  John  Paynter,  and  others  were  to  repair  her  '  to  sail  with 
a  fleet  ordained  to  resist  the  King's  enemies  for  the  money  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick  '.  On  24  March  1460  the  ship,  being 
'  forfeit  to  the  King  '  in  consequence  of  Warwick's  support  of 
the  duke  of  York,  was  granted  to  Henry  duke  of  Exeter.  On 
the  28th  cables  were  to  be  supplied  to  her  at  the  duke's  expense, 
since  she  was  '  about  to  go  on  the  sea  to  resist  the  King's 
enemies  '.  Next  day  it  is  mentioned  that  many  of  her  weapons, 
including  even  her  cannons,  had  been  stolen. 

After  this  the  Grace  de  Dieu  seems  to  have  been  kept  at 
Southampton,  for  on  28  September  1460  and  1461  and  on  1  April 
1462  Richard  Symond,  her  master,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
payments  from  the  mayor  of  Southampton  for  the  victualling 
and  safe  custody  of  the  Gracedydee,  Gracedywe,  or  Gracedewe.^ 
Symond  as  master  and  Paynter  as  purser  seem  to  have  become 
permanently  employed  in  the  ship.  They  were  instructed  on 
9  August  1461  to  get  mariners  and  gear — again  at  the  expense 
of  Warwick,  '  to  whom  the  King  hath  committed  the  custody 
of  the  sea.'  A  month  later  she  is  described  as  '  a  ship  of  the  King's 
kinsman  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick ' ;  more  of  her  gear  was  then 
missing.  Again  on  14  July  1463  Symond  was  ordered  to  victual 
her  for  service.  On  7  May  1470  Edward  IV,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Southampton,  gave  written  orders  to  the  mayor  that  the  town  was 
to  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  John  Peyntour  and  his  three 
fellows  who  were  acting  as  ship-keepers  in  the  Grace  a  Dieu. 
On  17  November  1471  and  again  on  4  January  1471/2  he  wrote 
to  complain  that  his  orders  were  being  disregarded'.*  There  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding,  since  Paynter  gave  a  receipt 
in  1471  for  various  payments,  one  of  them  to  Richard  Semond, 

^  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  19.  •*  Foedera,  xi.  258. 

*  Southampton  Archives,  Hist.  M8S.  Comm.  Rep.,  p.  85. 

*  Gidden,  Sign  Manuals  of  Southampton,  i,  5-8. 
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master  (Southampton  archives,  unpublished  document),  while 
there  are  also  details  of  the  amounts  paid  by  three  successive 
sheriffs  in  1470-2,^  Paynter  calls  the  ship  Grasdew  and  the 
Southampton  clerk  Grace  of  Dieu. 

The  rebuilding  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oppenheim^  was  under- 
taken in  1472.  In  February  and  again  in  July  commissions  were 
issued  for  her  repair.  She  was  evidently  ready  for  sea  again  by 
August  1473,  when  Symond  was  told  to  take  mariners  to  serve 
in  her  *  for  the  resistance  of  the  King's  enemies  '.  A  similar 
order  in  February  1474/5  is  directed  to  Roger  Trewman  as 
master  and  David  Whyte  as  purser,  but  Simond  or  Symondes 
appears  again  in  August  1480  and  on  15  February  1480/1,  when 
the  ship  is  about  to  be  used  against  the  Scots,  and  is  still  receiving 
payments  as  master  in  1486  when  the  Grace  de  Dieu  is  being 
unrigged  and  docked  at  Hamble  for  the  last  time.^  Probably, 
therefore,  the  order  of  16  February  1474/5  and  another  of 
10  March  1483/4,  in  which  the  master  is  Robert  Bukke,  refer 
to  a  merchantman  of  the  same  name,  unless — as  is  very  likely — 
Symond  was  by  now  too  old  to  act  as  master  on  active  service. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  Grace  de  Dieu.  Some  of  her 
gear  went  to  the  Marie  Guldeford,  some  to  the  Marie  of  the  Toure, 
and  some  to  Sir  John  Turberville,  probably  for  his  two  ships 
Marie  Turbirvile  and  Margarets  The  ship  herself,  after  an 
existence  of  forty  years,  was  broken  up  in  1486  to  supply 
materials  for  the  Sovereign.^  R.  C.  Anderson. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Quashing  of  Bills  in  i^pj/S 

At  the  close  of  his  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  1597/8, 
D'Ewes  states  that  '  Mr.  Smith,  the  Clerk  of  the  Upper  House, 
having  read  the  Titles  of  all  the  Acts,  her  Majesty  gave  her  said 
Royal  Assent  to  twenty  four  public  Acts  or  Statutes,  and  to 
nineteen  private,  and  refused  or  quashed  forty  eight  several  Bills 
which  had  passed  both  the  Houses  '.«  The  entry  stands  without 
comment  or  explanation,  a  remarkable  fact  when  one  recollects 
the  extent  to  which  D'Ewes  annotated  peculiarities  in  procedure. 
The  passage  has  now  become  one  of  the  familiar  illustrations  of 
constitutional  history,  and,  in  1911,  was  used  in  parliament  by 
Mr.  Asquith  '  to  show  the  former  power  of  the  crown  in  legislation. 
The  accuracy  of  the  statement,  it  is  true,  has  not  passed  unques- 

>  Southampton  Archives,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.,  p.  104. 

■•'  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  33. 

»  Oppenheim,  Accounts  and  Inventories,  pp.  20-3. 

*  Oppenheim,  ibid.  pp.  29  and  41-2.  s  j^^i  pp  34  ^nd  47. 

6  D'Ewes'  Journals,  p.  596.    The  italics  are  ours. 

»  In  introducing  the  parliament  bill  on  21  February  :   Hansard,  xxi.  1743. 
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tioned,  but  as  the  printed  Lords'  Journals  for  1597/8  lack  the 
entries  of  eighteen  sittings  of  the  house/  a  trustworthy  estimate 
of  the  number  of  bills  quashed  might  seem  unobtainable.  It 
has,  however,  been  possible  to  arrive  at  one  by  the  use  of 
Bowyer's  manuscript  abridgement  of  the  Lords'  Journals,^  which 
fills  up  the  gaps  in  them.  From  an  examination  of  the  entries 
for  the  whole  session,  it  now  appears  that  ten  bills  only  which 
are  not  on  the  statute  roll,  were  expedited  in  the  upper  house .^ 
They  were  : 

An  act  for  the  better  and  safer  recording  of  fines  to  be  levied  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.* 

An  act  to  restrain  brewers  to  keep  two  coopers  and  no  more.^ 

An  act  to  enable  the  owners  of  gavel-kind  lands  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
to  alter  the  said  custom.^ 

An  act  giving  power  and  liberty  to  Sir  John  Spencer,  knight,  Mary  his 
wife,  and  Robert  Spencer,  esquire,  their  son  and  heir  apparent,  to  alienate 
certain  manors  and  lands  in  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Bedford.' 

An  act  to  prevent  double  payment  upon  shop  books.^ 

An  act  for  the  repressing  of  offences  that  are  of  the  nature  of  stealth, 
and  are  not  felonies  by  the  laws  of  the  realm.* 

An  act  for  the  lawful  making  of  baize  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk.io 

An  act  for  enabhng  Edmund  MoHneux  esquire  to  sell  lands  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies.^^ 

An  act  for  reformation  of  retaihng  brokers,  and  other  pawn-takers.^^ 

An  act  that  lessees  may  enjoy  their  leases  against  all  patentees,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  notwithstanding  any  default  of  payment  of  their  rents 
during  the  time  that  the  reversion  or  inheritance  remained  in  the  crown.^^ 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  queen  this  session  refused  her 
assent  to  ten  bills  at  most. 

D'Ewes'  statement  is  a  summary  from  a  journal  of  proceedings 
in  the  house  of  commons,  taken  by  Hey  wood  Townshend,  of 
which  journal  there  are  three  copies  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cotton  MS.  Titus  F.  ii,  Hargrave  MS.  278,  and  Stowe  MS.  362. 
After  the  account  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  there  follows 
in  the  journal  a  list   of   eighty-eight   bills,    with  the    heading, 

1  Viz.  3-5  December  ;  16,  19,  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  30,  31  January  ;  two  sittings  each 
on  6,  7,  and  9  February. 

-  Petyt  MS.  Inner  Temple,  537,  vol.  vi.    On  this  manuscript  see  ante,  xxviii.  531. 
3  This  statement  is  subject  to  any  inaccuracies  in  the  form  of  the  omission  of 
expedit '  in  the  sources.     Cf.  Lords'  Journals,  ii.  213,  where  '  expedit '  is  omitted 
against  chapter  viii  of  the  statute. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  ii.  206,  10  December.  ^  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  p.  208,  13  December. 

'  Ibid,  p.  209,  14  December.  «  Ibid,  p.  218,  17  January. 

3  D'Ewes,  p.  541,  23  January. 
i»  Petyt  MS.  537,  vol.  vi,  fo.  300  b,  30  January. 

»  Ibid.  fo.  305,  9  February.  i^  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 

Qq2 
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*  The  titles  of  such  bills  as  were  read  in  the  lower  house  during 
the  whole  tyme  of  the  parleament  afforesaid ',  and  a  note  at  the 
foot,  '  In  toto — 88  '}  D'Ewes  mistook  bills  which  were  '  read 
in  the  lower  house'  as  having  'passed  both  the  Houses'.  In 
reality,  of  the  eighty-eight  bills  which  were  read — and  therefore 
not  necessarily  passed — in  the  lower  house,  the  forty-five  which 
are  not  on  the  statute  roll  may  have  lapsed  or  been  rejected 
in  either  house,  or  else  have  been  quashed  by  the  queen. 

The  fact  that  D'Ewes  gives  forty-eight  as  the  number  of 
bills  quashed,  when  forty-five  was  the  residue  of  the  eighty- 
eight  bills,  after  forty-three  had  become  acts,  may  be  due 
to  an  error  of  transcription,  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows.  In  the  margin  of  each  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the 
journal,  with  varying  completeness,  are  inserted  the  chapter 
numbers  alongside  the  bills  which  became  acts.  We  know  that 
D'Ewes  used  the  Cotton  manuscript,^  in  which,  as  chapter 
numbers  17,  27,  and  42  are  omitted,  forty -eight  bills  are  left 
without  marginal  notes,  as  though  not  on  the  statute  roll.  How- 
ever, the  entry  of  chapter  number  43  against  a  bill  in  the  Cotton 
manuscript,  as  also  D'Ewes'  own  statement  that  twenty-four 
public  acts  and  nineteen  private  received  the  royal  assent ,2 
ought  to  have  obviated  such  an  error.  Probably  the  whole 
passage  escaped  the  supervision  of  D'Ewes,  and  its  blunders 
were  committed  by  his  clerk.  J.  E.  Neale. 


The  Privy  Council  and  Private  Suitors  in  160^ 

The  Privy  Council  Register  for  30  May  1603  mentions  '  an  open 
placard  concerning  the  causes  of  suitors  to  his  Majestic  and  their 
Lordships  ',  announcing  that  Tuesday  afternoons  should  be 
devoted  to  the  hearing  of  private  suits  by  at  least  six  of  the 
council.*  Of  this  placard  or  order  a  copy  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  then  Master  of  Requests,  and  is  now  to  be 
found,  with  others  of  his  miscellaneous  papers,  in  a  volume  of 
Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. ^    Although  illustrating 

1  Cotton  MS.  Titus  F.  ii,  fo.  126  b-129  b. 

2  D'Ewes'  Preface,  cap. -4. 

=»  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  iv.  ii.  889,  890,  gives  twenty-eight  public  and  fifteen  private 
acts.  D'Ewes  followed  a  printed  version  of  his  day  in  including  chapters  22,  23, 
24,  and  25  under  private  acts.  Compare  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  note  in  Stowe  MS.  359, 
fo.  260  a  and  260  b. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxxii.  499. 

5  Lansdowne  MS.  160,  fo.  147.  The  order  is  endorsed  '  ult.  May  1603.  order  at  the 
counsell  table  for  hearing  of  sutes  on  Tuesdayes  in  the  afternoone ',  and  is  also  dated  at 
Greenwich  the  last  day  of  May.  This  being  Tuesday,  the  council  sat  to  hear  private 
suits  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  previous  day  {Acts  of  the  Privy  Cowicil,  1.  c), 
and  it  was  evidently  then  that  the  order  was  finally  issued. 
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several  important  points,  neither  this  manuscript  nor  the  entry 
concerning  it  in  the  Register  has  been  mentioned  by  writers  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council.  Drawn  up  as  it  was  at  the 
very  beginning  of  James  I's  reign,^  the  order  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  *  causes  betwixt  party  and  party '  as  a  branch  of  the 
council's  work  .2  The  authorization  of  a  committee  to  act  for 
the  whole  council  foreshadows  that  general  system  of  committees 
which  developed  under  the  Stuarts,^  and  recalls  the  abortive 
attempt  made  in  Edward  VI 's  reign  to  organize  the  work  of  the 
council.^  Particularly  significant  is  the  emphasis  which  through- 
out the  order  is  laid  on  the  principle  that  the  council  should  not 
decide  cases  determinable  in  the  ordinary  courts  nor  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  former  limitation  of  the 
council's  jurisdiction  had  frequently  been  asserted  in  Elizabeth's 
reign, ^  and  was  the  ground  on  which  its  jurisdiction  in  English 
cases  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1641.^  Interference  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  either  by  moving  them  to  action  "^  or 
by  ordering  a  stay  of  process,^  is  frequently  recorded  in  the 
Register  for  Elizabeth's  reign.  These  administrative  measures, 
just  as  the  judicial  proceedings  against  juries  in  the  Star  Chamber,^ 
formed  a  means  by  which  the  council  might  direct  and  to  some 
extent  control  the  courts.  They  illustrate,  moreover,  the  absence 
of  any  rigid  separation  of  powers  from  the  English  constitution, 
and  link  up  the  council's  more  usual  administrative  activity  with 
its  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  Edna  F.  White. 

^  James  I  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  24  March. 

^  Compare  the  paper  entitled  '  Duties  of  a  Secretary  ',  Lansdowne  MS.  274,  fo.  118  ; 
printed  in  Prothero's  Select  Documents. 

8  See  E.  I.  Carlyle,  Committees  of  Council  under  the  Earlier  Stuarts  {ante,  xxi.  673, 
1906),  where  no  committee  for  hearing  private  suits  is  mentioned. 

*  In  certain  regulations  for  Edward  VI's  reign,  it  was  arranged  that  the  council 
should  devote  certain  days  to  the  king's'afifairs,  and  that  '  for  private  sutes  they  shall 
assemble  upon  the  soundaye  after  dyner  at  two  of  the  clock  and  sitt  till  foure '  (B.  M., 
Egerton  MS.,  2603,  fo.  33  ;  compare  the  appointment  of  a  '  commission'  for  this  purpose 
during  the  same  reign.  Cotton  MS.  Nero  ex,  fo.  8,  printed  in  Literary  Remains  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  (Roxburghe  Club),  ii.  499 ;  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Edw.  VI,  xviii.  12. 
The  practice  of  setting  apart  certain  days  for  the  hearing  of  suitors  was  specially  com- 
mended by  Bacon  in  his  essay  Of  Counsel. 

^  See  the  orders  designed  to  restrict  the  number  of  suitors  to  the  council  {Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council,  xiii.  394 ;  xviii.  181  ;  xxi.  240),  and  the  privy  council's  application  of 
the  principle  expressed  in  these  orders  by  referring  cases  to  the  courts  as  determinable 
there  (e.g.  ibid.,  vii.  252,  294 ;  xviii.  195,  242  ;  xx.  160,  251  ;  xxi.  240 ;  xxx.  697)  ; 
Holdsworth,  History  of  English  Law,  i.  274.  Many  of  the  suits  actually  taken  up  by  the 
council  were  determinable  in  the  courts,  but  some  personal  difficulty  was  alleged,  such 
as  necessary  attendance  on  the  sovereign  {ibid.  x.  391,  xviii.  90)  or  poverty. 

*  17  Car.  I,  cap.  10.  Its  jurisdiction,  still  existing,  in  appeals  from  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  crown  was  not  affected. 

■  '  e.  g.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  viii.  307  ;  xix.  62  ;  xx.  26  ;  xxi.  95  ;  xxii.  431. 
«  e.  g.  ibid.  X.  32  ;  xiv.  244  ;  xvi.  62,  101  ;  xx.  37  ;  xxii.  207,  412  ;  xxiv.  43. 

*  Cf.  Dicey,  Privy  Council,  pp.  112,  113,  where  the  council's  power  of  influencing  the 
course  of  justice  by  its  judicial  proceedings  is  discussed. 
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Lansdowne  MS.  160,  fo.  147. 
Forasmuche  as  his  Majestie  is  desirous  that  his  counsell  should  take 
some  time  aswell  to  here  and  dispatche  private  suitors  whose  causes  depend 
not  in  iudiciall  courles'^  as  also  to  sitt  for  dispatche  of  matters  of  state. 
It  hathe  pleased  him  by  Commission  under  the  great  seale  to  appointe 
that  Tusday  in  the  afternoone  shall  be  held  a  certaine  day  of  counsell 
for  taking  notice  and  giving  dispatche  of  suche  thinges,  and  because  there 
be  manie  suites  preferred  to  his  Majestie  whereof  it  may  be  that  he  is  not 
determined  to  give  anie  present  resolucion  at  first  untill  his  Majestie 
have  referred  the  same  to  further  consideracion  to  the  intent  he  may  not 
for  want  of  good  informacion  passe  anie  thinge  to  the  preiudice  of  himself 
or  anie  other.  The  Lords  doe  hereby  Notify  to  all  persons  that  suche 
an  Assembly  shalbe  observed  from  time  to  time  betweene  twoe  and  three 
of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  where  either  all  or  six  of  them  at  the  least 
wilbe  redy  to  receaue  peticions  of  that  Nature  aforesaid  and  to  certefy 
their  opinions  upon  anie  suche  billes  or  peticiones  as  shall  come  to  them 
from  his  Majestie  or  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  partys  themselues  prouided 
allways  that  except  his  Majestie  shall  upon  some  extraordinary  occacion 
signify  his  pleasure,  that  they  are  forbidden  to  interupt  the  Comon  Justice 
of  the  Realme  by  entermedling  with  anie  suites  that  are  depending  in 
courtes  iudiciall  where  Rightes  and  Titles  are  onely  to  be  decyded,  and 
not  anie  detirminacion  to  be  sett  downe  at  the  counsell  table. 
At  the  Court  at  Greene wich  the  last  of  May  1603. 


The  Death  of  Robert  Hayman,  November  i62g 

In  this  Review  for  January  1918  -Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith 
published  an  interesting  sketch  of  Robert  Hayman,  a  grandson 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  elder  half-brother,  and  himself  both 
an  explorer  and  an  author.  He  was  able  to  trace  Hayman 's 
career  from  its  beginning  in  August  1575  down  to  November 
1628,  when  Hayman,  '  being  bound  by  God's  leave  to  Guiana 
in  Ameryca  to  settle  a  plantation  there ',  made  a  will  in 
which  he  arranged  for  the  disposal  of  his  property  in  case  he 
should  not  return  from  his  adventurous  voyage.  From  the  fact 
that  this  will  was  proved  in  January  1632/3  Dr.  Moore  Smith 
was  able  approximately  to  date  Hay  man's  death.  But  he  could 
not  discover  the  precise  time,  place,  and  circumstances  :  '  What 
befell  Hayman  and  his  fellow-colonists  in  Guiana  we  know  not. 
The  records  of  that  country,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are 
ignorant  of  his  name.'  By  a  fortunate  chance  I  am  able  to  supply 
the  missing  termination  to  Dr.  Moore  Smith's  narrative.  Somie 
sixteen  years  ago  I  read  through  a  manuscript  Book  of  Examina- 
tions and  Depositions  a.d.  1622-43  preserved,  among  other  ancient 
documents,  in  the  Audit  House,  Southampton.   I  made  many  notes 

^  These  words  are  underlined  in  the  manuscript. 
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therefrom  ;  for  the  book  is  one  rich  in  the  narratives  of  seamen 
and  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  authentic  adventures.  Among 
the  stories  is  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary. 

Lewes  Jackson,  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  and  Jonathan 
Selman  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  both  of  them  recently  returned 
from  South  America  in  a  ship  called  the  Black  George,  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  mayor  of  Southampton,  acting  as  admiral  of  the 
port,  in  September  1630.  They  reported  the  death  of  Robert 
Hay  man  on  the  frontiers  of  Guiana  in  the  preceding  November. 
Robert  Hayman,  it  appears,  '  in  the  moneth  of  November  1628 
tooke  shipping  at  Gravesend  in  a  shipp  of  London  called  the 
Little  Hopewell  bound  for  the  Amazoons  '.  The  vessel,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  Amazons,  but  made  land  at  *  Wyapoko  in  the 
parts  of  America' — that  is,  I  suppose,  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapok, 
the  boundary  river  between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil — ^in 
February  1629.  There  Hayman  and  his  colleagues  disembarked 
and  made  a  plantation,  which  came  to  be  known  as  '  The  Wast 
Towne  ',  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Hayman  and  a  servant  of  his  named  Thomas  Dappe  (also 
called  Dapper)  left  their  plantation  in  a  canoe  rowed  by  Indians 
of  the  vicinity,  supplied  by  a  friendly  chief  of  the  '  Charibes  '. 
They  set  forth  up  the  river,  taking  with  them  '  axes,  bills,  cassada 
irons,  strong  waters,  and  diverse  other  commodities  '  in  order 
that  they  might  trade  with  the  '  Narracks  ',  another  native 
tribe,  distant  some  twenty  days'  journey  from  Hayman 's  planta- 
tion. A  few  days  later  Lewes  Jackson  and  Jonathan  Selman  set 
out  on  a  similar  expedition  to  the  same  people  from  a  neighbour- 
ing plantation.  Both  companies,  having  completed  their  respec- 
tive businesses,  started  back  almost  simultaneously  (November 
1629).  Robert  Hayman's  party  were  the  first  to  get  going. 
About  twelve  hours  later  Jackson  and  Selman's  party  followed, 
and.  on  their  homeward  journey  '  they  overtooke  the  canoe  wherein 
the  said  Robert  Hayman  was  carried,  and  the  said  Robert  Hay- 
man was  dead  about  five  or  six  houres  before  they  came  to  him  '. 
Thomas  Dappe,  Hayman's  servant,  told  them  that  his  master 
had  died  in  the  canoe  '  of  a  burning  fever  and  of  a  flux  '.  They 
saw  Robert  Hayman  dead,  and  beheld  Thomas  Dappe  bury  him 
with  the  help  of  three  or  four  of  the  Indians  who  had  rowed  the 
canoe.  They  digged  his  grave  close  by  the  water-side,  and  since 
they  were  so  far  from  the  English  plantation  that  no  spade  or 
shovel  could  be  procured  they  *  made  a  shift  to  digge  a  hole  to 
burye  him  in  '  with  paddles  and  cassada  irons.  His  partner, 
Edward  Ellman,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  took  possession 
of  his  goods.  But  within  a  year  Ellman  also  was  dead,  and  so  the 
whole  property  of  both  partners  passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
William  Knevett  of  London.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 
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The  Life  and  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Septimius  Severus.    By  Maurice 
Platnauer,  B.A..  B.Litt.    (London  :  Milford,  1918.) 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Principate,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  have  waited 
so  long  for  a  biographer  amongst  EngHsh  scholars.  Probably  the  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  the  material  to  be  sifted  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  have  proved  effectual  deterrents.  Mr.  Platnauer  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  boldness  in  attacking  the  task,  in  which  he  has  achieved 
considerable  success.  His  book  is  the  expansion  of  a  thesis  which  gained 
him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  served  in  the  field,  and  to  which  is  due  its  somewhat  tardy 
pubhcation.  Two  chapters  on  the  sources — hterary,  epigraphic,  and 
numismatic — are  followed  by  six  containing  the  main  narrative,  and  four 
which  treat  generally  of  the  reign  under  various  headings  :  philosophy 
and  rehgion,  military  affairs,  home  administration,  and  the  provinces. 
Of  these  the  narrative  chapters  will  be  found  the  most  valuable.  The 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  chronology  of  the  reign  are  fully 
and  carefully  discussed  :  the  presentation  of  the  evidence  is  clear  and  the 
results  arrived  at  acceptable.  Mr.  Platnauer  is  accurate  himself,  and  quick 
to  detect  inaccuracy  in  others,  e.  g.  he  lays  his  finger  on  weak  spots  in  such 
works  as  the  Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani.  We  note  that  he  brushes 
aside  the  theory  of  Domaszewski  that  Septimius  and  other  provincial 
governors  were  privy  to  the  murder  of  Commodus  :  the  evidence  for  it  is 
certainly  weak,  but  it  deserved  a  fuller  discussion. 

The  later  chapters  give  useful  summaries,  and  call  for  few  criticisms 
in  detail.  Mr.  Platnauer  wrote  before  the  appearance  of  Keyes'  dissertation 
on  The  Rise  of  the  Equites,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  not  taking  into 
account  the  literature  of  the  last  five  years  :  but  the  treatment  of  the  titles 
praefectus  castrorum  and  praefectus  legionis  needs  some  revision  :  the 
latter  title  occurs  in  one,  probably  in  two,  inscriptions  {C.I.L.  v.  7159 
and  B.C.H.  ix.  341)  of  Hadrian's  reign.  The  equites  Dalmatae  which  the 
biographer  of  Clodius  Albinus  mentions  are,  as  Mr.  Platnauer  rightly 
points  out,  a  pure  anachronism,  but  they  date,  not  from  the  fourth  century, 
but  from  the  reign  of  GaUienus.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
(p.  22)  that '  for  the  Kulturgeschichte  of  the  period  Philostratus  is  by  far 
the  best  authority  ;  of  less  account  are  Plotinus  and  Porphyrins  '.  The 
first  statement  is  true  enough  (though  a  reference  might  well  have  been 
given  to  Professor  Phillimore's  translation  of  the  hfe  of  Apollonius) ;   but 
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Plotinus  was  only  seven  years  old  when  Septimius  died,  and  his  activity 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  whilst  his  biographer  Porphyry 
was  his  junior  by  nearly  thirty  years.  In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  hope 
that  Mr.  Platnauer  may  find  occasion  to  supplement  his  essay  by  a  study 
of  the  monuments  left  by  Septimius  in  Kome,  which  he  has  excluded  from 
his  purview.  H.  Stuart  Jones. 


Temair  Breg  :  A  study  of  the  renmins  and  traditions  o/Tara.  By  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
vol.  xxxiv  (C),  no.  10.    Dublin,  1918.) 

Eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  George  Petrie  published  his  famous 
monograph  on  Tara  Hill.  In  the  interval  much  has  been  done  by  the 
publication  of  ancient  texts,  by  the  application  of  a  stricter  historical 
criticism,  and  above  all  by  the  scientific  study  of  anthropology,  to  render 
desirable  a  fresh  examination  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  Tara  and 
its  legends  on  the  subject  of  early  Irish  kingship.  Dr.  Macalister  fii'st 
describes  the  topography  of  Tara,  comparing,  as  Petrie  had  done,  the 
remains  with  the  statements  concerning  them  in  the  DindsJiencas  of 
Temair,  but  differing  from  Petrie  on  some  points  and  adding  many  illu- 
minating inferences  regarding  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  monu- 
ments as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  originally  stood.  One  of  the  most 
important  suggestions  in  this  section,  if  it  can  be  substantiated,  is  that 
the  curious  cross-legged  figure  on  the  so-called  cross  (shaft)  of  Adamnan 
is  a  representation  of  the  Celtic  horned  god,  Cernunnos,"  whose  name  and 
image  have  been  found  on  one  of  the  Gallo-Roman  altars  in  the  Musee  de 
Cluny  at  Paris.  The  figure  at  Tara  is  very  much  weathered,  but  more 
than  one  observer  has  remarked  that  it  seems  to  have  horns,  and  that 
there  is  something — ^possibly  a  torque — round  its  neck.  Many  of  the  remains 
at  Tara  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  Cormac  mac  Airt  in  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  or  to  a  later  period.  This  Cormac  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Macalister 
as  '  the  first  real  personality  in  Irish  history  ',  probably  the  first  king  of 
Tara  who  was  in  any  sense  an  ard-ri.  There  are  indications  that  Roman 
culture  to  some  extent  percolated  from  Britain  into  Ireland  in  his  time. 
His  standing  army — the  Fiana  of  Ireland — was  modelled  on  the  Roman 
legion,  and  his  great  banqueting  hall  at  Tara  on  the  Roman  basilica. 
His  reputation  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  a  patron  of  letters,  and  even 
as  being  in  some  sort  estranged  from  the  native  religion,  fits  in  with  this 
conception.  From  his  time  may  be  dated  the  importance  of  Tara  as  a 
political  symbol.  Before  his  time  it  was  essentially  a  religious  centre, 
'  the  head  of  the  idolatry  and  druidry  of  Ireland ',  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Tripartite  Life.  Some  of  the  remains,  actual  or  recorded,  such  as  stone 
circles,  cists,  and  ringed  tumuli,  belong  to  the  bronze  age.  The  hill  then 
was  an  important  site  long  before  the  time  of  Cormac.  and  it  is  to  tliis 
dim  period  and  its  legends  that  this  essay  is  mainly  confined.  . 

A  comparison  of  certain  lists  of  early  kings  ascribed  by  the  '  official 
historians  '  of  a  later  age  to  different  dynasties  leads  Dr.  Macalister  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  variants  of  one  and  the  same  original 
cosmogonic  epic  of  the  iilcoming  Celts.    There  were  three  gods,  a  creating 
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demi-god,  and  three  culture-heroes,  and  the  epic  ended,  as  in  Volo-spa, 
in  an  annihilating  war.  With  the  succession  of  the  heroes  commenced 
that  title  to  the  throne,  viz.  the  slaying  of  its  occupant,  which  is  so  remark- 
able a  feature  in  the  long  array  of  kings  subsequently  elaborated  in  the 
official  history.  Of  the  110  Milesian  kings  down  to  Conn,  the  grandfather 
of  Cormac  mac  Airt,  no  less  than  80  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  their 
successors.  The  divine  right  of  a  king  depended  in  fact  on  his  proving 
himself  to  be  '  the  better  man  ',  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
alister  naturally  recalls  the  case  of  the  priest-king  of  the  Arician  grove  at 
Nemi. 

To  this  primitive  epic  other  elements  were  from  time  to  time  added. 
The  Celtic  invaders,  like  other  conquerors,  introduced  some  of  the  native 
gods  into  their  pantheon,  either  by  identifying  them  with  their  own  gods 
or  by  a  process  of  affiliation,  and  in  the  hands  of  numerous  story-tellers 
variants  arose  and  distortions  occurred.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  account 
for  the  extraordinary  jumble  of  folk-tales  relating  to  Tara.  Thus  Scota, 
the  eponymous  ancestress  of  the  Scotic  race  (perhaps  originally  Scathach, 
the  amazon-instructress  of  Cuchulainn),  was  at  first,  so  Dr.  Macalister 
infers,  affiliated  to  Vorenn  or  Feronn,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  pre-Celtic 
people,  but  long  afterwards,  when  the  story-tellers  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  classical  and  biblical  history,  the  exigencies  of  a  delusive 
etymology  brought  the  Scots  to  Scythia,  and  Scota's  father,  now  written 
Forann,  was  identified  with  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  But  this  is 
not  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  confusion  about  Scota.  There  was  worshipped 
at  Tara  a  mysterious  Tephi,  whose  name  is  responsible  for  the  Anglo- 
Israelite  delusion.  She,  too,  was  a  daughter  of  Forann,  and  is  the  subject 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  Demeter  and  Kore  story.  Dr.  Macalister  shows 
that  by  a  symmetrical  manipulation  of  a  Wheel-ogham  the  name  Tephi 
might  be  a  cryptogram  of  Scota,  and  he  supposes  that  this  subterfuge 
was  adopted  in  Christian  times  when  the  worship  of  the  divine  ancestress 
could  no  longer  be  openly  practised.  But  further.  Tea,  from  whom  Temair 
was  named  (quasi  Tea-mur),  was  descended  from  Ith,  meaning  *  corn  *, 
and,  according  to  one  story,  was  the  wife  of  Eremon  '  the  ploughman ', 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mil.  In  view  of  the  connexion  of  Tara  with  great  agri- 
cultural festivals,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  Tea  as  the  personification  of 
the  Corn-spirit,  and  Dr.  Macalister  further  conjectures  that  in  the  uncon- 
taminated  legend  she  took  the  place  of  Kore,  and  Tephi-Scota  that  of 
Demeter.  And  finally,  from  another  version  of  Tea's  marital  relations, 
he  infers  that  in  the  primitive  view  she  was  the  wife  of  (Engus  (or  rather 
Ungust)  of  the  Brugh,  a  pre-Celtic  local  hero  of  the  Boyne  valley,  who 
was  buried  and  worshipped  in  the  great  chambered  tumulus  now  well 
known  as  New  Grange. 

The  foundations  of  Dr.  Macalister's  reconstruction  are  always  ingenious, 
if  often  rather  slender  for  the  weight  they  bear.  The  reader  is  carried 
along  from  point  to  point  with  unflagging  interest  as  the  structure  rises, 
but  not  without  an  occasional  misgiving  that  another  architect,  equally 
well  equipped  and  equally  skilful,  might  handle  the  materials  differently 
and  build  an  equally  seductive,  but  entirely  different,  superstructure. 
Dr.  Macalister  is  on  surer  ground  when  he  treats  the  king  of  Tara  as  an 
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incarnation  of  the  god  of  vegetation  and  the  increase  of  cattle,  and  quite 
novel  and  very  interesting  is  his  interpretation  of  the  initiation-rites.  He 
infers  that  the  totem  of  the  incoming  Celts  was  a  horse,  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  voice  of  Fal — ^the  stone  that  screamed  under  the  rightful  monarch 
— ^was  a  bull-roarer,  manipulated  by  Mug  Ruith,  '  the  servant  of  the 
wheel '.  Probably  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
about  Ireland  has  excited  more  indignation  than  his  account  of  the 
inauguration  ceremony  among  the  Cenel  Connaill.  Keating  calls  it  *an 
unwarranted  malicious  lie  '.  Bub  Dr.  Macalister  sees  that  it  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  initiatory  rites  of  a  tribe  whose  totem  was  a  horse,  and 
that,  though  the  usages  described  were  not  necessarily  practised  at  the 
time,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  invented  by  Giraldus.  He  is  less 
convincing  in  suggesting  that  Fal,  '  the  central  fetish  at  Tara  ',  was 
a  horse  divinity  connected  with  an  obscure  Teutonic  Phol  and  possibly 
with  the  Italian  goddess  Pales.  In  the  Sil  Chonairi  Mdir  tract,  which 
describes  the  initiation  ceremonies  at  Tara,  Fal  (the  stone)  is  called  Ferp 
Cluche,  where  Ferp  is  admittedly  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  uerpa,  and 
this  has  led  Dr.  Josef  Baudis  to  infer  that  the  stone  was  a  phallic  fetish ;  ^ 
but  Dr.  Macalister  brushes  aside  the  inference  as  unjustified,  and  regards 
the  expression  as  '  one  of  the  nicknames  given  by  the  adherents  of  the 
one  creed  to  the  gods  of  the  other '.  But  there  would  be  no  point  in 
the  gibe  if  there  were  no  truth  in  it.  A  similar  expression  is  used,  as 
Dr.  Macalister  notes,  of  Cenn  Criiaich,  another  fetish  stone,  in  Colgan's 
Secunda  Vita  Patricii.  It  requires  some  courage  to  suggest  a  phallic 
explanation  of  anything  in  Ireland,  especially  as  the  theory  has  been  so 
egregiously  misapplied  to  the  Irish  round  towers.  But  fal  means  '  a 
hedge  ',  or  any  '  protecting  fence  *.  The  word  seems  to  be  connected  with 
fdluSy  a  pale  or  stake,  and  the  German  pfahl,  and  if  that  were  its  primary 
meaning,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came  to  mean  a  hedge,  paling,  or  palisade, 
&c.  The  word  folus  is  used  sensu  obsceno  by  Horace,  and  its  English 
equivalent,  stake,  suggested  Gratiano's  coarse  pun  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  That  Fal  in  the  sense  of  a  symbol  of  animal  fertility  should  find 
a  place  in  the  ritual  of  Tara  in  primitive — perhaps  pre-Celtic — ^times  is 
surely  not  an  extravagant  supposition  ? 

There  are  many  other  fresh  suggestions  in  this  brilliant  monograph, 
and  altogether  the  student  of  early  kingship  will  find  in  it  much  food  for 
reflection  and  further  examination.  Goddard  H.  Orpen. 


The  Pilgrimage  of  Etheria.    By  M.  L.  McClure  and  C.  L.  Feltoe,  D.D. 
(London  :    Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919.) 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  the  Pilgrimage  of  Etheria  (as  it  is  now  called) 
in  the  liturgical  series  of  the  S.P.C.K.'s  translations  of  Christian  literature, 
for  the  contents  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  text  is  still  not  very  accessible, 
though  the  parts  relating  to  Jerusalem  have  been  printed  and  translated 
in  the  recent  English  editions  of  Duchesne's  Christian  Worship.  One  can 
only  regret  that  the  Latin  text  has  not  been  printed  opposite  to  the 

Eriu,  viii.  106. 
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translation,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Loeb  Classics.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  authoress  of  the  book  was  a  Spanish  abbess,  Etheria,  of 
whom  a  seventh-century  life  exists  ;  and  the  editor  holds,  with  Monsignor 
Duchesne  and  other  scholars,  that  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
other  sacred  sites  in  the  East  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Apart  from  a  wealth  of  topographical  information,  ranging  from 
Egypt  to  northern  Mesopotamia,  the  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the 
descriptions  of  church  services,  especially  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Etheria 
was  present.  Though  she  used  a  curious  vulgar  Latin,  she  had  the  gift 
of  making  what  she  wrote  interesting,  and  constant  personal  touches 
impart  an  air  of  reality  to  her  narrative. 

Mrs.  McClure  had  not  completed  her  work  on  this  volume  before  her 
death  in  1918,  and  it  has  probably  suffered  thereby.  Her  notes  on  the  text 
are  always  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  and  her  powers  of  diligent  research 
would,  no  doubt,  have  added  others  on  the  many  interesting  or  obscure 
points  which  call  for  comment.  The  translation  seems  generally  to  be 
correct  and  well  done.  We  may  note  that  in  the  account  of  Pentecost 
(p.  86)  :  '  so  that  all  tongues  [were  heard  and  all  men]  understood,  &c.,' 
the  words  in  brackets  are  superfluous,  linguae  meaning,  no  doubt,  *  nations.' 
In  the  passage  where  Etheria  expresses'  her  satisfaction  at  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  words  of  the  services  held  at  the  Holy  Places  the  trans- 
lator goes  too  far  in  rendering  pronuntiationes  by  '  references '  (p.  94), 
and  the  sentence  ought  to  read  :  *  the  lessons,  &c.,  have  statements  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  are  always  appropriate  both  to  the  day  and  the  place.' 
'  Glass  chandeliers  '  (p.  48)  gives  a  misleading  idea  of  the  candelae  vitreae 
which  hung  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  recall  the  hanging 
glass  lamps  in  mosques  ;  and  Lane  tells  us  that  *  kandeel '  is  the  regular 
Arabic  word  for  a  glass  lamp  (Modern  Egyptians,  5th  ed.,  pp.  151,  162). 
The  use  of  the  word  missa,  which  occurs  frequently  both  for  '  dismissal ' 
and '  service '  (once,  at  least,  for  vespers),  is  rather  perplexing,  and  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  principle  underlying  it.  The 
mention  of  incense  in  the  Sunday  service  at  the  church  of  the  Anastasis 
is  hardly  '  the  earliest  extant '  (p.  50,  n.  1),  for  the  inventories  of  Con- 
stantine's  gifts  to  the  Koman  basilicas,  preserved  in  the  Liher  Pontificalis, 
include  censers. 

The  introduction  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Feltoe,  who  might  have  told 
the  reader  where  the  letter  of  Valerius,  on  which  the  identification  of 
Etheria  depends,  is  to  be  found  in  print.  A  facsimile  of  its  first  page  is 
given.  Another  illustration  is  the  well-known  mosaic  of  the  apse  in 
Santa  Pudenziana  at  Kome.  There  is  nothing  to  explain  it.  Probably 
it  was  selected  on  account  of  the  theory  that  the  buildings  in  the  back- 
ground represent  the  Constantinian  churches  of  Jerusalem,  and  some 
intended  reference  to  this  has  been  omitted.  The  account  of  these  churches 
and  their  relative  positions  might  have  been  both  fuller  and  clearer,  and 
some  allusion  should  have  been  made  to  the  mosaic  of  Madaba,  in  which 
they  are  represented.  One  would  never  learn  from  this  book  that  other 
descriptions  of  the  Holy  Places  by  early  pilgrims  were  in  existence. 

G.    McN.    RUSHFORTH. 
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A  History  of  the  Maratha  People.  By  C.  A.  Kincaid,  C.V.O.,  I.C.S.,  and 
Rao  Bahadur  D.  B.  Parasnis.  Vol.  I :  From  the  earliest  times  to 
the  death  of  Shivaji.    (Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press,  1918.) 

The  fact  that  Grant  Duff's  great  History  of  the  Marathas  was  published 
more  than  ninety  years  ago  is  no  doubt  an  adequate  reason  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  and  though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  the  present  book  will  supersede  its  predecessor,  or,  if  it  does, 
that  it  will  hold  the  field  for  ninety  years,  it  may  readily  be  granted  that 
it  contains  enough  of  interest  fully  to  justify  its  publication.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  corrections  that  it  claims  to  make  in  the  narrative  of  Grant 
Duff  are  singularly  few,  and  even  if  most  are  accepted,  the  result  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  older  historian.  The  book  is 
actually  written  by  Mr.  Kincaid.  Mr.  Parasnis'  name  appears  on  the 
title-page  because  he  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  his  '  unrivalled 
collection  of  Maratha  papers ' — some  detailed  and  critical  account  of 
which,  by  the  way,  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  scientific  value  of 
this  history.  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  entirely  on  trust.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  relation,  if  any,  they  bear  to  the  papers 
used  by  Grant  Duff,  which  unfortunately  disappeared  or  were  dispersed. 
The  book  before  us  greatly  improves  as  it  goes  on.  The  real  history  of 
the  Maratha  people  begins  with  their  founder  and  national  king,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Kancaid  did  not  start  with  the  rise  of  the  Bhosle 
family.  He  has,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  trace  the  previous 
history  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt  in  Maharashtra  from  the  dawn  of  Indian 
history.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this  early  period  is  one 
of  the  most  barren  and  arid  possible.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  tale 
of  blood  and  guile  repeating  its  repellent  features  through  the  reigns  of 
remote  dynasties,  the  very  names  of  which  have  often  only  recently  been 
recovered  by  the  laborious  toil  of  many  scholars.  This  work,  no  doubt, 
has  to  be  done  and  is  being  done,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  have  sum- 
marized it  here,  or  at  any  rate  the  summary  might  have  been  shorter. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Kincaid  reaches  the  time  of  Shivaji,  his  book  gains 
both  in  interest  and  value,  and  his  own  vivid  interest  in  his  subject  does 
much  to  win  the  sympathies  of  his  readers,  though  no  doubt  he  exaggerates 
the  virtues,  and  underrates  the  vices,  of  his  hero.  Shivaji  was,  after  all, 
the  leader  of  a  race  of  marauders — a  supremely  able  condottiere.  To  speak 
of  him  as  '  the  greatest  of  Indian  kings '  or  as  standing  '  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  greatest  generals',  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  historical 
proportion.  He  cannot  really  be  put  in  the  same  rank  as  Akbar,  though 
Mr.  Kincaid  deliberately  sets  the  Maratha  above  the  Mughal.  Even 
though  it  be  granted  that  Shivaji's  career  '  was  singularly  free  from  the 
political  crimes  which  max  the  histories  of  most  Indian  states  ',  it  remains 
true  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Maratha  confederacy  meant '  the  con- 
fusion of  other  states  '.  Their  national  life  was  built  up  on  pillage  and 
blackmail.  Behind  the  attractive  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Kincaid  there 
lies  a  background  of  human  misery  and  human  tears  from  which  he 
prefers  to  avert  his  eyes.  The  testimony  of  European  witnesses,  like 
Fryer,  and  the  Letter  Books  of  the  East  India  Company  show  conclusively 
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that  Shivaji  could  on  occasion  be  guilty  of  savage  cruelty.  The  author's 
elaborate  defence  of  him  from  the  charge  of  treachery  in  the  famous 
assassination  of  Afzul  Khan  does  not  carry  conviction.  Grant  Duff's 
view  was  supported  even  by  Mr.  Justice  Eanade  in  his  Rise  of  the  Mamtha 
Power,  and  agrees  with  the  trustworthy  memoir  of  Shivaji,  printed  by 
Sir  George  Forrest  in  his  Selections  from  the  Bombay  State  Papers,  Maratha 
Series.  Mr.  Kincaid's  style  has  three  special  characteristics,  a  certain 
rhetorical  emphasis — '  their  warships  darkened  the  seas  '  is  a  very  grandiose 
description  of  Portuguese  maritime  activity  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
a  fondness  for  relating  legends  which  do  not  always  appear  to  compensate 
by  their  intrinsic  worth  for  the  prominent  position  accorded  them,  and 
a  talent  for  digression  which  often  disconcerts  the  reader  by  overloading 
with  irrelevant  detail  some  fact  that  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  main 
narrative.  Some  of  the  author's  obiter  dicta  will  arouse  in  more  timid 
minds  a  shock  of  dissent.  It  is  a  daring  saying  that  Augustus's  '  court 
poet  Vergil  wrote  twelve  books  of  immortal  verse  to  warn  his  fellow 
countrymen  against  the  dangerous  beauties  who  haunted  the  Northern 
shores  of  Africa  ' ;  and  we  note  a  still  more  surprising  literary  judgement 
in  relation  to  the  same  poem,  that  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  is  *  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  its  model  the  Aeneid  '.  P.  E.  Roberts. 

Le  Coutumier  de  Vlle  d'Oleron.  Par  M.  Charles  Bemont.  Extrait  du 
Bulletin  Philologique  et  Hisiorique,  1917.  (Paris :  Imprimerie  Natio- 
nale,  1919.) 

This  law-book  was  first  printed  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  as  an  appendix 
to  the  edition  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  which  that  daring 
•editor  produced  in  the  Rolls  Series.  M.  Bemont  pronounces  the  text 
there  printed  to  be  a  satisfactory  one,  *  un  travail  des  plus  meritoires  ',  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  unique  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  (Douce  227) 
is  in  places  corrupt,  and  its  words  often  fantastically  divided  or  united.  He 
adds,  indeed,  the  warning  that  the  editor  was  not  familiar  with  the  dialect 
in  which  the  Coutumier  was  written,  and  that  in  places  the  translation 
furnished  is  even  more  difficult  than  the  original.  And  any  one  who 
examines  the  Rolls  Text  will  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  both  these 
points.  There  was  certainly  ample  room  for  a  new  and  improved  text ; 
and  there  was  still  more  certainly  a  need  for  the  introduction  in  which 
M.  Bemont  has  discussed  nearly  every  point  that  could  occur  to  the  reader. 
The  dialect  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  a  variety  of  the  '  langue  d'oil ', 
which  M.  Bemont  calls  naturally  '  saintongeaise  '.  To  an  English  reader 
this  language  with  its  touches  of  Proven§al  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  the 
local  words  made  use  of  do  not  make  it  easier.  The  assistance  which 
M.  Bemont  has  given  is  doubtless  enough  for  French  scholars  ;  the  English 
scholar,  who  will  certainly  wish  for  more,  has  no  right  to  complain. 

M.  Bemont  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  rather  complicated  history 
of  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  He  has  discussed  more  briefly  the  constitution  of  the 
island,  its  organization,  its  economy,  its  inhabitants,  its  law,  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  its  court.  For  the  maritime  law  of  the  island  he  has  referred  the 
reader  to  the  work  of  M.  Pardessus,  with  the  note  that  the  relation  between 
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the  Goutumier  and  the  Roles  d'Oleron  needs  further  study  by  experts. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Goutumier  should  contain  sections  on  sea- 
law.  Oleron  had,  of  course,  a  reputation  in  that  way,  and  the  decisions 
of  its  court  must  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  seamen  and  shipowners, 
who  were  therefore  willing  to  submit  their  disputes  to  its  judges.  The 
relations  of  the  sea-law  '  codes  '  of  different  places  are  sometimes  treated 
as  though  the  law  passed  from  court  to  court.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
assume  this.  Just  as  Lord  Mansfield  built  up  the  commercial  law  of 
England  by  asking  in  each  case  what  the  custom  of  the  merchants  was, 
so  must  each  medieval  court  that  dealt  with  sea-law  have  inquired  from 
the  parties  what  the  custom  of  the  sea  was.  No  court  that  acted  otherwise 
could  have  won  the  confidence  of  migratory  litigants  who  could  take  their 
custom  where  they  would  within  wide  limits.  From  the  Levant  to  the 
Baltic  there  must  have  been  one  sea-custom  with  only  local  variations. 
Each  court  must  have  had  to  learn  this  custom  and  reduce  it  to  legal  form. 
If  this  view  is  correct  the  ships  carried  the  law  with  them  as  part  of  their 
cargo.  And  if  we  find  codes  like  those  of  Rhodes,  or  Amalfi,  or  Barcelona, 
or  Wisby  specially  mentioned  as  the  source  of  sea-law,  we  need  only 
think  of  them  as  constituting  the  best  legal  expression  of  the  underlying 
common  custom  of  the  sea,  and  being  the  best  because  those  courts  had 
won  the  confidence  of  seafaring  folk. 

The  organization  of  the  island  is  in  one  respect  especially  curious, 
though  parallels  can  be  found  for  it.  It  is  in  its  constitution  a  borough, 
with  a  mayor,  '  prudeshommes ',  '  echevins ',  and  other  borough  institu- 
tions. There  are  in  it  four  '  seigneurs  ',  tenants  under  the  lord  of  the  island, 
with  vassals  holding  from  them  ;  but  they  have  no  court  in  the  island  ; 
and  they  must,  it  would  seem,  do  their  justice  in  courts  held  without  the 
island.  The  lord  of  the  island  has  a  provost  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
the  island,  besides  the  court  of  the  mayor.  The  latter  has  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  one  of  his  burgesses  is  concerned  ;  the  term  actually  used  is 
jures,  or  persons  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  the  commune.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  conflicting  jurisdictions.  This 
burghal  constitution  did  not  last  long,  but  it  has  set  its  mark  on  the 
Goutumier.  M.  Bemont  points  out  very  justly  that  all  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  treatise  is  that  it  lies  between  1234 
and  1345.  May  one  venture  to  add  that  the  general  style  of  the  book 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  author  must  have  written  his  book  when  the 
*  commune  '  of  the  island  was  still  a  livino;  memory.       C.  G.  Crump. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Middleton  cmd  the  Part  he  took  in  the  Rebellion  in  the  North 
of  England  in  1317,  By  Sir  Arthur  E.  Mi'Ddleton,  Bart.  (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  :   Mawson,  Swan,  &  Morgan,  1918.) 

Sir  Arthur  E.  Middleton,  already  favourably  known  to  archaeologists 
by  his  interesting  description  of  the  historic  Northumbrian  castle  of  Belsay, 
where  he  still  lives  among  the  rehcs  of  his  ancestors,^  has  undertaken  to  set 
forth  the  part  played  by  one  of  them  in  an  interesting  minor  episode  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  11,  the  robbery  of  the  two  papal  legates  and  the  im- 

*  An  Account  of  Belsay  Castle,  printed  for  private  circulation,  1910. 
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prisonment  of  Louis  of  Beaumont,  bishop-elect  of  Durham,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  and  to  show  the  connexion  of  this  event  with  the  general  history 
of  that  period.  For  Sir  Arthur's  careful  and  detailed  putting  together 
of  the  biography  of  Gilbert  Middleton  as  much  praise  is  deservedly  due 
as  for  the  sumptuous  form  in  which  the  volume  is  published.  It  seems  to 
be  but  an  excerpt  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Middleton  family,  prepared 
by  Sir  Arthur  but  not  published.  The  story  of  Gilbert  is  here  given  to 
the  world  as  of  more  general  interest  than  a  mere  family  history.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  Sir  Arthur  has  not  given  us  the  evidence 
that  proves  his  contention  that  Gilbert  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  of 
Middleton,  chancellor  of  Henry  III  between  1270  and  1272.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  story,  but  there  is  something  prima  facie  suspicious 
in  a  clerical  chancellor  having  two  sons  whose  legitimacy  is  not  so  much 
as  questioned,  and  who  married  at  the  same  time  two  sisters,  coheiresses 
of  a  respectable  Northumbrian  family.  But  we  thank  Sir  Arthur  for 
having  collected  the  clear  evidence  that  Gilbert's  father,  also  named 
Gilbert,  was  a  companion  of  Edward  I  on  his  crusade,  that  Gilbert  the 
younger  was  a  yeoman  and  knight  of  Edward  II's  household,  that  until 
the  beginning  of  1317  he  was  faithful  to  the  king  he  served  in  court  and 
camp,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  abduction  of  the  two  papal  legates  accom- 
panying the  Beaumont  brothers  to  attend  Louis  of  Beaumont's  con- 
secration at  Durham,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  good  faith.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  connect  Sir  Gilbert's  position  as  '  King's  Yeoman  ' 
with  the  '  twenty-four  yeomen  of  the  guard  '  described  in  the  Household 
Ordinance  of  1318.  '  Valettus  regis'  was  a  perfectly  well-known  status, 
and  quite  different  from  the  humbler  position  of  these  'foot  archers'. 
It  is  otiose,  therefore,  to  connect  Sir  Gilbert  with  the  captaincy  of  this 
troop. 

Sir  Arthur  Middleton's  great  point  is  that  the  attack  on  the  papal 
legates  at  Rushyford,  between  Darlington  and  Durham,  which  gave 
Gilbert  his  brief  notoriety  and  brought  about  his  condemnation  and 
subsequent  execution,  was  no  sudden  exhibition  of  private  brigandage. 
Its  premeditation  is  proved  by  the  curious  indenture  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Durham  chapter,  and  made  between  Sir  Robert  Sapey, 
escheator  north  of  Trent,  and  keeper  of  the  Durham  temporalities, 
and  Sir  John  Sure,  his  predecessor  in  the  former  office,  by  which  Eure 
bound  himself  to  pay  100  marks  to  Sapey  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1317,  if 
Louis  of  Beaumont  be  not  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham  by  that  date. 
The  prior  of  Durham,  to  whom  the  bond  was  entrusted  for  safe  keeping, 
was  not  only  cognisant  of  the  act,  but  warned  the  bishop-elect  and  the 
legates  of  the  likeUhood  of  mischief  if  they  forced  their  way  to  Durham. 
It  was  significant,  too,  that  many  gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  of  Northumber- 
land followed  Middleton  in  his  attack  on  the  legates,  apparently  with  the 
simple  motive  of  delajdng  Beaumont's  consecration  for  a  few  weeks  so 
that  Sapey  might  receive  from  Eure  his  hundred  marks.  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  ever  active  in  fomenting  disorder,  sent  some  of  his  followers 
to  join  the  marauders,  and  even  the  virtuous  Earl  Aymer  of  Pembroke, 
himself  only  just  back  in  England  after  being  the  victim  of  a  similar  act 
of  brigandage  in  France,  allowed  his  castle  of  Mitford  to  be  used  as  the 
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refuge  of  the  successful  robbers.  The  inordinate  outcry  raised  against  the 
sacrilege  to  the  legates  complicated  the  situation,  and  soon  turned  atten- 
tion from  the  main  object  of  the  attack.  So  far  we  can  go  with  Sir  Arthur, 
but  he  hardly  seems  to  advatnce  conclusive  proof  for  his  theory  that  the 
rebellion  was  part  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  border  gentry 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  the  north  was 
suffering,  and  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  heroism  comparable  to  Andrew 
Harclay's  intrigue  with  the  Scots  in  1323.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  feel 
convinced  that  the  outrage  was  an  extreme  form  of  anti-papal  demonstra- 
tion. But,  as  always  in  medieval  history,  though  we  can  carefully  record 
the  acts  of  the  period,  we  at  once  fall  back  into  vain  conjecture  when  we 
begin  to  investigate  the  motives  which  inspired  those  acts.  However  these 
things  may  be,  historians  of  the  by-ways  of  Edward  II's  reign  owe  their 
gratitude  to  Sir  Arthur  Middleton  for  illuminating  so  fully  the  history 
of  his  collateral  ancestor,  and  for  publishing  so  many  documents  from 
the  rich  store  of  records  that  still  lie  hidden  from  the  historian  in  the 
archives  of  the  chapter  of  Durham.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Registrum  Thome  Myllyng,  Episcofi  Herefordensis,  1474-92,     Edited  by 
the  Eev.  A.  T.  Bannister.     (Hereford  :   Cantilupe  Society,  1919.) 

As  the  Report  of  the  Cantilupe  Society  for  1917  justly  observes,  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  series  of  Hereford  Episcopal  Kegisters,  unbroken  for  over 
200  years,  constitutes  a  great  part  of  their  value.  An  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  it  affords  is  Canon  Bannister's  remark  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the'  latest  volume,  that  the  number  of  entries  in  it  relating  to 
convicted  clerks  is  greater,  and  their  crimes  worse  in  character,  than 
in  any  of  the  earlier  ones.  He  implies  that  this  was  due  to  a  general 
deterioration  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  But  another  cause  might  be  the 
spread  of  education,  involving  a  proportionate  increase  of  criminals  who 
were  literate  :  an  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
nine  convicted  clerks  released  by  Bishop  Myllyng  after  compurgation,  one 
was  a  monk,  but  only  two  others  seem  to  have  been  in  orders.  From  '  the 
recurring  names  of  those  who  may  almost  be  called  professional  compur- 
gators '  it  appears  that  such  formahties  *  were  now  little  more  than  an  assur- 
ance of  immunity  ' — an  interesting  sidehght  upon  the  acts  of  1489  and  1497 
restricting  benefit  of  clergy  as  regards  '  persones  lettred ',  not  in  orders. 
Another  contemporary  hindrance  to  the  administration  of  justice  is  illustrated 
by  a  case  of  patronage  (pp.  68-70 ;  cf.  pp.  191,  192)  in  which  the  bishop's 
commissioners  impanelled  (with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  parties  interested)  a  jury  of  six  of  the  neighbouring  beneficed 
clergy  and  six  laymen,  who  were  so  intimidated  by  the  terror es  et  verba 
comminatoria  of  one  claimant  that  they  practically  refused  -to  act.  Among 
many  other  matters  of  interest  are  a  licence  to  a  Greek  nobleman  to  collect 
alms  (p.  67) ;  four  documents  (pp.  133-5)  concerning  the  appointment  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1490,  one  giving  the  full  form  of  the  oath  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  bishop  ;  and  some  important  information  about  the 
magnum  suhsidium  granted  to  Henry  VII  pro  ecclesie  Anglicane  et  regni 
sui  Anglie  defensione  in  1489.  This  includes  (p.  1 18)  a  Ust  of  the  contributions 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.  CXXXVI.  R  r 
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from  each  diocese  of  the  province  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Albans, 
which  should  henceforth  supersede  that  printed  in  Campbell's  ilfafen'aZs  from 
bhe  much  defaced  subsidy  rolls  at  the  Eecord  Office.  It  gives  those  of  Worcester 
(£550  1),  London  (£845  7s.  ^.),  and  Bangor  (£15  12s.  2J{^.),  omitted  there, 
and  corrects  those  of  Canterbury  (to  £1,304,  i.e.  miii^  instead  of  rn^m})  and 
Bath  and  Wells  (to  £500).  Neglecting  minor  discrepancies  of  shillings 
and  pence,  the  nearness  of  its  total— over  £12,498 — to  the  £12,500  required 
attests  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Hereford  version.  This  subsidy  to 
the  king  from  the  religious  houses  (assessed  at  more  than  half  the  diocesan 
total)  and  the  beneficed  clergy  was  accompanied  by  two  to  the  archbishop 
to  be  paid  by  the  stipendiary  priests  (pp.  11^-17  ;  cf.  p.  140),  which  should 
be  compared  with  others  of  1485  (p.  98),  1475  (pp.  9-13)  given  in  this  Register, 
and  also  with  that  of  1463  {Reg.  Stanbary,  pp.  83-6) ;  it  may  be  surmised 
that  both  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  1489,  indicate  attempts  to  include  in 
the  national  taxation  the  unbeneficed  clergy  whom  Henry  IV  had  tried  to 
reach  in  1404  and  parliament  in  1449.  Tenths  or  subsidies  to  the  king  in 
1474,  1478,  1481,  1484,  and  1492  are  also  mentioned ;  the  last  was  again 
accompanied  by  one  to  the  archbishop,  said  to  be  '  in  the  usual  form  '.  The 
Cantilupe  Society  would  do  well  to  replace  in  future  that  frequent,  facile, 
and  most  tantaHzing  foot-note  by  a  definite  reference  to  the  page  where 
the  similar  document  was  last  printed  in  full,  and  an  indication  of  all  varia- 
tions from  it ;  and  also  to  instruct  their  transcribers  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  etc.  when  in  the  manuscript  and  when  merely  used  for  abbreviation 
in  their  transcript.  The  index  of  names  (unfortunately  not  even  professing  to 
include  the  ordination  lists)  is  far  from  complete ;  but  the  Report  states 
that  a  general  index  of  subjects  is  in  preparation.  It  will  gi'eatly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  this  admirable  series  of  Registers,  a  contribution  to  the 
printed  materials  for  English  history  of  which  the  society  may  well  be  proud. 

E.  Jeffries  Davis. 

Studien  zur  Geschichte  kapitalistischer  Organisationsformen ;  Kar telle, 
Monopole  und  Actiengesellschaften  im  Mittelalter  und  zu  Beginn  der 
Neuzeit.   Von  Jakob  Strieder.    (Leipzig:  Duncker&  Humblot,  1914.) 

No  subject  has  attracted,  of  recent  years,  more  of  the  controversial  energy 
of  German  scholarship  than  that  of  the  '  origins  of  capitalism ',  and 
Dr.  Strieder  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  our  chief  need  is  a  more  objective 
and  detailed  study  of  the  facts  in  periods  where  facts  are  plentiful  and 
their  significance  fairly  ascertainable.  The  sixteenth  century  is  perhaps 
the  earhest  such  period,  and  two-thirds  of  Dr.  Strieder's  book  is  devoted 
to  a  carefully  objective  study,  based  partly  on  new  documents  given  in 
an  appendix,  of  the  forms  of  capitalistic  organization  that  arose  to  control 
the  mining  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  iron  in  the  Tyrol, 
Bohemia,  and  Saxony  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  central  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  furnished  by  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Hapsburgs  and  of  the  Saxon  princes.  The  prerogatives  of  regality  and 
pre-emption  enabled  them  to  create  mining  monopolies  which  they  could 

*  Reading  vl ;   this  and  other  errata  (e.  g.  on  p.  122)  should  have  been  marked  sic 
if  they  occur  in  the  manuscript. 
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offer  as  security  for  the  great  loans,  around  which  the  royal  finance  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  increasingly  centred. 

Throughout  the  century  most  of  these  operations  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  firms  of  south  German  capitalists,  e.g.  the  Fugger,  Welser, 
and  Hochstetter  families,  or  of  their  agents.  The  '  cartels ',  *  rings ',  or 
'  corners  '  which  were  continually  being  formed  or  projected  were  only 
occasionally  and  temporarily  successful.  An  attempted  *  corner '  in  quick- 
silver brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  of  Hochstetter  in  1525, 
and  another  similar  scheme,  combined  with  the  poor  returns  of  their 
investment  in  the  English  mines  royal,  caused  the  firm  of  Haug,  Lange- 
nauer  &  Co.  to  suspend  payments  in  1575.  Apart  from  their  fiscal  aspect, 
the  interest  of  these  experiments  lies  in  their  connexion  with  two  quite 
distinct,  but  to  some  extent  competing  developments  of  industrial  and 
commercial  organization.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  partnerships 
of  capitalist  shareholders  (corresponding  to  the  '  cost  book  '  partnerships 
in  Cornish  mining),  which,  by  the  fifteenth  century,  had  everywhere 
displaced  the  working  shareholders  in  control  of  the  mines  ;  and  it  was 
by  an  arrangement  with  these  partnerships  (Gewerkschaften)  that  most 
of  the  cartels  were  initiated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  beginnings 
of  joint-stock  enterprise,  i.e.  of  enterprise  supported  by  capital  invested 
in  the  form  of  transferable  shares  by  inexpert  outsiders.  Dr.  Strieder's 
researches  into  the  history  of  sixteenth-century  mining  enterprise  exhibit 
the  emergence  of  the  second  of  these  forms  of  organization  out  of  or  in  close 
connexion  with  the  first.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mining  was  the 
first  industry  to  which  joint-stock  methods  of  capitaHzation  were  appHed, 
but  those  methods  had  been  already  fully  developed  by  the  Italians  in 
connexion  with  banking  and  colonial  enterprise  ;  and  may  have  descended 
from  Graeco-Eoman  times  or  even  from  the  Babylon  of  Hammurabi. 

Dr.  Strieder's  introductory  chapters,  comprising  a  third  of  the  book, 
represent  an  attempt  to  approach  his  special  studies  from  various  directions, 
and  to  give  them  the  right  background  and  perspective.  In  the  first  three 
of  these,  whilst  supplying  statistical  evidence  of  the  unique  position  of 
German  mining  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  capitalized  industry,  and 
indicating  the  up-growth  in  connexion  with  it  of  labour  and  social  conditions 
of  a  modern  character,  he  dissents  from  the  view  that  the  capital  invested 
owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  successful  finds  of  early  miners.  The  south 
German  millionaires  financed  mining  out  of  capital  accumulated  in  the 
textile  industries  and  commerce. 

Book  ii,  on  '  Kirche,  Staat  und  FriihkapitaHsmus  ',  is  a  real  contri- 
bution to  a  large  subject.  To  the  question  what  influence  was  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  doctrinal  condemnation  of  interest,  and  so  to 
open  the  way  for  capitalism  in  commerce  and  industry,  Dr.  Strieder 
answers  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  the  fiscal  interest  of  church  and  state, 
and  that  the  monopolies  denounced  alike  by  schoolmen  and  reformers 
sprang  directly  from  this  root.  When  the  Reichstag  legislated  against 
monopolies,  Charles  V  exempted  his  financiers  by  special  decrees. 
Dr.  Strieder  might  support  his  thesis  by  facts  from  English  history.  The 
two  acts  legalizing  interest,  that  of  1545  and  that  of  1571,  were  both 
passed  to  facilitate  government  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was 
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current.    After  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1545  in  1552,  Gresham  in  1561 
recommended  its  re-enactment  with  this  express  object. 

The  various  studies  on  cartels,  joint-stock  companies,  and  monopolies, 
with  which  Dr.  Strieder  opens  his  third  book,  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
unity  of  plan,  and  those  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  excluded ;  but  the  account  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  papal  alum  monopoly  is  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  later  English  developments  ;  and  a  similar  value  attaches 
to  the  account  of  the  t^ortuguese  crown  monopoly  of  spices.  The  Portuguese 
royal  letters  of  obhgation  which  circulated  at  a  diminishing  value  had  an 
almost  exact  counterpart  in  the  letters  issued  by  Edward  III  of  England 
in  connexion  with  the  wool  monopoly  of  1337.  George  Unwin. 


Liverpool  Town  Boohs.  Vol.  i,  1550-71.  Edited  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Liverpool  by  J.  A.  Twemlow,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Palaeo- 
graphy at  the  University  of  Liverpool.  (Liverpool :  The  University 
Press,  1918.) 

Some  years  since  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  resolved  to 
begin  the  printing  of  that  category  of  their  municipal  records  known  as 
the  Town  Books,  which  contain  the  proceedings  of  assemblies,  common 
councils,  portmoot  courts,  &c.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  the  first 
instalment  of  a  series  extending  to  1862,  since  which  date  the  council  minutes 
have  been  printed  and  issued  in  annual  volumes.  As  often  happens  in 
municipal  records  the  original  volume  has  been  known  by  a  variety  of 
names,  as  the  '  Registry  Book ',  the  *  Council  Book ',  or  '  The  First  Book 
of  Records '.  The  present  title  has  been  chosen  as  one  that  is  concise 
and  convenient,  and  happens  to  have  been  in  familiar  use  for  a  consider- 
able period.  In. spite  of  the  patriotic  boast  of  a  local  antiquary  that  few 
cities  or  boroughs  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  possess  a  more  copious  series 
of  muniments,  the  early  records  of  Liverpool  are  exceptionally  meagre, 
and  the  town  books  are  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  city  archives. 
They  begin  only  with  1550,  but  there  is  in  this  first  volume  some  evidence 
of  the  loss  of  earlier  records.  In  1558  '  an  old  booke  of  Presidince  '  was 
brought  up,  which  had  been  compiled  eighteen  years  before,  and  it& 
contents  were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  register.  Other  references 
show  that  at  the  time  the  register  was  compiled  there  still  existed  a  large 
body  of  records,  some  already  ancient  and  some  contemporary,  very  few 
of  which  have  survived.  Two  rentals  of  earlier  date  were  incorporated 
in  the  register,  and  are  given  by  Mr.  Twemlow  in  appendices,  together 
with  other  contemporary  documents,  such  as  a  burgess  roll  of  1565,  private 
deeds,  bonds,  and  proclamations  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  register. 
The  town  book  proper  opens  with  the  great  assembly  on  election  day, 
18  October  1550.  Normally  the  contents  would  have  been  confined  to 
the  proceedings  at  the  assembly,  the  five  portmoots  which  were  held 
during  the  year,  and  such  other  ordinary  or  special  assemblies  as  might 
be  convened.  Fortunately,  however,  Adam  Pendleton,  the  town  clerk, 
did  not  adopt  a  precise  view  of  his  duties  in  keeping  the  register.  He 
inserted  commonly  other  documents,  both  public  and  private,  which 
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interested  him,  and  added  often  his  own  comments  and  impressions  of 
events.  So  Mr.  Twemlow  observes  that  the  volume  became  in  effect  the 
diary  of  an  educated  burgess  who  happened  to  be  at  the  sam-e  time  the 
town's  official  recorder.  This  has  given  the  volume  a  human  interest  and 
added  much  to  its  value  for  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pendleton  was 
a  careless  and  slipshod  official,  who  often  neglected  to  make  entries  and 
left  his  register  in  a  confused  state  without  any  regular  method.  Still 
much  may  be  forgiven  him  for  his  garrulous  entries  of  current  news  and 
gossip,  the  state  of  the  weather,  rise  of  prices,  and  public  events.  The 
contents  of  the  town  book  are  not  a  new  discovery,  and  extracts  have 
been  printed  in  various  places  from  time  to  time.  It  was,  however,  a  sound 
decision  to  print  at  least  the  first  town  book  without  any  abridgement. 
The  text  has  been  reproduced  with  scrupulous  care.  Every  possible 
topic  which  might  be  necessary  for  its  proper  understanding  is  exhaustively 
treated  in  the  long  introduction,  and  the  copious  foot-notes  discuss  all 
questions  of  difficulty  raised  by  the  text.  No  future  student  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  the  original  contains,  or  in  doubt  as  to  its 
character  and  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it.  But  it  would 
have  been  better  to  exercise  greater  restraint  by  the  omission  of  notes 
on  the  more  trivial  matters  or  on  points  which  could  easily  be  solved 
by  reference  to  a  good  dictionary.  Still,  no  doubt  Mr.  Twemlow  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  consider  the  needs  of  other  than  trained  students,  who 
will  find  the  regular  illustration  of  unusual  words,  municipal  regulations, 
and  local  customs  convenient.  The  bibliography,  which  extends  over  nearly 
thirty  pages,  would  have  been  more  practically  useful  if  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  works  with  a  direct  bearing  on  local  and  municipal  history.  Nor 
is  it  always  accurate  :  there  was  no  edition  of  Stow's  Summarie  of  English 
Chronicles  of  earlier  date  than  1565  (we  have  his  own  word  for  it  that 
this  was  the  first),  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  edition  of  his  Annales  which 
appeared  in  1584,  whilst  his  Annales  and  Chronicles  are  quite  distinct 
works.  On  p.  66,  Mr.  Twemlow  annotates  '  the  Duchie  Chamber  at  West- 
minster '  as  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary  one  would  presume  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
offices  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  Savoy.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 


Relagao  da  Emhaixada  a  Franga  em  1641.  Por  Joao  Franco  Barreto. 
Reimpressa  com  noticias  e  documentos  elucidativos  por  Carlos  Rosa 
DA  BocAGE  e  Edgar  Prestage.  (Coimbra  :  Academia  das  Sciencias 
de  Lisboa,  1918.) 

Op  the  original  edition  of  this  Rela9ao  of  Barreto  scarcely  any  copies  exist, 
and  the  authors  of  this  reprint  have  spared  no  pains  to  illustrate  the  text 
by  an  admirable  historical  and  biographical  introduction,  by  foot-notes, 
and  a  selection  of  contemporary  narratives  and  letters.  Finally,  in  a 
lengthy  and  elaborate  appendix,  the  name  of  every  person  and  every  place 
named  in  this  detailed  account  of  the  journey  of  the  Portuguese  embassy 
of  1641  from  Lisbon  to  Paris  and  back  has  a  full  descriptive  notice  with 
frequent  references  to  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  based  ;  and  a  map  on 
which  is  traced  the  route  of  the  envoys'  travels  is  given.     This  assistance 
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is  most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  in  regard  to  the  localities  mentioned, 
as  many  of  them  could  not  be  identified  in  any  modern  map  of  France,  and 
others  are  strangely  transfigured  by  the  spelHng  of  a  writer  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language.  This  narrative  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  the 
care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it :  (1)  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  embassy  itself;  (2)  because  it  contains  a  picturesque  and  in  many 
respects  unique  description  of  a  mid-seventeenth-century  journey  across 
France  and  of  a  residence  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII  by  an  eyewitness, 
who  was  the  private  secretary  of  Francisco  de  Mello,  the  chief  envoy ; 
(3)  because  the  writer,  Joao  Franco  Barreto,  was  a  distinguished  literary 
man,  whose  translation  of  the  Aeneid  into  Portuguese  verse  was  largely 
used,  as  a  source,  in  the  compilation  of  Morals  and  Silva's  Portuguese 
dictionary. 

The  revolt  of  Portugal,  occurring,  as  it  did,  at  a  most  critical  moment 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  is  an  event  of  first-rate  historical  importance,  since 
it  finally  broke  the  power  of  Spain.  The  news  of  the  successful  rebellion 
and  of  the  accession  of  Joao  IV  was  received  with  much  joy  in  France,  and 
at  first  in  Holland,  and  the  object  of  the  stately  embassy  of  1641  (according 
to  the  instructions  and  secret  instructions  which  are  printed  in  this  volume) 
was  to  propose,  and,  if  possible,  to  conclude,  a  formal  league  of  alliance 
with  France,  and  through  French  influence  with  the  United  Provinces. 
Barreto  in  his  Kelacao  studiously  omits  any  reference  to  the  subjects 
of  the  diplomatic  discussions  which  took  place.  As  a  private  secretary  he 
was  bound  not  to  reveal  confidential  information,  and  so  he  abstains 
wholly  from  political  comment.  His  narrative  dwells,  however,  on  the 
extraordinary  friendliness  with  which  at  every  halting-place  on  the  journey 
between  La  Eochelle  and  Paris  the  embassy  was  received,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  graciousness  of  their  reception,  not  only  by  the  king  and 
queen  but  by  Kichelieu.  The  result,  however,  was  disappointing.  No 
'  formal  league  '  was  concluded,  only  an  offer  of  armed  assistance  by  land 
and  sea.  The  envoys  have  been  severely  censured  by  Portuguese  his- 
torians 1  for  their  diplomatic  lack  of  success,  and  they  have  been  accused 
of  accepting  fair  words  and  blandishments  in  the  place  of  definite  agree- 
ments. The  editors,  however,  in  their  introduction  have  been  at  pains  to 
show  that  causes  other  than  the  remissness  of  the  envoys  brought  about 
the  partial  failure  of  the  mission,  and  they  bring  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  their  argument.  It  requires,  however,  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  affairs  and  of  the  effect  of  the  Portuguese  revolt  upon 
public  opinion  in  Holland,  than  the  editors  possessed,  to  see  how  and  why 
it  was  that  the  French  government  with  all  its  friendliness  and  goodwill 
was  barred  from  making  in  1641  a  '  formal  league  '  with  King  Joao  IV. 

The  facts  which  governed  the  situation  were  briefly  these  :  France 
was  bound  to  the  United  Provinces  by  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
of  1635,  which  forbade  either  of  the  two  powers  to  treat  with  Spain  or  to 
conclude  peace  separately.  The  Dutch,  like  the  French,  at  first  welcomed 
the  Portuguese  declaration  of  independence,  for  it  struck  a  deadly  blow 

^  Historia  de  Portugal  restaurado,  by  the  Conde  de  Ericeira,  1781  ;  Historia  delle 
Ouerre  de  Portugallo,  by  Alessandro  Brandano,  1689  ;  Annaes  de  Portugal  restituido 
a  Reis  naturaes,  anon.  MS.  Biblioteca  Nagional. 
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at  the  very  heart  of  the  Spanish  enemy.  But  the  revolt  of  the  home  country 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  revolt  of  all  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  it  was 
precisely  in  the  former  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Brazil  that  the  Dutch  East  and  West  India  Companies  had  been  in  recent 
years  making  extensive  conquests  and  securing  fresh  openings  for  trade. 
This  had  been  the  more  easily  accompHshed,  because  the  Portuguese 
settlers  in  their  hatred  of  Spain  had  offered  only  a  half-hearted  resistance 
to  the  Dutch  invaders.  Their  rising,  therefore,  in  1641  was  a  national  effort 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  which  oppressed  them,  whether  it  were 
Spanish  or  Dutch.  Such  a  serious  menace  to  the  great  East  and  West 
India  Companies  affected  vast  financial  interests  in  Holland.  Dutch  public 
opinion  was  touched  in  its  most  sensitive  point,  and  from  this  time  forward 
a  fundamental  change  began  to  take  place  in  the  orientation  of  Dutch 
foreign  policy.  Its  final  result  was  the  conclusion  by  the  United  Provinces  of 
a  separate  treaty  with  Spain  (the  treaty  of  Miinster,  30  January  1648)  behind 
the  back  of  France.  By  this  treaty  Spain  not  only  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Dutch  Kepublic,  but  ceded  to  the  Dutch  all  the  possessions  in 
the  East  and  West  which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Portuguese. 

Barreto's  narrative  scarcely  refers  to  these  matters,  but  it  is  rarely 
lacking  in  interest.  The  most  striking  portion  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
three  months'  residence  at  the  court  and  of  the  various  interviews  of  the 
envoys  with  Louis  XIII,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  with -Kichelieu.  Curiously 
enough  not  a  single  member  of  the  embassy  could  speak  French,  and  the 
medium  of  intercourse,  when  an  interpreter  was  not  employed,  was 
Spanish,  with  which  language  the  chief  ambassador,  the  Monteiro  Mor 
Francisco  de  Mello,  was  acquainted.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
cardinal  spoke  Spanish  '  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  born  at  Toledo  '.  Having 
inquired  of  Francisco  de  Mello  whether  he  knew  CastiHan,  the  envoy 
rejoined, '  Yes,  but  he  did  not  speak  it.  Such  was  his  hatred  of  the  Castilians 
that  he  never  wished  to  use  their  language.'  The  reply  of  RicheUeu  was 
characteristic, '  No  importa,  que  las  lenguas  no  pelean ' .  The  two  interviews 
with  the  queen,  who  also  used  Spanish  in  speaking  to  Francisco  de  Mello, 
reveal  to  us  how  completely  the  sister  of  Philip  IV  had  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  of  her  adopted  country,  for  she  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
she  rejoiced  in  the  successful  revolt  of  Portugal  and  wished  it  to  prosper. 

This  narrative  adds  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  France  of  the  days 
of  EicheUeu.  The  descriptions  of  Paris,  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  of 
Fontainebleau,  of  Orleans,  Tours,  Abbeville,  and  many  other  towns, 
villages,  and  chdteaux,  have  a  real  antiquarian  and  historical  value.  Barreto 
was  a  highly  intelligent  and  keen  observer,  and  possessed  a  facile  pen. 

George  Edmundson. 


Historical  Portraits,  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Emery  Walker,  and 
C.  F.  Bell.  Vol.  iii,  1700-1800,  and  vol.  iv,  1800-50.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Pjess,  1919.) 

The  termination  of  the  war  has  enabled  the  Clarendon  Press  to  carry 
further  this  extremely  useful  work,  which  was  inaugurated  a  few  years 
ago.    The  study  of  Historical  Portraits,  as  important  historical  documents, 
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has  been  taken  up  within  the  university  of  Oxford  perhaps  more  sincerely 
than  elsewhere.  The  names  of  Mr.  C.  K.  L.  Fletcher  as  historian, 
Mr.  Emery  Walker  as  an  expert  in  art  production,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  as 
an  art  director  and  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  guarantee  a  permanent  value  for  this  publication.  The 
four  volumes  now  issued  are  a  tribute  to  the  immense  importance  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  gallery  which  still  remains  closed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  in  order  to  provide  for  clerks  dealing 
with  separation  allowances  in  the  army.  The  thousands  of  men  who 
came  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  empire  to  fight  for  their  king  and 
country  will  return  without  any  knowledge  of  the  history  which  would 
have  been  taught  them  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  If  any  of  them 
are  wise  or  fortunate  enough  to  take  home  the  four  volumes  of  Historical 
Portraits  under  consideration,  they  will  learn  what  they  have  missed  by 
not  seeing  the  original  portraits. 

The  study  of  Historical  Portraits  is  not  an  easy  matter,  although  the 
compilers  are  on  surer  ground  than  they  were  when  making  up  the  two 
first  volumes.  As  portraiture  became  a  more  regular  practice,  the  need  for 
deUberate,  or  even  for  innocent  falsification,  became  less  in  its  turn, 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  compilers  fell  into  some  few  traps  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
history  and  have  not  steered  their  way  in  absolute  safety  even  in  these 
later  volumes.  Although  a  portrait  of  William  Penn  is  produced,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  biography  contributed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  or  the  inscription 
on  the  portrait  itself  to  suggest  any  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  authentic 
portrait  of  William  Penn  extant  which  has  any  authority  as  a  portrait 
from  life.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Henry  Fielding  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  drawing,  described  as  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Hogarth,  depends 
for  its  authenticity  on  a  mere  piece  of  gossip  without  any  historical  con- 
firmation ^s  to  the  artist  or  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

The  value  of  this  pubHcation  is  so  great  for  educational  purposes  that 
one  hesitates  before  offering  any  criticism.  The  introductory  essays 
contributed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  are  models  of  careful,  well-informed,  and 
unobtrusive  scholarship  ;  they  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Fletcher's  biographical  notices  are  in  their  turn  models  of  conciseness 
and  economy  of  space,  and  give  just  the  information  which  should  excite 
the  student  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  subject  in  turn.  These 
notices,  however,  convey  some  idea  that  they  have  been  written  entirely 
apart  from  the  portraits  themselves,  and  are  such  as  an  historian  of 
Mr.  Fletcher's  known  capacity  could  turn  out  at  his  desk  with  ease 
without  troubHng  himself  at  any  time  to  look  at  the  portrait  to  which 
the  biographical  notice  was  to  be  attached.  This  may  not  have  been  the 
case,  but  seeing  that  the  whole  work  claims  authority  as  history, 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  historian  must  take  all  responsibility  in  this  department. 

The  most  difficult  share  in  this  publication  has  evidently  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Emery  Walker.  If  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  selection  or  a  false 
step,  he  has  only  done  what  other  persons  in  an  even  more  authoritative 
position  have  done  before  him.  The  complacency  with  which  biographers 
and  historians  disfigure  their  books  with  false  or  inferior  portraits  is 
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continued  even  to  the  present  day.  It  is  liardly  fair  on  Mr.  Emery  Walker 
to  lay  to  his  charge  any  errors  arising  from  ignorance  or  neglect,  which 
are  really  due  to  the  historian  and  not  to  the  producer  of  the  illustrations. 

Lionel  Oust. 


English  Liturgical  Colours.  By  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  and 
E.  G.  CuTHBERT  P.  Atchley,  M.R.C.S.  (London  :  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  1918.) 

The  nineteenth  century  was  well  on  its  way  before  any  scholar,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Anglican,  had  inquired  into  the  system  of  liturgical  colours 
used  in  England  under  the  old  service  books.  It  is  not  as  if  the  revival 
of  ceremonial  in  the  English  Church  was  unknown  earlier  ;  the  seventeenth 
century  had  seen  a  ceremonial  revival  under  scholars  so  competent  as 
Andrewes  and  Cosin  and  Wren :  but  probably  the  Caroline  divines  were 
more  interested  in  eastern  than  in  western  practice,  and  cared  less  for  the 
old  use  in  England  than  for  uses  which  were  more  primitive  still,  which 
they  found  in  eastern  liturgies  ;  and  the  churches  of  the  East  have  no 
colour  sequence.  The  learned  authors  of  this  fine  book  point  out  that  the 
year  1879  saw  the  publication  of  the  earliest  work  on  the  use  of  liturgical 
colours  in  England,  though  they  add  that  in  1860  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  The  Ecclesiologist.  But  the  subject  was  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Rock  in  The 
Church  of  our  Fathers  published  in  1849,  and  indeed  even  earlier  there  is 
a  reference  to  that  very  reduced  use  of  liturgical  colours  which  obtained 
in  England  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — black  for  Lent 
and  red  for  Easter — in  an  anti-tractarian  brochure,  A  Paper  Lantern  for 
Puseyites,  published  in  1843.  It  is  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  writers  of  this 
book  to  explore  the  use  of  English  churches  into  the  eighteenth  century 
(the  latest  instance  they  quote  is  a  survival  of  traditional  usage  in  1625), 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  odd  colour  sequence  of  black  for  Lent  and 
red  for  other  seasons  was  borne  out  by  evidence  given  before  the  Ritual 
Commission  in  1867.  This  book  has  established,  beyond  all  question, 
the  use  of  liturgical  colours  in  England  from  the  time  that  any  distinct 
use  can  be  traced.  The  writers  make  it  clear  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  vestments  began  to  be  graded;  in  parish  churches, 
according  to  their  richness  but  regardless  of  their  colour  :  they  were 
divided  into  festal,  Sunday,  and  ferial  suits.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  festal  vestments  were  further  subdivided  into  those  for  greater  and 
lesser  feasts.  Yet  there  was  a  cross-division,  for  Lent  had  its  special  colour, 
white  or  ashen-grey  (this  was  practically  universal  in  England),  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  colour  for  requiems  was  black.  Great  churches,  however, 
from  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  a  more  or  less  complete 
colour  sequence  ;  there  are  those  for  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Wells, 
and  Westminster  :  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  there  are  colour  sequences 
for  Exeter,  Wells,  Salisbury,  Evesham,  and  Pleshy,  besides  others. 

The  mass  of  evidence  brought  together  in  this  book  is  enormous  :  it 
comes  from  inventories,  from  wills,  and  from  liturgical  books,  and  much 
of  it  is  from  sources  stiH  in  manuscript.  From  all  this  Sir  William  Hope 
and  Mr.  Atchley  work  out  a  sequence  of  colours  according  to  the  ancient 
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use  of  the  Church  of  England :  it  is  a  sequence  lacking  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  that  sequence  secundum  Romanam  curiam  which  Bishop 
Graunson  promulgated  at  Exeter  and  which  is  commonly  followed  to-day. 
We  wish  that  the  learned  authors  had  attempted  some  rationale  of  this 
ancient  English  use,  for  most  certainly  it  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on 
its  face.  The  special  feature  of  this  book,  and  one  which  will  make  it 
invaluable  to  future  scholars,  is  the  skilful  interpretation  of  difficulties  which 
have  puzzled  less  learned  antiquaries.  Thus  in  a  1552  inventory  of  the 
church  goods  at  Lockington,  Yorkshire,  there  is  noted  a  vestment  of 
*  cramefatherid  silke '.  The  editor  of  that  list  for  the  Surtees  Society 
(xcvii.  66)  left  the  entry  unexplained,  but  these  writers  at  once  identify 
the  word  as  'crane  coloured  ',  i.e. the  bluish-grey  which  was  used  in  Lent 
(p.  178).  Another  example  is  the  identification  of  a  suit  of  vestments  in 
a  Westminster  Abbey  inventory  of  c.  1540  with  a  suit  given  to  the  abbey 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  (p.  106).  One  obscurity  they  allow  to 
remain  in  a  notice  on  p.  31  of  the  vestments  at  Hedsor,  Buckinghamshire, 
where  there  were  '  thre  vestments  the  best  of  red  vellvett  and  grene  tynsell 
of  the  bake'.  The  editor  of  the  Buckinghamshire  inventories  for  the 
Alcuin  Club  has  suggested  that  the  last  three  words  mean  *  a  green  cross  on 
the  back ',  and  the  suggestion  might  have  been  noticed.  The  writers 
note  (p.  33)  the  only  instance  at  present  known  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1552  leaving  at  a  parish  church  (St.  Nicholas,  Rochester)  copes  for  festivals, 
Sundays,  and  inferior  days  ;  this  important  memorandum,  they  say, 
was  completely  passed  over  by  the  editor  who  printed  the  Kentish  inven- 
tories in  the  Archaeologia  Cantiana.  The  appendices  and  the  glossary  and 
index  contain  a  rare  amount  of  learning,  to  be  found  in  no  other  single  work. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  writers  do  not  always,  apparently,  preserve  the 
forms  of  place-names  given  in  the  Edwardian  inventories  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  indeed  better  if  they  had  adopted  the  ordinary  form.  Thus  on 
p.  167  '  Hawsham '  is  '  Howsham ',  while  '  Sancton ',  so  printed  on  p.  199, 
is  '  Santon '  (as  the  1552  Commissioners  in  fact  wrote  it)  on  p.  178  :  both 
references  are  to  one  and  the  same  inventory,  and  the  place  is  indexed  as 
'Santon'.  These  are  the  only  instances  we  have  noticed  in  this  book, 
which  contains  some  thousands  of  such  entries,  and  it  is  a  witness  to 
the  minute  accuracy  with  which  the  authors  have  handled  their  materials  : 
an  accuracy  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  their  wide  learning  and  research. 
The  book  is  indeed  a  singularly  fine  example  of  accurate  scholarship  joined 
to  laborious  research,  and  it  is  fitly  dedicated  to  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  English  scholar  to  fix  the  standard  of 
ecclesiological  learning.  Its  excellence  emphasizes  sadly  the  loss  which 
archaeology  and  ecclesiology  have  suffered  by  the  recent  death  of  one  of 
the  joint  authors,  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope.  S.  L.  Ollard. 

Archaeologia  Aeliana,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  edited  by  R.  Blair.  Third  series,  vol.  xv. 
(Kendal,  1918.) 

This  volume  is  slightly  under  the  usual  size,  and  six  of  the  eight  papers 
it  contains  are  more  or  less  biographical.    It  includes  a  careful  and  com- 
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petent  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Greenwell,  whose  loss  to  the  study  of 
Northumbrian  antiquities  would  be  immeasurably  great  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  did  so  much  to  found  a  school  of  researchers  in  that  subject,  which  is 
well  represented  by  his  biographer  and  by  other  contributors  to  this  volume, 
not  excluding  the  editor.  Further  specimens  of  his  anecdotage  would 
have  been  welcome.  An  obituary  notice  of  the  seventh  duke  of  Northum- 
berland is  illustrated  by  a  fine  photogravure.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson  records 
all  that  need  be  known  about  George  Tate,  the  historian  of  Alnwick, 
(d.  1871),  and  John  Horsley,  the  author  of  Britannia  Romana  (d.  1731/2) ; 
his  article  on  the  unpublished  letters  of  the  scholar  Richard  Dawes  C1709- 
66)  is  also  biographical,  but  the  letters  themselves  are  not  of  much  interest. 
Mr.  Boutflower's  notes  on  Thomas  Cradock's  estate,  which  was  the  subject 
of  litigation  for  over  60  years,  contains  some  contributions  to  Durham 
pedigrees.  But  the  second  and  eighth  items  are  most  important.  Dr.  Haver- 
field  contributes  a  brief  but  most  suggestive  summary  of  the  facts  which 
are  known  or  guessed  about  Christianity  in  northern  England  in  the 
Romano-British  period,  with  illustrations  from  inscriptions  and  other 
remains.  He  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  deus  vetus  or  di  veteres,  to 
whom  there  are  no  less  than  40  dedications  between  York  and  the  wall ; 
and  from  the  occasional  spelling  hveteri  or  vheteri  he  infers  a  German 
deity — not,  however,  the  '  good  old  God '  of  the  modern  Hun.  But  in  that 
case  the  frequent  plural,  sometimes  feminine,  would  be  dilSicult  to  explain  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  content  with  the  ordinary  adjective,  the  initial 
v=w  of  which  might  be  aspirated  now  and  then  by  Teutonic  monument 
makers.  The  current  instalment  of  Durham  seals  with  six  most  delectable 
plates  describes  in  part  ii,  57  archidiaconal,  26  decanal,  25  capitular  speci- 
mens, and  a  few  examples  of  the  seals  of  the  secular  clergy  ;  in  part  iii, 
24  seals  of  hospitals  and  universities,  including  for  Oxford  BaUiol  and 
Durham  colleges  ;  and  in  part  iv,  97  examples  of  the  seals  of  monasteries, 
abbots,  priors,  and  obedientiaries,  especially  the  priors  of  Durham,  many 
of  whom  were  previously  wardens  of  Durham  College.  The  notes  are  chiefly 
historical,  but  care  is  taken,  as  in  the  last  volume,  to  indicate  points  of 
artistic  interest.  There  are  a  few  slips  or  misprints,  e.g.  in  the  note 
referring  to  William  of  Durham  on  p.  153 ;  and  some  few  legends  might  have 
been  further  emended,  e.  g.  in  3337(5)  it  is  tempting  to  read  [tab]e,  and  in 
3496  [s]pi[ne].  a  good  specimen  of  a  knife  used  as  a  seal  is  figured  on 
p.  146.  In  a  note  on  p.  178  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  a  wife  and  a  son 
of  an  abbot  of  Leicester.    Altogether  the  volume  is  quite  a  good  one. 

H.  E.  D.  Blakiston. 
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Short  Notices 

On  3-5  January  1919  the  Congres  Frangais  de  la  By  He  met  at  Marseilles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  and  fasc.  ii 
(the  publication  of  fasc.  i  has  been  delayed)  of  its  Seances  et  Travaux 
(Section  d' Archeologie,  Histoire,  GeograpMe  et  Ethnographic.  Marseilles  : 
Chambre  de  Commerce,  1919)  is  now  before  us.  With  the  political 
purpose  of  the  publication  this  review  is  not  concerned  ;  but  some  of 
the  papers  have  an  historical  character  which  entitles  them  to  a 
mention  in  its  pages.  First  among  these  stands  the  scholarly  and 
exhaustive  paper  of  M.  Brehier  on  early  relations  between  the  Franks 
and  Syria  and  the  protectorate  of  Charles  the  Great.  This  is  largely 
based  upon  the  article  of  Professor  Vasilyev  on  Charles  the  Great  and  Harun 
al  Rashid  in  volume  xx  of  the  Vizantinshiy  Vremennik ;  but  the  valuable 
matter  is  much  more  accessible  in  French  than  in  Russian,  and  M.  Brehier 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  protectorate  at  greater  length  and  traces  its 
history  down  to  the  crusades.  The  incredible  story  of  the  foundation  of 
an  Arab  mosque  at  Constantinople  in  717  is  accepted  by  M.  Brehier 
(p.  35,  n.  4),  but  it  has  now  been  shownbyMr.Hasluck  [Journ.  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  xxii.  157  fi.)  to  be  unhistorical.  The  paper  of  M.  Duprat 
on  the  relations  between  Provence  and  the  Levant  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  crusades  is  an  interesting  collection  of  obscure  facts,  though  many 
of  them  are,  as  illustrations  of  the  subject,  very  far-fetched,  as  when  we  are 
told  that  the  rebuke  of  a  bishop  of  Marseilles  by  Gregory  the  Great  for 
breaking  images  shows  that  eastern  iconoclasts  had  been  at  work  there, 
though  iconoclasm  did  not  appear  in  the  East  till  more  than  one  hundred 
years  later.  We  cannot  imagine  why  the  writer  supposes  the  edict  of 
Honorius  in  418  to  have  been  issued  at  Constantinople.  This  is  not  a  mere 
sHp,  for  an  argument  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  journey  to  Aries 
is  based  upon  it  (p.  89,  n.  6).  M.  Duprat  is  behind  the  times  in  his  citations, 
citing  the  above  edict  in  Bouquet's  Collection  instead  of  Mommsen  and 
Meyer's  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Procopius  in  Isambert's  text 
instead  of  Haury's,  and  the  hfe  of  Leodegar  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  instead 
of  the  edition  of  Krusch,  besides  other  similar  instances.  If  this  is  done 
in  order  to  avoid  using  German  editions,  it  is  sacrificing  scholarship 
and  accuracy  to  an  irrelevant  and  ephemeral  sentiment.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  M.  Brehier  also  cites  the  Imperial  Annals  in  Pertz  instead 
of  in  Kurze,  though  both  are  German.  The  papers  on  the  claims  to  the 
title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  are  of  genealogical  and  legal  rather  than  historical 
interest ;  but  on  p.  10  two  hitherto  unknown  charters  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
as  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  municipal  archives  of  Marseilles  are  pubHshed 
by  Comte  de  Gerin-Ricard.     Accurate  printing  can  hardly  be  expected 
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in  the  papers  of  a  congress  ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  at  p.  78, 1.  3, 
a  sentence  is  left  unfinished  and  the  point  lost  by  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  Marseilles.  E.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Seton's  Blessed  Giles  of  Assisi  (British  Franciscan 
Studies,  viii.  Manchester  :  University  Press,  1918)  gives  a  carefully  edited 
text  of  the  Short  Life  of  St.  Giles  with  a  translation  and  valuable  introduction. 
Mr.  Seton,  in  a  critical  chapter  based  on  no  small  study  and  research  into 
the  available  material,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Long  and 
Short  Lives  of  St.  Giles  respectively,  adopting  for  his  own  use  a  fifteenth- 
century  Bodleian  manuscript  not  hitherto  used  in  this  connexion.  In 
agreement  with  P.  L.  Lemmens  and  P.  H.  BuUetti  and  in  opposition 
(as  he  himself  points  out)  to  P.  van  Ortroy  and  M.  Sabatier  he  has  chosen, 
upon  tests  which  appear  sound,  the  Short  Life  as  the  earlier  and  more 
authentic  form  of  an  original  Lifeoi  St.  Giles  which  he  conjecturally  attributes 
to  Brother  Leo  himself.  That  the  life  here  given  belongs  mainly  to  the 
Leonine  portion  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
general  student  of  Franciscan  literature.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 
some  discrimination  may  be  necessary.  Even  in  the  '  Little  Flowers  of 
St.  Francis  '  itself,  distinction  has  of  recent  years  been  drawn  between 
he  earlier,  probably  Leonine,  and  the  later  portion.  This  distinction, 
in  subject-matter,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
serenely  '  perfect  joy  '  of  St.  Francis  in  chapter  viii  and  the  ecstasy  of  the 
later,  more  developed  tradition  shaped  by  Fr.  Hugolin  of  San  Giorgio.  But 
it  may  well  be  the  case  that  in  the  Long  Life  of  St.  Giles  the  distinction  here 
marked  was  actual.  St.  Giles's  length  of  years  may  have  carried  him  over 
into  a  life  of  contemplative  ecstasy  which  developed  later  among  the 
Franciscans  and  was  not  general.  However  that  may  be,  the  saint  belongs, 
in  his  early  life  at  any  rate,  to  the  little  group  which  surrounded  St.  Francis 
himself  and  embodied  in  its  life  and  tradition  the  simplest  and  purest 
Franciscan  principle.  Here  we  get  the  essence  of  Franciscanism,  and 
realize  that  it  consists  in  the  apprehension  and  application  to  the  art  of 
living  of  a  wholly  different  set  of  values  from  those  which  obtained  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  obtain  to-day.  A.  M.  C. 

When  Dr.  Rashdall  had  to  choose  a  frontispiece  for  the  Oxford  part 
of  his  history  of  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  selected 
a  facsimile  of  a  deed  (then  believed  to  be  of  about  1180,  but  now  known 
to  be  rather  later)  which  as  clearly  proves  as  if  the  statement  had  been 
explicitly  made,  that  an  active  literary  institution  was  at  that  date  at 
work  in  the  city  of  Oxford.  It  constitutes  as  a  fact  one  of  the  earliest 
proofs  that  the  university  was  at  that  time  in  full  being.  Yet  the  docu- 
ment merely  shows  that  there  were,  in  and  about  St.  Mary's  Church, 
three  illuminators,  a  scribe,  and  two  parchment  sellers  among  the  witnesses 
to  a  single  deed.  The  pamphlet  by  Dr.  H.  P,  Stokes,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  interest  in  Cambridge  history,  on  Cambridge  Stationers,  Printers, 
Bookbinders,  <&c.  (Cambridge,  1919),  contains  a  lecture  dealing  with  the 
same  classes  of  literary  tradesmen,  and  affords  notes  on  the  Cambridge 
stationers,  university  printers,  illuminators,  and  all  others  (except  authors) 
who  have  been  concerned  in  book  production  since  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
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together  with  a  reprint  of  the  late  Mr.  Kobert  Bowes's  list  of  them. 
Dr.  Stokes's  special  knowledge  enables  him  to  throw  light  on  many  of  the 
persons  named  and  on  the  offices  held  by  them.  There  is  also  a  plan  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Senate  House  Yard  in  1769,  with  names  of  the 
occupiers  of  tenements,  showing  how  these  book  producers  clustered 
round  Kegent  Walk  and  Great  St.  Mary's.  Perhaps  Lorimer  {'  bit-maker  ') 
on  pp.  3  and  26  is  a  misprint  for  Luminor.  To  some  readers  the  list  of 
Cambridge  guides  on  the  last  three  pages  will  be  as  useful  as  any  part  of 
the  pamphlet.  The  sixty-five  guides  or  editions  of  guides  which  are 
enumerated  between  1748  and  the  present  day  are  sure  to  contain  a  good 
many  facts  which,  having  served  a  contemporary  purpose,  were  displaced 
by  later  accounts,  and  which  have  to  be  recovered  with  considerable 
trouble,  though  they  well  illustrate  the  evolution  and  associations  of  old 
Cambridge  buildings.  The  lecture  was  given  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bowes 
presenting  a  collection  of  Cambridge  books  to  the  town  library,  E. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wright's  Life  and  Works  of  Arthur  Hall  of  Grantham 
(Manchester  :  University  Press,  1919)  can,  we  are  afraid,  only  be  described 
as  a  monument  of  misapplied  industry.  The  industry  is  undeniable, 
and  in  point  of  scholarship  the  book  is  only  marred  by  such  small  slips 
as  the  countess  of '  Salisbury  '  for  '  Shrewsbury  '  (p.  45), '  duke  '  for  '  earl ' 
of  Bedford  (p.  88),  and  the  confusion  (p.  89)  of  the  lord  treasurer  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  household.  But  the  laborious  accumulation  and  discussion 
of  details  about  Arthur  Hall  is  a  sad  waste  of  energy.  His  name  extorts 
mention  in  history  and  literature  in  two  connexions  :  he  is  beheved  to 
have  been  the  first  translator  of  Homer  into  English,  and  he  and  his  servant, 
Smalley,  illustrated  by  their  unruly  conduct  the  rules  and  privileges  of  the 
house  of  commons.  But  Mr.  Wright  treats  the  cases  of  privilege  merely 
as  incidents  in  Hall's  insignificant  career  and  not  as  illustrations  of  con- 
stitutional development  which  alone  give  them  any  importance  ;  and 
Hall's  fame  as  a  '  translator  of  Homer '  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that, 
as  Mr.  Wright  says  (p.  139),  '  if  he  did  possess  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  it 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  rendering  Homer  '.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  attempt 
to  translate  the  Greek  at  all ;  he  is  merely  the  bad  translator  of  a  bad 
French  version  of  Homer,  and  his  book  is,  in  Mr.  Wright's  words,  '  on  the 
whole  a  sorry  product '  (p.  170).  Yet  we  are  given  a  whole  chapter  on 
*  Arthur  Hall's  attitude  towards  Greek  Life  '  ;  and  the  same  myopia 
gives  us  another  chapter  on  the  '  Views  on  Economic  Matters  '  expressed 
by  a  writer  whose  chief  contribution  to  that  science  was  his  advocacy  of 
fresh  debasement  of  the  coinage  (pp.  114-15).  '  A.  F.  P. 


There  are,  unfortunately,  few  pre -reformation  sources  for  the  history 
of  municipal  organization  and  development  in  Scotland,  and  for  his  book 
on  The  Stirling  Merchant  Gild  and  Life  of  John  Cowane  (Stirling  :  Jamieson 
&  Munro,  1919)  Mr.  David  B.  Morris  has  not  found  in  the  local  records 
much  new  material  for  the  early  history  of  the  merchant  gild.  He  gives, 
however,  a  general  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  merchant 
gild  in  Scotland,  and  from  references  in  charters  and  other  documents  is 
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able  to  discover  something  about  the  origin  of  the  Stirling  gild.  The 
records  of  the  gildry  are  in  existence  from  1592,  and  Mr.  Morris  tells  us 
more  about  its  later  history  which  illustrates  some  general  features  of 
Scottish  economic  life — the  conflict  with  the  craft  gilds,  the  struggle  with 
unfree  burghs  and  persons  over  the  right  of  trading.  He  also  describes 
the  conditions  of  entry  to  the  gildry,  its  relation  to  apprenticeship,  the 
composition  of  the  dean  of  gild's  court,  &c.  A  fuller  analysis  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  gild  council  would  have  been  interesting.  John 
Cowane  was  a  Stirling  merchant,  dean  of  gild,  representative  of  the  burgh 
in  parliament  and  in  the  convention  of  the  burghs,  and  also  a  benefactor 
of  the  town,  leaving  money  to  found  an  almshouse  for  decayed  gild  brethren. 
Mr.  Morris  gives  an  account  of  affairs  in  Stirling  during  his  life  and  of  his 
share  in  them,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  family  records  from 
which  further  details  of  his  career  could  be  suppUed.  T.  K. 

A  little  book  on  The  Relation  of  John  Locke  to  English  Deism,  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Hefelbower,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas 
(Chicago,  Illinois  :  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918),  exhibits  merits 
and  defects  which  are  not  uncommon  in  work  coming  to  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  evidence  of  much  industry  in 
collecting  information  directly  bearing  on  the  thesis  which  the  writer 
has  chosen  ;  and  this  industry  is  not  without  its  reward.  A  real  service 
is  performed  in  bringing  relevant  facts  together  and  setting  them  out  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  In  the  present  instance,  moreover,  when  thus  set  out  they 
are  surveyed  with  sound  common  sense,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  while 
it  is  what  one  would  have  expected,  is  also  probably  correct.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  writer's  discussion  of  his  special  theme  is  unsupported  by  any 
soUd  foundation  of  general  scholarship.  The  introduction,  which  is  intended 
to  describe  the  historical  background  of  the  deistic  movement,  depends 
wholly  upon  secondary  authorities  and  shows,  as  does  the  book  throughout, 
much  ignorance  and  even  grave  misunderstanding  of  medieval  culture, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  author  thinks  Dante  to  have  been  far  more 
original  than  he  was  in  his  reverence  for  Virgil,  Hooker  (whom  Mr.  Hefel- 
bower oddly  enough  supposes  to  have  been  a  bishop)  in  his  respect  for 
reason,  Locke  in  his  desire  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  in  their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  '  double  truth  '. 
Both  this  introduction,  indeed,  and  the  tedious  '  methodological '  digression 
on  pp.  32  ff.  might  have  been  omitted  without  loss.  But  the  writer's 
main  positions — that  Locke  stood,  as  against  the  deists,  for  the  view  that 
revelation,  while  it  could  not  contradict  reason,  might  yet  contain  truths 
which  were  above  reason  ;  that  he  was  not  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  deist ;  and  that  he  is  neither  to  be  included  among  the  deists  nor 
regarded  as  their  intellectual  progenitor,  but  that  he, and  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  '  co-ordinate  parts  '  of  the  liberal  movement  in  seventeenth- 
century  theology — these  are  clearly  expounded  and  the  evidence  in  their 
favour  fairly  marshalled.  We  may  add  that  the  notion  that  the  charac- 
teristic of  historical  deism  was  the  theory  of  an  '  absentee  God  '  is  so 
often  met  with  thab  one  welcomes  a  decided  statement  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts.  C.  C.  J.  W. 
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We  have  received  the  first  part  of  an  Atlas  de  Geographie  Historique 
de  la  Belgique  pubhshed  under  the  skilful  editorship  of  M.  Leon  Van  der 
Essen,  professor  at  the  university  of  Louvain  (Brussels  :  Van  Oest,  1919). 
It  contains  the  tenth  out  of  a  projected  series  of  thirteen  maps,  and  portrays 
the  geographical  situation  estabhshed  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  of 
8  November  1785.  An  elaborate  introduction,  with  full  references  to 
authorities,  by  M.  Fran9ois  L.  Ganshof,  describes  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  affecting  the  Low  Countries  and  traces  in  detail  their 
alterations  during  the  eighty  years  following.  The  map  is  clearly  drawn, 
but  as  it  is  folded  in  four  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  bind  it.  This  is  a  pity, 
because  plates  kept  loose  in  a  portfolio  are  inconvenient  and  always  liable 
to  injury  when  consulted.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  valuable  publication 
when  it  is  further  advanced.  F. 

Dr.  Kirk  H.  Porter's  History  of  Suffrage  in  the  United  States  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1918)  is  a  readable  survey  of  voting  qualifications  from 
1776.  The  record  is  largely  that  of  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  one 
set-back  being  the  successful  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  by  the  southern 
states  in  defiance  of  the  letter  of  the  federal  constitution.  Dr.  Porter 
raises  an  interesting  point  as  to  the  war  of  1812.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  naturahzed  Englishman's  right  to  vote  ;  hence  the 
movement  to  remove  property  and  tax  qualifications  imposed  on  native 
Americans  was  encouraged.  In  1918  seven  states  actually  allowed  un- 
naturaUzed  aliens  to  vote,  a  result  of  the  welcome  western  states  have 
always  given  to  the  useful  class  of  immigrants  whom  they  attract. 

G.  B.  H. 

The  North- West  Company  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history 
of  Western  Canada  that  it  well  deserves  the  elaborate  monograph  which 
Dr.  G.  C.  Davidson  has  devoted  to  it.  The  North-West  Company  (Berkeley  : 
University  of  California  Press,  1918)  adheres  to  the  severest  type  of 
American  dissertation  (though  it  is,  in  fact,  written  by  a  Canadian  soldier). 
Hence  we  only  find  in  an  occasional  note  traces  of  the  human  element 
that  lay  behind  the  trade  and  trading  methods  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
early  expeditions  to  the  west  and  of  Mackenzie's  explorations  is  singularly 
colourless  and  uninspiring.  Within,  however,  the  limitations  necessitated 
by  the  manner  of  its  form  the  volume  throws  valuable  light  upon  a  side  of 
Canadian  history  which  has  been  hitherto  mainly  known  through  the  sketch 
in  the  first  volume  of  Masson's  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord- 
Ouest.  H.  E.  E. 

M.  Aulard  does  not  pretend  that  his  essay  on  La  Revolution  frangaise 
et  le  Regime  feodal  (Paris:  Alcan,  1919)  is  anything  more  than  a  sketch, 
and  it  should  be  read  with  this  in  mind,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  slighter  in  execution  than  the  work  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
coming  from  his  hands.  It  has  an  excellent  and  valuable  bibliography 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  of  rural  affairs  in  France  prior 
to  1789.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Aulard  definitely  rejects 
M.  Sagnac's  view  that  feudal  dues  under  Louis  XVI  became  positively 
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heavier  than  before,  and  he  does  justice  to  the  generosity  with  which 
many  of  the  great  lords  of  France  administered  their  estates  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  book  touches  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  serfdom  in  France  before  1789,  rejects  as  unreliable  the  figures 
(1,500,000)  which  historians  have  hitherto  quoted  (copying  probably 
from  the  Abbe  Clerget),  and  ends  by  saying  there  were  *  thousands  and 
thousands  '.  Yet  we  may  note  that  all  the  evidence  produced  by  M.  Aulard 
comes  from  Burgundy,  Franche-Comte,  Bourbonnais,  and  Nivernais,  and 
as  the  outcry  against  serfdom  came  principally  from  those  parts,  it  is 
perhaps  not  rash  to  assume  that  it  was  there  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
rest  of  France.  If  Arthur  Young  is  to  be  trusted,  the  worst  parts  of 
France  were  the  district  of  heath  (i.e.  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Gascony), 
Sologne,  the  Bourbonnais,  the  Nivernais,  and  Burgundy,  but  he  attributes 
this  state  of  affairs,  not  to  serfdom,  of  which  he  says  not  a  word,  but  to  the 
ignorance  and  torpidity  of  the  metayers  and  the  prejudice  and  indolence 
of  the  gentlemen  (see  ed.  of  1792,  i.  336).  There  is  still  room  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  rural  conditions  of  France  before  the  Revolution, 
contrasting  them  especially  with  those  prevalent  in  Britain,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  remainder  of  M.  Aulard's  book  is  a  thorough  study 
of  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  destroying  the  regime  feodal^  i.  e.  the 
payment  of  dues  other  than  rent,  levied  on  land.  He  shows  that  the  con- 
stituent Assembly,  by  allowing  those  dues  which  had  their  origin  in  con- 
tract to  survive,  actually  continued  le  regime  feodal,  and  that  the  state  made 
a  revenue  by  levying  these  dues  on  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  domains. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  Convention  to  suppress  all  these  dues  by  the  law 
of  17  July  1793  and  thereby  not  only  to  inflict  gross  injustice  and  loss  on 
the  landlords,  but  at  a  time  of  great  financial  stress,  to  deprive  the  state 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  source  of  income.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

M.  Albert  Mathiez  has  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  La  Conspiration 
de  VEtranger  (Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1918)  twelve  Etudes  Robespierristes, 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  Annates  Revolutionnaires  under  his 
own  editorship  and  in  other  journals.  Some  of  them  have  already  provided 
material  for  his  book  La  Revolution  et  les  Etrangers.  The  studies  are  here 
reprinted  without  introduction  or  commentary,  a  procedure  which  is  apt 
to  be  misleading.  For  instance,  in  one  called  '  I'Histoire  Secrete  du  Comite 
de  Salut  Public  ',  M.  Mathiez  asserts  that  the  bulletins,  sent  to  Greville 
by  a  mysterious  agent  said  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  which 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  published  among  the  Dropmore 
papers,  deserve  more  careful  attention  than  the  scorn  with  which  Mr.  Clap- 
ham  and  M.  Aulard  have  treated  them.  The  two  succeeding  essays, 
which  a  foot-note  shows  to  have  been  published  two  and  four  years  later, 
prove  that  the  so-called  report  of  St.  Just  on  the  relations  between  the 
Republic  and  the  neutral  powers,  generally  recognized  at  the  time  as  the 
work  of  an  enemy  agent,  was  not  only  sent  to  the  allied  powers  along  with 
these  bulletins,  but  was  the  work  of  the  same  hand — that  is,  of  the  Comte 
d' Antraigues — and  that  these  so-called  official  reports  of  the  committee  were 
written  up  by  him  at  Verona  from  the  well-informed  gossip  of  his  spies  in 
Paris.  Fabre  d'figlantine,  an  old  enemy  of  M.  Mathiez,  is  shown  in  one  study 
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to  be  the  inventor  of  the  term  '  conspiration  de  I'etranger ',  in  another  to 
be  not  only  the  accuser,  but  the  accomplice,  if  not  the  instigator,  of  Delaunay 
in  the  matter  of  falsifying  the  decree  for  liquidating  La  Compagnie  des 
Indes.  Five  more  studies  are  devoted  to  vindicating  M.  Mathiez's  hero 
Robespierre  from  the  charge  of  being  connected  with  Pitt's  agents  and 
impUcating  M.  Aulard's  hero  Danton.  Another  shows  that  so  far  from 
Herault  de  Sechelles  being  the  friend  and  follower  of  Danton,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Hebertists  and  involved  in  their  fall.  The  volume 
concludes  with  an  interesting  study  of  the  changes  during  the  Revolution 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  immunity  of  the  parliamentary 
representative  and  its  possible  application  to  present-day  problems. 
Though  M.  Mathiez  gives  the  facts  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  it  is  evident  that  he  favours  the  policy  of  the 
Convention  of  abrogating  its  powers  of  protection  and  control  over  its 
members  to  a  small  independent  committee,  at  any  rate  when  the  enemy 
is  at  the  gates.  M.  A.  P. 

The  two  volumes  on  Modern  France,  1815-1913,  by  M.  Emile 
Bourgeois  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1919),  recently  added  by  Dr. 
Prothero  to  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series,  give  at  once  the  most  com- 
pact and  the  most  readable  sketch  of  French  history  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  has  appeared  in  English.  It  was  written  for  inclusion 
in  the  series  by  a  distinguished  historian  and  teacher  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  book  was  written  in  French,  acknowledge- 
ment is  also  due  to  the  anonymous  translator  for  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  M.  Bourgeois  has  the  happy  gift  of  holding  his  reader's  interest 
without  sparing  him  full  detail.  Only  here  and  there  in  the  second 
volume  we  have  felt  the  narrative  to  be  too  compressed.  There  is  no 
picturesque  writing  and  very  little  disquisition,  yet  the  reader,  especially 
if  he  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  French  literature  and  the 
topography  of  Paris,  will  find  that  M.  Bourgeois  has  given  him  an  intimate 
and  convincing  idea  of  recent  French  history.  His  treatment  of  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of  the  recovery 
of  France  after  the  war  of  1870  are  good  examples  of  his  clear,  well-informed, 
dispassionate  manner.  The  book  is  not  without  bias.  M.  Bourgeois  is 
primarily  a  student  of  foreign  policy,  who  is  engrossed  in  the  observation 
of  France,  holding  her  own  and  widening  her  influence,  as  a  great  nation. 
To  this  everything  else  is  subsidiary  ;  apart  from  this  French  political  life 
would  be  without  meaning.  No  bias  is  so  safe  and,  when  dangerous,  so 
easily  corrected.  F.  M.  P. 

In  his  Cost-Indie's  Geldmiddelen  van  1817  op  1818  ('s  Grave nhage  : 
Nijhoff,  1919)  Mr.  P.  H.  Van  der  Kemp  continues  his  studies  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Dutch  Indies  after  their  restitution  by  the  British.  He 
explains  the  measures  taken  to  re-establish  the  finances,  dealing  in  turn 
with  the  customs  tariff,  the  opium  duties,  the  salt  revenue,  and  other 
sources  of  income.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  renewal  of 
commerce  with  Japan  in  1817,  and  the  abortive  efforts  made  in  the  same 
year  to  reopen  the  tea  trade  with  China.  G. 
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There  are  occasional  slips  in  the  scholarship  of  The  History  of  Europe 
from  1862  to  1914  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1918),  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
L.  H.  Holt  and  Captain  A.  W.  Chilton,  as  in  the  description  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
as  emperor  of  Germany  (pp.  4  and  549),  and  of  Ireland  in  1911  as  labouring 
'  under  an  obsolete  and  unjust  land  system  '  (p.  512).  Nevertheless,  it 
reaches  a  high  standard  as  '  popular  '  history  because  of  its  good  sense  of 
proportion  and  its  skilful  and  abundant  use  of  the  most  vivid  first-hand 
material  (state  papers,  speeches,  memoirs,  diaries,  letters)  in  describing 
events.  The  book  rightly  treats  the  growth  of  German  ambitions  as  its 
central  theme,  and  should  attract  the  general  reader  as  much  in  England 
as  in  America.  •  G.  B.  H. 

The  third  volume  of  Sir  Adolphus  WilUam  Ward's  Germany,  1815-1890 
(Cambridge :  University  Press,  1918),  deals  with  a  period  important  indeed, 
but  not  marked  by  great  events  or  impressive  changes  of  fortune.  The 
regular  narrative  is  carried  on  from  1871  to  1890.  The  measures  necessary 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  new  German  empire,  the  attempts 
to  overcome  the  obstinate  hostility  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  conflict  between 
the  state  and  the  Roman  church,  best  known  as  the  Kulturkam'pf,  the 
somewhat  perplexing  evolutions  of  German  political  parties,  the  course 
of  foreign  policy,  and  the  downfall  of  Bismarck  are  the  principal  themes. 
There  are  two  additional  chapters.  The  first  gives  a  summary  of  German 
intellectual  and  social  life  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  the  best  in  the  volume.  The  author's  encyclopaedic  knowledge  and 
wide  sympathies  are  here  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage.  It  is 
a  question  whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  by  concentrating 
upon  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  so  gaining  space  for  fuller  treat- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  long  array  of  names  distinguished  in  almost 
every  field  of  intellectual  labour  is  in  itself  impressive  and  apt  to  stimulate 
curiosity.  The  second  of  these  chapters  sketches  the  course  of  German 
political  history  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Second.  As  a  whole,  the  present  volume  has  the  solid  merits  of  its  pre- 
decessors. It  is  characterized  by  the  same  mastery  of  materials,  love  of 
truth,  and  impartial  justice,  tempered  by  generous  allowance  for  human 
infirmity.  It  is  not  free  from  their  defects,  a  certain  lack  of  distinctness  and 
vividness  in  the  narrative,  a  certain  drowsiness  of  style,  and  a  certain 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  most  EngHshmen  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  subject.  As  in  former  volumes  the  bibliography  is  copious  and 
judicious.  One  or  two  slips  may  be  noted.  '  French  troops  '  (p.  44)  should 
be  *  Italian  troops  '.  '  Include  a  general  treaty  '  (p.  399)  should  be  *  con- 
clude a  general  treaty'.  PhiHstines  may  be  warned  that  'diplomatic 
labours'  on  p.  236  means  study  of  documents,  not  international  manoeuvres. 

F.  C.  M. 

M.  Fernand  Roches'  Manuel  des  Origines  de  la  Guerre  (Paris  :  Bossard, 
1919)  gives  a  decided  answer,  as  Professor  de  Lapradelle  claims  in  his 
preface,  to  the  question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  war.  It  is 
a  succinct  record  of  facts,  drawing  on  all  the  well-known  official  sources 
and  on  German  authorities  like  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Muehlon,  and 
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touching  on  opinions  as  recently  expressed  as  those  of  Professor  Oman. 
The  book  is  in  handy  form,  and  is  a  lucid  and  honest  summary  of  famous 
days.  ^-  ^-  H. 

A  short  and  popular  pamphlet  on  Anglo-Belgian  Relations  Past  and 
Present  (London :  Constable,  1918)  has  been  issued  by  two  then  exiled 
Liege  professors,  MM.  H.  van  der  Linden  and  P.  Hamelius.  So  far  as  it 
concerns  the  near  present  it  has  no  concern  with  us  here,  but  it  shows 
brightly  and  clearly  how  the  recent  relations  of  England  and  Belgium 
arose  inevitably  from  the  past  relations,  both  political  and  economic, 
between  England  and  the  seventeen  principalities  of  the  Netherlands  and 
may  be  accepted  by  the  general  reader  as  substantially  adequate  for  its 
purpose.  The  historian  will  perhaps  regret  a  tendency  to  overstress 
that  very  impalpable  and  very  modern  thing  '  Belgian  nationality  '.  But 
the  authors  have  their  excuse  in  the  common  interests,  economic  conditions, 
and  dynastic  relations  of  the  seventeen  or  more  provinces  that  have  brought 
about  some  sort  of  union  of  feeling  from  Burgundian  and  Hapsburg  times 
onwards  between  the  men  of  different  tongues,  races,  and  faiths  occupying 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.         T.  F.  T. 

Such  standard  publications  as  the  Annual  Register  for  1918  (London  : 
Longmans,  1919)  and  the  Statesman's  Y  ear-Book  for  the  Year  1919  (London  : 
Macmillan)  do  not  call  for  detailed  notice  in  these  pages,  but  the  two 
volumes  before  us  are  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance.  The  one 
relates  calmly  and  methodically  the  events  of  the  annus  mirahilis  which 
witnessed  the  end  of  the  great  war  ;  the  other,  though  revised  down  to 
last  May,  necessarily  records  a  transitional  state  of  things,  and  the  statistics 
there  given  with  regard  to  some  countries  will  be  referred  to  not  without 
surprise  when  peace  is — ^it  would  be  rash  to  say,  finally — established. 
Both  are  the  works  of  expert  writers,  and  the  volume  of  the  Register 
is  composed  with  remarkable  skill.  No  doubt,  like  the  Year-Booh,  it  will 
need  correction  when  fuller  information  is  available  ;  but  for  the  time  it 
will  stand  as  the  best  record  of  1918  that  we  possess  within  a  moderate 
compass.  The  '  sketch-map  of  the  partition  of  Europe  '  given  in  the 
Year-Booh  is  of  the  greater  historical  value  since  many  important  elements 
in  it  remain  for  settlement.  H. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  have  now  entered  upon 
their  fourth  series,  the  first  volume  of  which  (1918)  gives  a  prominent 
place  to  colonial  history.  Mr.  H.  E.  Egerton  writes  on  the  old  and  the  new 
systems  of  administration  of  crown  colonies,  Miss  U.  M.  Methley  on  the 
Ceylon  expedition  of  1803,  and  Mr.  Amery  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Wrong  on  the 
constitutional  development  respectively  of  South  Africa  and  Canada. 
Mr.  W.  Hudson  has  a  paper  on  the  manorial  conditions  of  Martham  in 
Norfolk  (1101-1292)  ;  Mr.  T.  F.  T.  Plucknett  offers  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  '  the  place  of  the  council  in  the  fifteenth  century  '  ;  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
Newton  treats  of  the  establishment  of  the  great  farm  of  the  customs. 
Madame  Lubimenko's  paper  on  the  correspondence  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  with  the  first  Romanovs  is  partly  based  (though  the  fact  is  not 
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mentioned)  on  materials  which  she  contributed  to  this  Review  in  1917 
(xxxii.  92-103).  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Green  discusses  the  duke  of  WelKngton's 
position  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  1822,  in  the  form  of  a  commentary 
on  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Acton,  ante,  iii.  (1888)  800.  I. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society 
of  England  (1915-17)  contains  several  valuable  papers.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  to  the  historian  is  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson's  contribution 
on  *  The  Record  of  Exchequer  Receipts  from  the  EngUsh  Jewry ',  read 
before  the  society  so  long  ago  as  1912.  It  defines  the  exact  relation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  exchequer  system,  shows  that  the  so-called  *  exchequer  of 
the  Jews  '  was  a  purely  legal  conception,  being  '  so  far  as  the  accountancy 
of  Jewish  receipts  is  concerned  a  myth',  and,  incidentally,  throws  consider- 
able Hght  on  the  technique  of  the  exchequer  system.  With  it  may  be 
compared  the  useful  paper  by  Sir  Lionel  Abrahams  on  '  The  Economic 
and  Financial  Position  of  the  Jews  in  Medieval  England  ',  which  advances 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  prosperity  and  financial  supremacy 
of  the  Enghsh  Jews,  before  1290,  has  been  exaggerated.  Dr.  Stokes's  paper 
on  '  The  Relationship  between  the  Jews  and  the  Royal  Family  of  England 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century  '  is  interesting  but  shghter.  There  are  several 
useful  contributions  to  the  bibhography  of  Jewish  manuscripts  in  this 
country.  T.  F.  T. 

The  three  latest  parts  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  (nos.  95, 
96,  97)  contain  little  that  is  of  general  historical  interest,  but  none  the  less 
include  several  good  archaeological  papers.  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson's 
paper  on  WilHam  Hogeson,  'episcopus  Dariensis',  is  a  model  study  of 
a  pre-Reformation  suffragan  bishop.  Bishops  in  fartibus  are  little  under- 
stood people  and  well  merit  some  attention.  Two  brief  architectural  papers 
by  Mr.  Bilson,  the  one  on  one  of  the  Hull  churches  and  the  other  consisting 
of  notes  on  Beverley  Minster,  are  examples  of  the  scholarly  work  which 
one  has  the  right  to  expect  from  their  author.  A  more  complete  monograph 
on  an  architectural  subject  is  that  contributed  by  Mr.  I' Anson  on  Helmsley 
Castle.  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  in  particular  and  genea- 
logical study  in  general  have  suffered  loss  through  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Clay.  A  posthumous  paper  by  him  on  the  pedigree  of  one  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Savile  family  is  printed  in  no.  97.  J. 

In  Annates  du  Midi,  nos.  113  et  114,  pp.  55-86,  M.  J.  A.  Brutails, 
whose  contributions  to  Gascon  history  are  well  known,  pubhshes  an 
elaborate  article  on  '  les  fiefs  du  roi  et  les  alleux  en  Guienne  ',  based  on 
M.  Bemont's  careful  edition  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS.  of  the  Recognitiones 
feodorum  in  Aquitania.  It -sets  forth  a  lucid  and  ordered  account  of  the 
extraordinarily  complex  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  the  individual  acts  of 
recognition,  and  supplies  important  generahzations  as  to  the  bearing  of 
these  difficult  texts.  T.  F.  T. 

In  the  series  of  Helps  for  Students  of  History,  no.  15  is  Parish  History 
and  Records  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  (London :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1919).    This  pamphlet  by  a  competent 
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hand  will  be  found  not  only  useful  but  interesting  ;  as  might  be  expected, 
it  is  specially  good  on  episcopal  registers  and  shows  how  they  are  to  be 
used  by  a  local  historian.  The  author  enumerates  the  chief  sources  that 
there  are  for  the  history  of  a  parish,  and  to  the  list  he  gives  may  be 
added  parish  maps.  Often,  no  doubt,  they  do  not  exist,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  not  a  few  are  lurking  in  the  cupboards  of  landowners,  or 
their  baihfJs  and  agents,  and  any  map  which  dates  from  before  the  inclosure 
award  is  as  valuable  for  local  history  as  many  documents.      H.  E.  S. 

To  the  same  series  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton  contributes  a  useful  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Colonial  History  (1919).  Under  the  different  headings  of 
'  The  Beginnings  of  Oceanic  Enterprise ',  '  The  Foundation  of  the  First 
English  Colonies ',  '  The  Establishment  and  Working  of  the  Old  System', 
'  The  Struggle  with  France  for  Colonial  Power  and  the  Break-up  of  the 
Old  Empire  ',  '  The  Organization  and  Growth  of  British  India ',  '  The 
Development  of  the  New  Empire ',  *  Progress  in  its  Organization ',  and 
'  The  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorat^es ',  a  running  commentary  is 
provided  with  the  names  of  books  serviceable  for  each  branch  of  study. 

H.  E.  E. 

Professor  C.  E.  Chapman  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a  publisher 
for  his  Catalogue  of  Materials  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indiasfor  the  History 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  American  South-west  (University  of  Cahfornia 
PubHcations  in  History,  vol.  viii :  Berkeley :  University  of  California 
Press,  1919).  In  his  The  Founding  of  Spanish  California  (noticed  ante, 
xxxiii,  137-8)  he  estimated  that  this  catalogue  would  fill  '  two  or 
three  octavo  volumes  '  (p.  446).  It  has  been  found  possible,  however, 
to  print  it  in  one  large  volume.  During  his  two  years'  visit  to  Seville  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  Professor  Chapman 
examined  in  the  Archivo  de  Indias  some  207  legajos,  36  of  which  were 
Estado,  46  Audiencia  of  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  Audiencia  of  Guadala- 
jara. This  catalogue  contains  (pp.  33-69)  a  precis  of  these  207  legajos 
with  a  calendar  of  some  6,250  documents  from  them  which  relate  to  the 
history  of  Cahfornia  between  1597  and  1821  (pp.  70-726).  Such  a  work, 
while  it  can  appeal  only  to  a  Hmited  pubUc,  must  always  prove  a  boon  to 
future  investigators  in  this  field  of  American  history.  It  is  of  interest  for 
instance  to  read  (p.  5,  n.  14)  that,  thanks  to  it,  '  thousands  of  documents 
have  been  procured  for  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago, 
and  for  the  Library  of  Congress '.  Half  the  initial  difficulty  of  all  historical 
investigators  is  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  particular  records.  Cata- 
logues of  this  sort  serve  as  useful  finger-posts  and  save  an  immense  deal 
of  time.    Once  the  documents  are  known  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  copies. 

H.  P.  B. 

In  Writings  on  Ainerican  History,  1916  (New  Haven  :  Yale  University 
Press;  London:  Milford,  1918),  Miss  G.  G.  Griffin  continues  the 
very  valuable  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  United  States  and 
Canadian  history,  mention  of  which  has  been  often  made  in  these  pajges. 

H.  E.  E. 
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